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PREFACE. 


A  ULROE  part  of  the  follo\i'iDg  biography  relates  to  a  period 
of  AmericaD  history  as  yet  unwritten,  and  is  intended  to  supply 
historians  with  material  M'hich,  exoept  in  such  a  form,  would  be 
little  likely  to  see  the  light  The  principal  private  source  from 
which  the  author  has  drawn  his  information  is  of  course  the  rich 
collection  of  papers  which  Albert  Grallatin  left  behind  him  in 
the  hands  of  his  only  now  surviving  son  and  literary  executor, 
under  whose  dunection  these  volumes  are  published.  By  tlie 
liberality  and  courtesy  of  Mr.  Evarts,  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  active  assistance  of  the  admirable  oiganization  of  the  State 
Department,  much  material  in  the  government  ardiives  at 
Washington  has  been  made  accessible,  without  which  the  story 
must  have  been  little  more  than  a  fragment  The  interesting 
series  of  letters  addressed  to  Joseph  H.  Nicholson  are  drawn 
from  the  Nidiolson  MSS.,  whidi  Judge  Alexander  B.  Hagner 
kindly  placed  in  the  author's  bands  at  a  moment  when  be  had 
abandoned  the  hope  of  tracing  them.  For  other  valuable  papen 
and  information  he  is  indebted  to  Mi»  Sarah  N.  Randolph,  of 
Edgehill,  the  representative  of  Mr.  Jeflerson,  the  Nickolaooii 
and  the  Randolphs.  The  perseverii^  inquiries  of  Mr.  William 
Wirt  Henry,  of  Ridunond,  have  resulted  in  filling  some  serioiis 
gaps  in  the  narrative,  and  the  antiquarian  researdi^^Mr.  James 
Veedi,  of  Pittsbuiig,  has  been  freely  put  at  the  ai  J^s  service. 
Finally,  he  has  to  recognixe  the  unfailing  generuaity  with  which 
his  numerous  and  troublesome  demands  have  been  met  by  one 
whose  path  it  is  his  utmost  b<^  in  some  slight  degree  to  have 
;»moothed, — ^his  friendly  adviser,  George  Bancroft. 

WAsauroTOV,  Mar,  1870. 
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LIFE    OF   ALBERT    GALLATIN, 


BOOK   L 

TOUTH.    1761-17f0. 


Jean  be  GAUJLTnr,  yrbo,  at  the  ootbfeak  of  the  French 
revoludon,  -wm  seoond  in  command  of  the  regiment  of  ChAteau- 
vieux  in  the  aervioe  of  Loois  XvL,  and  a  devoot  believer  in 
the  anHqnitjrior  his  fiunilj,  maintaiwd  that  the  GaUatins  were 
deaoended  from  A«  Atilins  OUlatinoei  conanl  in  the  years  of 
Rome  494  and  498;  in  anpport  of  this  artade  of  faith  he  foos^t 
a  duel  with  the  Baron  da  B^^Mnheim,  on  horBeback,  with 
abree^  and,  f»  |i  eonaeqnene^  ever  afterwards  earned  a  aabre- 
eat  acroas  lid  fim.  Hit  theoij,  even  if  lield  to  be  nnahaken  bj 
the  event  of  Ihii  ^ri^er  of  battle,  ia  nnlikd  j  ever  to  become  one 
of  the  demonstrable  facts  of  genealogy,  since  a  not  unimportant 
gap  of  about  fifteen  hundred  years  elapsed  between  the  last  con- 
sulship of  die  Roman  GaUaian  and  the  earliest  trace  of  the  modem 
fiunily^  found  in  a  receipt  signed  by  the  Abbess  of  BeUaoomba 
for  ''quindectm  librss  Viennenses^  beciueathed  to  her  convent 
by  ''Dominns  Fulchsriw  Galktini,  Miles,''  in  the  year  1268. 
Fankher  GaOatini  left  no  other  trace  of  his  ezktenoe;  but  some 
sixty  years  later^  in  1319,  a  certab  GtuDanme  GaUatini,  Cheva- 
lier, with  hb  son  Humbert  GaUatini,  Damoiseau,  figured  dimly 
m  legal  documents,  and  Humbert's  grsndson,  Henri  Gallatini, 
Sdgneur  de  Granges,  married  Agnes  de  Lentbenay,  whose  will, 
dated  1397,  creating  her  aon  Jean  GaUatini  her  heir,  fixes  the 
kxaal  origin  of  the  future  Genevan  fiunily.  Granges  was  an 
estate  in  Bogey,  in  the  province  of  which  Bdlay  was  the  capital, 
thenapart  of  Savoy,  but  long  aince  absorbed  in  Frsnce,  and  now 
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embraced  in  the  D^paitement  de  VAin.  It  lay  near  the  Rhone^ 
some  thirty  or  forty  miles  below  Greneva,  and  about  the  same 
distance  above  Lyons.  This  Jean  Gallatini^  SeigDcur  de  Granges 
and  of  many  other  manors^  was  an  equerry  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy^ 
and  a  man  of  importance  in  his  neighborhood.  He  too  had  a  son 
Jean^  who  was  also  an  equerry  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  a  man 
of  gravity,  conscientious  in  his  opinions  and  serious  in  his  acts. 
Not  only  Duke  Philibert  but  even  Pope  Leo  X.  held  him  in 
esteem;  the  Duke  made  him  his  secretary  with  the  title  of  Vice 
Comes,  and  the  Pope  clothed  him  with  the  dignity  of  Apostolic 
Judge,  with  the  power  to  create  one  hundred  and  fifty  notaries  and 
public  judges,  and  with  the  further  somewhat  invidious  privilege 
of  l^timatLdng  an  equal  number  of  bastards.  Notwithstanding 
this  mark  of  apostolic  favor  omferred  on  the  ^  venerabilis  vir 
dominos  Johannes  Galladnos,  civis  Gebennensis^  by  a  formal  act 
dated  at  Salerno  in  1622,  Jean  Gallatin  waa  not  an  obedient  son 
oftheChardu  For  reasons  no  longer  to  be  ascertained,  he  had 
in  1610  quitted  his  seigniorieB  and  his  flenriees  in  Savoy  and  caused 
himself  to  be  enrolled  as  a  dtixea  of  G^ieva.  Hie  significance 
of  this  act  rests  in  the  fiMSt  that  the  moment  he  chose  for  the 
diange  was  that  whidi  immediately  preceded  the  great  revolotion 
in  Genevan  history  when  the  city  tore  itsdf  awqr  not  only  from 
Savoy  but  from  the  Chnrch.  Jean  Gallatin  was  a  man  of  too 
modi  conseqoenoe  not  to  be  welcomed  at  Geneva.  He  linked 
his  fortunes  with  htan,  became  a  member  of  the  Cooncil,  and 
Joined  in  the  decree  whidi,  in  1636,  deposed  the  Prince  Bishc^ 
and  abrogated  the  power  of  the  Pope.  He  died  in  1636,  the 
year  Oalvin  came  to  Geneva,  and  the  Gallatins  were  so  far 
among  the  doae  allies  of  the  great  reform|ar  that  a  considerable 
nnmber  of  his  letters  to  them  were  still  preserved  by  the  family 
nntil  stolen  or  destroyed  by  some  of  the  wilder  reformers  who 
accompanied  the  revolutionary  armies  of  France  in  1794.* 

After  the  devation  of  Geneva  to  the  rank  of  a  sovereign 
repubUc  in  1636,  the  histoty  of  the  Gallatins  is  the  histoiy  of 
the  dty.    The  family,  if  not  the  firrt  in  the  state,  was  second 

>  A  Bore  aelalM  aeeottal  ef  tiM  OalkllB  gffiMkcj  will  be  fbaBd  ia  Ike 
Apptaau  to  ToL  ULof  Odtolia't  WriUagt,  p.  6M. 
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to  none.  Grovemment  was  aristocratic  in  this  small  republic, 
and  of  the  eleven  families  into  whose  hands  it  fell  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  the  Galladns  furnished  syndics  and  coun- 
sellors, with  that  r^;ularity  and  frequency  which  characterised 
the  mode  of  selection,  in  a  more  liberal  measure  than  any  of 
the  other  ten.  Five  Gallatins  held  the  position  of  first  sjmdic, 
and  as  such  were  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  republic.  Many 
were  in  the  Church ;  some  were  professors  and  rectors  of  the 
University.  They  counted  at  least  one  political  martyr  among 
their  number, — a  Gallatin  who,  diarged  with  the  crime  of  being 
head  of  a  party  which  aimed  at  popular  reforms  in  the  constitu- 
tion, was  seised  and  imprisoned  in  1698,  and  died  in  1719,  after 
twenty-one  yeats  of  dose  confinement  They  overflowed  into 
fore^  countries.  Pierre,  the  elder  son  of  Jean^  was  the  sooroe 
of  four  distinct  brandies  of  the  fiunily,  whidi  spread  and  mul- 
tiplied in  eveiy  directioii,  although  of  tlian  all  no  male  repre- 
aentalive  now  exists  except  amoi^  the  desoendanti  of  Albert 
GaUatin.  One  was  in  the  bst  century  a  celebrated  physiciaii-  in 
Parisydiief  of  the  hospital  established  byMnie.Necker;  another 
was  Minister  of  Foreign  Affiurs  to  the  Duke  of  Bniiiswidc,who^ 
wlien  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Jena,  in  1806,  com- 
mended his  minister  to  the  King  of  Wtirtembeig  as  his  best  and 
dearest  friend.  The  King  respected  this  dying  iigunctton,  and 
Count  Gallatm,  in  1819,  wm,  as  will  be  seen,  the  W«rtembefg 
minister  at  Puis. 

That  the  Gallatins  did  not  restrict  their  aoUvity  to  dvil  life 
is  a  matter  of  coarse.  There  were  few  great  battle-fldds  in 
Europe  where  some  of  them  had  not  fought,  and  not  very  many 
where  some  of  them  had  not  fallen.  Voltaire  leitifiei  to  this 
fiKt  in  the  following  letter  to  Coont  d'Atgenlal,  wtAA  contains 
a  half-eeriooB,  half-eatirical  aoooont  <^  tbdr  mOhafy  career: 

TOLTAIBB  TO  THE  COrKT  D'AIOXNTAL. 

•  r<hrri«r,  ITSL 
Ydd  la  plus  belle  oecasioa,  moo  cher  ange,  d'exeroer  votre 
ministtee  ctleste.    II  s'agit  du  meilleur  office  qoeje  puisse  rece- 
voir  de  vos  bontte.  *' 
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Je  V0U8  coDJare,  mon  cho*  et  respectable  ami,  d'emplojer  tout 
voire  credit  aupr^  de  M.  le  Doc  de  Choiseul;  aajn:^  de  scs 
amis;  s'il  le  faut,  aoprte  de  aa  maltresse,  &Cf  &c  £t  poorquoi 
006^  voua  demaoder  tant  d'lqypaiy  tant  de  z^le,  tant  de  viTante, 
et  aortoot  mi  prompt  anecte?  Poor  le  bien  do  aervioey  moo  ch^ 
aoge;  poor  battre  le  Doc  de  Bronsvick*  M.  Galatin,  officier 
aox  gardes  soiaseSy  qoi  voos  prtentera  ma  tids-homble  reqo^ 
est  de  la  plos  ancieniie  famille  de  Geneve;  ils  ae  f(mt  toer  poor 
noos  de  p^  eo  fila  depoia  Heori  Qoatie.  L'ondedeodai-cia^ 
to6  devant  Qstende;  aoo  fr^  Fa  ^  It  la  malheoreoae  et  abomi- 
nable joomfe  de  Bosbadiy  k  ce  qoe  je  crob;  jooni6e  od  ks  r6gi- 
ments  aoiases  firent  aeols  leor  devoir.  Bi  ce  n'est  paa  k  Boabadi, 
c'est  ailleon;  le  fait  est  qo'il  a  £(6  to«;  cdoi^  a  M  Uess^.  II 
eert  depoia  diz  ana;  il  a  M  aide-major;  il  veot  F^tre.  U  fimt 
deaaides-^mgor  qoi  parknt  bien  allemand,  qoi  aoient  actifi,  intel- 
ligena;  il  est  toot  oda.  Enfin  voosaaoresde  loi  pr6ds6mentce 
.  qo'il  loi  faot;  c'est en gtefiral  la  permiasion  d'aller  vite  dierdier 
k  mort  k  votre  aervioe.  FaitesJoi  oette  grAoe^  et  qo^  ne  aoit 
p(Mnt  ta6f  ear  il  eat  fort  aamaUe  et  U  est  neveo  de  cette  Mme. 
Oalendrin  qoe  vooa  aves  voe  tent  enfimt  Mme.  aa  mire  est 
bien  aoau  aimaUa  qoe  Mme.  Oalendrin. 

One  Gallatin  fell  in  1602  at  the  Emlade,  fifimmia  in  Genevan 
hisloiy;  anotberat  the  aicge  of  OMnd,  in  1746;  another  at  the 
battle  of  Marborgy  in  1760;  another^  the  ninth  cf  his  name  who 
had  served  in  the  Swias  regiment  of  Aobonne,  fell  in  1788|  act- 
ing as  a  volonteer  at  the  aicge  of  Ootaakow;  still  another,  in 
1797,at  the  passage  <^  the  Bhine.  One  commanded  a  battalion 
under  Boduunbean  at  the  aicge  of  Yorktown.  Bot  while  these 
scattered  members  of  the  iSunilj  were  serving  with  credit  and 
soooess  half  the  prinoea  of  Christendoaiy  the  main  alock  was 
alwaya  Genevan  to  the  core  and  pre-eminently  distingoirfied  in 
dvil  life. 

In  any  other  Eoropean  ooontrjr  a  family  like  this  woold  have 
had  a  feodal  otganiatioay  a  rerogniaed  head,  great  entailed 
estatea,  and  all  the  titles  of  doke,  marqoisy  coont,  and  peer 
which  royal  favor  <ioQld  confer  or  politkml  and  social  infloence 
coold  command.    Geneva  stood  by  herself.    Aristocratic  as  her 
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government  was,  it  was  still  republican,  and  the  parade  of  rank 
or  wealth  was  not  one  of  its  chief  characteristics.  All  the  honors 
and  dignities  which  the  republic  could  give  were  bestowed  on 
the  Gallatin  family  with  a  prodigal  liand ;  but  its  members  had 
no  hereditaiy  title  other  than  the  quaint  prefix  of  Noble,  and  the 
right  to  the  further  prefix  of  de,  which  tli^  rarely  used ;  they  had 
no  great  family  estate  passing  by  the  law  of  primog^ture,  no 
family  oi^ganization  centring  in  and  dependent  on  a  recognized 
diief.  Integrity,  energy,  courage,  and  intelligence  were  for  the 
most  part  the  only  family  estates  of  this  aristocracy,  and  these 
were  wealth  enough  to  make  of  the  little  city  of  Geneva  the 
most  intelligent  and  perhaps  the  purest  society  in  Europe.  Tlie 
austere  morality  and  the  masculine  lo^c  of  Cftl\*in  were  here 
at  home,  and  there  was  neither  a  great  ooiui  near  by,  nor  great 
sources  of  wealth,  to  counteract  or  corrupt  the  tendencies  of 
Calvin's  teachings.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  eentuiy, 
iHien  Gallatins  swarmed  in  every  pontion  of  dignity  or  useful- 
ness in  their  native  state  and  in  every  service  abroad,  it  does  not 
af^iear  that  any  one  of  them  evo*  attained  very  great  wealth,  or 
asserted  a  daim  of  superior  dignity  ov^  his  cousins  of  the  name. 
Yet  the  name,  although  the  strongest,  was  not  their  only  oommcm 
tie.  A  certain  Francois  Gallatin,  who  died  in  1699,  left  fay 
will  a  portion  of  his  estate  in  trust,  its  income  to  be  expoided  for 
the  aid  or  relief  of  members  of  the  family.  This  trust,  known 
as  the  Bourse  Gallatin,  honestly  and  efficiently  administered, 
proved  itself  to  be  all  that  iti  founder  could  ever  have  desired. 

One  of  the  four  brandies  of  this  extensive  family  was  repre- 
sented in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  bjr  Abraham 
Gallatin,  who  lived  on  his  estate  at  Pregny,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  spots  on  the  west  shore  of  the  lake,  near  Geneva,  and 
who  is  thcsdbre  known  as  Abraham  GaUatin  of  IVegny.  His 
wife,  whom  he  had  married  in  1732,  was  Susanne  Yaodenet, 
commonly  addressed  as  Mme.  Galktin-Vaudenet  They  were, 
if  not  positively  wealthy,  at  least  suffidently  so  to  maintain  their 
posttKNi  among  the  best  of  Gene^^ese  society,  and  Mme.  Gallatin 
appears  to  have  been  a  woman  of  more  than  ordinary  character, 
intelligence,  and  ambition.  The  world  knows  almost  every 
detail  about  the  sodety  of  Geneva  at  that  time;  for,  apart  from 
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a  veiy  distmgoished  circle  of  native  GenevanSy  it  was  the  society 
in  which  Voltaire  lived,  and  to  which  the  attention  of  much  that 
was  most  cultivated  in  Europe  was  for  that  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  directed.  Voltaire  was  a  near  neighbor  of  the  Gallatins 
at  Pregny.  Notes  and  messages  were  constantly  passing  between 
the  two  houses.  Dozens  of  these  little  billets  in  Voltaire's  hand 
are  still  preserved.  Some  are  written  on  the  back  of  ordinary 
playing-cards.    The  deuce  of  dubs  says : 

*^  Nous  sommes  anx  ordres  de  Mme.  Galatin.  Nous  tftcherons 
d'employer  ferblantier.  Parlement  Paris  refuse  tout  6dit  et  veut 
que  le  roi  demande  pardon  k  Parlement  Beam^on.  Anglais  ont 
voulu  rcbombarder  EULvre.  N'ontrtessL  Otrdsseliune  heure^. 
Bespects.'' 

There  is  no  date;  but  this  is  not  neeeasaiy,  for  the  ccmtenti 
seem  to  fix  the  date  for  the  year  1766.  A  note  endoned  ^Des 
DfiUces^'  is  in  the  same  tone : 

'^Lorsque  V.  se  prgsente  diei  aa  vdsine,  il  n'a  d'antre  affiure, 
d'antre  but,  que  de  loi  faire  aa  cour.  Nous  atteodoos  poor  iaire 
des  r§p£titions  le  retour  du  lynn  qui  a  mal  &  la  poHrine.  8'il 
y  a  quelques  nouvelles  de  Berliui  Mr.  Gallatin  est  iupplifi  d'en 
fSurepart    Mille  respeote.^ 

Another,  of  the  year  1769,  is  on  business : 

''Comment  ae  porte  notre  malade,  notre  chtee  voisiDe,  noCre 
diirefille?  J^  M  anx  vignes,  madame,  Les  go^pes  mangent 
tout,  et  oe  qu'elles  ne  mangent  point  eri  sec  Le  vigneitxi  de 
Mme.  du  Tremblay  est  venu  me  faire  ses  representations,  Mes 
tooneauxneeontpasreliteyart-il  dit;  diArea  vendange.  Belie 
tee  tonneaux,  ai-je  dit  Vos  imisins  ne  sont  pas  mtkn,  a-t-il  dit 
Va  les  voir,  ai<je  dit  U  y  a  M;  il  a  vu.  Vendanges  aa  plus 
vite,  a-t-il  dit    Qu'ordonnes-vous,  madame^  an  voisin  V*7^ 

Another  of  the  same  year  introdooes  Mme.  Qallatin'a  figs,  of 
whidi  she  seems  to  have  been  prood : 

''Vos  figuesy  madamr,  aont  on  prisent  d'antanl  plot  bean  qua 
nous  pouvons  dire  oomme  Faatie:  oar  ee  n*UaUpa§h Imps  dm 
figuf.  Nous  n'en  avons  point  aux  DClioes,  mais  Mas  aurooa  on 
th4Atre  k  Tourney.  £t  noos  partons  dans  one  bears  poor  veoir 
vous  voir.  Beoevei  voos  et  toutc  votre  famill^  madame^  ks 
tendres  respects  de  V.** 
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*'Vou8  me  donnez  plus  de  figues,  madame,  qu'il  n*y  en  a 
dans  le  pajrs  de  papimanie ;  et  moi,  madame,  je  suis  oomme 
le  figuier  de  Ffivangile,  sec  et  maadit.  Ce  n'est  pas  comme 
acteur^  c'est  comme  trds-attach6  k  toute  votre  famille  que  je 
m'int^resse  bien  vivement  k  la  sant^  de  Mme.  Galatin-Bolaz. 
Xous  r^p^toiis  mardi  en  habits  pontificaux.  Ceuz  qui  ont  des 
billets  viendront  s'ils  veuleit  Je  suis  k  vous,  madamCi  pour 
ma  vie.  V." 
Then  follows  a  brief  note  dated  ''  Ferney,  IS*  7re,''  1761 : 
"Nous  comptions  levenir  tons  souper  k  Ferney  aprds  la 
comfidie.  Mr.  le  Due  de  Yillars  nous  retint;  notre  carosse  se 
rompit ;  nous  essuyftmes  tons  les  contretemps  possibles ;  la  vie 
en  est  semfe ;  mais  le  plus  grand  de  tous  est  de  n'avoir  pas  eu 
llKHinenr  de  souper  avec  vous.'^ 

One  of  the  friends  for  whom  Mme.  Oallatin-Vaudenet  se^ns 
to  have  felt  the  strongest  attadmient,  and  with  whom  she  cor- 
re^Mnded,  was  Uie  Landgrave  of  Hesse-CJMsel,  a  personage  not 
&vorably  known  in  American  ImrtXNry.  Tlie  Landgrave^  in  1776, 
sent  l^Ime.  Galhtin  his  portrait^  and  Mme.  Gallatin  persuaded 
Yohaire  to  write  for  her  a  copy  of  verses  addressed  to  the  Land- 
grave^ in  recognition  of  this  honcnr.  Here  thqr  are  from  the 
original  draft: 

«<  J'ai  baM  <M  portnat  eharmaoi. 

J«  Tout  TaToArai  mm  mjttdre. 

Hen  flU«  en  ont  (kit  autani, 

Halt  c'ett  on  Mertt  qu*il  fiiui  tairt. 

Vont  troQTtres  boa  qn*iuio  m^ro 

Yout  parlo  mi  psa  plot  hardimont ; 

Et  TOQt  Torros  qo'^galomont 

Kn  tout  1m  tempt  root  mtos  plalro.*'  * 

The  socoeas  of  Mme.  Gallatin  in  the  matter  of  figs  led  Vol- 
taire to  beg  of  her  some  trees;  but  his  fortune  was  not  so  good 
as  hers. 

"*  lOe  Auguste,  1768,  k  Femey.  Voos  «tes  bfoie  de  Dieo, 
madamc.  II  y  a  six  ans  que  Je  plante  dcs  figiiiers,  et  pas  an  ne 
r^uasit.  Oe  serait  bien  U  le  cas  de  s6cher  mes  figniers.  Mais 
si  j'avais  des  miracles  k  faire,  oe  ne  serait  pas  celoi-li.     Je  me 

>  Priatcd  ia  Voltaire's  Works,  zil.  871  (ed.  1819.) 
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borne  k  vous  remercier^  madame.  Je  crois  qa'il  n'7  a  que  les 
vieuz  figuiers  qui  donnent.  La  vieillesse  est  encore  bonne  k 
quelque  chose.  J'ai  comme  vous  des  chevauz  de  trente  ans ; 
c'est  ce  qui  fait  que  je  les  aime ;  il  n'7  a  rien  de  tel  que  les  vieux 
amis.    Les  jeunes  pourtant  ne  sont  pas  k  m^priser,  mesdames. 

One  more  letter  bj  Voltaire  is  all  that  can  find  room  here. 
The  Landgrave  seems  to  have  sent  hy  Mme.  Grallatin  some  as- 
paragus seed  to  Yoltairei  which  he  admowledged  in  these  words: 

VOLTAIRE  TO  THE  LANDQRAVB  OF  HESSE. 

Le  16e  teptombra,  1772,  db  Fxbkbt. 
MoNSEiOKEURy — ^Mme.  Gallatin  m'a  fait  voir  la  lettre  oH 
votre  Altease  S6r6nissime  montre  toute  sa  aagease,  aa  bont6  et  eoa 
gotit  en  parlant  d'un  jeune  homme  dont  la  raiaon  est  un  peu 
^garfe.  Je  vols  que  dans  oette  lettre  elle  m'aooorde  un  bienfait 
trte-6ignal6^  qu'on  doit  rarement  attendre  des  princes  et  mtoie 
des  mfidedns.  Elle  me  donne  on  brevet  de  trois  ans  de  vie,  car 
it  faut  trois  ans  pour  (aire  veoir  oes  belles  ai^wrgesdont  vous  me 
gratifiec.  Agrfez,  monseigneur,  mea  trte-hunables  remoidemeDtB. 
J'oae  esp^rer  de  voua  ka  renoaveler  dana  tnua  anntea ;  car  enfin 
il  faut  bien  quejemenonrriaaed'espteaneeavantqueder^trede 
voaasperges.  Quene  puia^Mneentotdevenirvoosdemander 
la  permu!«ion  de  manger  ceUes  de  voa  jaidina  I  La  belle  revolu- 
tion de  SuMe  op£rfe  avec  tant  de  fermet£  et  de  prudence  par  le 
roi  votre  parent,  donne  envie  de  vivre.  Oe  prince  eat  comme 
vous,  il  se  fait  aimer  de  aes  aiijels.  Ceat  aaaurfiment  de  toutea 
lea  ambitiona  la  plua  belle.  Tout  le  reate  a  je  ne  aaia  qu<M  de 
chimdrique  et  aouvent  de  tr^funeate.  Je  aonliaite  k  Votre 
Alteaae  S^rfoiaaime  de  longues  ami6ea.  Ceat  k  aeul  aouhait  que 
je  puiaae  faire;  voua  avei  tout  le  reate.  Je  ama,  avec  le  plua 
profond  reapect,  monaeigneur,  de  Votre  Alteaae  SftrfaiaaJme  k 
Irte-humUe  et  trte-obiiaaant  aervitenr, 

''  Le  vkttx  malade  de  FemejTi 

•'VOUTAIBE.** 

Tlie  correapondeDoe  of  hia  Moat  Serene  Higfaneaa,  who  made 
himself  thus  loved  fagr  hia  aubjecta,  cannot  be  aaid  to  ^larkk  like 
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that  of  Voltaire;  yet,  although  the  Landgrave's  French  was 
little  bett^  than  his  principles,  one  of  his  letters  to  Mme.  Gralla- ' 
tin  may  find  a  place  here.    The  single  line  in  r^ard  to  his  troops 
retaining  from  America  gives  it  a  certain  degree  of  point  which 

only  Americans  or  Hessixms  are  likely  to  appreciate  at  its  full 

value. 

THE  LANDQRAVB  OF  HESSB  TO  M*.  OALLATIN-VAUDEXET. 

Madaue  ! — Je  vous  accuse  avec  un  plaisir  infini  la  lettre  que 
vous  aves  bien  voulu  m'torire  le  27  mars  dernier,  et  je  vous  fais 
bieo  mes  parfiuts  remerdmens  de  la  part  que  vous  continuez  de 
prendre  k  ma  sant^  dont  je  suis,  on  ne  pent  pas  plus,  content 
La  vtoe  m'int^resse  trop  pour  ne  pas  souhaiter  qu'elle  soit 
^^alement  telle  que  vous  la  d^sirez.  Puisse  la  belle  saisou  qui 
vieot  de  8ueo6der  enfin  au  terns  rude  qu'il  a  .fait,  la  raffermir 
pour  bioi  des  annfes,  et  puissies-vous  jouir  de  tout  le  coutente- 
ment  que  mes  vcenx  empresste  vous  destinent. 

Qooique  la  lettre  dont  vous  avez  charg£  Mr*  Cramer  m'ait  4t6 
rendne,  j'ai  biai  du  regret  d'avoir  ^  privi  du  plaisir  de  faire 
m  oonnaiflBanoe  peraonnelle,  puisqu'il  ne  s'cst  pas  nnM  k  Caaseli 
et  n'a  fait  que  passer.  Le  tteioignage  favorable  que  vous  lui 
doonez  ne  peat  que  prfivenir  en  m  fiivcur. 

Au  resle  je  suis  sur  le  point  d'enticprcndre  un  petit  voiage 
que  j'ai  m£dit6  depuis  loogtoms  {lour  diangcr  d'air.  Je  serais 
d^  en  route,  sans  mes  Trouppes  revenus  de  rAm^rique,  que  je 
suis  bien  aise  de  revoir  avant  mon  dC^part,  et  dont  Ics  demien 
r^imeos  seriMit  rcndus  k  QuwJ  vena  la  fin  du  mois. 

Oootinoea-moi  en  attendant  votre  cber  souvenir,  et,  en  faisant 
Inen  mes  oomplimens  k  Mr.  et  k  Mile.  Gallatin,  peinaAiadei-vous 
que  rien  nVat  au-dessus  des  aentimens  vrais  et  invariableB  aveo 
leiqiieb  je  ne  finirai  d*^tre,  madamei  voire  tr^o-bumble  et  Irte- 
ohfif  nf  aerviteur. 

Fa£d£ric  L  D'UfiasE. 

GAa•x^toi6mal,^SI. 

Mme.  Gallatin-Yandenet  had  three  diildren,— one  son  and  two 
dangfaten.  The  sod,  who  was  named  Jean  GalUuin,  was  bom 
in  1733,  and  in  1765  married  Sophie  All^ertine  Rolaz  du  Boscy 
of  Bdlv— the  Mme.  Gallatin*Rolaz  already  mentioned  in  one  of 
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Voltaire's  notes.  Thqr  had  two  diildren, — a  boy,  bom  on  the 
29th  of  Januaiy,  1761,  in  the  city  of  Geneva,  and  baptized  on 
the  following  7th  of  Febroaiy  by  the  name  of  Abraham  Alfonse 
Albert  Gralladn ;  and  a  girl  about  five  years  older. 

Abraham  Gallatin,  the  grandfiither,  was  a  moxJiant  in  part- 
nership with  his  son  Jean.  Jean  died,  however,  in  the  sommer 
of  1765,  and  his  wife,  Mme.  Gallatin-Bolaz,  who  had  talent  and 
great  energy,  undertook  to  carry  on  his  share  of  the  badness 
in  her  own  separate  name.  She  died  in  Mardi,  1770.  The 
daughter  had  been  sent  to  Montpellier  for  her  health,  which  she 
never  reoovared,  and  died  a  few  years  after,  in  177^.  The  boy, 
Albert,  was  left  an  orphan  when  nine  years  old,  with  a  laige 
circle  of  blood-relations ;  the  nearest  of  whom  ware  his  grand- 
father Abraham  and  his  grandmother  the  friend  of  Voltaire 
and  of  Frederic  of  Hesse.  The  diild  would  naturally  have  been 
taken  to  Pn^y  and  brought  up  by  his  grandparents,  but  a 
difibrent  arrangement  had  been  made  during  the  lifetime  of  his 
mother,  and  was  continued  after  her  death.  Mme.  Gallatin- 
Bolax  had  a  most  intimate  friend,  a  distant  relation  of  her  hus* 
band,  Catherine  Pictet  by  name,  unmarried,  and  at  this  time 
about  forty  years  old.  When  Jean  Gallatin  died,  in  1766, 
Mile.  Pictet,  seeing  the  widow  overwhelmed  with  the  care  of 
her  mvalid  daughter  and  with  Uie  diarge  of  her  husband's 
buuness,  insisted  on  taking  the  boy  Albert  under  her  own  car^ 
and  accordingly,  on  the  8th  of  Januaiy,  1766,  Albert,  then  five 
years  old,  went  to  live  wiUi  her,  and  from  that  time  became  in  a 
manner  her  child. 

Besides  his  grandfather  Abraham  Gallatin  at  Pregny,  and  his 
other^iatemal  relations,  Albert  had  a  laige  fiunily  ccmnection  on 
Uie  mother's  side,  and  more  especially  an' node,  Alphonse  Roiaz 
of  Rolle,  kind-hearted,  generous,  mod  popular.  Both  on  the 
father's  and  the  mother's  side  Albert  had  a  right  to  expect  a 
sufficient  fortune.  His  interests  during  his  minority  were  well 
cared  for,  and  nothing  can  show  better  the  diaracteristic  economy 
and  carefulness  of  Genevan  society  than  the  mode  of  the  boy's 
education.  For  seven  yean^  till  January,  1773,  he  lived  with 
Mile.  Pictet,  and  his  expenses  did  not  exceed  dghty  dollars  a 
year.    Then  he  went  to  boarding-sdiool,  and  in  At^ust,  1776, 
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to  the  coU^e  or  academy^  where  he  graduated  in  May,  1779. 
During  all  diis  period  his  expenses  slightly  exceeded  two  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year.  The  Bourse  Gallatin  advanced  a  com- 
paratively large  sum  for  his  education  and  for  the  expenses  of 
his  sister's  illness.  *'  No  necessary  expense  was  spared  for  ray 
edocatioii/'  is  his  memorandum  on  the  back  of  some  old  ac- 
counts of  his  guardian ;  ''  but  such  was  the  frugality  observed 
in  other  rejects,  and  the  good  care  taken  of  my  property,  tliat 
in  1786,  when  I  came  of  age,  all  the  debts  had  been  paid  ex- 
cqiting  two  thousand  four  hundred  francs  lent  by  an  unknown 
pansoQ  through  Mr.  Cramer,  who  died  in  1778,  and  with  him 
the  secret  name  of  that  friend,  who  never  made  himself  known 
or  ooold  be  guessed.^  In  such  an  atmosphere  one  might  sup- 
pose that  ooonomists  and  financien  must  grow  without  the  need 
of  educatioQ.  Yet  the  fact  seems  to  have  been  otherwise,  and 
in  Albert  Gallatin's  oloeest  fiunily  oonnection,  both  his  grand- 
fiitlier  Abnham  and  bis  unde  Alphonse  Bolax  ultimately  died 
insdvent^  and  instead  of  inheriting  a  fortune  from  them  he  vms 
left  to  pay  tlieir  dxbto. 

Of  the  nature  of  Albert's  trmining  the  best  idea  can  be  got 
from  his  own  aoooont  of  the  Academy  of  Geneva,  contained  in 
a  letter  written  in  1847  and  published  among  his  worics.^  At 
that  time  the  aoMlemy  represented  all  there  was  of  education  in 
the  little  republic^  and  its  influence  was  felt  in  every  thought  and 
act  of  the  cittaens.  ^  In  its  oqganiintioo  and  goieral  outlines 
the  academy  had  not,  when  I  left  Geneva  in  1780,  been  mate- 
rially altered  from  the  original  institotioos  of  its  founder.  What- 
ever may  have  been  his  defects  and  erroneoas  views,  Cklvin  had 
at  all  events  the  learning  of  his  age,  and,  however  objeotichiable 
some  of  his  rdigioiis  dodrinei,  he  was  a  sincere  and  aealoos 
friend  of  knowledge  and  of  its  wide  diffbuoo  among  the  people. 
Of  this  be  hud  the  foundation  fay  making  the  iriiole  education 
almost  altogether  gratoitoos^  from  the  A  B  C  to  the  time  wlien 
the  student  had  completed  his  theolqgkal  or  legal  studies.  But 
there  was  nothing  remarkable  or  new  in  the  oiganimtbn  or 
forms  of  the  schools.    These  were  on  the  same  pUn  as  colleges 

>  Lsttir  to  XbMi  I>odg«,  21tt  Jaaoary,  1817.    WriUngt,  vol.  ii.  p.  618. 
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were  tben^  and  genenllj  ooDtiniie  to  be  in  the  old  semniarieB  ot^ 
learning.  ...  In  the  ficst  place,  besides  the  acadcroy  proper, 
there  was  a  prqiaratoiy  dqiartment  intimate^  connected  with  it 
and  onder  its  controL  This  in  Geneva  was  called  '  the  CoUcge,' 
and  consisted  of  nine  dasses, .  •  .  the  three  lower  of  whidi,  for 
reading,  writing,  and  qiellii^  were  not  soffident  for  the  wants 
of  the  people,  and  had  several  iiceicrKifegorsnbstituteBinvarioiis 
parts  of  the  dty.  But  for  that  whidi  was  tai^t  in  the  dx 
upper  daases  (or  in  the  academy),  there  were  no  other  poUic 
schools  bttt  the  college  and  the  academy.  In  these  six  dasses 
nothii^  whatever  was  tai^t  but  Latin  and  Grredc, — ^Latin  thor- 
Odgfaly,  Greek  much  neglected.  Profeseor  de  Sanssore  used  hia 
best  endeavors  about  1776,  vrtien  rector  of  the  academy,  to  im- 
prove the  system  of  edocatioo  in  the  college  fay  adding  some 
demeotaiy  instruction  in  history,  geography,  and  natoral  sdenoe, 
but  codd  not  socceed,  a  great  majority  of  his  coUeagues  opposing 
him.  •  •  • 

^Wben  not  aided  and  stimulated  by  enlightened  parents  or 
friends,  the  students  from  the  time  when  th^  entered  the 
academy  (on  an  average  when  about  or  rather  more  than  fifteen 
yean  old)  were  left  almost  to  themsdves,  and  studied  more  or 
less  as  tbqr  pleased.  But  almost  all  had  previously  passed 
through  at  least  the  upper  dasses  of  the  college.  I  was  the 
only  one  of  my  dass  and  of  the  two  immediately  preceding  and 
following  me  who  had  been  prindpally  educated  at  home  and 
had  passed  only  through  the  first  or  upper  dass  of  the  college. 
•  •  .  Intbeyears  1775-1779  the  average  number  of  the  schobui 
in  the  four  upper  daases  of  the  college  was  about  one  hundred, 
and  that  of  the  students  in  the  four  first  yean  of  the  academiral 
courae;,  via.,  the  anditdres  of  belles-lettreB  and  phiksojAy,  about 
fifty,  of  whom  not  more  than  one  or  two  had  not  passed  through 
atkastthethreeor  four  upper  dasses  of  the  college.  Very  few 
mechank%  even  the  watdnnakers,  so  numerous  in  Geneva  and 
noted  for  thdr  superior  intelligence  and  knowledge^  went  beyond 
the  fifth  and  sixth  dasses,  which  induded  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  sdioUrs.  As  to  the  lower  or  primary  classes  or 
sdiools,  it  would  liavo  been  difficult  to  find  a  dtiien  iiitt'a  mtirot 
who  could  not  read  and  write.    The  peasantry  or  cultivators  of 
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the  soil  in  the  small  Grenevese  territoiy  were,  indeed,  far  more 
intelligent  than  their  Catholic  neighbors,  but  still,  as  in  the 
other  continental  parts  of  Europe,  a  distinct  and  inferior  class, 
with  some  religious  instruction,  but  speaking  paioU  (the  great 
obstacle  to  the  difiusion  of  knowledge),  and  almost  univer- 
eallj  not  knowing  how  to  read  or  to  write.  The  population 
intra  tnuros  >vas  about  24,000  (in  1535,  at  the  epoch  of  the  Refor- 
mation and  independence,  about  13,000),  of  whom  nearly  one 
third  not  naturalized,  diicfly  Germans  or  Swiss,  exercising  what 
were  considered  as  lower  trades,  tailors^  shoemakers,  &a,  and 
including  almost  all  the  menial  servants.  I  never  knew  or  beard 
of  a  male  dtixen  or  native  of  Geneva  serving  as  such.  The 
number  of  dticens  above  tweoty-five  yeats  of  age,  and  having 
a  right  to  vote,  amounted^  ezdusively  of  those  residing  abroad, 
to  2000.  ... 

^  There  was  in  Geneva  ncitlier  nobility  nor  any  hereditary 
privilege  bat  that  of  dtixenship;  and  the  body  of  dtiaens  as- 
sembled in  Council  General  had  preserved  the  power  of  laying 
taxes,  ftnacting  laws,  and  ratifying  treaties.  But  they  could 
originate  nothing,  and  a  species  of  artifidal  aristocracy^  couiposed 
of  the  old  families  which  happened  to  be  at  the  head  of  affiurs 
when  independence  was  declared,  and  skilfully  strengthened  fay 
the  sooceasive  adoption  of  the  most  distingwiAed  dtaaens  and 
emigrants,  had  snceeeded  in  engrosnng  the  puUk  employments 
and  concentrating  the  real  power  in  two  self-elected  oooncils  of 
twenty-five  and  two  hundred  members  roqtectively.  But  that 
power  rested  on  a  most  frail  fonndatioo,  since  in  a  state  iHuch 
consistB  of  a  sii^  aty  the  nuyority  of  the  inhabitanti  nay  in 
twenty<4bar  hours  ovenet  the  goircmment.  In  order  to  pmciie 
it,  a  moral,  intelleoliial  aaperiority  was  absolalely  necesiaiy. 
This  oonld  not  ba  otherwise  attained  than  fay  aoperior  knowl* 
edge  and  education,  and  the  oooseqoence  was  that  it  became 
disgraceful  for  any  young  man  of  decent  parentage  to  be  an 
idler.  All  were  bound  to  exercise  their  faculties  to  the  utmost ; 
and  althoi^  there  are  always  sooie  incapable,  yet  the  number  is 
small  of  those  who^  if  they  perwvere,  may  not  by  labor  become, 
in  acme  one  brandi,  well-informed  men.  Nor  was  diat  love  and 
habit  of  learning  long  confined  to  that  self<reated  aristocnKy, 
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A  salutaiy  competition  in  that  respect  took  place  between  the 
two  political  parties,  which  had  a  most  happy  effect  on  the  general 
diffusion  of  knowledge. 

"  During  the  sixteenth  and  tlie  greater  part  of  the  seventeentli 
century  the-  Genevese  were  the  counterpart  of  the  Puritans  of 
Old  and  of  the  Pilgrims  of  New  England, — the  same  doctrines, 
the  same  simplicily  in  the  external  forms  of  worship,  the  same 
austerity  of  morals  and  severity  of  manners,  the  same  attention 
to  schools  and  seminaries  of  learning,  the  same  virtues,  and  the 
same  (fefects,— exdusiveness  and  intolerance,  equally  banishing 
all  those  who  differed  on  any  point  from  the  established  creed, 
putting  witches  to  death,  Ac,  &c.  And  with  the  progress  of 
knowledge  both  about  at  the  same  time  became  tolerant  and 
liberal.  But  here  the  similitude  ends.  To  the  Pilgrims  of  New 
England,  in  common  with  the  other  English  colonists,  the  most 
vast  field  of  enterprise  wis  opened  which  ever  ofiered  itself  to 
civilised  man*  Their  mission  was  to  conquer  the  wilderness,  to 
moltiplj  indefinitely^  to  settle  and  inhabit  a  whole  continent, 
and  io  carry  their  institations  and  dviliation  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  PMific  Ocean.  With  what  energy  and  perseverance  this 
has  been  performed  we  all  know.  But  to  those  pursuits  all  the 
national  cnefgies  were  direotod.  Learning  ypm  not  neglected ; 
bat  its  hitler  brancbes  were  a  secondary  olgect,  and  science  was 
cultivated  almost  ezdosivdy  for  practical  purposes,  and  only 
as  fiur  as  wit  requisite  for  supplying  the  oommunity  with  the 
necessary  number  of  deiigymen  and  members  of  the  other 
liberal  profeMoos.  The  situation  of  Geneva  was  precisely  the 
reverse  of  this.  Confined  to  a  single  city  and  without  terri- 
tory, its  inhabitants  did  all  that  their  posidon  rendered  practi- 
cable. They  created  the  manufacture  of  watches,  which  gave 
empkyment  to  near  a  fourth  part  of  the  popolatioo,  and  carried 
oo  oonuneroo  to  the  fulkst  extentofwhidi. their  geographical 
ntQatkm  was  aosceptible.  But  the  Add  of  active  enterprise 
WIS  still  the  narrowest  possible.  To  all  those  who  were  am- 
bitioas  of  renown,  fame,  consideratioQ,  scientific  pursuitB  were 
the  only  road  that  could  lead  to  distinction,  and  to  these,  or 
other  literary  branches,  all  those  who  had  tslent  and  energy 
devoted  themsdves. 
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''All  coold  not  be  equally  suooeBsful ;  few  only  oould  attain  a 
distinguished  eminence ;  bat^  as  I  have  already  observed,  a  &r 
greater  number  of  well  educated  and  informed  men  were  found 
in  that  small  spot  than  in  almost  eveiy  other  town  of  Eun^ 
which  was  not  the  metropolis  of  an  extensive  country.  This 
had  a  most  favorable  influence  on  the  tone  of  society,  which  was 
Dot  light,  firivolous,  or  insipid,  but  generally  serious  and  in- 
structive. I  was  surrounded  by  that  influence  from  my  earliest 
days,  and,  as  &r  as  I  am  concamed,  derived  more  boiefit  from 
that  source  Uian  horn  my  attendance  <m  academical  lectures.  A 
.  more  general  fact  deserves  notice.  At  all  times,  and  within  my 
knowledge  in  the  years  1770-1780,  a  great  many  dittaDgaiilied 
fordgners  came  to  Geneva  to  finish  their  eduoatkxi,  among  whom 
were  nobles  and  princes  from  Germany  and  other  northern 
countries ;  there  were  also  not  a  few  lords  and  gentlemen  from 
England;  even  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  after  he  had  oompleted 
his  studies  at  G6(tii^en«  Besides  these  there  were  aome  from 
America,  amongst  whom  I  may  oount  before  the  Amerioan  Bevo- 
lotion  those  Sooth  Oarolinians,  Mr.  Einlooh,  William  Smithy- 
afterwards  a  distinguiriied  member  of  Oongresi  and  minister  to 
Porti^al, — and  Ookmel  Laurens,  ooe  of  the  last  iriio  fdl  in  die 
wtf  of  independence.  And  when  I  dqiarted  from  Geneva  I 
left  there,  besides  die  two  yoong  Penns,  proprieton  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Fhmklin  Bacbe,  grandson  of  Dr.  Franklin,  — —  Jolian- 
not,grandsonof  Dr.  Cooper,  of  Boston,  who  died  yoong.  Now, 
amongst  all  those  fotdgnen  I  never  knew  or  heard  of  a  ringle 
one  who  attended  academical  leetores.  It  was  the  Genevese 
socie^  iHiidi  they  cultivated,  aided  by  private  teacheft  in  every 
branch,  widi  whom  Geneva  was  abondandy  supplied.'* 

At  the  academy  Albert  Galkdn  Msodated  of  coone  widi  all 
the  yooi^  Genevese  of  his  day.  As  most  of  these  had  no  per* 
manent  infloenoeon  him,  and  maintained  no  permanent  rdations 
with  him,  it  is  needless  to  qwak  of  them  further.  There  were 
but  two  whose  names  will  reoor  freqoendy  hereafter.  Neither 
of  them  was  equal  to  Galbtin  in  abilities  or  social  advantages, 
but  in  politics  and  philosophy  all  were  evidendy  of  ooe  mind, 
and  the  fortunes  of  all  were  linked  together.  The  name  of 
Henri  Serre,  that  of  the  other  was  Jean  BadoUet 
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What  kind  of  men  they  were  will  appear  in  the  course  of  their 
adventures.  A  fourth^  whose  name  is  better  known  than  those 
just  mentioned^  seems  to  have  been  a  close  friend  of  the  other 
three,  but  differed  from  them  by  not  coming  to  America.  He 
was  £tienne  Dumont,  afterwards  the  friend  and  interpreter  of 
.  Benthaih. 

However  enlightened  the  society  of  "Pregaj  may  have  been 
under  the  influence  of  Voltaire  and  Frederic  of  Hesse,  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  Mme.  Gallatin-Yaudenet  or  any  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Gallatin  fiimily  were  by  tastes  and  interests  likely 
to  lean  towards  levelling  principles  in  politics.  Of  all  people 
in  Geneva  they  were  perhaps  most  interested  in  maintaining 
tl^  old  Genevese  r^^e.  The  Gallatins  were  for  the  most 
part  firm  betievers  in  aristocnuy,  and  Albert  certainly  never 
found  enoooraganent  fot  liberal  opinions  in  his  own  family, 
unless  ihegr  may  have  crept  in  through  the  pathway  of  Voltairean 
philosophy  as  mere  theoryi  the  ultimate  results  of  which  were 
not  foreseen.  This  makes  more  remarkable  die  fact  that  young 
Gallatin|Wlio  ww  himself  a  dear-headed,  aober-miiided,  practical 
Genevan,  should,  fay  some  bond  of  sympathy  which  can  hardly 
have  been  anjrdiing  more  than  die  intdleotual  movemoit  of  hb 
time,  have  afBliatad  with  a  knot  of  young  men  who^  if  not  quite 
fdlowers  of  Booasetn,  were  atill  essentially  visiooaries.  They 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  order  of  things  in  Geneva.  They 
believed  in  human  natnre,aiid  believed  that  human  nature  whoi 
free  from  social  trammels  woold  diqilay  nobler  qualities  and 
achieve  vaster  remits,  not  merdy  in  the  physical  but  also  in  the 
moral  world.  The  Amerioan  Bevolotionaiy  war  was  going  on, 
and  the  American  Dedarataon  of  Indqiendenoe  embodied,  per* 
haps  hdped  to  originate^  some  of  their  thoughts. 

With  minds  in  this  process  of  youdiful  fcrmentstkNi,  they 
finished  didr  academkml  studies  and  csme  ont  into  die  world. 
Albert  was  graduated  in  Hqr,  1779,  first  of  his  dass  in  mathe- 
matioB^  natural  phiksc^y,  and  Latin  translation.  Before  this 
timc^  in  April,  1778,  he  had  letumed  to  Mile.  FSctet,  and  hk 
prindpal  occupation  for  the  year  after  graduating  was  as  tutor 
to  her  nephew,  Isaac  Pictet  Bodi  GaUatin  and  Badollet  were 
students  of  Englidi,  and  the  instruction  given  to  Isaac  Pictet 
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seems  to  have  been  partly  in  English.  Of  course  the  serious 
qoestioQ  before  him  ^ras  that  of  choosing  a  profession^  and  this 
questicm  ^was  one  in  which  his  family  were  interested ;  in  which, 
hideed,  their  advice  would  naturally  carry  decisive  weight  The 
young  man  was  much  at  Pr^ny  with  his  grandparents^  where, 
during  his  childhood,  he  often  visited  Voltaire  at  Femey.  His 
grandmother  had  her  own  views  as  to  his  career.  She  wished 
him  to  take  a  commission  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  military 
service  of  her  friend  the  Landgrave  of  Heese,  with  whom  her 
interest  was  sufficient  to  insure  for  him  a  favorable  reception  and 
a  promiang  future.  At  that  moment,  it  is  true,  the  military 
prospects  of  the  Landgrave^stroqis  in  the  Jersqrs  were  not  peou- 
liariy  flattering^  and  the  service  can  hardly  have  been  pqralar  with 
sudi  as  might  remember  the  dying  words  of  Colonel  Dooq> 
at  Bed  Bank ;  but  after  all  the  opportunity  was  a  sure  one, 
suitable  fat  a  gentleman  of  ancJent  family,  acoarding  to  the 
ideas  of  the  time^  and  flattering  to  the  pride  of  Mom.  GallatiQ- 
Yandenet  She  q>oke  to  her  grandson  on  the  sulgeot,  uiging 
her  advice  with  all  the  wd^t  she  could  give  it  He  rqdied, 
abniptly,  that  he  would  never  serve  a  tyrant  The  reply  was  ^ 
hardly  req>ectfnl,  considering  the  friendship  whidi  he  knew  to 
exist  between  his  grandmother  and  the  Landgrave^  and  it  is  not 
altcigetber  surprising  that  it  should  have  j»ovoked  an  outbreak 
of  temper  on  her  part  which  todc  the  shape  of  a  box  on  the  ear; 
^sbe  gave  me  a  cnfl;''  were  Mr.  Gallatin's  own  woids  in  telling 
the  stCMj  to  his  daughter  many  yean  afterwards.  This  ^cnlT' 
had  DO  small  weight  in  determining  the  young  man's  ooorse  of 


Tet  it  would  be  unfair  to  infer  from  this  box  on  the  ear  that 
the  fSunily  attempted  to  exercise  any  unreasonaUe  oontiol  over 
Albert's  movements.  If  any  ooe  in  the  transaction  dxmed 
himsdf  unreaaonable,  it  was  the  young  man,  not  his  relations. 
They  were  ready  to  aid  him  to  the  full  extent  of  their  powers 
in  any  reqieetaUe  line  of  life  which  might  please  his  fancy. 
Thcgr  would  probably  have  {nrefemd  that  he  should  choose  a 
mercantile  rather  than  a  military  career.  They  would  have  per- 
muted, and  periiaps  encouraged,  his  travelling  fot  a  few  years 
to  fit  himedf  for  that  object.    It  was  no  fiiult  of  theirs  that  be 
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suddenlj  took  the  whole  question  into  his  own  hands^  and,  afler 
making  silent  preparations  and  canying  with  him  such  resources 
as  he  could  then  ndse,  on  the  1st  April,  1780,  in  company  with 
his  friend  Serre,  secretly  and  in  defiance  of  his  guardian  and 
relations,  bade  a  long  farewell  to  Geneva  and  turned  his  back 
on  the  past 

The  act  was  not  a  wise  one.  That  future  idiich  the  young 
Gallatin  grasped  so  eag^ly  with  outstretched  arms  had  little  in 
it  that  even  to  an  ardent  imagination  at  nineteen  could  compen- 
sate for  the  wanton  sacrifice  it  involved.  There  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  thai  Albert  Gallatin's  career  was  more  brilliant  or 
more  successful  in  America  than  with  the  aame  eflforts  and  with 
equal  sacrifices  it  might  have  been  in  Europe;  for  his  chanuy 
ter  and  abilities  must  have  insured  pre-eminence  in  whatever 
path  he  chose.  Both  the  act  of  emignlioD  and  the  manner  of 
carrying  it  out  were  inconsiderate  and  nnreasoDable,  as  is  deer 
from  the  arguments  by  whidi  he  exonaed  them  aA  the  time.  He 
wished  to  improve  his  fortune^  he  eaid^  and  to  do  this  he  was 
gmng^  without  capital,  as  his  familj  pointed  oat,  to  •  land 
already  ruined  by  a  loi^  and  still  nging  oivil  war,  witlioot  a 
government  and  without  tnde.  This  was  his  oslenabla  reason; 
and  his  private  one  was  no  better, — that  ^daOy  dependence^  on 
others,  and  particularly  on  MUe.  Piotet  and  his  grandmotheri 
which  galled  his  pride.  That  he  was  discontented  with  Geneva 
and  the  Genevan  politioal  ayatem  was  tme;  but  to  emirate 
was  not  the  way  to  mend  it,  and  even  in  cmigrattng  be  did 
not  pretend  thiit  his  object  in  aedEii^  America  was  to  throw 
himself  into  the  Bevolntionary  struggle.  He  felt  a  elrong 
sympathy  for  die  Americans  and  for  the  political  liberty  which 
was  the  motive  of  their  contest ;  but  this  sympathy  was  rather 
a  matter  of  reason  than  of  passion.  He  alwqra  took  ears  to 
correct  the  idea,  afterwards  very  commonly  nomtd,  that  he 
had  run  away  ftom  his  fiunily  ttid  friends  b  order  to  tfjbt  tiie 
British.  So  fer  as  his  political  tiieories  were  concerned,  afetaion 
to  Geneva  had  more  to  do  with  his  action  than  any  cntfanaiaBm 
f<Hr  war,  and  in  the  list  of  personal  motives  dimntent  with  his 
dependent  posidon  at  home  bad  more  influence  over  him  than 
the  desire  for  wealth.     At  this  time,  and  long  afterwards^  he 
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was  proud  and  shy.  His  beliavior  for  manj  years  was  controlled 
by  these  feelings,  which  only  experience  and  success  at  last  soft- 
ened and  overcame. 

The  manner  of  departure  was  justified  by  him  on  the  ground 
that  he  feared  forcible  restraint  should  he  attempt  to  act  openly. 
The  excuse  was  a  weak  one,  and  the  weaker  if  a  positive  pro- 
hibition were  really  to  be  feared,  which  was  probably  not  the 
case.  No  one  had  the  power  to  restrain  young  Gallatin  very 
Id^.  He  might  have  depended  with  confidence  on  having  hb 
own  way  had  he  chosen  to  insist  But  the  spirit  of  liberty  at 
this  time  was  rough  in  its  methods.  Albert  Gallatin's  con- 
temporaries and  friends  were  the  men  who  carried  the  French 
Bevolntion  tlirough  its  many  wild  ph&«cs,  and  at  nineteen  men 
are  governed  by  feeling  rather  than  by  common  sense,  even  when 
they  do  not  belong  to  a  gcj^eration  whidi  sets  the  world  in 
flames.  #'^# 

However  severe  the  judgment  of  his  act  may  be,  there  was 
nothing  morally  wrong  in  it;  nothing  which  he  had  not  a  right 
to  do  if  he  chose.  In  judging  it,  too,  the  reader  b  affected  by 
the  fact  that  none  of  hb  letters  in  hb  own  defence  have  been 
preserved,  while  all  those  addressed  to  him  are  still  among  hb 
papers.  These,  too,  are  extremely  creditable  to  hb  family,  and 
show  strong  afiection  absolutely  free  from  afiectation,  and  the 
soundest  good  sense  without  a  trace  of  narrowness.  Among 
them  all,  one  only  can  be  given  here.  It  b  from  Albert's  guar- 
dian, a  distant  rdattve  in  an  elder  branch  of  the  family. 

P.  M.  0ALLATI5  TO  ALBERT  QALLATIK. 

OxvkTB,  21«  mal,  1780. 
MoKSiEUB, — ^Avant  que  de  voos  farire  j*ai  vouln  m'assarer 
d*ane  mani^  plus  prfcise  que  je  n'avab  pn  le  faire  les  premiers 
jours  devotre  depart,  et  par  voos-m6me,queb  toient  vos  projets, 
le  but  eC  le  motif  de  votre  voyage,  les  causes  qui  avaient  fait 
naltre  one  pareille  idfe  dans  votre  esprit,  vos  sentimens  pass6s  et 
prfeens  et  vos  dteirs  pour  Tavenir.  II  m*£tmt  diflSctle  k  tons  oes 
^gards  de  eomprendre  comment  vous  ne  vous  ^ies  ouvert  ni  k 
Mile.  Pktet  qui,  vous  le  saves  bien,  ne  vous  avait  jamab  aim4  pour 
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elle-m^e  mais  pour  vous  seul,  qui  n'a  jamais  voulu  que  voire 
plus  grand  bieui  qui  a  pris  de  vous  non-eeulement  les  soins  que  vous 
auriez  pu  attendre  de  madame  votre  mdre  avec  laquelle  elle  s'^tait 
individualist  k  votre  ^gard,  mais  mtoe  oeux  que  peu  d'enfants 
^prouvent  de  leurs  pdres ;  ni  k  moi^  qui  jamais  ne  vous  ai  refus6 
quoi  que  oe  soit,  paroequ'en  effet  les  demandes  en  petit  nombre 
que  vous  m'aviez  faites  jusqu'lL  prteent  m'ont  toujours  paru  sages 
et  raisonnables;  ni  k  aucun  de  vos  parens,  de  qui  vousn'avez  re$a 
que  des  douceurs  dans  tout  le  oours  de  votre  vie.  Cest,  je  vous 
I'avouerai,  oe  dtfaut  de  confiance,  qui  continue  ^core  chez  vous 
h  notre  ^gard,  qui  m'afflige  le  plus  vivement,  vojant  surtout  qu'il 
toume  contre  vous  au  lieu  de  servir  k  votre  avantage.  Croyee- 
vous  doncy  monsieur^  H  votre  Age,  calcoler  mieux  que  les  peraonnes 
qui  ont  quelque  experience?  ou  nous  sapposies-vons  asses  d^nii- 
sonnables  pour  nous  refuser  k  entoer  dans  des  plans  qui  snraient 
pu  un  jour  vous  conduire  au  bQ|^^que  vous  cfaerchez?  H  est 
vrai  qu'il  n'est  point  de  bonheur  jMurfidt  en  ce  monde;  mais  penaee- 
voos  que  nous  aurions  tli  soords  oa  insensibleB  k  vos  modfs  les 
plus  secrets?  vous  d^fies-vous  de  not:'  <lisor6tion  pour  nous  re- 
fuser la  confidence  qui  nous  £tait  due  du  d£veloppement  soooessif 
de  vos  sentimens?  est-oe  la  oontrainte  poor  le  choiz  d'lu  tet, 
sont-ce  les  lots  que  nous  voos  avons  impaste  pour  qoelque  olget 
que  ce  soit,  qui  nous  ont  enlev6  votre  confianoe?  au  oootimire^  ne 
voos  avons-noos  pas  d6cliun6  en  diverses  occasioiis  que  nous  voos 
laissions  cette  liberty?  devi<Mi8-nofi8  et  poavioDS-noos  nous  at- 
tendre que  voos  rinterprSteriez  en  one  ind^ieiidanoe  absolae  qui 
ne  reconnaltniit  pas  non-aeulement  Fautoritfi  l^time  mais  la 
deftrence  naturelle  et  le  besoin  de  direotioD  et  de  conseils?  Qoe 
vos  motifs  fuasent  bons  on  mauvais  poor  prendre  le  parti  que 
vous  aves  pris,  je  n'entre  plus  li-dedans.  La  d£mardie  est  fSUte 
et  sortoot  la  resolution  est  prise;  je  ne  diQrchend  point  k  Tons 
en  d^toumer;  si  voos  ne  rfiossisBei  pas,  voos  aorea  Hi  lromp6 
par  de  fanx  raisonnemenB,  oonune  voos  le  dites^  et  voili  toot 
Et  quand  ce  prqjet  noos  aorait  M  commoniqot  avant  son  exfao* 
tiouy  quand  noos  vous  Tanrions  reprftsentfe  anssi  extravagant  qpTil 
nous  le  pandt,  qoand  noos  vous  aurions  d£taill6  les  inconvteiens, 
si  voos  7  avies  persist^  noos  aurions  dit  Amen ;  mais  alon  du 
aioins  noos  aorions  po  d'avance  en  prfivenir  on  grand  nombre^ 
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diminuer  la  grandeur  de  quelques  autres^  vous  aider  avec  plus  de 
fruit  pour  le  pnget  mtoie,  et  avec  moins  d'inoonv^niens  en  cas  de 
non-r6uflsite ;  nous  aurions  pr6par6  les  voies  autant  qu'il  nous 
aurait  4t6  poesible  pour  Fex^cution  et  nous  vous  aurions  facilit6 
le  letonr  en  fondant  voire  esp^ranoe  d'un  sort  heureux  si  jamais 
vous  (tiez  foro6  de  revenir  ici.  Monsieur  du  Rosey  votre  onele 
vous  avait  fait  entrevoir  une  situation  ais6e  pour  Pavcnir ;  mais  si 
Qoe  honn^te  m^iocrit6  n'eut  pas  satisfait  vos  d^sirs  ambitieux^ 
068  offires  g6n6reusc8  ne  devaient-elles  pas  lui  ouvrir  votre  ooeur 
et  voos  determiner  h  lui  eonfier  vos  projets  que  (s^il  n'eut  pas  pu 
les  an£antir  par  le  raisonnement  et  la  persuasion)  il  eut  sans  doute 
fiivoriafis ?  Dh  ordreposUfft  Avec  quels  yeux  nous  aves-vous 
done  vos?  Aujourd'hui  croyes-vous  oette  defiance  injuste  que 
vous  DOOB  aves  montr6e  et  par  votre  oonduite  et  par  vos  lettres, 
bien  propre  &  le  disposer  en  votre  faveur?  Soyes  certain  oe- 
pendanty  monsieary  que  je  vous  aiderai  autant  que  votre  fortune 
poum  le  pennettre  sans  d^ranger  vos  oapitaux,  dont  je  dois  voos 
rendre  eompte  on  jour  et  que  vous  me  saurcz  peut-^^trc  gr6  de  vous 
avoir  comervte;  en  attendant  je  suis  obl^  par  un  serment 
solemiel  prM(  en  justice  que  j'observerai  inviolablement  jusqnes 
k  ce  que  j*eo  sois  joridiquement  d£gag6 ;  et  vous  refuser  vos 
espitaiix  poor  un  prqet  dont  je  ne  sanrais  voir  la  fin^  n W  ni 
infiunie  ni  doretf,  mais  prudence  et  aagesse. 

Aprfes  ees  obaervalionsy  dont  j'ai  cm  que  voos  avies  besotn, 
permeCtes-moi  qodques  rfiflexions  sur  votre  pnget  lyabord  j'ai 
lieu  de  croire  que  la  aomme  qui  voos  reste,  oo  qui  voos  restait, 
n'est  pes  4  beaocoop  prte  de  cent  cinquante  louis;  secondement, 
le  gain  qoe  voos  prtendes  fiure  par  le  commerce  d*armement 
ert  trte-iiicertain ;  il  est  en  troisidme  lieo  trdt-lent  k  se  faire 
lycTDevoir;  en  attendant  il  faut  vivre;  et  comment  vivres-vous? 
de  lepooa?  quelle  pitojable  ressoorce,  poor  toe  la  demidre,  dans 
on  pejri  sortoot  oft  les  vivres  soot  si  ezorbitamment  chers  et  od 
tout  le  reste  «  paje  at  mal  I  Des  terres  incultesli  acheter?  avec 
qooi?  pliM  dies  soot  k  baa  prix,  plus  elles  indiquent  la  diertfi 
des  denrfies ;  le  grand  nombre  de  terres  incultes,  le  besoin  qu'on 
a  de  les  d£fridier,  sont  deux  preoves  des  sommes  considerables 
qnll  en  coAte  poor  vivre.  Vos  reflexions  sur  le  gain  k  faire  sur 
ces  terrea  et  sur  le  papier,  supposent  d'abord  que  vous  aurei  de 
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quoi  en  acheter  beaucoup,  supposition  ridicule,  et  feraient  croire 
que  vous  vous  dtes  imaging  disposer  des  ^vdnemens  au  gr6  de  vos 
souhaits  et  selon  vos  besoins.  •  .  • 

&Ir.  Franklin  doit  vous  reoommander  k  Philadelphie.  Vous 
y  trouverez  des  ressouroes  que  bien  d'autres  n'auraient  pas,  mais 
vous  en  aurez  moins  et  vous  les  aurez  plus  tard  que  si  nous 
avions  6t6  pr^venus  k  terns.  Mr.  Kenlock,  connn  de  Mile. 
Beaulacre  et  de  M.  MuUer,  j  est  actuellement  au  Congr^ ;  ne 
faites  pas  difficult^  de  le  voir ;  je  ne  saurais  douter  qu'il  ne  vous 
aide  de  ses  oonseils  et  que  vous  ne  trouviez  auprte  de  lui  des 
directions  convenablcs. 

Malgr6  les  choees  d£sagr£ables  que  je  puis  vous  avoir  toites 
dans  oette  lettre,  vous  ne  doutez  pas,  je  PeBp^re^  mon  cher  mon- 
sieur, da  tenclre  int£r6t  que  je  prends  k  votre  sort,  qui  me  les  a 
dict^esy  et  vous  devez  6tre  persuade  des  vc&ux  sino^res  que  je  fais 
pour  I'aoeomplissement  de  vos  dteirs.  Le  jeune  Serre  est  plus 
fait  que  vous  pour  r^ussir;  son  imagination  ardente  lui  fera 
ais&nent  trouver  des  ressouroes,  et  son  ooorage  actif  lui  fera 
surmonter  les  obstacles;  mais  votre  indolence  natorelle  en  vous 
livrant  anx  projets  hardis  de  ce  jeone  homme  vous  a  expoe6  sans 
rgflexion  k  des  dangers  que  je  redoate  poor  vous,  et  si  vous 
eomptez  sor  Famitift  inviolable  que  vous  vous  Mes  voote  Fun  k 
Tautre  (dont  H  Dieu  ne  plai5>e  que  je  vous  invite  k  vous  d£fier) 
croyez-voos  cependant  qu'il  sent  bien  d^lioat  de  se  mettre  dans  le 
cas  d'attendre  ses  ressouroes  pour  vi\Te,  uniquement  de  I'imagU^ 
nation  et  du  courage  d'autrui  ?  Adieu,  mou  cher  monsiear ;  ne 
vojez  encore  une  fois  dans  ce  que  je  voos  ai  6crit  que  le  s^timent 
qui  Ta  dictf,  et  croyez-moi  poor  la  vie,  mon  dier  monsieur,  votre 
trte-a£fectionn6  tuteur. 

Ab  has  been  said,  none  of  Albert's  letters  to  his  family  have 
been  preserved.  Fortunately,  however,  his  correspoiideiioe  with 
his  friend  Badollet  has  not  been  lost,  and  the  first  letter  of  this 
series,  written  while  he  was  still  in  Uie  Loire,  from  oo  board  the 
American  vessel,  the  Eatty,  in  whidi  the  two  travellen  had 
taken  passage  from  Nantes  to  Boston,  is  the  only  vestige  of 
writing  now  to  be  foand  which  gives  a  certain  knowledge  of  the 
writer's  frame  of  mind  at  the  moment  of  his  departure. 
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OALLATIN  TO  BABOLLBT. 

PiMBBiTF,  16  mai,  1780. 
C'eet  un  port  de  meTf  8  Ueuee 
[au-det80iit  de  Nantes.    Nous] 
nous  y  ennujons  beaucoup. 

Mem  cber  ami,  poorquoi  ne  m'as-ta  point  fcrit?  j'attendois 
pour  f  terire  de  savoir  bi  tu  6toi8  k  Cl£rao  oa  H  Geneve.  J'esp^re 
qae  c^est  ^l  Cl€nc,  mais  si  notre  affidre  t'a  fait  manquer  ta  place, 
yesp^re,  vn  tout  ce  que  je  vois^  que  nous  ponrrons  t'avoir  oette 
annfe;  yaimerois  cqiendant  niieux  que  tu  eusses  quelqu'argent, 
pansequ'en  adietant  des  marchandises  tu  gagnerois  prodigieuse- 
ment  dessns.  8i  tu  es  It  Cl6rac^  c'est  pour  Pannte  prochaine. 
J'ai  re^  des  lettres  fort  taidres  qui  m'ont  presqu'ibranli  et 
dans  lesqueUes  on  me  promet  en  cas  que  je  persiste,  de  Targent 
et  des  reoommandations.  J'ai  d^H  repu  de  oelles-ci,  et  j'ai  fait 
connoisBance  iei  avee  des  Amiricains  de  distinction.  En  cas 
que  to  sois  4  Cl6nic^  je  t^apprendrai  que  nous  sommes  venus  k 
Nantes  dans  cinq  joura  fort  hemensement,  que  nous  avons  trouv^ 
un  vaisBean  pour  Boston  nomm6  la  Katd,  Cap.  Loring,  qui  par- 
toit  le  lendemain^  mais  nous  avons  (ii  retenus  id  depuis  15  jours 
par  les  vents  contraires  et  nous  irons  k  Lorient  chercher  un 
convoL  Mon  adresse  est  k  Monsieur  Gallatin  k  Philadclphie, 
sons  one  envdc^^  adressfe:  A  Messieurs  Struikniaim  & 
Meinier  frtees,  k  Kantes,  le  toot  aflranchL  Des  details  nir  ta 
pho^  je  te  prie.  Noos  ne  craignoos  plus  rien ;  on  nous  a  promis 
de  ne  pas  s^opposer  k  notre  dessein  si  nous  persistions.  Hentsch 
sVst  ibrt  bien  ooodoit  Adieu;  la  poste  part,  j*ai  d^  6crit  dnq 
lettres.    TootktoL 

Bern  te  hit  aes  iwnplimens;  fl  dort  poor  le  moment; 

The  entire  aom  of  mooqr  whidi  the  two  yoong  men  brou^t 
with  them  from  Genevm  was  ooe  hundred  and  sixtr^six  and  two- 
thirds  loois-d'or,  equal  to  four  thoosand  livres  toumois,  reck- 
oning twenty-four  livres  to  the  loois.  Ono-half  of  this  sum 
was  expended  in  posting  across  France  and  paying  their  pasmge 
to  Boston.  Their  capttsl  for  tnding  purposes  was  therefore 
aboot  four  hundred  dollars,  which,  however,  belonged  entirely 
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to  Gallatin^  as  Serre  had  no  means  and  paid  no  part  of  the 
expenses.  For  a  long  time  to  come  ihey  oould  expect  no  more 
supplies. 

Meanwhile,  the  family  at  Greneva  had  moved  heaven  and  earth 
to  smooth  their  path,  and  had  written  or  applied  for  letters  of 
introduction  in  their  behalf  to  every  person  who  could  be  sup- 
posed to  have  influence.  One  of  these  persons  was  the  Due  de  la 
Rochefoucauld  d'Enville,  who  wrote  to  Franklin  a  letter  which 
maj  be  found  in  Franklin's  printed  correspondence.^  The  letter 
tells  no  more  than  we  know;  but  Franklin's  reply  is  characteristic. 
It  runs  thus : 


BBNJ.  FRANKLIN  TO  THE  DUO  DB  LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD  D'ENVILLB. 

Pamt,  May  24, 1780. 

Dear  Sir, — ^I  enclose  the  letter  you  desired  for  the  two 
young  gentlemen  of  Geneva.  But  their  friends  would  do  well 
to  prevent  their  voyage. 

With  sinoere  and  great  esteem^  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  most 
obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

B.  Franklin. 

The  letter  enclosed  was  as  follows: 

Pamt,  May  U,  178a 
Dear  Son, — Messrs.  Gallatin  and  Serres,  two  young  gentle- 
men of  Geneva,  of  good  families  and  very  good  duuncters, 
having  an  inclination  to  see  America,  if  they  should  arrive  in 
your  dty  I  recommend  them  to  your  dvilitieB,  oounsd,  and 
oounteoanoe. 

I  am  ever  your  afleciionate  father, 

B.  Frankun. 

To  Richard  Bache,  Postmaster-General,  Philadelphia. 

Lady  Juliana  Penn,  also^  wrote  to  John  Penn  at  Philadelphia 
in  their  favor.    Mile.  Pictet  wrote  herself  to  Ool<mel  Einloch, 

>  8parks*t  Franklin,  viii.  4M. 
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tlien  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress  from  South  Caro- 
lina. Her  description  of  the  young  men  is  probably  more 
accurate  than  any  other:  ^^Quoique  je  n'ai  pas  Favantage  d'etre 
connue  do  vous,  j'ai  trop  entendu  parler  de  Thonn^tet^  et  de  la 
sensibility  de  votre  ilme  pour  h^siter  k  vous  demander  un  service 
absolument  essentiel  au  bonheur  de  ma  vie.  Deux  jeunes  gens 
de  ce  pays,  nomm6  Gallatin  et  Serre,  n'£tant  pas  omtents  de  leur 
fortune,  qui  est  effectivement  m^diocrcy  et  s'^tant  idiauflK  imagi- 
nation du  d^sir  de  s'en  faire  une  eux-mdmes,  aid6i  d'un  peu 
d'enthoosiasme  pour  les  Am^rioainSy  prennent  le  parti  de  passer 
H  Philadelphie.  Us  sont  tous  deux  pleins  d'honneur,  de  bona 
sentimentSy  fort  aageSy  et  n'ont  jamais  donn6  le  moindre  sujet  de 
plainte  4  leun  fSunilleBy  qui  <mt  le  plus  gnmd  regret  de  kur 
depart  •  •  •  Ss  <mt  tous  deux  des  talents  et  des  coonaissanoes; 
mais  je  crois  qu'ils  n'entendent  rien  au  oommeroe  et  2i  la 
culture  des  tenes  qui  aont  les  moyens  de  fortune  qu'ils  out 
imaginte.''  •  •  • 

With  such  introductions  and  sudi  advantages,  aided  by  the 
little  fortune  which  Gallatin  would  inherit  on  coming  of  age  in 
1786,  in  his  twenty-Afth  year,  the  path  was  open  to  him.  He 
had  but  to  walk  in  it  Sooceas,  more  or  less  brilliant,  was  as 
certain  as  anything  in  this  world  can  be. 

He  preferred  a  difierent  coom.  Instead  of  embracing  his 
opportunities,  he  repelled  them.  Like  many  other  brilliant  men, 
be  wookl  not,  and  never  did,  learn  to  overoome  some  youthful 
prgodioeB;  he  disliked  great  cities  and  tiie  strife  of  crowded 
iodal  life;  he  never  could  quite  bring  himsdf  to  believe  in  their 
advmntigeB  and  in  the  lieuemity  of  modem  society  to  agglomerate 
m  masses  and  either  to  solve  the  dtflicalties  inherent  in  dose 
dganiation  or  to  perish  under  them.  He  preferred  a  wilderness 
in  his  youth,  and,  as  will  be  aeen,  oontinQed  in  theory  to  prefer 
it  in  hk  age.  It  was  the  instiiiet  of  his  time  and  his  associa- 
tioos;  the  atmoqdiere  of  Boowean  and  JeSmon;  pure  theory, 
combined  with  shy  pride.  He  seems  never  to  have  made  use 
of  his  introductions  unless  when  oompelled  by  necessity,  and 
refosed  to  owe  anything  to  his  family.  Not  that  even  in  this 
early  itsge  of  his  career  he  ever  assumed  an  exterior  that  was 
hanh  or  extravagant,  or  manners  that  were  repulsive;  but 
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he  chose  to  take  the  world  from  the  side  that  least  touched  his 
pride^  and,  after  cutting  loose  so  roughly  from  the  ties  of  home 
and  family f  he  could  not  with  self-respect  return  to  follow  their 
paths.  His  friends  could  do  no  more.  He  disappeared  fix)m 
their  sight,  and  poor  Mile.  Pictet  could  only  fold  her  hands  and 
wait  Adoring  her  with  a  warmth  of  r^ard  which  he  never 
failed  to  express  at  every  mention  of  her  name,  he  almost  broke 
her  heart  by  the  manner  of  his  desertion,  and,  largely  from 
nnwillingnosB  to  tell  his  troubles,  largely  too,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, from  mere  indolence,  he  lefl  her  sometimes  for 
yeaxB  without  a  letter  or  a  sign  of  life.  Like  many  another 
woman,  she  suffered  acutely ;  and  her  letters  are  bqrond  words 
pathetic  in  their  effort  to  conceal  her  suffering.  &Ir.  Gallatin 
always  bitterly  iqjretted  his  fault:  it  was  the  only  one  in  his 
domestio  life. 

Hii  story  most  be  told  as  far  as  possible  in  his  own  words ; 
but  there  remain  only  his  letters  to  Badollet  to  throw  light  on 
his  manner  of  thinking  and  his  motives  of  action  at  this  time. 
In,  these  there  are  aerioos  gaps.  He  evidently  did  not  care  to 
tell  all  he  had  to  endure;  but  with  what  shall  be  given  it  will 
be  easy  for  die  reader  to  divine  the  rest 

The  two  young  men  landed  on  Cape  Ann  on  the  14th  July, 
1780.  The  war  was  still  raging,  and  the  result  still  uncertain. 
General  Gates  was  beaten  at  Camden  on  the  16tli  August,  and 
all  the  ooontiy  south  of  Viiginia  lost:  More  than  a  year  passed 
before  the  decisive  aoccess  at  Yorktown  opened  a  prospect  of 
peace.  The  travellera  had  no  plans,  and,  if  one  may  judge 
from  their  tone  and  bdiavior,  were  as  helpless  as  two  bo}*8  of 
nineteen  would  commonly  be  in  a  strange  country,  talking  a 
language  of  which  they  could  only  stammer  a  few  words,  and 
trying  to  carry  on  mercantile  operations  without  a  market  ami 
with  a  curreDcy  at  its  last  gasp.  Iliey  had  brought  tea  from 
Xantes  as  a  speculation,  and  could  only  diqiose  of  it  I»y  taking 
rum  and  miscellaneous  articles  in  exchange.  Their  troubles  were 
many,  and  it  is  clear  that  they  were  soon  extremely  homenck ; 
for,  aflcr  riding  on  horseback  from  Gloucester  to  Bostcm,  they 
took  refuge  at  a  French  eoflee-hcm?<e  kept  liy  a  certain  Talion, 
and  finding  there  a  Genevan,  M'hom  chance  threw  in  their  way, 
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they  dang  to  him  with  an  abnost  pathetic  persistenoe.  Od 
September  4  they  bought  a  horse  and  yellow  chaise  for  eight 
thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  dollars.  Perhaps  it 
was  in  Uiis  chaise  that  they  made  an  excursion  to  Wachusett 
Hill^  which  they  dimbed.  But  their  own  letters  will  describe 
them  best. 

GALLATIN  TO  BADOLLET. 

No.  2. 

BosTOK,  14  feptembre,  1780. 

Mon  cher  ami,  je  t'ai  d^jft  toit  une  lettre  il  y  a  quatre  jours^ 
mais  elle  a  bien  des  hazards  &  courir,  ainsi  je  vais  t'en  r6crire  ui:c 
seeonde  par  une  autre  occasion,  et  je  vab  commencer  par  un  hssum^ 
de  ce  que  je  te  disais  dans  ma  premidre. 

Xous  parttmes  le  27e  mai  de  Loricnt,  aprds  avoir  pay£  60 
louis  pour  notre  voyage,  les  pro\nsions  comprises.  Notre  coquin 
de  capitaine,  auasi  frippon  que  b6te  et  superstitieuz,  nous  tint  h 
lieu  prte  tout  le  terns  h  viande  8al6e  et  k  eau  pourrie.  Le  second 
du  vaisseau,  plus  frippon  et  plus  hypocrite  que  le  premier,  nous 
vola  6  guin6es  dans  notre  poche,  plus  la  moiti£  de  notrc  linger 
plus  le  3}  pour  100  de  fret  de  notre  th&  (II  a\*ait  demands 
5  pr.  cent  de  fret  pour  du  tli6  que  nous  cmbarquions,  ct  il  a 
ex^  8}.)  An  reste,  point  de  temp6te  pour  omer  notre  rCcit, 
peu  malades,  beaocoup  d'ennui,  et  souvcnt  effray^s  par  dcs  cor- 
saires  qui  nous  ont  poursutvis.  Enfin  nous  arriv&mcs  le  14e 
juilletau  Gap  Anne  H  huit  licuw  de  Boston  oA  nous  nous 
rendtmes  le  loidemain  h  cheval. 


Ce  qui  mh  n'itoit  pas  dans  [ma  premiire  lettre]. 

Boston  est  one  ville  d^environ  18  mille  Ames,  bAtie  tor  one 
presqu'lle  plus  longue  que  large.  Je  la  crois  plus  grande  que 
Gendve,  mais  il  y  a  dos  jardins,  des  prairies,  des  veigeni  au  milieu 
de  la  ville  et  diaque  famille  a  onlinairement  sa  maison.  Ces 
mabons  ont  rarement  plus  d'un  ^Cage  ou  deux.  Elles  sont  de 
briquQS  on  de  bois,  oouvertes  de  plandies  et  d^ardoi^es,  avec 
dc9  terrttases  sur  les  toits  et  dans  bcaucoop  dVndroits  avec  des 
oonduotenn  qui  ont  prcsque  tous  trois  pcHntes.    Une  on  deux 
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rues  tiroes  aa  oordeau^  point  d'^difioes  publics  remarquables,  un 
Mvre  tr^vaste  et  d^endu  par  des  lies  qui  ne  laissent  que  deux 
entries  trds-^troites,  une  situation  qui  rendrait  la  ville  imprenable 
si  die  ^tait  fortifi^  voiU  tout  ce  que  j'ai  k  te  dire  de  Boston. 
Les  habitans  n'ont  ni  d^licatesse  ni  honneur  ni  instruction^  et  il 
n'j  a  rien  de  trop  k  I'^ard  de  leur  probit6y  non  plus  qu'H  F^ard 
de  celles  des  Fran$ais  qui  sont  ^bUs  id  et  qui  sont  fort  hais  des 
naturels  du  pays.  On  s'ennuye  fort  h  Boston.  II  n'y  a  aucun 
amusement  public  et  beaucoup  de  superstition^  en  sorte  que  I'on 
ne  pent  pas  le  dimanche  chanter,  jouer  du  violon,  aux  cartes, 
anx  boules,  &c.  Je  t'assure  que  nous  avons  grand  besoin  de  toi 
pour  venir  augmentcr  nos  plaisirs.  En  attendant,  donne-nous 
de  tes  nouvelles  et  fais-nous  un  peu  part  de  la  politique  de 
Geneve.  Je  vais  te  payer  en  te  disant  quelque  chose  de  ce 
pays.  •  •  • 

Then  follow  four  close  pages  of  statistical  information  about 
/~  the  thirtieen  colonies,  of  the  ordinary  school-book  typ^  which 
may  be  omitted  without  injury  to  the  reader;  at  the  end  of 
which  the  letter  proceeds : 

On  m'a  dit  beaocoop  de  nud  de  tous  les  habitans  de  la 
NouvcUe-Angleterre ;  da  bien  de  ceox  de  la  PensHvanie,  de 
la  Yiiginie^  da  Maiyland,  et  de  la  Out>line  Septentriooale;  et 
rien  des  aatres. 

J'en  viens  k  I'Etat  de  Massadiasetts,  que  je  connais  le  mieux 
et  que  j*ai  gard6  poor  le  dernier. 

II  est  divisi  en  huit  comtte  et  diaqne  oomt^  en  plusieurs  vilk«. 
Our  il  n'y  a  pcmit  de  boui^  Dte  qa*un  certain  nombre  de  fa- 
milies vealent  smaller  Ctablir  dans  on  terrain  en  fridie  et  qu'elles 
oonecDtent  k  cntrelemr  on  ministre  et  deox  maltres  d'fcole,  on 
kar  donne  on  espace  de  deox  lieoes  en  qoarr6  nomm6  townthip 
et  Tteblinement  oUaent  le  nom  de  ville  et  en  a  tous  les  privi- 
1^^  Les  habitans  de  toates  les  villes  au-dessos  de  vingt-et-on 
ans  et  qui  pO(«ddent  en  AroCrique  on  bien  exc6dant  trcns  livres 
sterling  de  revenn,  s'assemblmt  one  fois  Fan  pour  6lire  un 
gouvemcur  et  un  s6nat  de  la  province,  compost  dc  six  mcmbrm, 
dmit  on  remplacc  deox  membrea  par  an.    On  comptc  les  suffrages 
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dans  diaque  ville  et  oeux  qui  ont  la  plurality  des  villes  sent  6lus. 
Car  les  suffrages  de  chaque  ville  sent  ^ux.    Boston  n'a  pas  plus 
de  droit  qu'un  village  de  deux  cents  hommes.     Le  s6nat  6lit  un 
oonseil  au  gouvemeur  et  chaque  ville  envoye  le  nombre  de  d^put^ 
k  Boston  qu'elle  veut     Cela  forme  la  chambre  des  repr^ntans 
et  Ton  prend  toujours  les  sufirages  par  ville.    Environ  deux  cents 
villes  envoyent  des  d^put^  et  plus  de  cent  ne  sont  pas  assez  riches 
pour  en  entrctenir.    II  faut  le  consentement  de  ces  trois  corps 
pour  faire  une  loi^  repartir  les  impdts  (car  c'est  le  Congrte  G^ 
n6ral  qui  les  fixe  sur  chaque  province^  qui  d6cide  la  paix  ou  la 
guerre,  &&),  &c.     Chaque  ville  6lit  les  magistrats  de  police. 
Tout  homme  croyant  un  Dieu  rtoun6rateur  et  une  autre  vie  est 
toler6  cbez  lui ;  et  nombre  de  sectes  ont  des  ^lises.    II  y  a  cent 
ans  qa'on  y  pa«6cutait  les  Anglicans.     Tel  est  le  nouveau  plan 
de  gouvemement  qui  a  eu  ^approbation  des  villes  aprte  que  deux 
autres  ont  6t6  rget^s  et  qui  sera  en  vigueur  dans  trois  mois.    Cette 
province  est  la  plus  oommerjante  de  toutes  et  une  des  plus  peu- 
pl6es.    EUe  ne  produit  gu^  que  du  malB,  des  patates,  du  poissoui 
du  bois  et  des  bestiaux.    Ce  sont  actuellement  ses  corBaires  qui 
la  soatiennent    On  fait  ici  d'cxcellent  voilierB.    Mais  il  n'y  a 
aucune  fabriqoe  (excepts  des  toiles  grossidres).    H  y  a  un  oolliigc 
et  une  acad^mie  et  une  bibliothdqiie  k  Cambridge,  petite  ville  k 
une  licue  de  Boston.    Je  n*ai  pas  aicore  pu  voir  ccla.    II  n'y  a 
aucune  ville  considerable  excepts  Boston  dans  cet  ttat    A  T^rd 
dtt  comte  de  Main,  les  Anglais  y  ont  un  fort  nomm£  Penobscot 
oil  les  Am^ricains  se  sont  fait  br(kler  1 8  vaisseanx  Tannte  demidre 
en  vottlaiit  Tattaquer.    II  est  2k  \^u  pr5s  au  milieu  du  comt&    Au 
nord  sont  des  tribus  de  sauvi^cs ;  au  nord-est,  I'Acadie  oa  Nou- 
velle-Eoo0Be ;  et  au  nord-ouest,  le  Canada.    Je  te  dinu  plus  de 
cboses  de  ce  pays  dans  pen  de  terns,  car  nous  y  aliens  faire  un 
petit  voyage  poor  commeroer  en  pelleteries.    Nous  aliens  k  Ma- 
chias  (on  prononce  Maitohais)  qui  est  la  demidre  place  au  nord. 
Aye  la  hoat6  de  t'informer  de  toutes  les  particularitds  que  tu 
puurras  apprendre  sur  les  manufactures  des  en%nrons  de  Bor- 
deaux, sur  la  difficult^  qu'il  y  aunut  k  en  transporter  des  ouvriers 
ici,  de  m^me  que  des  agriculteiirB,  sur  le  prix  des  marchandises 
qui  doivent  y  ^tre  k  bon  compte  tant  paroequ'on  les  y  fabrique 
que  parcequ'dles  y  arrivent  ais^ment,  sur  ce  que  ooAtcnt  les  pen- 
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doles  de  bois  en  parriculier,  &c.  J'esp^re  que  nous  te  verrons 
dans  peu  auprte  de  nous.  Cela  se  fera  sur  un  vaisseau  que  nous 
pourrons  t'indiquer.  Nous  aurons  fait  march^  avec  le  capitaine 
et  j'esp^re  que  tu  pourras  faire  la  travers^e  plus  agr^blement  et 
6x)noniiquement  que  nous.  Adieu,  mon  bon  amL  Pense  aussi 
souvent  h  nous  que  nous  &  toi  et  tois-nous  longuement  et  tr^ 
souventy  car  il  7  a  bieo  des  vaiaseaux  de  pris. 
''A  MoKSiEUB  Badollet,  Etudiant  en  Th6ologie.'' 

Whoever  gave  the  writer  his  information  in  r^ard  to  the 
Massachusetts  constitution  was  remarkably  ill  informed.  But 
this  is  a  trifle.    The  next  letter  soon  follows : 


GALLATIN  TO  BADOLLBT. 
No.  3. 

Maobias,  29  8r«,  17^. 

Mon  cher  ami,  tu  ne  t'attendais  sans  doute  pas  k  reoevoir  des 

lettres  dat^es  d'un  nom  aossi  baroqaCy  mais  c'est  celui  que  les 

sauvages  7  ont  mis,  et  oomme  ils  soot  les  premiers  poaeseeors 

du  paySy  il  est  juste  de  I'appeler  oomme  eox.    (On  prononce 

MaitdbaiF.)     Cest  ici  que  nous  allons  passer  I'hiver.     Nous 

avons  pr6fl&r6  les  glaoes  do  nord  ao  climat  tempM  qoliabitent 

les  Quakers,  et  si  nous  f  avioos  avec  nous  poor  c6l£brer  rEnalade 

et  pour  vivre  avec  noosy  je  fassore  que  nous  serions  fort  ooDtens 

de  notre  sort  actueL    Our  jusqo'i  present  notre  iant6  et  nos 

affiiires  pfeoniaires  vont  fort  Uen ;  qoand  je  dis  fort  bien,  c*est 

qo'A  r^ard  du  dernier  article  nous  ne  sonunea  pas  trop  am- 

bitieux.    Je  vais  te  d^tailler  toot  r«tat  de  nos  affiurea.    Dana  la 

maisoQ  oft  nous  demeoriooa  h  Boston  noos  raooootrlmeB  one 

Soissesse  qoi  avmit  Cpoosft  on  Genevois  nommC  de  Leademier  de 

Rossin  et  dont  je  crois  t'avotr  dit  deox  mots  dans  one  de  mes 

lettres  prfoSdentes.     H  7  avmit  trente  ana  qo'O  teit  veno 

s'itablir  dans  la  NooveUe-Eooase.    To  aaia  qoe  eette  province 

et  le  Oanada  aont  les  aeoks  qoi  aoient  restito  soos  le  joog 

anglais.    Une  partie  des  habitans  de  la  premitoe  easaTE  oqien* 

dant  de  se  r6voltcr  il  7  a  deox  00  trois  ana.    Mais  n'aTant  pas 

M  sootenos  ils  furent  obligte  de  s'enfoir  dana  la  NooveUe- 

Angleterre.    Parmi  eox  6tait  on  des  fils  de  de  Lesdemier.    II 
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vInt  dans  cette  place  oH  il  fut  fait  lieutenant.  II  fut  ensuite 
fait  prisonnier  et  men6  k  Halifax  (la  capitale  de  la  Nouvelle- 
Ecoese).  Son  p^re  Falla  voir  en  prison  et  la  lui  fit  adoueir 
jasqu'^  oe  qu'il  fut  6chang6.  Alais  il  essuya  beaucoup  de  d^sa- 
gr^niens  de  la  part  de  ses  amis  qui  lui  reprochaient  d'avoir  un 
fils  parmi  les  rebelles.  II  eut  ensuite  une  partie  de  ses  efiets 
pris  par  les  Am6ricains  tandis  qu'il  les  faisait  transporter  sur  mer 
d'uue  place  H  une  autre  oh  il  allait  s'^blir.  L'espdrance  de  les 
rccouvrcr  8*11  venait  k  Boston  jointe  au  souvenir  de  I'afiaire  de 
son  fils  I'engagea  It  quitter  la  Nouvelle-Ecoese  avec  un  autre  de 
ses  fils  (trois  autres  sont  au  service  du  roi  d'Angleterre)  et  sa 
femme.  Quand  nous  vinmes  k  Boston,  n'ajrant  rien  pu  re- 
couvrer,  il  ^tait  all4  jusqu'lk  Baltimore  dans  le  Maryland  voir 
s'il  ne  troaverait  rien  k  faire;  et  It  Tarrivte  de  la  flotte  fran$aise 
k  Rliode  Island,  il  j  alia  et  y  prit  un  Capudn  pour  servir  de 
missionnaire  parmi  les  sauvages  dans  cette  place.  Car  lis  sont 
toos  catholiqucs  et  da  parti  des  Franjais.  Dans  ee  m6me  temps 
ayant  de  la  peine  It  vendre  notre  th£  et  voyant  beaucoup  de 
difficult^)  pour  le  cominofvo  du  c6t6  de  la  Pensilvanie,  nous 
fchangfAmes  notre  th6  contre  des  marchandises  des  lies,  et  nous 
WlsolQmcs  de  venir  ici  acketer  du  poisson  et  faire  la  tr%ite  de  la 
pelleCerie  avec  les  sauvages.  Madiias  est  la  demidre  place  au 
nord-Gst  de  la  Nouvelle-Anglcterre,  It  environ  cent  lieues  de 
Boston,  dans  le  comt£  de  Main  qui  est  annex6  It  T^tat  de  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay.  II  n'y  a  que  quinxe  ans  qu'on  y  a  formi  an 
C-tablisscment  qui  est  fort  paavre  It  cause  de  la  guerre  et  qui  ne 
consiste  qu'eo  160  families  dispersfes  dans  an  espace  de  3  A  4 
licucs.  Nous  sommes  dans  le  dief-lieu,  od  est  an  fort,  le  colonel 
Allan  commandant  de  la  place  et  surintendant  de  toos  les 
aau\-agQi  qui  sont  entre  le  Canada,  la  Noovelle-Ecosse  et  la 
Nouvelle-Angleterre,  et  tous  les  officters.  Lesdemier  le  fils, 
cliez  qui  nous  logeons,  est  on  tr^joli  garpm.  Noos  y  passerons 
lliiver  et  probablemcnt  nous  prendrons  des  terres  le  printems 
prochain,  non  pas  ici  mats  on  peo  plos  ao  nord  oo  aa  sud  oik 
dies  sont  meilleures.  On  les  a  pour  rien,  mais  dies  sont  en 
fridie  et  waacz  difiidlcs  It  travailler.  Ajoute  It  cela  le  manque 
dliommes.  Cest  pourquoi  je  te  le  r^pHe,  informe-toi  des  con- 
ditions aaxqadks  des  paysans  voudraient  venir  ioi*    Celles  qae 
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Dous  pourrions  aooorder  k  peu  pr^  sentient  de  les  faire  trans- 
porter gratis,  de  les  entretenir  la  premiere  ann6c,  aprte  quoi  la 
moiti^  du  revenu  des  terres  qu'ils  d^fricheraient  en  cas  que  oe 
fussent  des  bleds,  ou  le  quart  si  c'^taient  des  p&turages,  leur 
resteraient  pendant  dix,  quinze  ou  vingt  ans  suivant  les  arrange- 
mens  (le  plus  longtems  serait  le  mieux),  et  au  bout  de  oe  terns  la 
moiti^  ou  le  quart  des  terres  leur  appartiendrait  k  perp6tuit6  sans 
qu'ils  fussent  obligfo  de  cultivar  davantage  Fautre  moid^  ou  les 
autres  trois  quarts.  En  cas  que  tu  en  trouvaases,  tois-nous  le 
avec  les  oonditions,  le  nombre,  &c. 

Nous  avons  d^jk  vu  plusieurs  sauvages,  tons  presqu'aussi  noirs 
que  des  n^res^  habillte  presqu'H  PEuroptoine  excepts  les  femmes 

qui ^Mais  je  veux  te  laisscr  un  peu  de  curiosity  sans  la  satis- 

faire,  afin  que  tu  ayes  autant  de  motifs  que  possible  pour  venir 
nous  joindre  au  plus  i6t  Mais  ne  pars  que  qoand  nous  te  le 
dirons,  paroequ'en  cas  que  tu  ayes  de  Taigent,  nous  t'indiquarons 
quelles  marchandises  tu  dois  acheter,  et  paroeque  noos  tAcherons 
de  te  procurer  un  emborquement  agr^able.  Dans  noCre  passage 
de  Boston  id  nous  avons  ooum  plus  de  risque  qu'en  venant 
d'Europe.  Le  Booond  jour  de  notre  voyage  nous  relAdiAmes  k 
Kewbuiy,  jolie  ville  k  dix  lieoes  de  Boston  et  nous  y  ftdmes 
retenus  6k6  jours  par  les  vents  contraires.  Uentrfe  da  hAvre 
est  tr^s-^troite  et  il  y  a  un  grand  nombre  de  brisans,  de  manidre 
que  quaad  les  vents  ont  souffle  depuis  le  dehors  pendant  qodqiie 
terns  il  y  ades  vagoes  prodigieuses  qui  pouvaient  briser  oa  renver* 
sor  le  vaisseau  quand  nous  voulAmes  sortir.  Nous  fAmes  done 
obliges  de  resto*  encore  quelques  jours  josqu^i  oe  que  la  mer  fAt 
calm^  Enfin  noos  partimes  aprte  noos  toe  fchoo^  2  fois  dans 
le  hAvre*  Aprte  deox  joors  de  navigation  les  vents  oontnures  et 
tr^forts  noos  oblig^rent  d'entrer  k  Oasco  Bay,  oft  ert  la  ville 
de  Falmooth,  one  des  premidres  victimes  de  oette  goerre^  car 
elle  a  M  preaqo^enti^rement  hrtUe  par  ks  Anglais  en  79.  Le 
lendanain  noos  en  partimes.  Bon  vent  toot  le  joor,  la  noit  et 
le  lendemain,  mais  on  brooillard  Cpais.  Le  leodemain  on  ooop 
de  vent  dtdiira  notre  grande  voile.  On  la  raocommoda  tant 
bien  que  mal,  et  k  peine  £tait-elle  replae6c  que  le  vent  aogmenta 
et  on  qoart  d'heure  aprte  on  d^cou^Tit  toot  k  coup  la  terre  k 
one  portfe^e-fusil  k  gauche.    Xou?  allions  nord-est  et  le  vent 
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^t  ouest,  c'est  h  dire  qu'il  portait  droit  contre  terre^  et  la 
mar^  montait.  L'on  ne  pouvait  plus  virer  de  bord  et  I'on  fut 
oblige  d'aller  autant  contre  le  vent  qu'on  le  pouvait  (par  un 
angle  de  80  d^r^);  malgr6  cela  on  approchait  toujours  de 
terre,  mais  on  en  voyait  le  bout  et  heureuscment  elle  toumait 
mojennant  quoi  nous  ^happftmes^  mais  nous  n'6tions  pas  k  deux 
toises  d'un  roc  qui  ^tait  h  I'avant  de  la  terre  quand  nous  la  d^ 
posBftmes.  Nous  gagnftmes  le  large  au  plus  vtte,  et  aprte  avoir 
4t^  battus  par  la  temp6te  toute  la  nuit^  nous  arrivAmes  le  lende- 
main  ici. 

Je  n'ai  pes  bcsoin  de  te  dire  que  ceci  est  toit  au  nom  de  tons 
ks  deuxy  et  comme  tu  le  vois  le  papier  ne  me  permct  pas  de 
causer  plus  longtems  avec  toi.  Adieu,  mon  bon  ami.  Cette 
lettre  est  achev^  le  7e  novembre.  Je  num^rote  mes  lettres. 
Fais-en  autant  et  dis-moi  quels  num^roe  tu  as  reyus. 

Tu  ne  reoevras  point  de  lettres  de  nous  d'ici  au  printems,  la 
oommunication  6tant  fcrmte. 

En  rclisant  ma  lettre  je  vois  que  je  ne  t'ai  rien  dit  de  la 
mani^re  de  vi\Te  de  cc  pays.  Le  commerce  oonsiste  en  poLasoUi 
plancfaesy  mAture^,  pelletcriesy  et  il  est  fort  ax'antageux.  Avant  la 
guerre  cm  ne  faisait  que  conper  des  planches,  depuis  on  a  d^frich£ 
les  terres ;  il  n'y  a  encore  que  fort  peu  de  bleds,  mais  des  patates 
et  des  nicincs  de  toutc  e^pdce  en  abondance,  point  de  fruits,  et  du 
Utail  mais  pcti.  Noas  avons  d6^  une  vache.  Cest  un  com- 
mencement de  m^tairie^  comme  tu  vois.  Trois  rividres  sc  jettent 
dans  le  hAvre  et  c'est  k  deux  lieues  au-dessus  de  leur  embouchure 
que  Douf»  sommes  h  Im  jonction  de  deux  d'entr'elles.  Nous  allons 
en  bAlcaux  de  toute  esp^ce  et  cntr'autres  sur  des  canots  d'foorce, 
dont  tu  seras  encfaant6,  qudques  firagiles  qu'ib  soient  Tout  cela 
g^  tout  Vhyvet  et  on  peat  faire  dix  lieues  en  patins.  On  va 
snr  la  neige  avec  one  sorte  de  machine  qui  s'attadie  aux  pieds, 
nonuD^  raquetles,  et  avec  laqoelle  on  n'enfonce  point,  quelque 
tendre  qu'elle  soit.  On  fait  trente,  qnarante  lieues  k  travers 
les  bois^  les  laos,  les  ri>*i^rc8,  en  raquettes,  en  patins,  en  canots 
d'foNTe.  Gar  on  les  i^orie  sur  son  dos  qiuind  on  arrive  k  un 
endroit  oft  il  n'y  a  plus  d'ean  ja^^u'au  premier  ruinoeau,  od  Ton 
se  rembarque. 

Di»-notts  qoelque  diose  de  Geneve ;  des  affiiires  politiques,  du 
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proe^  Bnikt,  de  ti  mani^re  de  paaBer  too  terns  i  present,  i&e. 
AdresBe-ooos  tes  lettres  it  Boston. 
MossiEUB  Jeax  Badollet, 

Chez  iroDsieiir  k  Oievalier  de  Yiveiis^  i  CUxmc 

A  letter  fixoi  Serre,  wliidi  was  enclosed  with  the  above  loog 
despatch  fixoi  Gallatin,  throws  some  light  on  Setie's  inu^inative 
and  poetical  fharartor  and  his  probable  jnflnenoe  on  the  more 
pnctiai  mind  of  his  companian,  althoogfi,  to  aajr  the  truth,  his 
idea  of  life  and  its  le^KinalMlities  ww  simplj  that  of  the  nm- 
awBf  sdiool-boj* 

SEEKS  TO  BADOLLBT. 

Hon  cfaer  ami  Badollet,  noos  sommgs  id  daiM  mi  pajrs  od  je 
crois  qoe  ta  te  pkiiais  bien ;  noos  demeoraos  an  milien  d'nne 
forftt  sor  le  bord  d'one  riviere ;  noos  poovons  chaaocr,  pbchet, 
noos  baigner,  aller  en  patins  qoand  bon  noos  aemUe.  A  jn^ 
sent  noos  noos  fiuudBom  gaillaidement  devant  mi  bon  feo,  et  ee 
qo^  J  a  de  mieox  c'est  qoe  c'est  noos-mteMS  qoi  aDons  ooiqier 
le  bob  dans  la  fortL  To  aais  OMnme  noos  noos  amosioos  k 
Gen^e  A  noosfnromenerenbitean.  Eh  bien!  jem'amosecneofe 
mieox  ici  A  navigoer  dans  descanotsdeaanvages.  Ossontoons- 
tmits  avec  de  T^eoroe  de  boolean  et  sent  duumants  poor  aller 
on  oo  deox  dedans;  on  peot  ^y  ooodier  oomme  dans  on  lit,  et 
lamertout  isonaise;  il  n'j«  pas  de  petit  missean  qoi  n'ait  asses 
d'eao  poor  ees  jolies  voitoies.  II  j  a  qodqoe  terns  qoe  je  des- 
oendb  one  petite  riviere  fort  tooite;  le  terns  teit  soperbe;  je 
voysis  des  prairies  k  deox  pas  de  moi ;  j'itais  ooodi6  toot  le  long 
du  canot  sor  one  coovertore,  et  il  j  avait  si  peo  d'eao  qo'il  me 
scmblait  glisser  sor  les  prte  et  les  gaaons.  Je  toome,  je  diar> 
pente,  je  dessine,  je  jooe  do  violon ;  il  n'y  a  pas  diablerie  qoe  je 
ne  faase  poor  m'amoser.  Note  avec  oela  qoe  noos  sommes  id  en 
compognie  de  dnq  boorgeois  et  booigeoises  de  Geneve.  H  est 
bien  vrai  qo'il  j  en  a  trob  de  n6s  en  Am^nqoe,  mais  ils  n'en  ont 
pas  moins  conserve  le  sang  r^Uicain  de  leors  ano^tresi  et  M. 
Lesdemier  le  fils,  n6  dans  ce  continent  d'on  p^  genevois,  est 
celui  de  tons  les  Am£ricains  qoe  j'ai  vo  encore  le  plus  i£l6  et  le 
plus  plein  d'enthotisi&sme  poor  la  liberty  de  son  pnys. 
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Adieu,  mon  cher  ami.  J'espdre  que  V6t^  prochain  tu  viendras 
m'aider  k  pagailler  (signiiie  ramer)  dans  un  canot  de  sauvage. 
Nous  irons  rcmonter  la  riviere  St  Jean  ou  le  fleuve  St  Laurent 
visiter  le  Canada.  Si  tu  pouvais  trouver  moyen  de  m'envoyer  une 
demi-douzaine  de  bouts  de  tubes  capillaircs  pour  thermom^tre, 
tu  obligerais  beaucoup  ton  affectionn6  ami. 

P.S. — ^Nous  allons  bient6t  faire  un  petit  voyage  pour  voir  une 
habitation  de  sauvages. 

A  little  more  information  is  given  by  the  fragment  of  another 
letter,  written  nearly  two  years  afterwards,  but  covering  the  same 
ground. 

GALLATIN  TO  BADOLLET. 

Cambridok,  15  sepUmbre,  1782. 

Mod  bon  ami,  je  t'toris  sans  aavoir  od  tu  cs,  et  sans  savoir  si 
mes  lettres  te  parviendront,  ou  si  mdme  tu  te  soucics  d'en  rece- 
voir;  car  a  je  ne  oomptais  pas  autant  sur  ton  amiti6  que  je  le 
fais,  je  serais  presqtie  port£  k  croire  que  tu  n'as  r6]H)ndu  k  aucune 
des  lettres  que  nous  t'avons  tontefi,  Serre  et  moi,  dcpuis  plas  de 
deiix  an^.  Ceikeodiint  te  jugcant  par  moi-m^nic  et  surtout  te 
cunnaLsi^ant  coinnic  y*  fui?^,  j'aimc  raieux  peiu^cr  que  toutes  no?* 
Icttrc;^  ijot  H^  j»er<hics!,  ou  que  toutes  Ics  tienncs  ont  nubi  cc  sort. 
Am*i  cdmincti^nt  fmr  In  4lrllxi^me  nupiKxition,  je  vais  tc  faire 
tin  cmirt  oairC'  de  no«  avetitiires. 

XuCtv  vovngc  jufiqiien  Am(*rique  ne  fut  mar«|u6  par  autriiu 
^v^ncnient  n^marqimble  rxn^pt^  le  vol  que  le  second  du  \Tii.sseau 
notL^  Ht  de  la  moiti^^  tK*  n<»tre  lingi*  et  de  quel(|u'ai7^nt.  Xoih 
umvAmep  k  Ik»ton  le  lo  juillet,  1780,  et  nous  y  rcittAmcs  deux 
moi^  avant  de  poiivotr  nrrui  d^faire  de  queI«|U»  caise^s  de  tli6 
c|uc  ttotis  aviouH  aehct^^'H  avant  de  noa«  enibaniuer.  lia  d!flfi<Hih(^ 
deie  tnmi«i¥>rter  i  Phi  fade!  jihie  et  le  dfe»ir  d'augmenter  un  pen 
nos  fomU  avant  dy  alt*  r,  iuh»  d^termina  k  pa*<Her  dan<«  le  nord 
de  cet  ftat  dan^  Ic  dcnifi  r  rtablissenient  qu'aient  Ics  Am6riGain*4 
mf  Ics  froati^res  de  h  Nirtivtlle-EJcoase.  Cctte  place  se  nomnie 
Ibdiias  et  est  un  pm  dt*  mer  situ^  sur  la  baye  Fundny,  ou 
Frsin^ai^,  k  cent  Iieui^  X,-R  de  Boston.     Un  Grenevois  nomm6 
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Lesdemier,  un  bon  paysan  de  RosbId,  qui  apr^  avoir  fait  de  fort 
bons  ^blidscments  en  Xouvelle-Ecosse,  les  a\*ait  p^us  en  partie 
par  sa  faute^  en  partie  par  son  attachemcnt  pour  la  cause  des 
Am^ricains,  et  qui  allait  avec  un  capucin  (destine  ^  pr^er  des 
sauvages)  joindre  son  fils  qui  est  lieutenant  au  service  am^cain 
h  )Iaeiiia<^, — ee  Genevois,  dis-je,  fut  un  des  motifs  qui  nous  en- 
tralna  dans  le  nord,  ot  notre  curiosity  ne  demandait  pas  mieux 
que  de  nous  conduire.  Nous  parttnies  de  Boston  le  ler  octobrc, 
1780,  et  apr^  avoir  reldeh^  h  Newbury  et  k  Casco  Bay  (deux 
ports  de  la  Nouvelle-Angleterre,  situ^  le  premier  H  quinze  lieues 
et  le  second  k  quarante-cinq  nord-est  de  Boston),  et  avoir  pens6 
nous  perdre  dans  un  brouillard  oontre  un  rocher,  en  grande  partie 
par  I'ignorance  de  nos  matelots,  nous  arriv/kmes  le  loe  octobre 
dans  la  rividre  de  Macbias.  Te  donner  une  id^  de  ee  pays  n'est 
pas  bicn  difficile ;  quatre  ou  cinq  maisons  ou  plutdt  cahutes  de 
bois  ^parses  dans  I'espaoe  de  deux  lieues  de  o6te  que  Ton  d6- 
cou\nre  k  la  fois,  deux  ou  trois  arpens  de  tcrre  d^frich^  autour 
de  cbaque  cabute,  et  quand  je  dis  d^fricb^  j'entends  seulement 
qu'on  a  coup6  les  arbrcs  des  alentours  et  que  Ton  a  plant6 
quelques  patates  entre  les  souches^  et  au  delli,  de  quel  o6t^  que 
Ton  se  toume,  rien  que  des  bois  immenses  qui  boment  la  vue  de 
tons  o6Ul8,  voillt  oe  que  le  premier  conp-d'oeil  pr6sente.  II  ne 
laiaec  cependant  pas  que  d'y  avoir  quelques  vari^t^  dans  oette 
vue,  quclqu'uniforme  qu'elle  soit  naturclleraent  Le  port  que  la 
rivi(^rc  forme  It  son  eraboucburc,  port  qui  pour  ledire  en  passant 
out  asHez  beau  et  trfis-sAr,  est  pareem^  de  quelques  petites  lies. 
Les  difR;rentes  reflexions  du  soleil  sur  les  arbros  de  difiSrcntcs 
couleurs  dont  dies  sont  couvertes,  sur  les  rocs  e8Garp6«  qui  en  bor- 
dent  quelqucs-unes  et  sur  les  vagucs  qui  se  brisent  It  leur  pied, 
formcnt  des  contrastcs  aasci  agrtebles.  Ajoute  k  cela  quelques 
IjAteaux  k  voiles  ou  It  raroes  et  quelques  pedts  canots,  les  uns  de 
liois,  les  autrcs  d'6ooroc  d'arbre  et  faitv  par  les  sauvages,  qui  sont 
mente  par  un  ou  deux  bommes,  souvent  par  quelques  jolies  jeunes 
filles  v^tues  tr5i»-simplenient  mais  propreroent,  arm^  chacun 
d^une  pagaye  avcc  laquelle  ils  font  voler  leur  fragile  navire,  et 
tu  auras  une  id^-e  de  la  vue  de  toutes  les  c6tes  et  bayes  du  nord  de 
la  Nouvelle-Angleterre.  Cinq  millcs  au-dcssus  de  remlxnichure 
de  la  riviere  est  le  principal  £tablissement,  car  il  y  a  une  vingt- 
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aine  de  maisons  et  un  fort  de  terre  et  de  bois  d6fcndu  par  se})t 
pieces  de  canon^  et  par  une  garnison  de  15  k  20  homines.  C'est 
un  colonel  nomm6  Allan  qui  est  le  coinmandeur  de  cette  re- 
doutable  place,  mais  il  a  un  emploi  un  pen  plus  im])ortant,  cclui 
de  snrintendant  de  tous  Ics  eauvages  de  cette  partie.  Je  t'ai  dit 
qu'un  de  nos  motifs  i)0ur  aller  k  Machias  6tait  d'augnienter  un 
peu  nos  fonds;  pour  cela  nous  avions  employ^  les  deux  millc 
livres  argent  de  France  qui  fomiait  notre  capital,  k  achetcr  du 
rfaum,  du  sucre  et  du  tabac,  que  nous  comptions  vendrc  aux 
sauvages  on  aux  habitans;  mais  ces  dcmiers  n'ayant  point 
d'aigenty  la  saison  du  poiseon  sal6  qu'ils  ])^chent  en  a»«ez  grande 
quantity  .  .  . 

The  remainder  of  this  letter  is  lost,  and  the  loss  is  the  more 
unfortunate  bccaa«e  the  next  mox^ements  of  tlie  two  travellers 
are  someii^'hat  obscure.  Tliey  appear  to  liave  ^-asted  a  year  at 
lladiias  quite  aimlessly,  ¥rith  possibly  some  advantage  to  tlieir 
facility  of  talking,  but  at  a  serious  cost  to  their  slender  resources. 
In  the  war,  though  they  were  on  the  frontier,  and  no  doubt 
quite  in  tlie  humor  for  excitement  of  the  kind,  fhey  had  little 
opportunity  to  take  part  **  1  went  twice  as  a  volunteer,^  says 
Mr.  Ciallatin,  in  a  letter  written  in  1846,^  ^to  Pasnaniaquoddy 
Bay,  the  firat  time  in  November,  1780,  under  Colonel  Allen,  who 
oommandod  at  Machias  and  ^*as  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs 
in  that  quarter.  It  was  then  and  at  PasKamaquoddy  that  I  was 
for  a  few  dajrs  left  accidentally  in  commaml  of  mme  militia, 
volunteere,  and  Indians,  and  of  a  small  temponir)'  wcirk  de- 
fended by  one  cannon  and  soon  afler  abumloncd.  As  I  never 
met  the  enemy,  I  have  not  the  slightest  claim  to  militan*  scr- 
viocs.''  But  what  was  of  much  more  consequence,  he  ad\*anced 
four  hundred  dollain  in  supplies  to  the  garrisHin  at  Machias,  for 
whkfa  he  was  ultimately  paid  by  a  Trcasun-  ^-arrant,  which, 
as  the  Tressury  was  penniless,  he  was  ol>liged  to  sell  for  wimt 
it  would  bring,  namtly,  one  hundred  dollaiK  Nevertheless  he 
found  Machias  and  the  Losdemiers  so  annu^ing,  or  perha|)s  he 
felt  so  little  desire  to  throw  himself  again  upon  tlie  world,  tliat 

*  Lttier  to  Jolm  Connor,  Otb  January,  1S46.     Writiagt,  toI.  ii.  p.  621. 
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he  remained  all  the  following  summer  buried  in  this  remote 
wilderness,  cultivating  that  rude,  free  life  which  seems  to  have 
been  Serre's  ideal  even  more  than  his  own.  They  came  at 
length  so  near  the  end  of  their  resources  tliat  they  were  forced 
to  seek  some  new  means  of  support.  In  October,  1781,  there- 
fore, they  quitted  [Machias  and  returned  to  Boston,  where  Grallatin 
set  himself  to  the  task  of  obtaining  pupils  in  French.  None  of 
his  letters  during  this  period  have  been  preserved  except  the 
fragment  already  given,  and  tlie  only  light  tliat  can  now  be 
thro\iii  on  his  situation  at  Boston  is  found  in  occasional  refer- 
ences to  his  letters  by  his  correspondents  at  home  in  their  replies. 

MLLE.  PICTET  TO  GALLATIN. 

No.  5. 

GiKkTi,  6  furrier,  1782. 

J'ai  rc^u,  mon  cher  ami,  ta  lettre  de  Boston  du  18e  dteembre^ 
1781,  qui  m'a  fait  grand  plaisir.  Je  suis  bien  aise  que  vous  ne 
soyez  plus  dans  Tesp^  de  d^rt  od  vous  avez  passi  Fhiver 
pr6e§dent  et  ot  je  ne  voyais  rien  k  gagner  pour  voos  maia  beau- 
coup  k  perdre  jxir  la  mauvaise  oompagnie  k  laquelle  vous  6tiez 
r6duit  Je  suis  content  auasi  de  I'aveu  naif  que  tu  fais  de  ton 
ennui ;  .  .  .  vous  n'^tcs  peut-^tre  pas  beauooup  mieux  k  Boston, 
n'y  ^tant  connu  de  pereonne;  mais  il  n'est  pas  impossible  de 
faire  qticlqucs  bonnes  connaissances  si  vous  y  passes  quelque 
terns.  Je  t'y  adrcssai  une  lettre  le  6e  Janvier,  1782,  Na  4,  sous 
le  oouvcrt  de  M.  le  Docteur  Samuel  Coo|)er,  It  laquelle  je  joignis 
an  mtooire  {Miur  lui  dcmander  k  s'informer  de  vous  k  l^Iachias, 
o£l  je  vous  croyais  encore,  de  vouloir  bien  vous  prot^er  soit  k 
Maebias  soit  k  Boston.  Je  lui  contais  voire  liistoire  •  •  •  et  lui 
dMiis  que  M.  Franklin,  son  ami,  devait  le  chai^ger  de  te  remettre 
mille  li\Tcs,  .  .  .  qu'ou  rcmettrait  ici  k  'SL  Marignac,  chez  lequel 
M.  Johannot  son  pctit^fils  est  en  pension.  Cest  oe  jeane  honune, 
que  nous  voyous  souvent,  qui  voulut  bien  envoyer  k  toot  dans 
une  lettre  de  rccommandation  pour  vous  k  son  grand-p^re.  •  •  • 
La  lettre  par  laquelle  M.  Joluuuiot  te  reeommande  k  son  ami  et 
le  diaq^e  de  te  jviyer  mille  Ii\Te8  .  •  •  n'arriverm  vraisembla- 
blement  quVn  m^nie  terns  que  celle-ci,  ce  dont  je  suis  tr^ftdi^, 
ne  doiitant  |kv4  <|Ui*  tu  n^aies  grand  bosoin  d'ai^gent     J'ai  peine 
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k  croire  que  les  lemons  de  Franjais  que  vous  doonez  sufiBsent  h 
V08  besoins.  .  .  •  Si  ton  onde  le  eadet  oonsent,  je  t'enverrai  h 
Philadelphie  les  800  livres^  .  .  •  puisque  tu  dis  que  tu  veux  y 
aller  au  printems. 

MLLB.  PICfTBT  TO  GALLATIN. 
No,  8. 

14  noTembrei  1782. 

•  •  •  Eofiu  le  jeune  Johannot  vient  de  reoevoir  une  lettre  de 
M.  eon  grand-p^  qui  lui  parle  de  toi ;  il  t^a  fait  obtenir  une 
place  de  Profeaseur  en  langue  franjaise  dans  I'acadtoiie  de 
Boston.  •  •  • 

MLLX.  PICTET  TO  GALLATIN. 
No.  9. 

80  norembre,  1782. 

Je  legois,  mon  dier  ami,  ta  lettre  du  5e  septembre,  1782, 
Na  3.  •  .  •  Elle  m'a  fait  d'antant  plus  de  plaisir  que  je  I'ai 
troovte  mieux  que  les  prMdentes;  elle  est  sensfe  et  d^pouillfe 
d'enthousiasme ;  il  me  semble  que  tu  commences  It  voir  les  choees 
sous  leor  vrai  point  de  vue.  •  •  •  Je  vois  a\'ec  giand  plaisir  que 
tu  ne  penses  plus  ao  oonmieroe.  •  •  •  Je  ne  puis  m'empdcher  de 
te  r6p6ter  que  tu  dois  te  d£fier  de  Fimagination  et  de  la  tdte  de 
Serre;  il  I'a  1^^;  Fimagination  a  plus  de  port  It  ses  projets 
que  le  nusonnement.  •  •  • 

MLUL  PICTBT  TO  GALLATIN. 
No.  10. 

26  d^cembre,  1782. 

...  Tu  me  dis  que  ta  iant6  est  bonne;  je  trouve  que  tu  la 

mets  k  de  terribles  ipreuves,  et  quoique  ta  vie  soit  moins  ptoible 

que  quand  tn  teia  coapenr  de  bob  It  Machias,  la  quantity  de 

lemons  que  tn  es  obligC  de  donner  me  paralt  une  chose  bien 

fSdigante  et  bien  ennuyeose.    J'esp^  que  tu  serM  de%'enu  un 

pea  moins  diflScile  et  moins  sujet  k  FennuL  .  .  . 

SSnai  TO  BADOLLR. 

Cam BBioot,  IS  d4e«iibr«,  1782. 
Mon  dier  ami,  ma  foi  I  je  perds  patience  ct  je  n'ai  pos  tout  It 
fait  tort    Tu  conviendras  avec  nous  qu'apr^  t'avoir  ^crit  une 
doujBaine  de  lettres  sans  recevoir  aucune  riponse,  il  nous  est  bien 
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permis  d'^tze  on  pea  en  colore.  Aa  nom  de  Dieu,  dis-noos  oH 
es-ta,  que  fais-to,  ea-ta  mort  oa  en  vie?  Comment  serait-il 
posdble  qoe  ta  n'eoaseB  repa  ancone  de  nos  lettres,  ou  qu'en 
ajant  re^u,  to  te  fusses  si  pea  embarrass^  de  nous ;  toi  sur  qui 
nous  oompdons  si  forti  •  Kon;  j'aime  mieax  croire  que  tu  te 
soax'iens  enocNre  de  nous,  et  attribuer  ta  n%ligence  apparente  au 
mau\*ais  sort  de  tes  lettres. 

Je  ne  vais  p(Hnt  te  fiedre  ici  le  detail  de  toutes  nos  aventures 
dans  oe  pays,  qui  sont  assez  carieuses  et  int^ressantes.  Nous 
avons  visits  toute  la  o6te  septentrionale  des  ftats-Unis  depuis 
Boston  jusqu'H  Pasmacadie,  quelquefois  s6par6s  Tun  de  rautre, 
mais  le  plus  souvent  ensemble;  nous  avons  habit6  pamii  les 
sauvagoBy  vo^'ag6  avec  eux,  par  terns  dans  leurs  canots  d'teNnoe, 
ooucb6  dans  leurs  cabanes  et  assists  It  un  de  leurs  festins ;  nous 
nous  sommes  trouvte  rassonbUs  cinq  Genevois  k  Machias  pen- 
dant un  hiver,  au  milieu  des  bois  et  des  Indiens.  Combien  de 
fois  nous  avons  pens6  k  toi  alors;  oombicn  de  fois  nous  t'avons 
d6Bir§  pour  venir  avec  nous  couper  du  bois  le  matin  et  le  trans- 
porter dans  notre  chaumidre  pour  nous  en  cliauflR*r.  Mr.  Les- 
demier  avec  qui  nous  demeurions  a  M  fermicr  k  Russin,  et 
quoique  depuis  trente  ans  dans  oe  pays  il  a  conserve  en  entier 
oetle  humeur  joviale  et  frandie  et  oet  esprit  libre  qui  caract^risent 
DOS  liabitans  de  la  oampagne.  La  premiere  fois  que  je  le  vis  je 
me  aentis  tou  de  joie^  j'animis  voulu  lui  sauter  au  cou  et  I'em- 
brasser ;  je  me  cms  k  Geneve  parmi  nos  bons  bourgeob  de  la 
campagne  et  il  me  semblait  voir  en  lui  un  ancien  ami. 

Part<Mit  od  nous  avons  M  nous  t'avons  toujours  rcgrettd.  De 
tous  les  jeunes  f^ens  de  notre  connoissanoe  k  qui  nous  avons 
pens6y  tu  es  le  i«ul  que  nous  ayons  toujours  d£Bir6  pour  com- 
pagnon  de  fortune  et  dont  le  canct^re  se  plairoit  le  plus  k  notre 
genre  de  vie.  Si  to  pouvais  t^maginer  la  liberty  dont  nous 
jouisBons  et  tous  les  avantages  qui  Paqoompagnenty  tu  n'b^terais 
pas  un  instant  k  venir  la  partager  avec  nous.  Nous  ne  courons 
point  aprte  la  Fortune.  L'ezp^rienoe  nous  a  appris  qu'elle  court 
souvent  aprte  llKimme  k  qui  elle  crie:  ArrHe;  mais  son  ardente 
ambition  k  rend  sourd  et  la  lui  reprfisente  toujoun  comme 
fuyant  dcvant  lui.  Alors  cro}-ant  Tatteindrc  k  force  de  courses 
et  de  iatigoesy  k  malheureux  s*en  6loigne  et  lui  6diappe.    Do 
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quels  regrets  ne  doitril  pas  6tre  consume  si  aprte  tant  de  peines 

et  de  travaux  il  vient  k  connaitre  son  erreur^  misdrable  par  sa 

faote  et  trop  fiuble  pour  retoumer  sur  ses  pas.    Je  ne  m'^n- 

nerais  point  que  le  d^sespoir  de  s'dtre  si  cruellement  tromp4,  le 

portAt  k  se  d^livrer  d'un  reste  d'existenoe  que  le  souvenir  de  sa 

faute  et  la  penste  rongeante  de  son  ambition  d^ue  lui  rendrait 

insupportable,    il^orant  done  si  la  fortune  nous  suit  ou  si  elle 

nous  prgc^e,  nous  ne  risquerons  point  notre  bonheur  pour  la 

joindre,  et  nous  aimons  mieux  un  6tat  qui  procure  une  jouissanoe 

moddrte  mais  pr^sente  et  oontinuey  que  oelui  qui  demande  des 

soufirances  prftliminaires'  et  n'ofire  en  retour  qu'un  avenir  plus 

s^duisant^  il  est  vrai,  mais  £loign6  et  inoertain.    Et  mkne  en  le 

snpposant  certain,  le  grand  avantage  pour  un  homme  qui  a 

anplojC  toute  sa  jeunesse  (c'est  k  dire  toute  la  partie  de  sa  vie 

SQBoeptible  de  jouissanoe)  en  veilles  et  en  fatigues^  de  poss^der 

dans  un  Age  avanc6  des  richesses  qui  lui  sont  alors  inudles  et 

superfluesl    Ce  n'est  pas  lonqu'il  est  devenu  incapable  de  sentir, 

qu'il  a  perdu  presqne  toute  la  vivadtfi  de  ses  sens  et  de  ses 

passionSi  qu'il  a  bnoin  de  rinstrument  pour  ks  satisfidre;  le 

plaiatr  le  plus  vif  que  ressent  un  vieillard  est  le  ressouvenir  de 

ceux  de  la  jeunesse,  mais  oelui-ci  n'auim  que  oelui  de  ses  peines 

paoato  et  cette  rCAezion  le  roidim  triste  et  mfilancolique. 

Notre  but  done,  mon  dier  ami,  est  le  plus  tAt  que  nous  pourrons 
de  nous  procurer  un  fond  de  tcrre  et  de  nous  mettre  fermicK ; 
ajant  ainsi  une  ressouroe  siire  pour  vivre  agrteblement  et  ind^ 
pendants,  nous  ponrroDs  kmqoe  Fenvie  nous  en  prendra,  aller  de 
terns  en  tems  faire  qudques  ezourrions  dans  le  dfhan  et  oourir 
lepays^ce  qui  est  undenos  plus  grands  plaisirs;  or  nous  n*atten- 
dronsqnetoi  poor  aooomplir  notre  prqjet;  fais  too  paqnet,jet'en 
prie,  et  hormis  que  tu  ne  eois  dans  des  drooostanoes  bicn  avan- 
tageusei^  viens  nous  joindre  toot  de  ioite.  Je  ne  saorais  croire 
avec  qi^  plaisir  je  m'imagine  qoelqoefois  nous  voir  tous  Ics 
trois  dans  notre  maison  de  campagne  occopte  des  dilKrcnts  soins 
de  la  campi^;ne,  pois  de  tems  en  terns  poor  varier,  aller  visiter 
quelque  noovelle  partie  do  monde;  si  la  fortune  se  trouvc  en 
passant,  noos  mettoos  la  main  deasus;  si  au  contraire  quelque 
revers  nooa  abat,  noos  noos  en  revenoos  vlte  dans  notre  feme, 
ok  noos  en  aommes  quittes  pour  cooper  notre  bois  noos-mdmes  et 
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labourer  notre  champ;  voilH  notre  pis-aUer,  et  quel  pis-aller!  un 
de  no6  plus  grands  amusements ! 

Ah  ^  nous  t'attendons  pour  le  plus  tard  le  printems  prochain. 
Pourvu  que  tu  aies  de  quoi  payer  ton  passage,  ne  t'lnquidte  pas 
du  reste.  Nous  ignorons  o£i  nous  senms  poeidvement  dans  ce 
tempsy  mais  dte  le  moment  que  tu  seras  arriv6,  si  c'est  k  Boston 
va  loger  chez  Tabon  qui  tient  une  auberge  fran9aise  k  Penseigne 
de  Valliasioe  dans  la  rue  appel4e  Fore  Street,  pr(monc6  Faure 
Strite.  Si  tu  n'arrives  pas  k  Boston,  taris  k  Tahon,  qui  t'indi- 
quera  ot  nous  sommes.  Emporte  aveo  toi  tout  oe  que  tu  poes^des 
et  tftehe  de  te  munir  d'un  ou  deux  bons  barom^tres  et  thermo- 
m^tres  et  de  tubes  pour  en  faire,  aveo  une  tongue  vue. 

Adieu,  mon  dier  ami ;  je  ne  sais  point  k  qui  adresser  octte 
lettre  pour  qu'elle  te  parvienne,  car  j'ignore  totalement  oil  est  ta 
residence  actuelle.  Gallatin  f  toit  anssi,  ainsi  je  ne  te  dis  rien 
deluL 

It  vns  the  watdiful  care  and  forethought  of  Mile.  Pictct 
that  enabled  Gallatin  to  tide  over  the  difficulties  of  these  two 
jearsy  bjr  obtaining  the  countenance  and  aid  of  Dr.  Cooper, 
which  opened  to  him  the  doon  of  Harvard  CoU<^  The  follow- 
ing paper  ahowa  the  position  he  oocapied  at  *h^  collq;e,  which 
has  been  sometimes  dignified  bjr  the  name  of  ProfeaBorship : 

''At  a  meeting  of  the  President  and  FellowB  of  Harvard 
College,  July  2, 1782:  Vole  6.  That  Mr.  Gallatin,  who  has 
requested  it,  be  permitted  to  instroct  in  the  French  language 
such  of  the  students  as  desire  it  and  who  shall  obtain  permission 
from  their  parents  or  guardians  in  writing,  signified  under  their 
hands  to  the  President;  whidi  students  shall  be  assessed  in  their 
quarter-bills  the  sums  agreed  for  with  Mr.  Gallatin  for  their 
instruction ;  and  that  Mr.  (Sallatin  be  allowed  the  use  of  the 
librarjr,  a  duunber  in  the  college,  and  commons  at  the  rate  paid 
bj  the  tnton^  if  he  desire  it 

''Oopjr.    Attest, 
'^  Josi3*H  WnxjOiD,  Prendent** 

The  list  of  students  who  availed  themselves  of  thb  privilege 
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is  still  preserved^  and  contains  a  nomber  of  names  then  best 
known  in  Boston.  The  terms  offered  were:  ''Provided  fi% 
students  engage,  the  sum  will  be  five  dollars  per  quarter  each, 
and  provided  sixty  (not  included  Messrs.  Oatis,  Pyncheon,  and 
Amory)  have  permits  from  their  relations,  the  price  will  be  four 
dollars  each.  They  are  under  no  obligation  to  engage  more  than 
by  the  quarter.''  The  "  Mr.  Oatis*'  was  apparently  Harrison 
Gray  Otis.  About  seventy  appear  to  have  taken  lessons,  which 
was,  for  that  day,  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  whole  number 
of  students.  Gallatin's  earnings  amounted  to  sometliing  less 
than  three  hundred  dollars,  and  he  seems  to  have  found  difli- 
colty  in  procuring  payment,  for  he  intimates  on  a  memorandum 
that  this  was  the  sampaUL 

Of  his  life  while  in  Boston  and  Cambridge  almost  nothing 
can  be  said.  He  was  not  fond  of  sodety,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  sought  the  society  of  Boston.  The  only 
American  friend  he  made,  of  whose  friendship  any  trace  remains, 
was  William  Bentlcy,  aflerwards  a  clergyman  long  settled  at 
Salem,  then  a  fellow-tutor  at  Cambridge.  When  Gallatin  left 
Cambridge  after  a  year  of  residence,  President  Willard,  Professor 
Wigglesworth,  and  Dr.  Cooper,  at  his  request,  gave  him  a  cer- 
tificate that  he  had  ''acquitted  himself  in  thb  department  with 
great  reputation.  He  appears  to  be  well  acquainted  with  letters, 
and  has  maintained  an  unblemished  diaracter  in  the  UniverBity 
and  in  this  part  of  the  country."  And  Mr.  Bentlcy,  in  wbune 
hands  he  left  a  few  small  money  settlements,  wrote  to  him  as 
foUowa,  endonng  the  testimonial : 

WILLUM  BEXTLET  TO  GALLATIN. 

HoLLU  IlALt«,  CAMaaiMS,  Aufutl  90,  1789. 
Mr.  Gaixatix, — I  profess  myself  happy  in  your  confidence. 
Your  veiy  reputable  conduct  in  the  University  has  obliged  all 
its  friends  to  afford  you  tlie  most  full  testimony  of  their  este<*m 
and  obligation,  as  the  within  testimonials  iKitness.  I  should 
have  answered  your  letter  of  July  11  sooner  Imd  not  the  call  of 
a  dissenting  congregation  at  Salem  obliged  my  absence  at  tliat 
timc^  and  the  immediately  ensuing  vacation  prevented  my  atten- 
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tkm  to  ycfor  buaiiesB.  ...  I  expect  sooo  to  kave  Cambridge, 
as  the  daj  appointed  for  n^  CH-dinatioQ  at  Sakm  is  the  24di  of 
S^tember.  In  every  situation  of  life  I  shall  valne  yoor  friend- 
ship and  company,  and  sobscribe  myself  jour  devoted  and  veiy 
homble  servant. 

N3. — ^Tbe  tototB  all  expressed  a  readiness  to  safascribe  to  any 
recommendation  or  encominm  whidi  coold  serve  Mr.  Gallatin's 
interest  in  America;  bat  our  names  would  appear  oddly  on  the 
list  with  the  president^  professors,  and  Dr.  Cooper. 

If  Gallatin  gained  die  esteem  of  so  excdient  a  man  as  Bentl^, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  deserved  it.  In  the  small  colle- 
giate society  of  that  day  there  was  little  opportonity  to  deeove, 
and  Beotlcyand  President  Willard  only  repeat  the  same  aeooont 
of  Gallatin's  diaiacter  and  abilities  which  comes  fixMn  all  other 
sooroes.  There  is,  too,  an  irresistible  accent  of  troth  in  the 
quaint  phraseology  of  Bentkj's  letter. 

But  he  had  no  intention  to  stop  here.  In  July,  1783,  be  took 
advantage  of  the  summer  vacation  to  traveL 

OALLAny  TO  SSBftE. 

Kbw  ToftK.nt  JoilWi,  178t. 
Mon  boo  ami,  nous  vdd  arrives  heurensement  k  New  York 
aprte  un  passage  plus  long  que  nous  n'avions  compt&  Nous 
loissAmes  Providence  jeudi  passt,  17e  courant,  et  arrivimes  le 
lendemain  h  Newport,  oft  nous  ne  flmes  que  diner,  ct  que  j'ai 
trouv6  mieux  situ£  et  plus  agriable  quoique  moins  bien  bAti  et 
moins  commerpmt  que  Providence.  Apropos  de  cette  demidre 
ville,  j'ai  M  voir  le  colMge,  oA  il  n'y  a  que  12  foolieri;  je  ne 
pus  vofar  le  president,  mais  le  tutor,  car  il  n'y  en  a  qu*un,  me 
parla  de  Poollin ;  il  me  dit  qu'ils  senuent  trte-diarmte  d'avoir 
un  maltre  franjais;  que  le  coll^  ni  les  teoUem  ne  pounmient 
lui  donner  que  peu  de  dioee,  mais  qull  se  trouverait  dans  la 
ville  un  nombre  asses  considteble  d'fo>lierB  pour  Toccuper 
autant  qu'il  voudrait;  qu'en  cas  qu'il  ^en  prteentftt  un,  le 
oolkgc  le  ferait  aflScher  sur  la  gazette  afin  qu^on  ouvrlt  pour  lui 
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une  sousmption  dans  la  ville  et  qu'il  sdt  sur  quoi  compter. 
Pour  revenir,  nous  laiss&mes  Newport  vendredi  h  2h,  aprts 
diner,  et  ne  sommes  arrive  ici  que  hier,  lundi,  k  la  nuit.  Nous 
avons  eu  bean  terns  mais  calme.  Les  bords  de  la  Longue-Isle 
prte  de  Xew-York  sont  passables,  mais  oeux  de  File  m^me  otl 
est  bAtie  New-York  sont  oou verts  de  campagnes  charmantes  au- 
dessus  de  la  ville.  Le  port  paralt  fort  beau  et  il  y  a  deux  fois 
antant  de  vaisseaux  qu'H  Boston.  Ce  que  j'ai  vu  de  la  ville  est 
asscz  bien,  mais  il  y  fait  horriblement  chand.  II  y  a  com^e  et 
nous  oomptons  y  aller  demain.  II  y  a  aussi  beaucoup  de  soldats, 
de  marinsy  et  de  r^fugi^,  les  derniers  trte  honndtes  et  polls  h  ce 
qu'on  dit,  mais  les  autres  fort  insolens.  Nous  comptons  portir 
aprte-demain  pour  Philadelphie,  oH  j'esp^re  trouver  de  tes  nou- 
velles  et  de  celles  de  N.  W.  Dans  notre  passage  de  Providence 
nous  avions  pour  compognon  de  passage  (parmi  plusieurs  autres) 
un  docteur  franjais  ou  barbier,  plus  bavard  que  La  Chapelle, 
plus  impudent  que  St  Pri  et  plus  b6te — ma  foi,  je  ne  sais  k  qui 
]e  comparer  pour  cela;  c'^tait  un  sot  fran$ais  au  superlatif;  il 
a  r§ussi  k  nous  esoroquer  trois  piastres,  sans  compter  ce  qu'il  a 
fait  aux  autres.  Les  fiUes  ne  sont  pas  si  jolies  ici  qu^k  Boston 
et  nous  n'avons  pas  encore  eu  la  moindre  aventure  galante  dans 
toute  notre  route.  Au  rcste,  oomme  tu  es  sans  doute  k  present 
un  grave  maltre  d'6oolc  et  que  tu  dois  avoir  pris  toute  la  p^idanteric 
inseparable  du  m^ier,  ce  n'est  plus  k  toi  que  j'oserais  faire  de 
tellcs  confidences.  J'esp^re  ccpcndant  que  tu  n'auras  pas  long- 
tems  k  t'ennuycr  It  ce  sot  emploi  et  je  t'torirai  tout  ce  que  nous 
avons  k  e<p6rer  dte  que  je  serai  k  Pliiladelphie.  Porte-toi  bien. 
Tout  k  toi. 

Mr.  Savary  te  fait  bien  des  complimens.  Notre  autre  com- 
pagnon  de  voyage  n'est  pas  id.  Auasi  je  les  supposerai  en  son 
nonu  n  est  arrive  hier  ici  une  fr(^te  d'Angleterrc  qui  a,  dit-on, 
apporte  le  traits  d^finitif  •  •  •  traits  dc  commerce  de.  .  .  . 

The  M.  Su^'ary  mentioned  here  as  Gallatin's  fellow-traveller 
from  Boston  was  to  have  a  great  influence  on  his  fortunes.  M. 
Savary  de  Valcoulon  was  from  Lyons.  Ha\nng  claims  against 
the  State  of  Virginia,  be  had  undertaken  himself  to  collect  them, 
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and  meeting  Gallatin  at  Boston^  they  had  become  travelling  com- 
panions. Th^  went  to  Philadelphia  tc^ther,  where  thej  re- 
mained till  November.  Serre  rejoined  them  there;  but  Gallatin's 
means  were  now  qaite  exhausted.  Their  combined  expenses, 
since  quitting  Geneva,  had  been  in  three  years  about  sixteen 
hundred  dollars,  including  three  hundred  dollars  lost  by  the 
Treasury  warrant.  Of  this  sum  Gallatin  had  advanced  about 
thirteen  hundred  dollars,  Serre's  father  resolutely  refusing  to  send 
his  son  any  money  at  all  or  to  honor  his  drafts.  A  settlement 
was  now  made.  Serre  gave  to  Gallatin  his  note  for  half  the  debt, 
about  six  hundred  dollars,  and,  joining  a  countryman  named 
Mussard,  went  to  Jamaica,  where  he  died,  in  1784,  of  the  West 
India  fever.  FiAy-three  years  afterwards  his  sister  by  will  re- 
paid the  principal  to  Mr.  Gtallatin,  who  had,  with  great  delicacy, 
declined  to  ask  for  payment  But  when  this  separation  between 
Gallatin  and  Serre  took  place,  it  was  intended  to  be  temporary 
only ;  Serre  was  to  return  and  to  rgoin  bis  friend,  who  mean- 
while was  to  carry  out  their  scheme  of  retreat  by  a  new  emigra- 
tion. The  sea-coast  was  not  yet  fiir  enough  removed  fromdvili- 
cation ;  th^  were  bent  upon  putting  another  month's  jooniqr 
between  themselves  and  Europe;  the  Ohio  was  now  their  ainu 
There  may  be  a  doubt  whether  thqr  drew  Savaiy  in  this  direo- 
tion,  or  whether  Savary  pointed  out  tlie  path  to  them.  In  any 
case,  Serre  sailed  for  Jamaica  in  the  middle  of  September,  before 
the  new  plans  were  eitirely  settled,  and  nothing  was  ever  heard 
from  him  again  until  repeated  inquiries  produced,  in  the  autunm 
of  1786,  a  brief  but  apparently  authentic  report  of  his  death 
two  years  before.  GalUtin  accepted  Savaiy's  offers^  and  went 
with  him  to  Richmond  to  assist  him  in  the  settlement  of  his 
claims.  But  before  they  left  Philadelpliia  a  larger  aobeme  was 
projected.  Savary  and  Gallatin  were  to  become  partoen  in  a 
purchase  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  aores  of  land  in 
\Vestem  Vii^ia,  Gallatin's  interest  being  one-foarth  of  the 
whole,  and  his  share  to  be  paid,  until  his  nugoritj,  in  the  form 
of  personal  superintendence. 

Meanwhile,  a  premonitory  symptom  of  revolution  had  oc- 
curred in  Geneva.  The  two  parties  bad  come  to  blows;  blond 
^\'as  shed ;  the  adjoining  governments  of  Switserland,  France, 
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and  Savoy  had  interposed,  and  held  the  city  in  armed  oocupar 
tion.  The  Liberab  were  deeply  disgusted  at  this  treatment,  and 
to  those  who  had  already  Idt  their  country  the  temptation  to 
return  became  smaller  than  ever. 


GALLATIN  TO  BADOLLET. 

PniLADELPHiK,  C6  ler  octobre,  1783. 
Mon  bon  ami,  je  viens  de  recevoir  ta  lettre  do  20  mars  qui  i\ 
qnelqaes  ^ards  m'a  fait  le  plus  grand  plaisir,  mais  qui  en  m'ap- 
prenant  toutes  les  droonstances  des  troubles  de  notre  malheureuse 
patrie  a  adiev£  de  m'6ter  toute  csp^rance  de  jamais  pouvoir  m'y 
fixer.  Non,  mon  ami,  il  est  impossible  k  un  homme  de  sens  et 
vertuenx,  n^  citqyen  d'un  £tat  libre,  et  qui  est  venu  sucer  encore 
I'amoar  de  Tind^pendance  dans  le  pays  le  plus  libre  de  I'nnivers; 
il  est  impossible,  dis-je,  H  cct  homme,  quelques  puisscnt  avoir  6t6 
les  pr^ug^s  de  son  enfance,  d'aller  jouer  nuUe  part  le  r6le  de 
tynm  ou  d'esclave,  et  comme  je  ne  vois  pas  qu'il  y  ait  d'autrc 
situation  k  choisir  k  Geneve,  je  me  Vob  foro6  de  reiioncer  pour 
toajoon  k  ces  murs  di6ris  qui  m'ont  vu  naltrc,  k  ma  famille,  k 
mes  amis;  k  moins  qo'unc  nouvelle  revolution  ne  cliange  beau- 
coop  la  situation  des  aflSiires.  Tu  vois  par  ce  que  je  viens  de  te 
dire  que  k  fa^n  dc  jK^nser  de  mes  parens  n'influe  point  sur  la 
micnne  et  que  jVn  d  cluing^  depuis  mon  depart  d'Europe.  II 
est  tout  simple  quVtaiit  cntour6  des  gens  qui  pcnsent  tons  de  la 
m^me  Inani^^eJ  on  t^i'luibitue  k  penser  comme  eux ;  dte  que  Ton 
rommencc  k  ^tiv  de  leur  parti,  le  pr(^ug6  a  d6jk  pris  possession 
de  voust  et  k  mmtt^  que  par  un  hcoreox  hasard  la  raison  et  le  bon 
dn»t  DC  soient  du  vCyi^  qoe  voos  aves  embrass^,  voos  tomlicrez 
d'f-cmrtd  en  toirtiri,  di*  torts  en  torts,  ct  voos  ne  verrcz  les  exc^s 
aurqueU  voas  voir*  t^erez  abandonnd  qoe  lorsque  quelqo'^vdnc- 
ment  d'C<*lat  vouh  aum  ouvert  les  yeux.  En  voiU  je  crois  asses 
jjour  me  juHtifier  davvrtr  M  N^tif  i  19  ans  lorsque  j'abondon- 
nai  Geneve.  MaU  ilL  1200  lieues  de  distance  on  juge  bien  plus 
Riinenietit ;  le  jtigement  n'dtant  plus  emlxirrass6  par  les  pctites 
lutsoiLs,  lis  jictitH  prtjug^  les  petites  vues  et  les  pctits  int^W^ts  de 
va§  nltntoun*,  ne  voit  plus  que  le  fond  de  la  question,  et  pent 
d^dcr  himUment.     Si  Fon  se  laisse  gagner  par  un  peo  d'en- 
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thousiasme  il  y  a  mille  k  gager  oontre  un  que  oe  sera  en  faveur 
de  la  bonne  cause.  Voilll  oe  qui  peu  k  peu  produisit  un  grand 
changement  dans  mon  opini(m  aprte  mon  arrive  en  Am^ique. 
Je  fus  bient6t  convaincu  par  la  comparaison  des  gouvememens 
am^ricains  avec  celui  de  Geneve  que  ce  dernier  6tait  fond6  sur  de 
mauvais  principcs ;  que  le  pouvoir  judicatif  tant  au  civil  qu'au 
criminel^  le  pouvoir  ex6cutif  en  entier,  et  }  du  pouvoir  l^gislatif 
ap^Mirtenant  k  deux  corps  qui  se  crdaient  presqu'enti^rement  eux- 
m^^mes,  et  dont  les  membres  6taient  ^us  k  vie,  il  ^tait  presqu'im- 
possible  que  cette  formidable  aristocratie  ne  romptt  tAt  ou  tard 
l'6quilibre  que  Fon  s'imaginait  pouvoir  subsister  k  Geneve.  Je 
compris  que  le  droit  d'^lire  la  moiti6  des  membres  de  I'un  de  ces 
conseils  sans  avoir  celui  de  les  d6placer  et  le  droit  de  d^placer 
annuellement  la  6me  partie  des  membres  de  Fautre  n'^taient  que 
de  faibles  borriires  contre  des  hommes  qui  avaient  la  fortune  et  la 
vie  des  citojens  entre  les  mains,  le  soin  de  la  police  de  la  manidre 
la  plus  ^tendue,  deux  n^tifs  sur  toutes  les  volontte  du  peuple, 
et  dont  les  charges  toient  k  vie,  pour  ne  pas  dire  h^r^ditaires. 
Quelle  diflSrence  entre  un  tel  gouvemement  et  celni  d'un  pays 
oH  les  difil^renta  conseils  k  qui  sont  confite  les  ponvcnrs  l^islatifs 
et  ex^cutifs  ne  sont  ^lus  que  pour  une  annfe^  oft  les  juges,  qui  ne 
font  qu'expliquer  la  loi,  une  fois  ^Ins  ne  sont  plus  sous  I'influence 
du  souverain  et  ne  peui'ent  6tre  d^plaote  que  juridiquement,  oft 
enfin  I'on  est  jug6  non  pas  m^me  par  ces  joges  de  nom,  mmis  par 
1 2  citoyens  pris  parmi  les  honn^tcs  gens  et  que  les  parties  peuvent 
r6cuser.  (Tu  ne  seras  pas  ^tonn^,  mon  ami,  aprds  one  telle  com- 
paraison, que  je  me  sois  dMd6  k  me  fixer  id.)  En  voyant  les 
d^fauts  du  gouvemement  genevois,  je  sentis  qu'il  £tait  de  Fin- 
t^*i^t  des  partisans  de  la  liberty  de  veiller  de  prds  les  aristocrates, 
mais  non  pas  de  %^ouloir  lc»  oombattre.  Le  parti  violent  qu'ont 
embniss6  les  repr^ntans  ne  pcut  ^tre  jnstifi^  qu'en  disant  que 
les  circonstances  les  ont  entrain^  car  il  £tait  impossible  de  n'en 
|ias  pr6voir  les  cons^uenccs  et  que  la  politique  arttficiease  des 
n^tiis  en  tireroit  tout  le  parti  possible;  je  n'ai  rien  k  ajouter 
k  ce  que  tu  dis  sur  la  bassesse  de  ces  demiers,  et  la  faute  des 
citoycns  produite  par  Fenthousiasme  de  liberty  n'est  que  trop 
86v^remcnt  punie. 

La  lettre  que  je  viens  de  recevoir  est  la  premidre  qui  nous  soit 
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parvenae  de  oelles  que  tu  nous  annonoes  nous  avoir  Sorites.  J^ai 
qaitt6  Cambridge  en  juillet  de  oette  annte  et  je  sois  vena  id  oH 
je  n'ai  encore  rien  troav6  k  £ure  qui  me  convienne.  Serre  n'est 
pas  id ;  je  I'ai  laiss^  k  Boston  d'od  il  est  parti  pour  aller  k  .  .  . 
et  d'oik  il  ne  reviendra  que  Fannte  prodiaine.  Ce  n'est  pas  pour 
td  que  je  cache  le  lieu  actuel  de  sa  rfeidenoe,  mais  ila  des  raisons 
pour  que  d'autres  Fignorent  et  j'ai  peur  que  cette  lettre  n'^prouve 
des  accidenta.  J'irai  en  Yirginie  bientdt,  mais  tais-moi  k 
Philadelphie :  To  Albert  Gallatin,  dtisen  of  Geneva,  Phila- 
ddj^iia.  Oe  n'est  que  de  peur  d'^uivoque  que  je  conserve  le 
litre  de  eitiun  of  Omeva.  Ecris  k  Serre  sous  mon  adresse.  Tu 
ne  aauraia  croire  le  plaisir  que  j'ai  4prouv^  en  apprenant  que  tu 
teia  i^;rteblenient  et  avantageuaement  plac6,  mais  tu  ne  m'a  pas 
doon6  aasei  de  dMails  anr  ce  qui  te  ccmceme;  r6pare  ta  faute  par 
ta  premiere  lettre. 

Tu  dCdiet  tans  doute  aavoir  qudles  sont  mes  vues  pour 
Favenir;  kivoidi  Ayant poor ainsi dire renoDc6iGendve,je 
n'ai  pes  dA  btaiter  anr  h  didx  de  la  patrie  que  je  devais  choisir, 
et  FAmtrique  m'a  pam  le  pays  le  plus  propre  k  me  fixer  par  sa 
fonatitqtion,  soil  dimat,  et  les  ressouroes  que  j'y  pouvais  trouver. 
Uaia  il  aeiatt  bien  dor  poor  moi  de  me  vdr  s6pari  de  tous  mes 
amis  et  c'Mait  sor  loi  que  je  comptais  pour  me  faire  passer  une 
vie  agrteble.  Dumont,  dis-to,  te  retient ;  mais  qu'est-oe  qui 
retaent  Dumoot?  H  ne  doit  pas  douter  de  tout  le  plaisir  que 
j'anraia  k  k  voir.  8i  toi,  loi,  Serre  et  mm  Mons  r^unis,  ne 
formerionMioos  pas  one  BodOA  trte-agr£able?  Tu  vois  que  je 
eomple  qoe  voos  aoriei  loos  lea  deox  aossi  cliarmte  d'toe  avec 
Serre  et  moi  qoe  nooa  deox  d'tee  avec  voos.  Reste  k  proposer 
ki  mojena  de  poovoir  tee  paasablement  heoreox  qoand  noos 
serous  rfanis  eo  ajraat  on  honnMe  nfaenaire  et  jooissant  de  oette 
mCdiocritt  4  laqoelleje  borne  loos  mca  voedx.  Oxnmelacam- 
pagne  art  iiotie  paasion  favorite^  o^est  de  ce  cM  qoe  se  toument 
estiCrementmesprq^ets.  Bans  Feqiaoe  dtoft  entre  les  Apalacbes 
et  les  Miasaasippi,  aor  ka  deox  rives  de  FOhio  se  troovent  les 
meillearsB  terres  de  FAmfiriqoe,  et  comme  k  dimat  en  est  tem*  ^ 
pM  je  ks  pr^iSreraia  k  celks  de  Machias  et  de  la  Noo^'elk* 
Angkterre.  Celles  ao  noid  de  FOhio  appartiennent  au  Omgrte, 
et  edka  do  aod  k  k  Vupnie,  aox  Carolines  et  ft  la  Creoi^ie.    Le 
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Congrte  n'en  a  encore  point  vendu  on  donn&  C?est  done  de 
eelles  de  Virginie  dont  je  vais  porler,  quoique  ce  que  j*en  dirai 
puisse  s'appliquer  au  nord  de  l^Ohio  si  les  acbats  quand  ils  se 
feront  y  ^taient  plus  avantageux.  Je  rejette  les  deux  Carolines 
et  la  Georgie  comme  mabaines  et  moins  avantageuses.  Les 
terres  depuis  le  grand  Oanaway  qui  se  jette  dans  FOhio  260 
milles  au-dessous  du  Fort  Dnquesne  ou  Fort  Pitt  ou  Pittsburg, 
jusques  tout  pr^  de  I'endroit  oh  I'Ohio  se  dik^harge  dans  le  Mis- 
sissippi, ont  6t6  achet6es  h  tr^bas  prix  par  divers  particuliers 
de  r£tat  de  Virginie,  et  c*cst  d'eux  qu'il  faudrait  les  racheter. 
EUes  valent  depuis  30  sols  k  20  francs  (argent  de  France)  Facre 
suivant  leur  quality  et  surtout  leur  situation.  Celles  qui  sont 
situte  prte  de  la  chute  de  I'Ohio,  le  seul  ^tabliasement  qu'il  j 
ait  dans  cet  espaoe,  sont  les  plus  chores.  On  pent  en  avdr 
d'excellentes  partout  ailleurs  pour  60  sols  ou  3  francs.  Je  vais 
actuellement  en  Virginie  et  d'aprte  mes  informations  j'en  achdte- 
rai  2  li  3  mille  acres  dans  une  situation  avantageuse.  Si  tu  te 
determines  k  venir  te  fixer  avec  mm,  je  toumerai  sur-le-diamp 
toutes  mes  %iies  de  ce  c(yt6-llL  Je  ne  te  demand^ais  pas  de 
quitter  imm^diatement  la  place  avantageoae  que  tu  as,  mais 
seulement  de  me  donner  une  r^ponse  decisive.  Auasitftt  que  ma 
majority,  qui  sera  le  29  Janvier,  1786,  sera  arrivfe,  j'emplcnend 
ma  petite  fortune  k  fixer  un  certain  nombre  de  fSunilles  de 
fermiers  irlandais,  am^ricains,  dc,  autour  de  moi,  paroequHls 
m'ebrichiront  en  se  rendant  heureux  (enridiir  vent  dire  une 
m£tliocrite  ais^e).  Tu  sens  bien  que  si  c'est  men  avantage  de 
faire  des  avanccs  k  dcs  indifi^rents,  ce  sera  me  rendre  service  que 
de  venir  te  joindre  k  nous,  et  que  le  peu  que  to  poorras  apporter, 
joint  k  ce  qu'il  sera  de  men  pn^re  intMt  de  t'avancer,  te  mettro 
en  6tat  de  te  former  une  habitation  par  toi-mtoie,  car  depuis  ton 
panigraphe  des  deux  louis  je  n'ose  plus  te  dire  que  ce  que  j'ai 
t'appartient  comme  k  moi-mtaie.  Quant  k  moi  j'aocepterais,  je 
ne  dis  pes  un  prH  mais  un  doo  de  Un  comme  ai  je  prenais  dans 
ma  bourse,  et  je  suis  tellement  identifit  avec  toi  et  Serre  que 
toutes  les  fois  que  je  dis  Je  en  parlant  ou  en  pcnsant  k  qud- 
que  plan  de  vie  ou  k  quelque  ^tablissement,  j'entends  toujoun 
BatMMf  Scrre  d  Moi.  Je  ne  suis  pas  tout-A-fait  aussi  li^  avec 
Dumont,  mais  je  le  suis  autant  avec  lui  qu'avec  qui  que  ce  soit 
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excepts  Serre  et  toi,  et  oomme  depuis  mon  depart  de  Geneve  je 
me  sais  beaaooup  rapproch6  de  sa  fa^on  de  penser  k  bien  des 
^ards,  oomme  il  r^anit  les  qtialit6s  du  ooeur  et  de  I'esprit,  il  n'y 
a  personne  que  je  ddsirosse  voir  venir  avec  toi  plus  que  lui,  et  k 
qui,  si  je  le  pouvais,  je  fusse  de  quelque  utility  avec  plus  de 
plaisir.  J'esp^re  qu'en  voillt  assez  pour  I'engager  k  nous  joindre 
s^il  n'est  pas  retenu  k  Gendve  par  des  liens  bien  forts,  et  si  ses 
goftts  sont  les  m^mes  que  les  n6tres.  Je  n'ai  {las  besoin  de  te 
dire  qu'en  s'toblisBant  dans  un  bois  loin  des  villes  et  n'ayant 
que  pea  d'habitans  autour  de  soi,  Ton  doit  s'attendre  dans  les 
oommenoements  k  biei  des  privations  ct  surtout  ne  compter  sur 
aucone  des  jouiasances  raffin6cs  des  villes.  Je  me  sens  assez  de 
courage  pour  cela,  mais  je  ne  oonseillerais  k  personne  de  prendre 
ce  parti  sans  s'^tre  biei  consults.  Comme  je  sais  tr^s-gueux 
dans  ce  moment-ct,  comme  plus  tu  restes  dans  ta  place  actuelle 
et  plus  tu  te  prepares  de  mojrens  de  r^ossite  pour  I'avenir,  et 
comme  il  vont  mieax  perdre  on  an  que  de  s'apprMer  des  regrets, 
attends  des  nouvelks  plus  positives  pour  {lartir  k  moins  que  tu 
n'aies  ricn  de  mieox  k  faire.  l^Iais  surtout  ne  prends  point 
d'engagemens  en  Eorqie  qui  puawnt  tVmpMier  de  venir  nous 
joindre  dans  Fann^  prochaine  ou  an  plus  tard  dans  la  suix-ante. 
Si  parmi  les  penonnes  que  les  malheurs  de  notre  patrie  en 
diassent,  il  s'en  trou\*ait  quelqnes-iuies  qui  d^irasKcnt  r^imir 
leurs  pctites  fortunes  pour  former  un  toblii«iement  un  pen  plus 
considerable,  je  d^rerais  que  tu  me  le  (Utes  navoir.  Je  pourrai 
depuis  b  Virginic  leur  proposer  un  plan  plus  d^ermin^  et  plus 
Btr.  Je  ne  crois  pas  oe  pays  bien  propre  k  toblir  des  manufac- 
tures ;  je  ne  parle  que  de  petits  capitalistes  comme  moi,  et  de 
fermiers  oa  oovrierB,  ces  dcmiers  (les  ou\Tient)  en  petit  nombrc. 
S*il  y  avait  on  nombre  sufBsant  de  gens  qui  voulussent  s*ex|Ni- 
trier,  peot-^tre  le  Oongrfts  leur  acoorderait  des  terres.  Je  serais 
eharm^  de  pouvmr  ^tre  utile  k  tous  ceux  de  mcs  compatriotcs  que 
knr  amour  pour  la  liliert^  a  forcfe  de  quitter  Geneve,  et  s*ils 
tcmmaient  leur  rue  sur  les  £tats-Unis  ils  {lournuent  conqitor  sur 
man  z^le  k  lent  donntT  tous  les  renseignemens  et  k  fain*  toutcs 
les  d-marches  qui  pcnirraient  leur  ^re  de  quelque  utilit6.  Ijcs 
citoyens  amdricains  sont  tr^bien  intenti«imi6i  k  leur  (rg-ard  et  il 
y  a  eu  beaucoup  de  refroidissemens  entre  eux  et  les  Fran^nls  k  leur 
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sajet  n  y  a  environ  un  mois  qu'on  homme  d'un  rang  et  d'on 
m^rite  distinga6  de  Philaddphie  demandait  k  I'AmbaaBadeur 
franjais  poorqaoi  sa  Majesty  Tr^s-Chr^enne  s'^tait  mA6e  des 
divisions  des  Grenevois.  C^tait  poor  leor  bien,  r6pondit  Mr. 
de  Marboisy  consul  de  Franoe.  J'esp^re,  r6pliqua  FAm^ricain, 
que  le  roi  ne  prendra  jamais  notre  bien  aseez  h  ooeur  poor  se 
mtier  de  nos  brooilleries  intestines.  On  ne  loi  fit  ancone  r^ponse. 
Quelque  haine  qoe  je  poisse  avoir  contre  le  Minist^re  firan$ais 
qui  nous  a  perdos,  elle  ne  s'^Cend  point  jusque  sor  tonte  leor 
nation ;  je  fais  le  plus  grand  cas  d'un  grand  nombre  de  ses  in- 
dividus  et  il  7  en  a  quelques-uns  k  qui  pereonnellement  j'ai  des 
obligations  essentielles. 

Je  souhaiterais  que  cette  letlre  ne  f(it  pas  vue  de  mes  parens  k 
Geneve,  non  pas  que  je  veuille  qu'ils  ignorent  ma  fa^on  de  penser 
politique,  ou  que  des  vues  int6resides  me  faascnt  d^sirer  que  mes 
ondes  ne  sussent  pas  que  je  veux  me  fixer  exk  Am^rique,  oe  qui 
est  lenonoer  k  toutes  mes  esptamces  de  oc  c6t^U^  mais  parocque 
cette  rteolution,  si  elle  itait  oonnue,  ferait  tn^  de  peine  k  ma 
tendre  m^re  Mile.  Pictet,  qui  est  le  seul  diainon  subsistant  des 
liens  qui  me  retenaient  k  Gienftve.  Je  ne  veux  pes  dire  par  ]k 
qu'elle  soit  la  aeole  penonne  qui  m'y  attire ;  j'y  ai  des  anus  et 
surtout  une  amie  qu'il  me  sermit  bien  dur  de  quitter ;  mais  tu 
me  connais  asses  pour  comprendre  quels  doivent  6tre  mes  senti- 
mens  k  regard  de  la  penonne  i  qui  je  dois  tout  et  que  j'ai  bien 
mal  rfioompenste  de  son  amiti6  ^  de  ses  soins. 

Mille  amities  k  Diimont.  Fais  faire  mes  complimens  k 
d^vemois;  la  manidre  dont  il  s'est  comport6  lui  fait  beaucoup 
dlioiinenr.  Ecris-moi  promptement  et  longuement.  Je  te  doo- 
nerai  des  nouvelles  plus  positives  dans  deux  mois.  Si  tu  diangcs 
de  demeure,  prie  M*.  de  Vivens  de  t^envover  les  kttres  qui  te 
parviendronti  et  indique-moi  ton  adresse.  J'esp^  que  tu  vien- 
diBS  bientAt  tirer  parti  de  too  Anglais.  Tout  bomme  qui  a  des 
terres  id  devient  dtojren  et  a  drdt  de  donner  sa  voix  pour  «i- 
vojer  soil  reprtentant  ou  d£put£  k  rAsBembl6e  G^n&alc,  et  cdui 
d'teeilusoi-mAmes'ilenestdigne.  Adieu,  mon  bon  ami.  Tout 
kUi. 

Oette  lettre  est  mise  libord  du  brig  Le  Comte  du  Duras,  Cspi- 
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taine  Foamier^  allant  k  Bordeaux^  et  adress^  k  Messrs.  Archer^ 
Bail  &  Cie. 

12  novembre,  1788. 

Mon  bon  ami^  le  sus-dit  vaisseau  a  fitit  naufrage  k  I'entr^  de 
la  Delaware.  L'^quipage  s^est  8aav6  et  ma  lettre  m'est  revenue. 
Je  me  porte  toujours  bien.  Je  pars  demain  matin  pour  Virginie 
d'oii  je  reviendrai  dans  deux  mois.  Adresse  toujours  k  Phila- 
delphie.  Je  suis  entr6  pour  ^  dans  une  speculation  de  120|000 
acres  de  terre  en  Virginie.    Cela  de  toi  k  moi.    Tout  k  toi. 

Clearly  young  Gallatin  now  thought  that  he  had  found  the 
destiny  so  long  imagined,  and,  modest  as  his  sketdi  of  their 
future  prospects  may  appear,  his  acts  show  that  the  original 
sdieme  of  bettering  bis  fortune  was  by  no  means  abandoned,  but 
rather  entertained  on  a  vaster  scale.  He  had  solved  the  difficulty 
of  speculating  without  capital  and  without  debt;  for  certainly 
that  modest  retreat  which  he  imagined  for  himself,  Serre,  and 
Badollet,  did  not  require  operatiiHis  on  the  scale  of  a  hundred 
thousand  acres,  and  the  element  of  qiecttlation  must  have  absorbed 
four-fifths  of  his  thoughts.  At  this  time,  indeed,  and  for  many 
years  afterwards,  all  America  was  eigaged  in  theae  qwcuUtions. 
General  Washington  was  deep  in  them,  and,  as  will  be  aeen, 
jostled  against  Gallatin  in  the  very  act  of  opening  up  his  lands. 
Robert  Morris  was  a  wild  qwculator,  and  closed  his  public  career 
a  bankrupt  and  in  prison  for  that  reason.  Promising  as  the 
prospect  was  and  certain  as  the  ultimate  profits  seemed,  it  wookl 
be  dMBcult  to  prove  that  any  one  was  ever  really  enriched  by 
these  investments;  certainly  in  Galktin's  case,  as  in  the  case  of 
Washington  and  Robert  Morris,  the  result  was  trouble,  dimp' 
pointment,  and  loss.  It  was  for  Gallatin  something  wone;  it 
was  another  false  start 

For  the  moment,  however,  he  was  with  Savary  at  Ridimond, 
attending  to  Savvy's  daims  and  making  preparations  for  his 
Western  expedition.  No  more  complaints  of  ennui  are  heard. 
Ridimond  has  far  other  fascinations  than  Boston.  To  the  end 
of  his  life  Mr.  Gallatin  alwa}-s  recalled  with  pleasure  h»  ex- 
periences at  this  city,  where  he  first  b^an  to  feel  his  own  powers 
and  to  see  them  recognised  by  the  world.    In  a  letter  written  in 
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1848,  a  few  mooths  before  his  death,  to  the  Yirginia  Historical 
Sodety,  he  expreaeed  this  feeling  with  all  the  warmth  that  age 
gives  to  its  reooUectioos  of  yoath«^ 

^  I  cannot  ocmpkin  of  the  world.  I  have  beai  treated  witli 
kindnfflB  in  everjr  part  of  the  United  States  where  I  have  re- 
aided.  Bat  it  was  at  Richmond,  where  I  qpent  most  of  tlic 
winten  between  the  years  1783  and  1789,  that  I  was  received 
with  that  old  proverbial  Virginia  hospitali^  to  which  I  know 
no  parallel  anywhere  within  the  cirde  of  my  travels.  It  was 
not  hospitality  only  that  was  shown  to  me.  I  do  not  know  how 
it  came  to  pass,  but  eveiy  one  with  whom  I  became  acquainted 
^ypeared  to  take  an  interest  in.  the  young  stranger.  I  was  only 
the  interpreter  of  a  gentleman  the  agent  of  a  fdN^ign  house  that 
bad  a  laige  claim  for  advances  to  the  State;  and  this  made  me 
known  to  all  the  officers  of  government  and  some  of  the  most 
prominent  members  of  the  Legislature.  It  gave  me  the  first 
opportunity  of  showing  some  symptoms  of  talent,  even  as  a 
9eaker,ofwhidi  I  was  not  myself  aware.  Everyone  encouraged 
me  and  was  diqiosed  to  promote  my  success  in  life.  To  name 
all  those  from  whom  I  received  oflfers  of  service  would  be  to 
name  all  the  most  disdngniahed  residents  at  that  time  at  Rich- 
mood.  I  will  only  mention  two:  John  Marshall,  who,  though 
but  a  young  hwyer  in  1783,  was  almost  at  the  head  of  tlie  bar  in 
1786,  ofl&red  to  lake  me  in  his  office  without  a  fee,  and  assured 
me  that  I  would  become  a  dtstinguished  lawyer.  Patrick  Ileun* 
advised  me  to  go  to  the  West,  where  I  might  study  law  if  1 
chose;  but  predicted  that  I  was  intended  for  a  statesman,  and 
told  me  that  this  was  the  career  which  should  be  my  aim ;  Ik* 
also  rendered  me  several  services  on  more  than  one  occasion.^    . 

Gallatin  remained  in  Bidimond  till  the  end  of  February', 
1784,  and  then  returned  to  Fhiladel[Aia,  where  he  made  the 
final  prepaiBtiooa  for  hia  ezpeditioa  to  the  West  None  of  his 
letters  are  preserved,  but  his  movements  may  be  followed  with 
tolerable  accuracy.  He  remained  in  Philadelphia  during  the 
month  of  March,  then  crossed  the  mountains  to  Pittsbuig  in 
April,  went  down  the  Ohio  with  his  party,  and  passed  the  sum- 

*  8m  Writings,  toI.  ii.,p.  660. 
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mer  in  the  oocupation  of  selecting  and  surveying  the  lands  for 
which  he  and  his  associates  had  purchased  warrants.  These  lands 
were  in  what  was  then  part  of  Monongalia  County,  Virginia; 
but  this  county  was  in  wealth  and  resources  far  behind  the  ad- 
jacent one  g(  Fayette,  in  Pennsylvania,  where  no  Indians  had 
ever  penetrated  since  its  first  settlement  in  1769,  whereas  Monon- 
galia had  suffered  severely  from  Indian  depredations  in  the  Bevo- 
lutioQ,  a  fact  which  decided  Savary  and  Gallatin  to  fix  upon  a 
base  of  operations  as  near  the  Penn^lvania  line  as  possible. 
Thgr  selected  the  farm  of  Thomas  Clare,  situated  on  the  river^ 
M<Hioiigafaela  and  George's  Creek,  about  four  miles  north  of  the 
Yiiginia  line,  and  here  they  established  a  store. 

Gallatin  seems  to  have  been  detained  till  late  in  the  year  by 
these  oocupaticms.  Th^  excluded  all  other  thoughts  from  bis 
mind.  He  wrote  no  letters;  perhaps  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impoerible,  to  find  a  convqrance  if  be  had  written 
them*  There  is  but  one  fragment  of  his  handwriting  before  the 
dose  of  the  year,  and  this  only  an  unfinished  draft  of  a  letter  to 
Badollet,  idiich  is  wcHrth  inserting,  not  only  because  there  is  no- 
thing else,  but  because  it  shows  what  was  engaging  his  thoughts. 

OALLATOr  TO  BADOLUT. 

DBS  BOKDS  ns  LA  SvsQirBBAjryA.  30  dteembrt,  1784. 
Mon  boa  ami,  retenu  id  aujoord'hui  par  le  manvais  temps 
dans  one  mistoible  auberge,  je  vais  tAcher  de  passer  qudques 
momeots  agr^ables  en  cansant  avec  toL  Je  laissai  Boston  en 
juUlet,  1783,  et  vins  i  Philaddphie  aveo  M.  Savaiy  de  Val- 
ooulon  de  Lyon^  appel6  par  ses  affiures  en  Am6rique  et  qui  n'eo- 
tendant  pas  F Anglais  6tait  bien  aise  d'avoir  avec  lui  qudqu'un 
qui  le  sftt;  oo  qui  plutAt  qrant  pris  de  I'amitii  pour  moi  et 
vojant  que  ma  situation  dans  h  Nouvdle-AngleCerre  <tait  loin 
d'etre  gradeuse,  cmt  qu'il  me  serait  plus  avantagenx  de  changer 
de  place  et  me  promit  de  m'^tre  auasi  utile  qu'il  le  poomiit.  II 
m'a  bien  tenu  parole.  Kon^culement  il  m'a  aid^  de  sa  bourse 
et  de  son  credit,  mais  il  m'a  mis  k  m^me  d'esp^rer  un  jour  de 
pouvoir  jouir  du  plaisir  de  vi\Te  beureux  avec  Serre  et  toL  Tu 
I  qu'on  homme  k  qui  j'ai  oonsenti  d'avcnr  des  obligations  ddt 
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avdr  an  ocBor  digne  d'^re  mon  ami,  et  je  crois  te  faire  plaisir 
en  t'annon9ant  que  ses  plans  eont  les  m^mes  qae  les  nitres  et  que 
probablement  ta  aoras  dans  ce  pays  un  ami  de  plus  que  tu 
ne  Fesp^rais.  Aprte  avmr  pas8§  quatre  mois  k  Philadelphie, 
pendant  lesquels  Serre  fat  foro6  par  notre  situation  de  passer  k 
la  Jamaique  avec  Mussard  de  Geneve,  M.  Savary  passa  en  V ir- 
ginie  pour  des  dettes  que  oet^tatavaitoontract6e8  avec  sa  maison, 
et  je  Vy  aoeompagnaL  Ses  plans  de  retcaite  4tant  ks  m^mes  que 
les  mienSy  nous  formimis  soavent  ensemble  des  diftteanx-enr 
Eqngne  lorsque  le  hasard  nous  offiit  une  occasion  qui  nous  fit 
esp^rer  que  nous  pourri<Mis  les  rteliaar.  L'^at  de  V iiginie  est 
boni6  au  sud  par  la  Oaroline^  k  Vest  par  la  mer,  au  nord  par  le 
Maryland  et  la  Pensilvanie,  an  nord-ouest  et  k  I'ouest  par  h 
rivi^  Ohio,  ou  Belle  Bivi^  et  par  le  MisriasippL  Une 
dialne  de  montagnes  nommfes  Apaladies  oa  Allegheny  qui 
ooorant  sod-onest  et  nord-est  k  environ  60  lienes  de  la  mer 
traverse  tons  les  £tats-Uni8  de  rAmfirique,  s^pare  la  Viiginie 
en  deax  parties,  dont  h  plus  petite  comprise  entre  la  mer  et  les 
montagnes  est  sans  eompaimison  la  plus  peoplfe.  L'aotre,  in- 
finiment  plus  gnmde,  ne  coptientqoe  deax  ftahlissf  ments,  L'on 
joignant  les  montagnes  et  k  resle  des  andens  tebliasemeots 
s'aend  sor  I'Ohio  josqalk  FUiing  Creek  160  milles  an-deswaa 
de  Fort  Pitt,  et  de  lH  par  one  l^;ne  paralUle  k  pen  prte  aux 
montagnes,  formant  ao-deli  de  ees  montagnes  one  lisidie  d'en- 
viron  10  i  20  lieues  de  largeor  qoi  oootient  environ  600  families. 
Le  seccmd  ^tablissement  qui  est  celoi  de  Eentockcy,  que  tn  fcris 
Quintoqnay,  est  sito6  tor  h  rivi^  du  mtoie  nom  qui  tombo 
dans  rOhio  700  milles  ao-denoos  de  Fort  Pitt  II  oootient  k 
prteent  20  k  30  mille  Ames  et  est  entoari  et  s^iart  de  tons  les 
pays  haUtte  par  des  dterte. 

There  is,  however,  one  proof  that  he  was  at  Geofgc^s  Greek  in 
the  month  of  September  <^  this  year.  Among  Mr.  John  Bimell 
Bartktt's  ""Beminisoenoes  of  Mr.  Galhtin^  k  the  folhnring  aMO- 
dote,  whidi  can  only  refer  to  this  time: 

""Mr.  Gallatin  said  he  firet  met  Generd  Washmgton  at  the 
oflBoeof  a  land  agent  near  the  Kenawha  River,  in  North-Western 
Virginia,  where  he  (Mr.  G.)  had  been  engaged  in  surveying. 
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The  office  consisted  of  a  log  house  fourteen  feet  square,  in  which 
was  but  one  room.  In  one  comer  of  this  was  a  bed  for  the  use 
of  the  agent.  General  Washington,  who  owned  large  tracts  of 
land  in  this  r^on,  was  then  visiting  them  in  company  Avith  his 
nephew,  and  at  the  same  time  examining  the  country  with  a 
view  of  opening  a  road  across  the  All^hanies.  Many  of  the 
settlers  and  hunters  familiar  with  the  country  had  been  invited 
to  meet  the  general  at  this  place  for  the  purpose  of  giving  him 
such  information  as  would  enable  him  to  select  the  most  eligible 
pass  for  the  contemplated  road.  Mr.  Gallatin  felt  a  desire  to 
meet  this  great  man,  and  determined  to  await  hb  arrival. 

''On  his  arrival.  General  Washington  took  his  seat  at  a  pine 
table  in  the  log  cabin,  or  rather  land  agent's  office,  surrounded 
by  the  men  who  had  come  to  meet  him.  Th^  all  stood  up,  as 
there  was  no  room  for  seats.  Some  of  the  more  fortunate,  bow* 
ever,  secored  quarters  on  the  bed.  They  then  underwent  an 
examination  by  the  general,  who  wrote  down  all  tlie  particolan 
stated  by  them.  He  was  very  inquisitive,  questioning  one  after 
the  other  and  noting  down  all  they  said.  Mr.  Gallatin  stood 
among  the  others  in  the  crowd,  though  quite  near  the  table,  and 
listened  attentively  to  the  numerous  queries  put  by  the  general, 
and  veiy  soon  discovered  from  the  \*arious  rcUtions  whidi  was 
the  only  practicable  pass  through  which  the  road  could  be  made. 
He  felt  uneasy  at  the  indecision  of  the  general,  when  the  point 
was  00  evident  to  him,  and  without  reflecting  on  the  impropriety 
<^  it,  suddenly  interrupted  him,  saying,  'Oh,  it  is  plain  enough, 
sodi  a  place  [a  spot  just  mentionecl  by  one  of  the  settlers]  is 
the  most  practicable.'  Thegood  people  stared  at  the  young 
BOTveyot  (for  they  only  knew  him  as  sudi)  with  surprise, 
wondering  at  his  boldness  in  thrusting  his  opinion  unasked 
npoo  thegenend* 

^  The  intermpCion  put  a  sodden  stop  to  General  Washington's 
inquiries.  He  laid  down  his  pai,  raised  his  eyes  from  his  paper, 
and  cast  a  stem  look  at  Mr.  Gallatin,  evidently  offended  at  the 
mtrusion  of  his  o|nnion,  but  said  not  a  word.  Resuming  his 
former  attitude,  he  continued  his  interrogations  for  a  few  minutes 
longer,  when  suddenly  stopping,  he  threw  down  his  pen,  turned 
to  Mr.  Gallatin,  and  said,  'Yon  are  right,  sir.' 
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'^'It  was  so  on  all  occasions  with  General  Washington/  re- 
marked Mr,  Gallatin  to  me;  'he  was  slow  in  forming  an  opinion^ 
and  never  decided  until  he  knew  he  was  right' 

'^  To  continne  the  narrative :  the  general  stayed  here  all  night, 
occupying  the  bed  alluded  to,  while  his  nephew,  the  land  agent, 
and  Mr.  Grallatin  rolled  thanselves  in  blankets  and  buffiilo-«kins 
and  lay  upon  the  bare  floor.  Afler  the  examination  mentioned, 
and  when  the  parly  went  out,  Greneral  Washington  inquired  who 
the  young  man  was  who  had  interrupted  him,  made  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  learned  all  the  particulars  of  his  history.  They  occa- 
sionally met  afterwards,  and  the  general  urged  Mr.  Gallatin  to 
become  his  land  agent;  but  as  Mr.  Grallatin  was  then,  or  in- 
tended soon  to  become,  the  owner  of  a  large  tract  of  land,  he 
was  compelled  to  decline  the  favorable  ofler  made  him  by 
General  Washington." 

This  is  the  story  as  told  by  Mr.  Bardett,  and  there  can  bo 
no  doubt  of  its  essential  correctnesB.  But  (xeneral  Washington 
made  only  one  journey  to  the  West  during  which  he  could 
possibly  have  met  Mr.  Gtallatin*  This  joomey  was  in  the  month 
of  September,  1784,  and  was  not  to  the  Kanawha,  though  origi- 
nally meant  to  be  sa  He  went  no  farther  than  to  Geoige^a 
Creek,  and  it  so  happens  that  he  kept  a  diary  of  eveiy  day's 
work  during  this  expedition.  The  diary  has  never  been  pub- 
lished ;  but  it  is  among  the  aiduves  in  the  State  Dqiartment 
at  Washington.    In  it  are  the  following  entries : 

''September  23.  Arrived  at  Cdood  Phillips' about  five  o'dodc 
in  the  aflemoon,  sixteen  miles  from  Beason  Town  and  near  the 
mouth  of  Cheat  River;  •  •  •  crossed  no  water  of  oonsequenoe 
except  Geoige's  Creek.  An  apology  made  me  from  the  ooorC  of 
Fayette  (through  Mr.  Smith)  for  not  addressbg  me^  as  tfacj  found 
my  horses  saddled  and  m}'8elf  on  the  move.  Finding  faj  in- 
quiries that  the  Cheat  River  bad  been  passed  with  canoes  thiODgfa 
those  parts  which  had  been  represcated  as  impassabk^  and  Html 
a  Captain  Hanway,.the  survqror  of  Moncmgahela,  lived  within 
two  or  three  miles  of  it,  south  side  thereof,  I  resolved  to  pass  it 
to  obtain  further  information,  and  accordingly,  aooompanied  by 
Colonel  Phillips,  set  off  in  the  morning  of  the 

'*  24th,  and  crossed  it  at  the  mouth.  •  •  .  From  the  foric  to  the 
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surveyor's  offioe,  which  is  at  the  house  of  one  Pierpont,  is  about 
eight  miles  aloDg  the  dividing  ridge.  .  .  .  Pursuing  my  inquiries 
reelecting  the  navigation  of  the  Western  waters.  Captain  Han  way 
proposed,  if  I  would  stay  all  night,  to  send  to  Monongahela 
[Monongalia]  court-house  at  Morgantown  for  Colonel  Zacli. 
Morgan  and  others  who  would  have  it  in  their  power  to  give 
the  best  accounts  that  were  to  be  obtained,  which  assenting  to, 
they  were  sent  for  and  came,  and  from  them  I  received  the 
following  intelligence,  viz.,"  <&c. 

No  mention  is  made  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  nor  indeed  of  any  others 
besides  Cohmel  Moi^gan,  from  whom  the  information  was  de- 
rived; bat  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  this  was  the  occasion 
of  the  meeting.  The  only  possible  importance  of  this  district 
of  cocmtry,  in  which  both  Washingtcm  and  Galktin  had  at  times 
huge  interests,  was  derived  from  the  fact  that  it  lay  between  the 
head-waters  of  the  Potomac  and  the  nearest  navigable  branches 
of  the  Ohio.*  The  reason  why  Gallatin  and  Savary  selected 
George's  Creek  for  their  base  of  operations  was  that  in  their 
opinion  they  thus  held  in  their  hands  the  best  practicable  con* 
nectioa  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Potomac  which  was  their 
path  to  Richmond  and  a  market.  Probably  this  subject  had 
eiq^i^ed  much  of  Gallatin's  attention  during  a  good  part  of  this 
sommer,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  had  already  arrived,  from 
his  own  staldy,  at  the  conclusion  whidi  he  found  Washington  so 
slow  to  adopt. 

Hie  following  winter  was  also  passed  in  Richmond,  where 
Savary  ultimately  built  a  brick  house,  long  remembered  for  its 
tall,  round  cfainuicys.  Grallatin  was  now  established  here  so 
firmly  that  he  regarded  himself  as  a  Virginian,  and  seems  to 
have  been  rq;arded  as  much  by  his  aegnaintanees,  as  the  following 
paper  testifies: 

^  The  bearer  hereof,  Mr.  Albert  Gallatine,  is  going  from  tliis 
place  to  Greenbriar  County,  and  from  thence  towards  Monon- 
galia and  the  Oountys  northwestward.  Ilis  business  is  with  the 
sorvqrors  of  some  of  these  Countys,  particularly  with  him  of 
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Grreenbriar.  And  I  do  reqpest  that  from  him  in  pnrtkakr^  as 
well  as  from  all  othera,  be  maj  meet  with  partiookr  attentioQ 
and  respect 

^Ifed  it  mj daty  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  give  every  posBible 
fadlitjr  to  this  gentleman,  because  his  pefaonal  diaiacter^  as  well 
as  his  present  des^nSy  entitle  him  to  the  most  oofdial  regards. 

^Given  under  mj  hand  at  Ridunond  this  25th  Mardb,  1785. 

"P.Henby." 

Governor  ^my  also  intrusted  Gallatin  widi  the  duty  of 
locating  two  thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  Western  country 
for  Colond  James  Le  Maire,  or  of  completing  the  title  if  the 
land  were  already  located.  This  oommisKioo  is  dated  Mardi  29. 
On  the  SOCh,  Gallatin  wrote  to  BadoUet  a  letter,  of  whidi  the 
following  extract  is  all  that  has  interest  here.  He  at  length  tells 
Badollet  to  come  over  at  once.  EQs  own  position  is  sufficiently 
secure  to  warrant  a  decisive  stq>  of  this  kind.  The  next  day 
began  his  second  expedition  to  the  West 

OALLATnr  TO  BADOLLBT. 

BicBMon  {mm  Vnonns),  ce  iO  nan,  178S. 

Hon  bon  ami,  yeq)tee  que  tu  as  re;u  la  kttreque  je  t'ai  terito 
de  Pbiladdphie  en  d^cembre  dernier  par  lat|ULl!'  y  fannonjais 
la  reception  de  la  tienne  du  9e  avril,  1784,  et  par  laquelle  je  te 
ren voyais  k  ma  premiere  pour  de  plus  grands  details  sur  ce  qui  me 
regardait  Cest  avoe  le  plus  grand  plaidr  que  je  puis  enfin  te 
diredepartir  par  la  premiere  occasion  pour  venir  me  joindre;  ee 
n'est  qu'aprte  m^toe  longtems  consuHi  que  j^ai  pris  ce  parti,  ajrant 
toiyours  craint  de  te  faire  sacrifier  un  bien«^tre  rfel  k  des  avan- 
tages  incertains.  Oependant,  oonsid£rant  ma  position  aotuelle  et 
voyant  par  tes  lettres  que  ton  attachement  pour  moi  et  ton  goCkt 
pour  la  retraite  sont  toujours  les  m^mes^  je  crois  que  je  puis  ao- 
corder  mon  amitii  et  ton  bonheur ;  du  reste,  voici  Vdmi  exact  od 
je  suis,  tu  jugeras  par  lit  s'il  te  convient  de  venir  le  partager. 

J'ai  fuit  connaiaaance  avec  M.  Savaiy  de  Lyon,  homme  d'un 
rare  m^rite,  et  dont  le  coeur  vaut  mieux  que  Fesprit ;  aprte  Tavoir 
aid6  pendant  quelque  terns  ft  suivre  sos  afEurcs,  il  m'a  intircse^ 
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d'abord  pour  un  quart  et  ensuite  pour  une  moiti^  dans  une  sp^u- 
lation  de  terres  dans  I'^tat  de  Virginie.  Sans  entrer  dans  tous 
les  details  de  cette  affidre,  dont  la  r^ussite  est  due  en  partie  k  mes 
soins  pendant  le  voTage  que  j'ai  fait  I'^t^  dernier  dans  les  der- 
ridres  de  la  Virginie,  il  te  sijdBSra  de  savoir  que  nous  poss^ons 
actuellement  plus  de  cent  mille  acres  de  terre  sur  les  bords  ou 
prte  de  rOhio,  250  milles  par  eau  au-deasous  du  Fort  Pitt,  autre- 
fois Fort  DuquQsne,  It  350  milles  de  Philadelphie  et  environ  300 
de  Baltimore.  Elles  sont  situto  entre  le  grand  et  le  petit  Kan- 
hawa  (ou  Oanhawajr,  ou  Canwaj),  deux  rividres  qui  se  jettent 
dans  rOhia  Cest  un  pays  montueux,  tr^s-ooup^,  mais  fertile, 
propre  sortout  k  la  culture  du  bled  et  k  clever  du  b^tail.  tTai 
fait  arpenter  prosque  toutes  ces  terres  Tannfe  demi^ ;  je  pars  de- 
main  poor  aller  finir  cet  ouvrage  et  pour  mener  qudques  families 
afin  de  oommenoer  mi  fitablissement  Nous  avons  au  reste  re- 
vendo  qudques  petites  portions  qui  nous  ont  r^nbours^  les  trois 
quarts  des  premieres  avanceB.  .  •  • 

During  this  summer  Gallatin  kept  a  brief  diaiy,  so  that  it  is 
possible  to  follow  all  his  movements.  Leaving  Ridimond  on  the 
31st  d  Mardi,  alone,  on  horseback,  he  ascended  James  River, 
crossed  the  Blue  Ridge  near  the  Peaks  of  Otter,  and  arrived  at  the 
Coiirt-House  of  Greenbrier  County  on  the  18th  ApriL  Having 
hcen  the  surveyor  and  attended  to  his  locations  of  hmd,  he  started 
northwards  on  the  21st,  and  on  the  29th  reached  his  headquarters 
at  Clare's  on  Geor^s  Creek.  Here  Sax-aiy  joined  him,  and 
after  making  their  preparations  they  set  off  on  the  26th  May, 
and  descended  the  Ohio  with  their  surveying  party  to  the  mouth 
of  Little  Sandy  Credc,  where  from  June  3  to  July  1  they  were 
engaged  in  snrvqring,  varied  by  building  a  log  cabin,  clearing 
hmd,  and  ocrosionally  killing  a  bear  or  a  buffido.  On  the 
Ist  July,  Gallatin,  leaving  Savoiy  and  four  men  at ''  Friends' 
I^anding^  to  cany  on  the  work,  set  off  by  water  for  the  Grand 
Kaaafriia,  and  surveyed  conntiy  about  the  head-waters  of  the 
Big  Sandy  and  between  the  Elk  and  the  Pocotaligo.  On  August 
13  he  descended  the  Pocotaligo,  and  on  the  15th,  striking  across 
coontiy  to  the  southward,  he  reached  ''fleeting  Camp,''  on 
the  Elk,  and  received  letters  from  Sa\'ar}*  announcing  tliat  tlio 
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Indians  bad  brokai  up  his  operations  <m  the  Ohio  and  com- 
pelled him  to  abandon  the  cabin  and  clearing. 

This  Indian  outbreak  deranged  all  their  plans.  It  had 
been  their  intention  to  settle  on  these  lands  between  the  two 
Kanawhas,  and  for  this  purpose  thejr  had  engaged  men,  built 
the  \q%  cabin,  and  cleared  sevend  acres  <m  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  adjoining  the  lands  located  by  General  Washington  and 
known  as  "Washington's  Bott<Hn.''  They  themselves,  it  is 
true,  were  not  directly  molested  by  the  Indians,  but  boats  had 
been  captured  and  emigrants  murdered  a  few  miles  fixHn  their 
settlement  Thqr  were  obliged  to  abandon  thdr  plan  and  to 
return  to  Clare's.  This  wild  attempt  to  make  his  home  in  an 
utter  solitude  one  hundred  and  twoity  miles  bqroiid  the  last 
house  then  inhabited  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  was  obviously 
impracticable  evoi  to  (lallatin's  mind,  without  incurring  im- 
minent dai^er  of  massacre. 

The  frieiiKls  returned  to  Geoige's  Creek.  It  was  then,  at  the 
October  court  of  Monongalia  County,  Yiiginia,  according  to  the 
record,  that  Galktin  at  last  ^took  tiie  oath  <^  all^ianoe  and 
fidelity  to  the  Conmionwealth  of  Virginia.''  He  had  long  con- 
sidered himself  an  American  citizen ;  this  act  merely  fixed  the 
place  of  dtijsenship.  By  the  laws  of  Us  native  countiy  he  was 
still  a  minor.  He  was  actually  rmding  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
old  Confederation  was  still  tlie  only  national  government  Y ir- 
gihia  was  the  State  to  which  he  was  attadied,  and  of  Viiginia  he 
wished  to  be  considered  a  citizen,  so  that  even  a  jrear  later  he 
signed  himself  in  legal  documents  ^of  Monongalia  County, 
Yiiginia."  He  had  fully  determined  to  remain  in  the  Western 
country,  and  he  diose  Monongalia  .County  because  bis  lands  lay 
tliere ;  but  the  neighboring  Pennsylvania  county  of  Fayette  was 
both  by  situation  and  resources  a  more  convenient  residence,  and 
even  00  early  as  1784,  as  has  already  been  shown,  Savary  and  be 
had  cstabliriicd  a  store  and  made  their  base  of  operations  in 
Fayette  County.  In  No\*ember  of  this  year  1785  they  leased 
from  Thomas  Clare  for  five  years  a  house  and  five  acres  <^  land 
at  George's  Creek,  in  Springhill  Township,  on  the  Monongabela: 
here  they  made  their  temporary  residence,  transferring  their  store 
to  it,  and  placing  in  it  8e\*end  men  who  had  been  oigaged  as 
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sdtlers  and  had  remained  in  their  service.  After  the  joint  estab- 
lishment had  been  carried  on  for  two  or  three  years,  Gallatin 
bought  a  farm  of  four  hundred  acres  about  a  mile  higher  up 
the  river,  to  which  he  transferred  the  establishment,  and  which 
uldmatdj  became  his  residence,  under  the  name  of  Friaidship  ^ 
Hill,  perhaps  to  commemorate  the  friendship  of  Serre,  Savwryy 
and  Badollet 

This  then  was  the  promised  knd,  the  ''  fond  de  terre''  which 
poor  Serre  had  described,  and  to  which  Badollet  was  now  on 
his  way.  In  pcunt  of  fact  it  suggested  Switzerland.  No  better 
spot  could  have  been  found  in  the  United  States  for  men  who  had 
passed  their  youth  by  the  shore  of  Lake  Geneva,  overlooked  by 
the  snow  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  Friendship  Hill  rises  ab- 
ruptly from  ihe  HoDongahela,  and  looks  eastward  to  the  Laurel 
Ridge,  picturesque  as  Serre  could  have  imagined,  remote  as 
Bousseau  could  have  wished.  But  as  a  place  of  permanent  resi- 
dence for  men  who  were  to  earn  their  living  according  to  the 
Genevan  theory,  it  had  one  disadx-antage  whidi  is  pointedly  de- 
scribed by  Galhtin  himsdf  in  a  letter  to  Badollet,  written  about 
half  a  oentuiy  afiarwards.'  ^Although  I  should  have  been  con- 
tented to  live  and  die  amongst  the  Monongahela  hills,  it  must 
be  aduiowledged  that,  bejrond  the  invaluable  advantage  of  Iiealth, 
thqr  aflbffded  either  to  you  or  me  but  few  intellectual  or  physical 
resources.  Indeed,  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  know  in  the  United 
States  any  ^kiC  whidi  afforded  less  means  to  earn  a  bare  sulwist- 
enoe  for  those  who  could  not  live  by  manual  labor  than  the 
sequestered  comer  in  which  accident  had  firat  placed  us." 

Thus  much  aocomplishod,  Gallatin  and  Savaiy  left  George*s 
Creek  on  the  22d  November,  making  their  way  to  Cumber- 
bnd  on  the  Potomac,  and  so  down  the  ri\'er  to  RichniomL 
But  in  the  fellowiqg  Februarjr  he  again  returned  to  GeorgeV 
Creek,  and  there  he  kept  house  for  the  future,  having  never  Ichs 
than  ux  pcnooa  and  afterwards  many  more  in  his  family.  Here 
Badollet  now  came,  in  obedioooe  to  his  friend's  wishes.  AVith 
him  Gallatin  buried  himself  in  the  wilderness,  and  his  family 
entreated  for  letters  in  vain. 

>8Mbdow,p.e4«. 
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ABRAHAM  QALLATDT  TO  ALBERT  OALLATIH. 

Pkxqvt,  ee  90  join,  1786. 
Quaiid  nne  oorreqKmdaiio^  moa  dier  file,  est  anad  mal  ^tablie 
que  la  ntoe,  <m  ne  sait  par  Cfd  OQmmenoer.  Je  t^ai  toit  qoelqaes 
letties  doDt  ^ignore  le  sort ;  j^en  ai  re^  one  de  UA^  il  j  a  deox 
oa  trois  ans;  si  la  date  &i  6tait  exsixie,  elle  me  fikt  rendue  id 
dans  trente  joun  •  •  •  d'cfd  je  ooodos  qae  nous  (Aioos  assez 
vdsiiis  et  qi^il  ne  teoait  qa'H  tm  de  nous  dooner  plus  soav^t 
de  tes  Doovelles.  Nous  n^ea  avons  ea  que  bien  pea  et  la  plaport 
indiredes.  Mais  enfin  je  ne  te  fais  pdnt  de  r^rodieB ;  je  sais 
que  les  jeunes  gens  s'oocopent  rarement  de  leurs  vienx  parents  et 
que  d'aiUeorsyai  cm  entrevmr  qoe  tes  uucupations  et  tes  divers 
d^laoements  cot  dfk  avoir  de  longs  momens  inquitens  et  ptoi- 
bks.  n  7  a  qoelqiies  mois  qu'an  Mr.  Jennii^  qni  a  ^  ton  ami 
et  qni  est  parti  poor  File  de  Grenade,  toivit  k  Mile.  Pictet  de 
Baltimore  le  28e  ftvrier  qu'il  avait M4  Philaddphie  oft  il  avait 
eompti  de  te  tronver,  mais  qoe  malheorenaement  poor  Ini  to  en 
Mais  parti  poor  one  province  li  3  oo  400  lieaes  de  li  poor  y 
fairs  arpenter  on  trds-grand  terrain  incoUe  qoe  to  avais  adiet6  k 
vil  priz*  n  igootait  ensoite  qoe  s'^tant  inform^  exactement  de 
diversespersonnesqoi  t^oonnaissenty  on  avait  fait  detoi  on  trte- 
bon  n4>port  sor  Festime  et  le  credit  qoe  to  y  avais  aoqois.  •  •  • 
To  n'as  pas  ooblit  sansdooteqoetoserss  majeordans  le  ooorant 
da  mois  de  Janvier  prodiain,  1786.  •  •  • 

MLLB.  PICTBT  TO  OALLATIK. 

n  Jolllei,  178S. 
Enlin  j^aire^o  talettredu29emarB.  •  •  •  J'ai  peine  liezcoser 
oe  long  silenee;  je  ne  saorais  mtoe  prendre  poor  bonnes  les  rai* 
sons  que  to  en  donnes;  il  me  paralt  pins  vraisemblable  qoe 
Tamoor-propre  t'empddie  d'ferire  loniqoe  to  n^as  rien  k  dire 
d'avantageuz  de  ta  dtoation.  .  •  •  Je  me  flatte  qoe  M.  Si^vari  a 
on  mirite  plus  siir  qoe  Serre  et  Badollet  Quant  k  Serre,  je 
oomprends  qu'il  y  a  qodques  noages  entre  vous.  •  .  .  Son  goftt 
sera  toojoors  de  ooorir  des  aventores.  •  •  • 
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ANKE  GALLATINf  TO  ALBERT  GALLATIN. 

6  mars,  1786. 
Monsieur^ — Je  ne  puis  Imaginer  que  vous  soyez  instroit  que 
le  bruit  de  votre  mort  est  parvenu  jusqu'H  Geneve  oomme  la 
ehoBe  du  monde  la  plus  oertaine  et  que  vous  ne  vous  sojez  pas 
hM  de  le  d6truire  par  vos  lettres.  •  •  • 

MLLE.  PIOTET  TO  GALLATIN. 

1  oetobre,  1787. 
«  .  •  Mousieor  Chaston  •  •  •  m'a  parte  detoi;  •  .  •  ilm'adit 
que  ta  avais  oonaervt  ton  amaenne  indolenoe;  que  to  te  aouciais 
peu  du  monde,  et  que  lorsque  tu  avais  demeor6  diea  lui  k  Phila- 
delphie  il  ne  pouvait  t'engager  k  voir  le  monde  ni  k  t'habiller. 
n  dit  que  tu  aimes  toujours  I'^tude  et  la  lecture.  YoiUt  des 
goiktsqui  nepanuflBentpasa'aoooideravecteBgrandeientrepriseB 
et  pour  lesquels  une  grande  fortune  est  bien  inutile^  que  tu  aurais 
pu  suivie  sans  quitter  ton  pays.  .  .  . 

So  widely  accredited  was  the  rumor  of  his  death  that  his  family 
in  Geneva  made  an  application  to  Mr.  Jeflfenon,  then  the  United 
States  minister  at  Paris,  through  the  Genevan  minister  at  that 
Court,  who  was  a  connection  of  the  Gallatin  fiunily;  and  Mr. 
Jefferson  on  the  27th  January,  1786,  wrote  to  Mr.  Jay  on  the 
subject  a  letter  which  will  be  found  in  his  printed  works.  Mr. 
Jay  rqdied  on  the  16th  June,  reassuring  the  family;  but  in  the 
mean  while  letters  had  arrived  from  Galktin  himself.  There 
were  indeed  other  reasons  than  mere  fiunily  affection  which  made 
eorreepoodenoe  al  this  moment  peculiarly  necessary.  Gallatin 
nacbed  his  twenty-fiAh  year  on  the  29th  Januaiy,  when  his  little 
patrimony  became  his  own  to  dkpom  of  at  his  will ;  and  without 
attributing  to  him  an  inordinate  amount  of  sdf-interest,  it  would 
seem  tliat  be  ma^  certainly  have  been  heard  from  at  this  time  if 
at  DO  oUier,  seeing  tlmt  he  was  pledged  to  undertaking!  whidi 
had  been  entered  into  on  the  strength  of  this  expected  capital 
The  (amily  were  not  left  long  in  doubt.  Letters  and  drafts  soon 
arrived^  and  Gallatin  duly  received  through  the  firm  of  Robert 
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Morris  about  five  thousand  dollars, — ^the  greatest  part  of  his 
y-.  patrimony  and  all  that  oould  at  once  be  remitted.  This  was 
the  only  capital  he  could  as  yet  conmiand  or  call  his  own.  What 
he  might  further  inherit  was  highly  uncertain,  and  he  seems  to 
have  taken  unnecessaiy  pains  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  court- 
ing a  bequest  His  grandfiaUlier's  letter,  just  given,  shows  how 
little  there  was  of  the  mercenary  in  the  young  man's  relations 
with  the  wealthier  members  of  hb  family,  from  whom  he  might 
originally  have  hoped,  and  in  fact  had  reason  to  expect,  an 
ultimate  inheritance.  In  the  course  of  time  this  expectation  was 
realized*  He  was  left  heir  to  the  estates  of  both  his  grandfather 
^  and  his  unde^  bat  the  inheritance  proved  to  be  principally  one 
of  debts.  After  these  had  been  disdiarged  there  remained  of  a 
fortune  whidi  should  properly  have  exceeded  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  only  a  sum  of  about  twenty  thousand  dollars,  whidi 
be  practically  sunk  in  Western  lands  and  houses.  But  as  yet  his 
hopes  from  sodi  investments  were  high,  and  he  had  no  reason  to 
be  ashamed  ct  his  position. 

Nevertheless,  be  was  not  yet  quite  firmly  established  in  his 
American  life.  His  existence  at  George's  Creek  was  not  all  that 
imagination  coukl  paint;  periiaps  not  all  it  once  had  painted. 
The  business  of  8tore-keq>ing  and  land-dcaring  in  a  remote 
mountain  valley  bad  drawbacks  whidi  even  the  arrival  of  Badol- 
let  could  not  wholly  compensate;  and  finally  the  death  of  Serre, 
learned  only  in  the  sonuner  d  1786,  was  a  severe  blow,  whidi 
made  Qalktin's  mind  for  a  time  turn  sadly  away  from  its  occu- 
pations and  again  long  for  the  sympathy  and  associations  of  the 
home  they  had  both  so  oontemptuously  deserted. 

There  wm  indeed  little  at  this  time  o(  his  life,  between  1786 
and  1788,  which  ooald  have  been  greatly  enjoyable  to  him,  or 
^  whidi  oan  be  entertaining  to  describe,  in  long  residences  at 
Geofge^s  Oreek,  varied  by  journeys  to  Rkshmood,  Philaddphia, 
and  New  York,  land  porrhases  and  land  aales^  the  one  as  un- 
productive as  the  other,  hoo8e4Niilding,  storaJceeping,  incessant 
daily  attention  to  the  joint  interests  ct  the  association  while  it 
lasted,  endless  trials  of  temper  and  patience  in  dealing  with  his 
associates,  details  of  every  description,  since  nothing  could  be 
trusted  to  others,  and  no  pleasures  that  even  to  a  mind  naturally 
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disposed^  like  his,  to  contentment  under  narrow  circumstancesy 
could  compensate  for  its  sacrifices. 

In  point  of  fact,  too,  nothing  was  gained  by  thus  insisting 
upon  taking  life  awry  and  throwing  away  the  advantages  of 
education,  social  position,  and  natural  intelligence.  All  the 
elaborate  calculations  of  fortune  to  result  from  purchases  of 
land  in  Western  Virginia  were  miscalculations.  Forty  years 
later,  after  Mr.  Grallatin  had  made  over  to  his  sons  all  his  West- 
em  lands,  he  smnmed  up  the  result  of  his  operations  in  a  very 
few  words:  '^It  is  a  troublesome  and  unproductive  property, 
which  lias  plagued  me  all  my  life.  I  could  not  have  vested  f^ 
my  patrimony  in  a  more  unprofitable  manner."  It  is,  too,  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  be  was  essentially  aided  even  in  his 
political  career  by  coming  to  a  border  settlement  There  have  ^ 
been  in  American  history  three  parallel  instances  of  young  men 
coming  to  this  country  from  abroad  and  under  great  disadvan- 
tages achieving  political  distinction  which  culminated  in  the 
administration  of  the  national  Treasury.  These  were,  in  the 
order  of  seniority,  Alexander  Hamilton,  Albert  Gallatin,  and 
A.  J.  Dallas,  the  latter  of  whom  came  to  America  in  1783  and  -^^ 
was  Grallatin's  most  intimate  political  friend  and  associate. 
Neither  Hamilton  nor  Dallas  found  it  necessary  or  advisable 
to  retire  into  the  wilderness,  and  political  distinctions  were  con- 
ferred upon  them  quite  as  rapidly  as  was  for  their  advantape. 
The  truth  is  that  in  those  days,  except  perhaps  in  New  England, 
the  eastern  counties  of  Vii^nia  and  South  Carolina,  theie  was  a  | 
serious  want  of  men  who  possessed  in  any  degree  tlie  nKlimentary  I 
qualifications  for  political  life.  Even  tlie  press  in  the  Middle 
States  was  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  foreign-bom  cttisens. 
Had  Gallatin  gone  at  once  to  New  York  or  Phikidelphia  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  law,  for  wbk^  be  was  admirably  fitted  fay 
nature^  had  be  invested  his  little  patrimony  in  a  city  house,  in 
public  securities,  in  almost  any  property  near  at  hand  and  emly 
convertible,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  he  would  have 
been,  financially  and  politically,  in  a  better  position  than  ever 
was  the  case  in  fact.  In  following  tliis  course  he  would  have 
•  had  the  advantage  of  treading  the  path  M'hich  saitc<I  his  true 
tastes  and  needs.     This  is  proved  by  the  whole  expork*iice  of 
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his  life.  In  spite  of  himself^  he  was  always  more  and  more 
drawn  back  to  the  seaboard^  witil  at  length  he  gave  up  the 
struggle  and  became  a  resident  of  New  York  in  fact^  as  he  had 
long  been  in  all  essentials. 

The  time  was^  however,  at  hand  in  these  years  from  1786  to 
1788  when,  under  the  political  activity  roused  by  the  creation 
of  a  new  Constitution  and  the  necessity  of  setting  it  in  motion, 
a  new  generation  of  public  men  was  called  into  being.  The 
constitutional  convention  sat  during  the  summer  of  1787.  The 
Pennsylvania  convention,  whidi  ratified  the  Constitution,  sat 
shortly  afterwards  in  the  same  year.  Their  proceedings  were  of 
a  nature  to  interest  Gallatin  deeply,  as  may  be  easily  seen  from 
the  character  of  the  letters  already  given.  His  first  appearance 
in  political  life  naturally  followed  and  was  immediately  caused 
by  the  great  constitutional  controversy  thus  raised. 

But  before  beginning  upon  the  course  of  Mr.  Grallatin's  politi- 
cal and  public  career,  whidi  is  to  be  best  treated  by  itself  and  is 
the  main  object  of  this  work,  the  atoiy  of  his  private  life  shall 
be  carried  a  few  steps  further  to  a  convenient  halting-point. 

In  the  winter  of  1787-88,  aoooiding  to  a  brief  diary,  be  made 
a  rapid  journey  to  Maine  oo  bonnen.  He  was  at  George's 
Oeek  a  few  days  before  Christmas.  On  Christmas-day  occurs 
the  following  entry  at  Pittaburg:  ""Fait  NoSl  avecOdrin  (?)  et 
Bredcairidge  dies  Marie.''  Wlio  these  three  persons  were  is 
not  dear.  Apparently,  the  Breokenridge  mentioned  was  not 
Judge  H«  H.  BnKdcenridge,  who,  in  his  ^'  Incidents  of  the  In- 
surrection," or  whiskey  rebellioii,  dedans  that  his  first  conver- 
sation with  Galktin  was  in  August,  1794.  Marie  was  not  a 
woman,  but  a  Genevan  emigrant. 

January  6, 1788,  he  was  in  Fhiladdphia,  where  be  remained 
till  the  28th.  On  the  TO^  his  birthday,  he  was  at  IVmlus 
Hook,  now  Jeney  Ci^.  On  the  2d  February  oocnrs  the  fol- 
lowing entry  at  Hartford:  ^Depois  que  je  snis  dans  I'ttat  de 
Connecticut,  j'ai  toujours  voyag6  aveo  des  champs  des  deux 
cOtte,  et  je  n'ai  rien  vu  en  Am^rique  d'^gal  aux  Mabliasements 
snr  la  tiviftre  Connecticut''  On  the  6th:  ^Digeto^  ^  Shrewa- 
buiy.  Souvenirs  en  voyant  WadiuseCt  HilL  •  .  •  Couch6  li 
Boston."    On  the  11th  of  February  he  started  again  fcnr  the 
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East  by  the  stage :  '^  Voyage  avec  Dr.  Daniel  Kilham  de  New- 
bury Port,  opp<»6  k  la  Constitution.  Vu  mon  bon  ami  Bentley 
k  Salem ;  il  me  cro3^t  mort  Din4  k  Ipswich  avec  mes  anciens 
feoliers  Amory  et  Staoey.'*  On  the  14th :  "  Lou6  Hailey  et  un 
slay ;  desoendu  sur  la  glace  partie  d' Amoruscoguin  [Androscoggin] 
Eiver  et  Merrymeeting  Bay,  et  traverse  Kennebeck,  abord6  k 
Woolwidi,  traverse  un  Neck,  puis  sur  la  glaoe  une  cove  de 
Kennebeck,  et  all^  par  terre  k  Wiscasset  Point  sur  Sheepscutt 
River/'  Apparently  at  this  time  of  his  life  Gallatin  was  proof 
against  hardship  and  fatigue.  In  returning  he  again  crossed  the 
bay  and  ascended  the  Androscoggin  on  the  ice:  ''Tout  le  jour 
il  a  neig6 ;  voyage  sur  la  glace  sans  voir  le  rivage ;  gouvem6 
noti«  course  par  la  direction  du  vent.''  His  return  was  much 
retarded  by  snow,  but  he  was  again  in  Boston  on  the  27th,  and 
in  New  York  on  the  5th  of  March. 

He  passed  the  summer,  apparently,  in  the  West  at  his 
George's  Credc  settlement,  at  least  partially  engaged  in  politics, 
as  will  be  shown  horeafter.  He  passed  also  the  winter  here,  and 
it  was  not  tall  the  12th  March,  1789,  that  he  set  out  on  his  usual 
visit  to  Richmond,  which  he  reached  on  the  1st  ApriL 

The  following  letter  shows  him  occupied  with  a  new  interest 
Sopliia  Allure  was  the  daughter  of  William  Allegre,  of  a 
Frcndi  Protestant  family  among  the  early  settlers  in  this  eoun- 
tiy.  William  Allegre  married  Jane  Batersby,  and  died  early, 
leaving  his  widow  Mrith  two  daugliters  and  a  son.  A  young 
Frenchman,  Louis  Pauly,  who  came  to  Vii^nia  on  some  finan- 
cial errand  of  his  government,  took  lodgings  ^-ith  Mrs.  Allegre, 
fell  in  bve  with  her  daughter  Jane,  and  married  her  against  her 
mother's  consent.  Young  Gallatin  also  lodged  under  Mrs. 
Allq^re's  roof,  and  fell  in  love  with  her  other  daughter,  Sophia. 

QALLATIH  TO  BADOLLET. 

BlCHMOKD,  4  Buii,  17S9. 

Mon  boo  ami,  je  snis  arriv6  id  le  ler  avril  et  ai  M  ja«^ues 
k  prfeent  si  oocup6  de  mes  amours  que  je  n'ai  eu  la  t^e  k  rien 
d'aatre.  Sophie  teit  chez  son  beau-fr^  Pauli  k  New  Kent 
J'y  ai  paas§  plus  de  15  jours  k  dcoz  fois  diflKrentes.    Elle  n'a 
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point  fait  la  coquette  avec  moi,  mais  d^  le  second  jour  m'a 
donn^  son  plein  consentement^  m'a  avou6  qu'elle  me  I'aurait 
donn^  k  mon  dernier  voyage  ou  peut-^tre  plus  t6t  si  je  le  lui  avais 
demands ;  avait  toujours  cm  que  je  I'aimais,  mais  avait  ^  sur- 
prise de  n'avoir  pas  entendu  parler  de  moi  pendant  plus  d'un 
an^  ce  qui  avait  caus6  sa  r^ponse  h  Savary  que  tu  m'apportas; 
n'avait  pas  voulu  s'ouvrir  depuis  h,  Savarj'  parccque  n'ayant  pas 
r^pondu  h  ma  lettre^  elle  avait  peur  que  je  n'eusse  change  et  ne 
voulait  pas  s'aventurer  k  faire  une  confidence  inutile.  Voil^  le 
bien ;  voici  le  maL  La  m^  qui  s'est  bien  dout^e  que  je  n'^tais 
pas  h  New  Kent  pour  I'amour  de  Pauly,  a  ordoan6  h  sa  fille  de 
revenir,  et  je  Pai  en  effet  amende  k  Ricfanlond.  Je  lui  ai  alors 
demands  Sophie.  Elle  a  6t6  furieuse,  m'a  refusi  de  la  mani^re 
la  plus  brutale  et  m'a  presqne  interdite  sa  maison.  Elle  ne  veot 
point  que  sa  fille  soit  trainee  sur  les  frontidres  de  la  Pensilvanie 
par  un  homme  sans  agr^mensy  sans  fortune,  qui  bredouille  I'An- 
glais  comme  un  Fran$ais  et  qui  a  M  maltre  d'to>le  k  Cambridge. 
J'ai  ri  de  la  plupart  de  aes  objections^  j'ai  tAcbi  de  rgpoodre  aux 
autreS)  mais  y-  n'ai  point  pn  lui  faire  entendre  raiaon  et  die 
vient  d'envoyer  Sophie  en  campagne  dies  an  de  aes  amis.  Cest 
une  diablesse  que  aa  fille  craint  iKuriblenient,  en  aorteque  j'aonii 
de  la  peine  k  lui  persuader  de  ae  passer  du  oooaentement  nm- 
temeL  Je  croia  poortant  que  je  r^ussirai,  et  c'eat  k  quoi  je  vais 
tiavailler  malgr6  la  difficult^  que  j'£proave  k  la  voir  et  k  lui 
parler.  Dte  que  oette  aflbire  sera  dMd6e,  je  penaerai  k  oellea 
d'intMt  Je  aoia  eooore  plus  d6cid6  que  jamais  k  tout  terminer 
avec  Savary,  dont  la  conduite  pendant  mon  abaenoe  a  M  presqu' 
extnivagante.  Mais  moCosaoroet  article.  J'ai  vu  id  Perrin,  qui 
vient  de  repartar  pour  France,  Savary  ayant  pay6  son  paange. 
n  a  aoutenu  juaqoes  au  bout  aon  digne  carad^re,  ayant  dit  k 
&Ime.  AUegre  tout  ie  mal  possible  de  la  Monongabda,  tandia 
qu'il  savait  par  one  lettre  volfe  que  j'aimais  aa  fille,  et  ayant  fini 
par  mentir  et  tromper  Savary  qui  est  bien  re\*enu  aur  aon  eompte. 
Tout  le  monde  id  m'en  a  dit  du  mal. 

Je  crois  que  vu  toot  ce  que  j'ai  k  fiure  id  je  ne  poorrai  gntee 
partir  avant  le  moia  prochain*  Si  je  me  marie,  ce  sera  dana 
environ  15  jours,  et  il  fuudra  ensoite  que  je  prenne  des  arrange- 
mcns  avec  Savary  (quand  je  taxe  aa  conduite  d'extravagant^  ce 
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n'est  que  sa  t^te  que  je  bl&me;  son  ooeur  est  toujours  excellent 
mais  trop  facile  et  il  lui  fait  souvent  faire  des  sottLees) ;  ainsi  tu 
ne  dois  m'attendre  qu'au  milieu  de  juin.  Tftche  de  faire  planter 
bien  abondammeut  des  patates^  afin  qu'il  y  en  ait  pour  toi  et  pour 
moi.  J'aurais  bien  h  coeur  que  la  maison  se  finite  mais  si  tu  ne 
veux  pas  t'en  mtier,  fais-moi  le  plaisir  de  prier  Clare  de  pousser 
Weibel.  Je  ne  te  parle  point  de  nos  arrangemens  futiu^^  parceque 
je  n*y  vols  encore  rien  de  dair  et  qu'il  faut  que  pr^alablement  je 
finisse  uvec  Savaiy.  Rien  de  nouveau  ici.  Tu  auras  sans  doute 
su  que  le  roi  d'Angleterre  6tait  devenu  fou  et  que  le  Prince  de 
Galles  avait  £t6  nomm6  Regent.  Par  les  demi^rcs  nouvelles  il 
est  r^tabli  et  va  reprtodre  les  itoes  du  gouvemement^  k  la  grande 
satisfaction  de  la  nation,  qui  avec  raison  pr6f^  Pitt  k  Fox.  II 
7  a  apparence  que  la  guerre  continuera  en  Europe  et  que  la 
Prusse  prendra  ouvertement  le  parti  de  la  Sudde  contre  le  Dane- 
mark.  Embrasse  Peggy  pour  moi ;  je  pense  souvent  k  elle  et 
apr^s  ne  Favoir  aimfe  pendant  longtems  que  par  rapport  2i  toi,  je 
commence  k  Faimer  pour  elle-mtaie.  Je  compte  trouver  Albert 
sur  ses  jambes  si  je  reste  aussi  longtems  id.  Fais  mes  compli- 
mens  k  Clare  et  li  la  famille  Philips.  Dis  k  Pauly  que  son  fr^ 
se  porte  bien  k  on  rhumatiame  prte;  son  fr^  Joseph  va  re- 
venir  pour  le  joindre  et  prendre  la  toim-yard  que  Maesh  quittera. 
Mme.  Ptoly,  la  soeur  de  Sophie^  m'a  aid6  autant  qu'elle  a  pu 
auprte  de  aa  m^re,  mais  die  dissuade  sa  sceur  d'un  manage 
oontrc  son  consentement  Au  reste,  la  mdre  dit  k  tout  le  monde 
qu'elle  voit  autant  de  mal  qu'elle  pent  de  moi  et  se  fait  par  III 
plus  de  tort  qu*k  md-mtaie.  Adieu,  mon  bon  ami ;  je  pense  k 
toi  tout  le  tcms  que  je  ne  suis  pas  oocupi  de  Sophie;  j'e^re  que 
loraqoe  nous  ne  8eron««  phn  \i6s  k  un  tiers,  nos  jours  seront  encore 
heureux.  Crois  mon  pronostic  et  ne  perds  pas  courage.  Tout 
fttol 

The  nvonls  of  Henrioo  County  Court  contain  the  marriage 
bond,  dated  l^Iay  14, 1789,  declaring  that  ''We,  Albert  &allatin 
and  Savary  de  Valcoulon,  are  hdd  and  firmly  bound  unto  Bev- 
erly Randolph,  Esq.,  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia, 
in  the  sum  of  fifty  poumls,  current  money,'^  the  condition  bdng 
''a  marriage  shortly  to  be  solemnijeed  between  the  above-bound 
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Albert  Gallatin  and  Sophia  Allure."  In  a  little  aoooant-book 
of  that  date  are  some  significant  entries:  '^ Kuban  de  queue, 
V^.  Veste  bknche  J/.  Tailleur,  £2.16.  Souliers  de  satin,  gants, 
bague,  £1.11.6.  License,  ministre,  £4.4.  Perruquier,  n^re, 
£0.2.0.*'  Finally,  many  years'  afterwards,  the  following  letter 
was  printed  as  a  historical  curiosity  in  "  The  Staunton  Vindi- 
cator*': 

SOPHIA  ALLBGRB  TO  HEB  MOTHER. 

Niw  Kmrr,  May  16, 1789. 
My  deab  Mama, — Shall  I  venture  to  write  you  a  few  lines 
in  apology  for  my  late  conduct?  and  dare  I  flatter  myself  that 
you  will  attend  to  them?  If  so,  and  you  can  feel  a  motherly 
tenderness  for  your  child  who  never  before  wilfully  offended 
you,  forgive,  dear  mother,  and  generously  accept  again  your 
poor  Sophia,  who  feels  for  the  uneasineas  she  is  sure  she  has 
occasioned  you.  She  deceived  you,  but  it  was  for  her  own 
happiness.  Could  you  then  form  a  wish  to  destroy  the  future 
peace  of  your  child  and  prevent  her  being  united  to  the  man  of 
her  choice?  He  is  perhaps  not  a  very  handsome  man,  but  be 
is  possessed  of  more  essential  qualities,  whidi  I  shall  not  pretend 
to  enumerate;  as  coming  from  m^  they  might  be  supposed  par- 
tial. If,  mama,  your  heart  is  inclinable  to  forgive^  or  if  it  is 
not,  let  me  beg  you  to  write  to  me,  as  my  only  anxiety  is  to 
know  whether  I  have  lost  your  aflbction  or  not  Forgive  me, 
dear  mama,  as  it  is  all  that  is  wanting  to  complete  the  happiness 
of  her  who  wishes  for  your  happiness  and  desires  to  be  considered 
again  your  dutiful  daughter, 

Sophia. 

No  trace  of  Soj^ia  Allcgre  now  remains  ezoqit  this  letter  and 
a  nameless  gravestone  within  the  grounds  of  Friendship  HilL 
Gallatin  took  her  home  with  him  to  George's  Cntk ;  for  a  few 
months  they  were  happy  together,  and  then  suddenly,  in  October, 
she  died ;  no  one  knows,  perhaps  no  one  ever  knew,  the  oaose  of 
her  death,  for  medical  science  was  not  common  at  George's  Creek. 
Grallatin  himself  left  no  account  of  it  that  has  been  preserved. 
He  suflfered  intensely  for  tlie  time;  but  he  was  f<vtunately  still 
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yoQDgy  and  the  only  efiect  of  his  wretchedness  was  to  drive  him   ^ 
headlong  into  politics  for  distraction. 


GALLATIN  TO  BADOLLET. 

Philadklpbia,  8  man,  1790. 
Mod  char  Badollet  •  .  •  Tu  sens  stirement  comme  moi  que  le 
86joar  da  comt§  de  Fayette  ne  pent  pas  m'^tre  bien  agr&ible,  et 
ta  aais  que  je  d^sirerais  m'^Ioigner  m^me  de  I'Am^rique.  J'ai 
fiiit  mes  effi>rtB  pour  r^liscr  ce  projet,  mais  j'y  trouve  tons  les 
jouFB  de  nouvelles  diiBculUe.  II  m'est  absolument  impossible  de 
vendre  mes  terres  de  Yirginie  2i  quel  prix  que  cesoit,  et  je  ne  sais 
oommeot  je  troaverais  li  vivre  II  Gendve.  Sans  parler  de  mon 
Ige  et  de  mes  habitudes  et  de  ma  parcsse,  qui  seraient  autant 
d'obstades  aux  occupations  quelconqucs  que  je  sends  oblig£  d'em- 
IffaflBer  ^i  Europe,  il  e'en  rencontre  un  autre  dans  les  ciroonstances 
adoelles  de  notre  patrie.  Les  revolutions  dans  la  politique  et 
suriout  les  finances  de  la  France  ont  o|)6r6  si  fortement  sur 
Geneve  que  ks  marchands  y  sont  sans  cr6dit  et  sans  affiures,  ks 
artiaans  sans  onvn^  et  dans  la  misdrc,  et  tout  le  monde  dans 
rembarras.  Non-seulement  les  gazettes  en  ont  fait  mention, 
mats  j'en  ai  repu  quelques  details  dans  unc  Icttrc  de  M.  Trcmbley, 
qui  qaoiqn'ant^ricurc  aux  demiers  avis  re9Uf<  {lar  plusicurs  Suisses 
ici,  et  toite  dans  un  tems  od  les  calamity  publiques  n'^*taicnt  pas 
au  point  od  elles  sont  \  pHSscnt,  m'apprenait  que  les  difficult^  et 
lei  dangers  teient  tela  qu'il  a\'ait  d6po86  le  pen  d'aigent  qu'il 
avatt  li  moi  dana  la  caisse  de  l^Apital.  Tous  les  ^trangera  Ctablis 
id  a'aooordent  \  dire  que  les  reasources  pour  se  tirer  d'affiures  en 
Europe  scmt  pieM)u^an6antieBy  au  moins  pour  ecux  qui  n'en  ont 
d'autre  que  leur  Industrie,  et  oes  faits  sont  confirm^  par  nombre 
d*tei^rantB  de  toutea  les  nations  et  de  tons  les  tets.  Dans  ccs 
droonstancea  la  petite  rente  que  j'ai  en  France  ^tant  tr6s-pr6caire 
tant  \  canae  de  la  toumure  inccrtaine  que  prcndront  les  affiures 
que  paroequ'elle  est  sur  d'autrcs  t^tcs  et  sur  des  t^tes  plus  Agto 
que  la  mienne,  il  est  bien  dair  que  je  n'aurais  d'autrcs  ressourccs 
que  odlea  que  je  pourrais  tirer  des  dofn»  de  ma  famille,  vu  que 
kure  efforts  aeraient  probablemcnt  inutiles  quant  li  me  procurer 
quelqu'oocnpatioo  \  laquelle  je  fusse  propre.    Oette  drconstance 
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de  reoevoir  serait  non-fieulement  d^sagr^able^  mais  I'esp^ranoe  en 
serait  fort  incertaine ;  mon  oncle  Bolas,  le  cadet^  le  seul  qui  n'ait 
pas  d'enfanS;  passe  pour  ^tre  g^n^ux^  mais  il  d^pense  beaucoup, 
plus,  je  crois,  que  ses  revenus ;  sa  fortune  qui  est  en  partie  en 
France  et  en  Hollande  reoevra  probablement  quelqu'^chec  dans 
oe  moment  de  crise,  et  la  seule  occupation  que  je  pourrais  suivre 
en  Europe  serait  celle  de  courdser  un  heritage  que  je  ne  serais  ni 
{tucii6  ni  honteux  de  recevoir  s'il  ne  me  cotitait  aucunes  bassesses, 
pour  lequel  je  me  serais  cm  peufr^tre  oblige  de  faire  quelques 
dtoiarches  si  une  Spouse  ch^e  avait  v6cu,  mais  qui  dans  mes 
droonstances  actnelles  ne  saurait  m'engager  seul  h  retoumer  k 
Geneve  pour  7  vivre  dans  nne  totale  ind^pendance.  Ce  que  je 
dois  h,  ma  digne  m^re  est  la  seule  raison  qui  en  pourrait  contre- 
balancer  d'auasi  fortes ;  et  si  je  puis  entrevoir  seulement  la  poasi- 
bilit6  de  vivre  dans  ma  patrie  pauvrement  mais  sans  ^tre  h  chai^ 
k  personne,  cette  nuson  seule  me  dfoidera,  mais  jusqu'alors  je  ne 
vois  que  trop  la  nteessitfi  de  rester  id.  Ce  n'est  pas  que  je  me 
fasse  illusion  et  que  je  crois  pouvoir  faire  beauooup  mienx  en 
Amfirique,  mais  si  j'y  puis  seulement  vivre  indipendant,  o'est 
toujours  plus  que  je  ne  peux  espfirer  en  Europe,  du  moins  k  pre- 
sent, et  je  crois  qu'un  an  d'applicatioQ  k  I'^tode  des  lois  mesoffin 
non  pas  pour  faire  one  fortune  on  une  figure  brillante,  mais  poor 
m'assurer  du  pain  quelques  puissent  toe  ks  ivdnemens.  Je  t^ai 
parl6  bicn  longnement  de  moi  seul,  et  la  seule  apologie  que  je  te 
donnerai  c'est  de  ne  Favoir  pas  fait  plus  UA.  Ne  orois  pas  oepen- 
dant  que  dans  mes  incertitudes  et  les  difi&!entes  idtes  qui  m'ont 
agit6y  je  n'aie  pas  pensfi  li  toi.  Je  te  dfolarerai  d^abord  firandie- 
ment  que  je  n'aurais  pas  balanoS  entre  Mile.  Pictet  et  toi,  et  que 
si  je  voyais  po8sibilit6  d'aller  la  joindre,  elle  Temportenut  vtkre' 
ment ;  l'id£e  de  devoir  et  de  reoonnaissance  est  si  intimement  life 
chez  moi  avec  Taflection  que  j'ai  poor  cette  respectable  penoone 
que  quelques  regrets  que  j'eoase  de  te  quitter,  j'^rooveimis  mtoe 
du  plaisir  en  le  faisant  dans  I'intention  de  oontriboer  k  son  bon- 
heur;  mais  ce  seul  oljet  except6,  il  n'y  a  rien  que  je  ne  te  aacri- 
fiasse ;  je  ne  te  sacrifierais  m(^me  rien  en  te  pr^trant  an  reste  de 
mes  arob  et  parens  k  Gendve,  et  si  le  temps  pouvait  eflSMxr  le 
souvenir  de  mes  chagrins,  j'aimerais  mieux  vivre  prte  de  toi  en 
Am^rique  que  sans  toi  dans  ma  patrie,  et  mtoe  dans  ce  moment 
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je  sens  combien  de  consolations  je  reoevrais  du  seul  ami  qui  ait 
oonnn  men  aimable  Sophie ;  en  un  mot  je  n^ai  pas  besoin  de  te 
dire  que  si  je  reste  ici^  mon  sort  doit  6tre  intimement  li6  avec  le 
ilea.  Mais  k  I'^rd  de  la  manidre^  du  lieu  futur  de  notre  sdjour, 
je  ne  puis  encore  former  d'opinion  vu  l'arriv6e  de  ton  frdre.  .  .  . 
Quelque  parti  que  nous  puissions  prendre  pour  Tavenir,  je  dfeire 
aussi  fortement  que  toi  que  nous  soyons  ind6pendants  I'uu  et 
I'autre,  quant  k  notre  manidre  de  vivre.  Si  tu  crois  que  nous  ne 
quittions  pas  Fayette,  ne  n^lige  pas  I'ouvrage  que  tu  avms  com- 
mence pour  vivre  chez  toi  en  prgparant  une  cabanc  joignant  le 
duunp  de  Robert  Si  tu  supposes  qu'il  soit  probable  que  nous 
ohangioos  de  demenrCy  attends  jusques  k  l'arriv6e  de  ton  fr^re 
poor  fiure  une  d^pense  qui  n'augmenterait  pas  la  valeur  de  la 
terre.  •  •  •  Voilli,  je  croisy  tout  ce  que  j'ai  k  te  dire  iK>ur  le  pre- 
sent;  si  je  ne  peox  pes  vendre  cette  semaine  une  traite,  je  serai 
dans  15  k  20  jours  avec  toi.  •  •  • 

Eveiy  ktler  received  by  Gallatin  from  Gcne%'a  betiroen 
1780  and  1790  bad,  in  one  form  or  another,  urged  hb  return 
or  exprened  discontent  at  bis  situation.  But  the  storm  of  the 
Frendi  revelation  bad  at  last  fairly  Ix^n,  and  Greneva  felt  it 
severely  and  early*  Not  till  the  7th  of  April,  1790,  did  Galla- 
tin overcome  his  repugnance  to  writing  in  regard  to  his  wife's 
death  to  Mile.  Pidet,  and  he  then  expressed  to  her  his  wish  to 
retain  for  her  sake.  At  this  critical  moment  of  his  life  the 
feelingi  of  his  family  had  began  to  change.  Tlicy  no  longer 
looked  upon  him  as  a  subfect  of  pity.  ^L'^tat  prfcaire  de  la 
France"  is  mentioned  by  Mile.  Pictet  in  June  and  July,  1790, 
asasobjedofanxiety;  ^  noos  ignorons  encore  quel  il  sera,  notre 
gouvemcment;"  Equant  aax  conseils  que  ta  me  demandes  par 
rai^iort  k  too  retoar,  et  aax  ressourocs  que  tii  pourrais  trouver 
dans  noire  pays,  je  sois  bien  embarnuw6e  k  te  r6pondrc/'  It 
was  too  late.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this  idea  of 
reluming  to  Geneva  for  the  sake  of  Mile.  Pictet  was  really  more 
than  the  momentary  sidcness  at  heart  consequent  on  a  great 
shodc,  which  in  any  case  could  not  have  lasted  long.  Galla- 
tin's career  already  by  open  before  him.  His  misfortunes  only 
precipated  the  reralt 
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THE  LEQISLATUBB.    178»-1801. 

The  Federal  Constitution  of  1787,  aooepted  only  a  few  years 
later  by  all  parties  and  by  the  whole  people  as  the  last  word  of 
poUtical  wisdom,  was  at  its  birth  greatly  admired  by  no  one. 
The  public  mind  was  divided  between  two  classes  of  axioms 
and  theories,  each  embodying  sound  reasoning  and  honest  con- 
viction, but  resting  at  bottom  upon  divergent  habits  of  life  and 
forms  of  industry.  Among  the  commercial  and  professional 
citijDens  of  the  sea-board  towns  a  strong  govemment-was  thought 
necessary  to  protect  their  trade  and  tfadr  peace;  but  there  wfs  a 
wide  latitude  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  degree  of  strength  re- 
quired for  their  purpose,  and  while  a  few  of  the  aUest  and  most 
determined  leaders  would  have  frankly  aceq>ted  the  whole  theoiy 
of  the  Englbh  '  v-titution  and  as  mudi  of  its  madiinery  as 
poasible,  the  mass  o'en  of  thdr  own  followers  instinctivdy  pre- 
ferred a  federative  and  democratic  system.  Among  the  agricul- 
tural '  and  scattered  population  of  the  countiy,  when  the  necessity 
of  police  and  authori^  was  little  fdt,  and  where  a  atrong  govern- 
ment was  an  object  of  terror  and  hatred,  the  more  ignorant  and 
the  more  violent  class  might  perhaps  honestly  deny  the  necessity 
for  any  national  government  at  all ;  with  the  great  majorify, 
however,  it  was  somewhat  unwillinf^y  conceded  that  national 
government  was  a  necessary  evil,  and  that  some  ooncenoos  of  « 
power  must  be  made  to  it ;  their  olgeet  was  to  reduce  thcM  con- 
coBsions  to  the  lowest  possible  point  No  one  can  doubt  where 
Mr.  GalhUin's  6)*mpathies  would  lie  as  between  the  two  great 
social  and  political  theories.  The  reaction  against  strong  gov- 
ernments and  their  corruptions  liad  a  great  part  in  that  general 
feeling  of  resdessncss  and  revolt  which  drew  him  from  the  centre 
of  civilization  to  its  outskirts.  There  could  be  no  question  of 
76 
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the  "  awful  sqaintmg  towards  monarchy*'  in  portions  of  the  pro- 
posed constitution,  more  especiallj  in  tlie  offioe  of  President,  and 
no' one  pretended  that  the  instrument  as  it  stood  contained  suffi- 
cient safeguards  against  abuse  of  public  or  of  private  liberties. 
It  could  e:q)ect  litUe  real  sympathy  among  the  western  counties 
of  Pennsylvania. 

NeverdielesSy  in  the  convention,  which  was  immediately  called 
to  ratify  the  Constitution  on  the  part  of  the  State,  there  was  a 
majority  in  its  fiaivor  of  nearly  two  to  one ;  a  majority  so  large 
and  8o  earnest  that  extremely  little  respect  was  paid  to  the 
mincmty  and  its  modest  proposals  of  amendments,  the  vote  of 
latificatkm  being  at  last  carried  against  a  helpless  opposition  by  a 
spedes  of  foroe.  Of  this  convention  Mr.  Grallatin  was  not  a 
member;  bat  when  the  action  of  other  States,  and  notably 
of  MaasadiusettB)  Y iiginia,  and  New  York,  in  recommending 
amendments  at  the  moment  of  ratification,  gave  to  the  opposi- 
tion new  hopes  of  yet  carrying  aome  of  their  pointB,  the  party 
made  a  last  eSbrt  in  Pennaylvania,  whidi  resulted  in  calling 
a  conference  at  Harrisboig  on  the  3d  September,  1788.  There 
thirty-three  gentlemen  assembled,  of  whom  Mr.  Gallatin  was  <f^ 
one;  Blair  Modanadian  was  chosen  chairman ;  ^' free  discussion 
and  mature  deliberation^  followed,  and  a  report,  or  declaration 
(^  opinion,  was  formally  adopted.  Two  drafls  of  this  docu- 
ment are  among  Mr.  Gallatin's  papcn,  both  written  in  his  own 
hand,  one  of  them,  modi  amended  and  interlined,  obviously  a 
first  sketch,  used  probably  in  committee  as  the  ground-work  of 
the  adopted  instrument.  It  is  only  a  natural  inference  that  be 
was  the  dnmgfatnnan. 

There  can  be  no  doabt  that  Mr.  Gallatin  was  one  of  those 
persons  who  thoogfat  the  new  Constitution  went  much  too  far. 
He  would,  doubUeH,  have  preferred  that  all  the  great  depart-  ^ 
ments— executive,  legislative,  and  judicial — should  have  been 
more  dosdy  restricted  in  their  exercise  of  power,  and,  indeed, 
he  would  probably  have  thought  it  better  still  that  the  President 
sliould  be  reduced  to  a  cipher,  the  li^lature  limited  to  functions 
litUe  more  than  executive,  and  the  judiciary  roBtricted  to  admi- 
ralty and  inier-atate  jurisdiction,  with  no  other  court  than  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  without  appellate  jurisdiction  other  than 
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by  writ  of  error  from  the  State  courts.  This  would  best  have 
suited  his  early  theories  and  prejudices.  This  rough  draft,  there- 
fore, has  some  interest  as  showing  how  far  he  was  disposed  to 
carry  his  opposition  to  the  Constitution,  and  it  seems  to  show 
that  he  was  inclined  to  go  considerable  lengths.  The  resolu- 
tions as  there  drafted  read  as  follows : 

^  Ist  Besolved,  that  in  order  to  prevent  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  and  to  secure  our  liberties  and  those  of  our  posterity,  it 
is  necessary  that  a  revision  of  the  Federal  Constitution  be  ob- 
tained in  the  most  speedy  manner. 

''  2d.  That  the  safest  manner  to  obtain  such  a  revision  vrill  be, 
in  conformity  to  the  request  of  the  State  of  New  York,  to  use 
our  endeavors  to  have  a  convention  called  as  soon  as  possible ; 

''Resolved,  therefore,  that  the  Assembly  of  this  State  be 
petitioned  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  make  an  application 
for  that  purpose  to  the  new  Congress. 

''Sd.  That  in  order  that  the  friends  to  amendments  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  who  are  inhabitants  of  this  State  may  act 
in  concert,  it  is  necesBary,  and  it  is  hereby  reoonmiended  to  the 
several  counties  in  the  State,  to  appoint  committees,  who  may 
correspond  one  with  the  other  and  with  such  similar  committees 
•8  may  be  formed  in  other  States. 

''4th.  That  the  friends  to  amendments  to  tlie  Federal  Con- 
stitution in  the  several  States  be  invited  to  meet  in  a  general 
conf<n^ence,  to  be  held  at  ,  on  ,  and 

that  membere  be  elected  by  this  conference,  who,  or 

any  of  them,  shall  meet  at  said  place  and  time,  in  order 

to  devise,  in  concert  with  such  other  deflates  from  the  several 
States  as  may  come  under  similar  appointments,  on  sudi  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Constitution  as  to  them  may  seem  most 
necessary,  and  on  the  most  likely  way  to  carry  them  into 
eflect" 

But  it  seems  that  the  tendency  of  opinion  in  the  meeting  was 
towards  a  less  energetic  policy.  The  first  resolution  was  trans- 
formed into  a  shape  whidi  falls  little  short  of  tamencss,  and  has 
none  of  the  simple  directness  of  Galbtin's  sfyle  and  thought : 

"  Ist  Resolved,  that  it  be  recommended  to  the  people  of  this 
State  to  acquiesce  in  the  organization  oC  the  said  government 
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Bat  although  we  thus  accord  in  its  organization^  we  bj  no  means 
lose  sight  of  the  grand  object  of  obtaining  very  considerable 
amaidments  and  alterations  which  we  consider  essential  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Union  and  those  invaluable 
privileges  for  which  so  much  blood  and  treasure  have  been 
recently  expended. 

''2d.  Besolved,  that  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  speedy  revision 
of  said  Constitution  by  a  general  convention. 

"  3d.  Resolved  that,  therefore^  in  order  to  effect  tliis  desirable 
end,  a  potion  be  presented  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  re- 
questing that  honorable  body  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to 
make  application  for  that  purpose  to  the  new  Congress.'^ 

Thus  it  appears  that  if  Mr.  Gallatin  went  to  this  conference 
with  the  olgect  indicated  in  his  first  drafts  he  abandoned  the 
sdieme  of  a  nati<Kial  organiation  for  a  reform  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  greatly  modified  his  attitude  towards  the  Constitution 
itsdf  before  the  conference  adjoomed.  The  petidoo,  with  whidi 
the  report  dosedi  recoounended  twdve  ameodments,  drawn  from 
among  those  previously  recommended  by  MassachoscttB,  Yir- 
ginia.  New  York,  and  other  Statesy  and  containing  little  more 
than  rqietattons  of  language  already  familiar.  How  far  Mr. 
Gallatin  led  or  resisted  this  aoquicMent  policy  is  unknown ;  at 
all  evaits,  it  was  the  policy  henceforth  adopted  fay  the  opposi- 
tion, whidi  readily  accepted  Mr.  Madison's  veiy  mild  amend- 
ments and  rapidly  transformed  itself  into  a  party  organisation 
with  hands  stretdied  out  to  aeiae  for  itadf  thoe  dangerous  gov- 
ernmental powers.  But  Mr.  Gallatin  never  dianged  his  opinion 
that  the  President  was  too  powerful ;  even  in  his  most  mature 
age  he  would  probably  have  preferred  a  sjrstem  more  nearly  r»> 
sembling  some  of  the  proMDt  colonial  governments  of  Great 
Britain. 

In  the  courseofthenextyear  the  Legislature  of  Penmylvania 
summoned  a  cooventkm  to  revise  the  Slate  ooostitution.  There 
was  perhaps  some  ground  for  douUii^  the  legali^  of  this  step, 
for  the  existing  constitution  of  1776  gave  to  the  Council  q£  Cen- 
toni  the  power  to  devise  and  propose  amendments  and  to  call  a  con- 
venti<m|  and  the  Assembly  had  properly  nothing  to  do  with  the 
sabject    Mr.  Gallatin  held  strong  opinions  upon  the  impropriety 
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of  obtaining  the  desired  amendments  by  a  process  which  was 
itself  unconstitutional^  and  he  even  attempted  to  organize  an 
opposition  in  the  western  counties,  and  to  persuade  the  voters 
of  each  election  district  to  adopt  resolutions  denouncing  the  pro- 
ceeding as  unconstitutional^  unnecessary,  and  highly  improper, 
and  refusing  to  elect  delegates.  Early  in  October,  1789,  he  wrote 
to  this  efifect  to  the  leading  politicians  of  Washington  and  Alle- 
ghany Counties,  and,  among  the  rest,  to  Alexander  Addison, 
who  was  a  candidate  for  the  convention,  and  whom  he  urged  to 
withdraw.  A  part  of  this  letter,  dated  October  7,  ran  as  follows: 
*' Alterations  in  government  are  always  dangerous,  and  no 
l^islator  ever  did  think  of  puttbg,  in  such  an  easy  manner, 
the  power  in  a  mere  mqority  to  introduce  them  whenever  they 
pleased.  Sodi  a  doctrine  <Hice  admitted  would  enable  not  only 
the  Legidatnre  but  a  majorify  of  the  more  popular  house,  were 
two  establiahed,  to  make  another  appeal  to  the  people  on  the  first 

/-\  oooaaoD,  and  instead  of  establishing  on  solid  foundations  a  new 
government,  would  open  the  door  to  perpetual  changes  and  de- 
stroy that  stability  so  enential  to  the  wel&re  of  a  nation ;  as  no 
ooostitatioo  aoquires  the  permanent  affection  of  the  people  but  in 
proportion  to  its  duration  and  i^  Finally,  those  diangcs  would, 
sooner  or  later,  ooodttde  in  an  qipeal  to  arms,— the  true  meanii^ 

f  of  those  words  so  popular  and  so  dangerous,  An  apjpcal  to  the 
People/* 

Mr.  Gallatin's  of^KxitioD  came  too  late.  His  oorrespondentB 
wrote  bade  to  the  efleot  that  combined  aoti<m  was  impossible,  and 
a  few  days  later  he  was  himsdf  diosen  a  delegate  from  Fayette 
Coun^  to  this  same  oonventioii  whiob  be  had  fdt  himself  bound 
in  consciepce  to  oppose.  This  was  in  aooor&uice  with  all  his 
fbtore  political  practice,  for  Mr.  Gallatin  very  rarely  persisted 
in  following  his  own  judgment  after  it  had  been  o\'emiled,  but 

^  in  this  instance  liis  course  was  perliaps  decisivdy  aflectcd  by  the 
sodden  death  of  liis  wife^  wliioh  oeooired  at  this  moment  and 
made  any  escape  from  liis  habitual  mode  of  life  seem  a  relief 
and  an  object  of  desire. 

The  oonventioQ  aat  from  November  24, 1789,  till  February 
26, 1790,  and  was  Gallatin's  aj^renticeship  in  the  public  service. 
Among  his  papers  are  a  number  of  memoranda,  some  of  them 
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indicatiiig  mndi  elaboration,  of  speeches  made  or  intended  to  be 
made  in  tliis  body;  one  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  enlarging  the 
number  of  Representatives  in  the  House;  another,  against  James  /-- 
Boss's  plan  of  choosing  Senators  by  electors ;  another,  on  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  with  ''  quotations  from  Roman  code,  supplied 
by  Dnponceau.''  There  is  further  a  memorandum  of  Ms  motion 
in  regard  to  the  right  of  suffirage,  by  virtue  of  which  every 
^freeman  who  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and 
been  a  resident  and  inhabitant  during  one  year  next  before  the  ^ 
days  of  election;''  every  naturalized  freeholder,  every  naturalized 
dtixen  who  bad  been  assessed  for  State  or  county  taxes  for  two 
years  before  election  day,  or  who  had  resided  ten  years  snoees- 
sivety  in  the  State,  should  be  entitled  to  the  suffiage,  paupers 
and  vagabonds  only  being  excluded*  Gallatin  seems  also  to 
have  been  interested,  both  at  this  time  and  subsequently,  in  an 
attempt  to  lessen  the  difficulties  growii^  from  the  separation  of 
law  and  equity.  On  this  siibjeol  he  wrote  early  to  John  Mar- 
shall for  advice,  and  although  the  reply  has  no  very  wide  popular 
interest,  yet,  in  the  absence  of  any  collection  of  Marshall's 
writings,  this  letter  may  claim  a  place  here,  illustrating,  as  it 
does,  not  only  the  views  of  the  future  chief  justice,  but  the 
mtereste  and  situation  of  Mr.  Gallatin : 


JOHN  MARSHALL  TO  QALLATDT. 

Bwrncoam,  Jaatiftfy  8, 1790. 
DcAR  Sm, — ^I  have  received  yoors  of  the  23d  of  December, 
and  wish  it  was  in  my  power  to  answer  satisfactorily  your  qoes- 
tions  concerning  our  judidary  system,  but  I  was  myself  in  the 
army  during  that  period  concerning  the  transactions  of  whidi 
you  inquire,  and  have  not  since  informed  myself  of  the  reasons 
^di  govemod  in  making  those  dianges  which  took  place  before 
the  ertablishment  of  that  system  which  I  found  on  my  coming 
to  the  bar.  Under  the  colonial  establishment  the  judges  of 
common  law  were  also  judges  of  diancery;  at  the  Revolution 
these  powers  were  placed  in  diflerent  persons.  I  have  not  under- 
stood that  there  was  any  ccmsiderable  qiposition  to  this  division 
of  jurisdiction.    Some  of  the  reasons  landing  to  it,  I  presume, 
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were  that  the  same  person  could  not  appropriate  a  sufficiency  of 
time  to  each  court  to  perform  the  public  business  with  requisite 
despatch ;  that  the  principles  of  adjudication  being  different  in 
the  two  courts^  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  eminence  in 
each  could  be  attained  by  the  same  man ;  that  there  was  an  ap- 
parent absurdity  in  seeing  the  same  men  revise  in  the  characters 
of  chanceUors  the  judgments  th^  had  themselves  rendered  as 
common-law  judges.  There  are,  however,  many  who  think  that 
the  chancery  and  common-law  jurisdiction  ought  to  be  united  in 
the  same  persons.  Thqr  are  actually  united  in  our  inferior  courts; 
and  I  have  never  heard  it  suggested  that  this  union  is  otherwise 
inconvenient  than  as  it' produces  delay  to  the  cfaanceiy  docket 
I  never  heard  it  proposed  to  give  the  judges  of  the  general  court 
chancery  jurisdiction.  Whai  the  dis^ict  system  was  introduced 
in  '82,  it  was  designed  to  give  the  district  judges  the  powons  of 
chancellors^  but  the  act  did  not  then  pass,  though  the  part  ocm- 
ceming  the  court  of  cfaanceiy  £mned  no  otgecdon  to  the  bilL 
When  again  introduced  it  MBumcd  a  difoent  fonn,  nor  has  the 
idea  ever  been  revived. 

The  first  act  constituting  a  high  oooit  of  cfaanceiy  annexed 
a  jury  for  tfae  trial  of  all  important  facto  in  thecanse.  To  this, 
I  presume,  we  were  led  by  tfaat  atrong  partial!^  wfaidi  tfae  dttaens 
of  America  have  for  tluit  mode  of  triaL  It  was  aoon  parted 
with,  and  the  facte  submitted  to  the  judge,  witfa  a  power  to  direct 
an  issue  wherever  the  fact  was  doubtfuL  In  most  dianceiy 
cases  the  law  and  fact  are  so  blended  together  tfaat  if  a  juiy  was 
impanelled  of  coarse  tfae  wfaole  must  be  aobmitled  to  tfaem,  or 
every  case  must  assume  tfae  form  of  a  qieoial  veidict,  wfaidi  would 
produce  inconvaiieiioe  and  delay. 

The  debiys  of  tfae  court  of  cfaanceiy  faave  been  immense,  and 
tfaose  delays  are  inseparable  from  tfae  court  if  tfae  piactioe  of 
England  be  observed.  But  tfaat  praotioe  is  not  neceasary.  lis 
greatly  abridged  in  Vtigiiiia  by  an  Act  paned  in  1787,  and 
great  advantages  result  from  tfae  reform.  Tfaere  faave  bea  in- 
stances of  suite  dq^ending  for  twenty  years,  but  under  our  praent 
regohUions  a  derision  would  be  faad  in  tfaat  court  as  toon  as  any 
otfaer  in  wliidi  tfaere  were  an  equal  number  c£  weigh^  causes. 
The  parties  may  almost  immediately  set  about  collecting  their 
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proofs,  and  so  soon  as  they  have  collected  them  they  may  set  the 
caose  on  the  court  docket  for  a  hearing. 

It  has  never  been  proposed  to  blend  the  principles  of  common 
law  and  chancery  so  as  for  each  to  operate  at  the  same  time  in 
the  same  cause;  and  I  own  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  very 
difficult  to  effect  such  a  scheme,  but  at  the  same  time  it  must 
be  admitted  that  could  it  be  effected  it  would  save  considerable 
sums  of  money  to  the  litigant  parties. 

I  enclose  you  a  copy  of  the  act  you  request  I  most  sincerely 
condole  with  you  on  your  heavj"  loss.  Time  only,  aided  by  the 
efforts  of  philosophy,  can  restore  you  to  yourself. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  with  much  esteem,  your  obedient  servant 

J.  ALlbsiiall. 

In  a  letter  written  in  1838,  when  the  constitution  was  re- 
vised, Mr,  Gallatin  gave  an  account  of  the  convention  of  1789,  ^^ 
which  was,  he  said,  ''the  first  public  body  to  which  I  was  elected, 
and  I  took  but  a  subordinate  share  in  its  debates.  It  was  one 
of  the  ablest  bodies  of  which  I  was  a  member  and  with  which 
I  was  acquainted.  Indeed,  ooiild  I  except  two  names,  Madison 
and  Marshall,  I  would  say  that  it  embraced  as  much  talent  and 
knowledge  as  any  Congress  from  1795  to  1812,  beyond  which  /-^ 
my  personal  knowledge  docs  not  extend.  But  the  distinguisliing 
feature  of  the  convention  was  tliat,  owing  perhaps  to  more  favor« 
able  times,  it  was  less  afiected  by  party  feelings  tlian  any  other 
public  body  that  I  have  known.  The  points  of  difference  vrcre 
almost  exclusively  on  general  and  abstract  propositions ;  tliere 
was  less  prejudice  and  more  sincerity  in  the  disctis^ions  than 
usual,  and  throughout  a  desire  to  conciliate  opposite  opinions 
by  mutual  concessions.  The  consequence  was  that,  though  not 
formally  submitted  to  the  ratification  of  the  people,  no  public 
act  was  ever  more  universally  approved  than  the  con.«titution  of 
Pennsylvania  at  the  time  when  it  was  promulgated.'' ' 

The  next  year,  in  October,  1790,  Mr.  Gallatin  was  elected  to 
the  State  Legislature,  to  which  he  was  re^lectctl  in  1791  and 
1792.    In  1790  there  was  a  contest,  and  he  had  a  majority  of 

1  Writings,  Si.  62S. 
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about  two-thirds  of  the  votes.  Afterwards  he  was  returned 
without  opposition. 

The  details  of  State  politics  are  not  a  subject  of  great  interest 
to  the  general  public,  even  in  their  freshest  condition,  and  tlie 
local  politics  of  Pennsylvania  in  1790  are  no  exception  to  this 
law.  They  are  here  of  importance  only  so  far  as  they  are  a 
part  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  life,  and  the  medium  through  which  he 
rose  to  notice.  He  has  left  a  memorandum,  which  is  complete 
in  itself,  in  r^ard  to  his  three  years'  service  in  the  State 
legislature: 

^'I  acquired  an  extraordinary  influence  in  that  body  (the 
Pennsylvania  House  of  Bepresentatives), — ^the  more  remarkable, 
as  I  was  always  in  a  party  minority.  I  was  indebted  for  it  to 
/-N  my  great  industry  and  to  the  facility  with  which  I  could  under- 
stand and  carry  on  the  current  business.  The  laboring  oar  was 
left  almost  exdusively  to  me.  In  the  session  of  1791-1792  I 
^vas  put  on  thirty-five  committees,  prepared  all  their  reports^  and 
drew  all  their  bills.  Absorbed  by  diose  details,  my  attention 
was  turned  exclusively  to  administxative  laws,  and  not  to  legis- 
lation properly  so  called.  The  great  reforms  of  the  penal  code, 
which,  to^  the  lasting  honor  of  Pennsylvania,  originated  in  thai 
State,  had  already  been  carried  into  e^ot,  principally  under  the 
auspices  of  William  Bradford.  Not  being  a  professtoiial  lawyer, 
I  W08  conscious  of  my  incapacity  for  digesting  any  practicable 
and  useful  impro>'ement  in  our  civil  jurisprudence.  I  proposed 
that  the  subject  should  be  referred  to  a  conuniasion,  and  Judge 
AVilson  was  accordingly  appointed  for  that  purpose.  He  did 
nothing,  and  the  plan  died  away.  It  would  have  been  better 
to  appoint  the  chidT  justice  and  the  attorney-general  of  the  State 
(McKean  and  Bradford),  and,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  to 
have  confined  them  to  a  revision  of  the  statute  law,  whether 
colonial.  State,  or  British,  still  in  force. 

""I  failed, though  the  bill  I  had  introduced  passed  the  House, 
in  my  effiMts  to  lay  the  foundatioQ  for  a  better  system  of  educa- 
tion. Primary  education  was  almost  universal  in  Pennqrlvaniay 
but  very  bad,  and  the  bulk  of  schoolmasters  incompetent,  miser- 
ably  paid,  and  held  in  no  consideration.  It  appeared  to  me  that 
in  order  to  create  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  teadiers,  and 
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to  raise  the  standard  of  general  education,  intermediate  academ- 
ical education  was  an  indis^xinsable  preliminary  step;  and  the 
object  of  tlie  bill  was  to  establish  in  each  county  an  academy, 
allowing  to  each  out  of  the  treasury  a  sum  equal  to  that  raised 
by  taxation  in  the  county  for  its  sup^wrt.  But  there  was  at  tliat 
time  in  Pcnnsj-lvania  a  Quaker  and  a  German  opposition  to 
e\'erj'  plan  of  general  education. 

"The  spirit  of  internal  improvements  liad  not  yet  been 
awakened.  Still,  the  first  turnpike-road  in  the  United  States  ^ 
was  tliat  from  Philadelphia  to  Lancaster,  which  met  with  con- 
siderable opposition.  This,  as  well  as  every  temix)rary  improve- 
ment in  our  communications  (roads  and  rivers)  and  preliminary 
surveys,  met,  of  course,  with  my  \nirm  support.  But  it  was  in 
the  fiscal  department  that  I  mus  particularly  employed,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  times  favored  the  restoration  of  the  finances 
of  the  State. 

"  The  report  of  the  Committee  of  AVa)'8  and  Means  of  the 
season  1790-1791  (presented  by  Gumey,  chairman)  was  en- 
tirely prepared  by  me,  known  to  be  so,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  my  reiHitation.  I  was  quite  astonished  at  the  general  enco- 
miums bestowed  upon  it,  and  wa<(  not  at  all  aware  that  I  had 
done  so  well.  It  was  perspicuous  and  comprehensive;  but  I 
am  confident  that  its  true  merit,  and  that  which  gained  me  the 
general  confidence,  M-as  its  being  founded  in  strict  justice,  witliotit  (^  > 
tlie  slightest  regard  to  {larty  feelings  or  popular  prejudices.  The 
prindptes  a^^unie*!,  and  which  were  carried  into  eficct,  were  the 
immettiate  rDimlmr^emcut  and  extinction  of  the  State  paper 
ninni^',  the-  tianuxlbto  j»nyment  in  sixrcie  of  all  the  current 
0[*ense*  or  warrant;*  on  the  treasury  (the  postponement  and 
iin(i.^rtainty  of  whicli  \\vA  given  rise  to  sliameful  and  oorrujit 
spectiIatiatL<4)^  aju!  pn^vblun  for  diseliai^ng  iinthout  defalcation 
cvct^'  debt  and  cngn^^riunt  previoasly  recognized  by  tlie  State. 
In  coufcirniity  with  this  tlic  State  {mid  to  it«  creditors  the  difler- 
eooe  Iwtwecn  the  nonuiml  amount  of  the  State  debt  assumed  by 
tlie  Uniteil  Statesi  ami  tlic  rate  at  which  it  was  fundcil  by  the 
Act  of  Congress, 

"  Tlic  prort^^  uf  ilic  public  land.<,  together  with  the  arrears, 
were  the  fund  whicli  not  ^mly  dischai^I  all  the  public  debts  but 
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lefl  a  large  surplus.  The  apprehension  that  this  would  be 
squandered  by  the  Legislature  was  the  principal  inducement  for 
cliartering  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  with  a  capital  of  two 
millions  of  dollars^  of  which  the  State  subscribed  one-half.  This 
and  similar  subsequent  investments  enabled  Pennsylvania  to 
defray  out  of  the  dividends  all  the  expenses  of  government 
^vithout  any  direct  tax  during  the  forty  ensuing  years^  and  till 
the  adoption  of  the  system  of  internal  improvement^  which 
required  new  resources. 

^'  It  was  my  constant  assiduity  to  business  and  the  assistance 
derived  from  it  by  many  members  which  enabled  the  Republican 
party  in  the  L^blature^  then  a  minority  on  a  joint  ballot,  to 
elect  me,  and  no  other  but  me  of  that  party,  Senator  of  the 
United  States.'* 

Among  the  reports  enumerated  by  Mr.  Gallatin  as  those  of 
whidi  he  was  the  author  is  the  following,  made  by  a  committee 
on  the  22d  March,  1793 : 

'^  That  they  ...  are  of  opinion  that  slaveiy  is  inconsistent 
with  every  principle  of  humanity,  justice,  and  ri^t,  apd  rqmg- 
nant  to  the  spirit  and  express  letter  of  the  constitution  of  this 
Conmion wealth;  therefore  submit  the  following  resolationy  vix. : 

^  Resolved,  that  slavery  be  abolished  in  this  CSommoQwealth, 
and  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  bring  in  a  bill  f<Hr  that 
purpose.^ 

A  certificate  dated  ''Philadelphia,  3d  month,  25th,  1793,'' 
signed  by  James  Pemberton,  President,  records  that  Albert 
Gallatin  ''is  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  pro- 
moting the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  relief  of  free  negroes  un- 
lawfully held  in  bondage,  and  for  improving  the  condition  of 
the  African  race.'' 

Party  spirit  was  not  violent  in  Pennsylvania  during  these 
few  years  of  Washington's  first  Administration,  As  yet  Mr. 
l^Iadison  was  a  good  Federalist;  Mr.  Jeflfenon,  as  Secretaiy  of 
State,  was  the  champion  of  his  countiy  against  Genet  and  Fiendi 
aggression;  Governor  Mifflin  was  elected  witliout'  opposition 
from  tlie  Republican  interest;  Alexander  J.  Dallas  was  appcnnted 
by  him  Secretory  of  State  for  Pennsylvania;  and  Albert  Cralla- 
tin  was  elected  Senator  by  a  Federalist  L^islature.    Gallatin,  ^ 
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who  at  every  period  of  his  life  required  tlie  spur  of  sincere  con- 
viction to  act  a  partisan  part^  found  in  this  condition  of  things 
pieciselj  the  atmosphere  most  agreeable  to  his  tastes ;  but  there 
was  one  political  issue  which ^had  already  risen,  and  which,  while 
tending  to  hasten  the  rapid  growth  of  parties,  threatened  also  to 
wreck  bis  entire  career.    This  was  the  excise. 

So  far  as  Mr.  Gallatin  himself  was  concerned,  the  tax  on 
whiskey-stills  could  hardly  have  been  a  matter  of  serious  im- 
portance, and  he  must  have  seen  that  as  a  political  issue  it  was  not 
less  dangerous  to  his  own  party  than  to  the  Administration;  but 
he  was  the  representative  of  a  remote  border  county,  beyond  the 
moantains,  where  the  excise  was  really  oppressive  and  worked 
injoAtieCy  and  where  the  spirit  of  liberty'ran  high.  Opposition 
to  the  tax  was  a  simple  matter  to  Republicans  elsewhere ;  they 
had  merely  to  vote  and  to  argue,  and  make  what  political  ad- 
vantage they  might  from  this  unpopular  measure  into  which 
the  Administration  was  dragged  In  attempting  to  follow  out  the 
polky  of  Mr.  Hamilton ;  but  the  case  was  very  different  with 
Mr.  Gallatin.  He  bid  not  only  to  lead  the  attack  on  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, bat  to  restrain  his  own  followers  from  fatal  blunders  to  whidi 
tfaqr  were  only  too  well  disposed ;  over  these  followers,  at  least 
oatside  bis  own  ooonty,  he  bad  absolutely  no  authority  and  very 
little  influence.  From  the  first  it  became  a  mere  question  of 
poUgr  bow  fiur  he  ooold  go  with  his  western  friends.  The 
answer  was  simply  and  left  a  veiy  narrow  margin  of  uncer- 
tainty :  Mr.  Gallatin,  like  any  otlier  political  leader,  could  go 
to  the  limits  of  the  law  in  opposition  to  the  tax,  and  no  further. 
His  political  ezisleDoe  depended  on  his  nerve  in  appl}4ng  this 
mle  at  the  moment  of  exigency. 

The  excise  on  domestic  spirits  was  a  part  of  Mr.  Hamilton's 
bmod  financial  scheme,  and  the  necessary  consequence  of  the 
amumption  of  the  State  debts.  To  this  whole  scheme*  and  to  all 
Mr.  HamtltooV  measures,  the  Republican  party,  and  Gallatin 
among  tli^n,  were  t^trongly  opposed.  In  the  original  opposition, 
bowe^^er,  Gallatin  had  no  public  share ;  he  began  to  take  a  part 
only  when  his  potiition  m  a  Representative  required  him  to  do  sa 

The  veiy  first  K'^^lutive  paper  whi<4i  he  is  believed  to  have 
drafted  is  a  series  of  resolutions  on  the  excise^  introduced  into 
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the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  by  Francis  Gumejr,  on  the  14th 
January,  1791,  and  intended  to  affect  the  bill  then  before  Con- 
gress. These  resolutions  were  very  strong,  and  intimated  a  dis- 
tinct opinion  that  the  excise  bill,  as  it  stood,  was  "subversive  of 
the  peace,  liberty^,  and  rights  of  the  citizen,'^  and  "exhibited  the 
singular  spectacle  of  a  nation  resolutely  opposing  the  oppression 
of  others  in  order  to  enslave  itself/'  Strong  as  they  were,  how- 
ever, the  House  of  Representatives  adopted  them  by  a  vote  of 
40  to  16. 

The  reasons  of  the  peculiar  hostility  of  the  western  counties 
to  the  whiskey  tax  are  clearly  given  in  the  potion  which  Gal- 
latin drafted  in  1792  for  presentation  to  Congress  on  the  part  of 
the  inliabitauts  of  that  country: 

"  Our  peculiar  situation  renders  this  duty  still  more  unequal 
and  oppressive  to  us.  Distant  from  a  permanent  market  and 
separate  from  the  eastern  coast  by  mountains,  whidi  render  the 
communication  difficult  and  almost  impracticable,  we  have  no 
means  of  bringing  the  produce  of  our  lands  to  sale  either  in 
grain  or  in  meaL  We  are  therefore  distillers  throu^  neoessityi 
not  choice,  that  we  may  comprdiend  the  greatest  value  in  the 
smallest  sLse  and  weight  The  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  side 
of  the  mountains  can  dispose  of  tiicii*  grain  without  the  addi- 
tional labor  of  distillation  at  a  higher  price  than  we  can  after 
^•e  have  bestowed  that  labor  upon  it  Yet  with  this  addi- 
tional labor  we  must  also  pay  a  high  duty,  from  wfaidi  they  are 
exempted,  because  we  have  no  means  of  selling  our  surplus 
produce  but  in  a  distilled  state. 

^'Another  circumstance  whidi  renders  this  doty  niinous  to  us 
is  our  scarcity  of  cash.  Our  coomieroe  is  not^  as  en  the  eastern 
cQa2>t,  carried  on  so  mudi  by  absolute  sale  as  by  barter,  and  we 
believe  it  to  be  a  fact  that  there  is  not  among  os  a  quantity  of 
circulating  cash  sufficient  for  the  payment  of  this  duty  alone. 
We  are  not  accustomed  to  complain  without  reaaon;  we  have 
]Hinctually  and  dieerfully  ]iaid  former  taxes  on  our  estates  and 
possessions  because  they  were  proportioned  to  our  real  wealth. 
We  believe  tliis  to  be  founded  on  no  such  equitable  principlea^ 
and  are  persuaded  that  your  honorable  House  will  find  on  in- 
vestigation that  its  amount,  if  duly  collected,  will  be  four 
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as  large  as  any  taxes  which  we  have  hitherto  paid  on  the  whole 
of  our  hmds  and  other  property." 

The  excise  law  was  passed  in  1791^  and  in  that  year  a  public 
meeting  was  held  in  the  town  of  Washington^  and  adopted  reso- 
lutions, one  of  whidi  brought  the  remonstrants  to  the  extreme 
verge  of  lawful  opposition.  They  agreed  to  hold  no  communi- 
cation with,  and  to  treat  with  contempt,  sudi  men  as  accepted 
offices  under  the  law.  Mr.  Gallatin  was  not  present  at  this 
meeting,  which  was  held  while  he  was  attending  to  his  duties  as 
a  member  of  the  State  Legislature* 

Few  of  his  letters  at  this  period  have  been  preserved,  and  of 
these  none  have  any  public  interest  During  the  session  of 
1792  the  following  extracts  from  letters  to  BadoUet  are  all  that 
have  the  smaUest  political  importance: 

OALLATIN  TO  BADOLLET. 

Pbiladblpbiai  7th  Janaary,  1792 
•  .  .  We  have  yet  done  nothing  verjr  material,  and  Congress 
do  not  seem  to  be  over-anxious  to  shorten  th^  sitting,  if  at 
least  we  can  form  any  judgment  from  the  slowness  of  their  pro- 
ceedings. As  to  that  part  of  their  laws  which  concerns  us  more 
immediately, — ^I  mean  the  exdse  and  the  expected  amemlments, 
— «U  the  papen  relative  to  it,  petitions,  &c,  have  been  inferred 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  TVeasory,  Mr.  Hamilton,  by  tlie  House 
of  Bepiesentativek  That  officer  has  not  yet  reported,  nor  can 
we  guess  at  friiat  will  probably  be  the  outlines  of  his  rqiort, 
although  I  am  1^  to  think  the  amendments  he  will  propose  will 
fall  abort  ct  our  wishes  and  expeotataoos.  As  to  a  repeal,  it  is 
altogelher  out  of  the  qnsstiim. 

But  the  event  which  now  mostly  engrosMS  the  public  attcn- 
taoo,  and  almost  exdosivdy  daims  wm,  is  the  fatal  defeat  of 
St  Claires  army.  Our  frootien  are  naked ;  the  Indians  must 
be  eneoiuaged  by  their  snooen;  the  {mparatkms  of  the  United 
Stides  mnst  take  some  time  before  thqr  are  complcti'd,  and  our 
prBKOt  protection  most  rest  chiefly  on  the  security  we  may 
derive  from  the  season  of  the  year  and  on  the  exertions  of  the 
people  and  of  the  State  government  .  •  . 
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GALLATIN  TO  BABOLLET. 

Philadelphia,  February  22, 1792. 

Dear  Friend, —  .  .  •  You  must  observe,  on  the  whole, 
that  for  this  year  past  we  have  not  gone  backwards,  as  we  had 
the  five  preocdmg,  and  that  being  the  most  difficult  part  of  any- 
thing we  might  undertake,  we  may  hope  that,  better  taught  by 
experience,  we  will  in  future  be  more  successful.  It  is  true  the 
part  of  the  country  where  we  have  fixed  our  residence  does  not 
afibrd  much  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  talents  we  may  possess; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  enjoy  the  advantage  in  our  poverty 
not  to  be  trampled  upon  or  even  hurt  by  the  ostentatious  display 
of  wealth.  The  American  seaports  exhibit  now  such  a  scene  of 
speculation  and  excessive  fortunes,  acquired  not  by  the  most 
deserving  members  of  the  community,  as  must  make  any  person 
who  has  yet  some  principles  left,  and  is  not  altogether  corrupted 
or  dazzled  by  the  prospect,  desirous  of  withdraM'iiig  himself  from 
these  parts,  and  happy  to  think  he  has  a  retreat,  be  it  ever  so 
poor,  that  he  may  call  his  OMm.  Do  not  think,  however,,  from 
what  I  now  say  that  I  am  dissatisfied  at  my  being  here;  I  should 
not  wish  to  reside  at  Philadelphia,  but  fed  very  happy  to  stay 
in  it  a  few  months  in  the  station  I  am  now  in,  and  nothing 
would  be  wanted  to  render  this  kind  of  life  perfectly  witirfartoiy 
to  me  except  seeing  you  happy,  and  findinga  borne  and  a  fiimily 
of  my  own  when  I  return  to  Fayette.  •  •  . 

As  to  ourselves  we  Iiave  yet  done  but  little,  and  have  a  great 
deal  to  da  We  will  this  aessioD  pay  the  principal  of  all  our 
debts,  and  remain  rich  enough  to  go  on  three  or  four  years 
without  taxes.  We  have  a  plan  before  us,  which  I  brought 
forward,  to  establish  a  school  and  library  in  eadi  county;  each 
coun^  to  receive  £1000  for  boildtngs  and  bq^inning  a  library, 
and  from  £75  to  £160  a  year,  according  to  its  siJDe,  to  pay  at 
least  in  part  a  teacher  of  the  English  language  and  one  of  the 
elements  of  mathematics,  geography,  and  history.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  will  succeed;  it  is  meant  as  a  preparatory  step  to  town- 
sliip  schools,  which  we  are  not  yet  ridi  enough  to  establish.  I 
bad  the  plan  by  me,  but  your  letter,  in  whkih  you  mention  Uie 
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want  of  more  rational  teachers^  &c.,  spurred  me  in  attempting 
to  carry  it  this  session.  I  have  also  brought  forw^ard  a  new  plan 
of  county  taxation,  but  am  not  very  satisfied  with  it  myself. 
AVe  are  trying  to  get  the  laud  office  open  upon  generous  terms 
to  actual  settlers;  if  we  succeed,  we  will  have  a  settlement  at 
Presqu'  Isle,  on  Lake  Erie,  Mnthin  two  years,  if  the  Indians 
permit  us.  But  the  illiberality  of  some  members  of  the  lower 
counties  throws  every  possible  objection  and  delay  in  the  way 
of  anything  which  may  be  of  advantage  to  the  western  country. 
Some,  however,  now  join  us  for  fear  that  the  other  States  should 
become  more  populous,  and  of  course  have  a  lai^r  representa- 
tion in  Congress  than  Pennsylvania.  AVe  have  thrown  out  a 
chancery  bill  a  few  days  ago,  and  are  now  attempting  to  engraft 
in  our  common  law  the  beneficial  alterations  adopted  by  tlie 
courts  of  equi^  in  England,  without  their  delays,  proceedings 
and  double  jurisdicti<m,  so  as  to  have  but  one  code.  But  I 
much  doubt  our  ability  to  cany  it  into  execution ;  the  thing  is 
difficult  in  itself,  and  our  lawyers  either  unwilling  or  not  capable 
to  give  us  the  requisite  assistance.  •  .  • 

Modifications  of  the  excise  law  were  made  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Mr.  Hamilton,  but  without  pacifying  the  opposition,  and 
on  the  2l8t  August,  1792,  another  meeting  was  held,  this  time  at 
Pittsboig,  and  of  this  meeting  John  Canon  was  chairman  and 
Albert  Gallatin  clerk*  Among  those  present  H-ere  David  Brad- 
ford, James  Manhall,  John  Smilie,  and  John  BadoUet  The 
meeting  appointed  IXavid  Bradford,  James  Marahall,  Albert 
Gallatin,  and  others  to  draw  up  a  remoDstranoe  to  Congress. 
They  appointed  also  a  oommittee  of  oorrospondence,  and  closed 
by  reitannting  the  resolutMNi  adopted  by  the  Washington  miecting 
of  1791.    This  resolntioo  is  as  foUows : 

^  Whereas,  aome  men  may  be  found  among  us  so  far  lost  to 
every  sense  q£  virtue  and  feeling  for  the  distresses  of  tliis  country 
as  to  aooqit  offices  for  the  collectioQ  of  the  duty, 

''Resolved,  therefore,  that  in  future  we  will  consider  such 
penoos  as  unworthy  of  our  friendship,  ha\-e  no  intercourse  or 
dealings  with  them,  witlidraw  from  them  e\-ery  assistance  and 
withhold  all  the  comforts  of  life  which  depend  u|Km  tlioec  duties 
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that  as  men  and  fellownatizens  we  owe  to  each  other,  and  upon 
all  oocasions  treat  them  with  that  contempt  they  desen'e,  and 
that  it  be  and  it  is  hereby  most  earnestly  recommended  to  the 
people  at  large  to  follow  the  same  line  of  conduct  toAvards  them." 

To  these  resolutions  Mr.  Grallatin's  name  is  appended  as  clerk 
of  the  meeting.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  considered  them 
unwise,  and  that  th^  were  adopted  against  his  judgment;  but  he 
did  not  attempt  to  throw  off  his  responsibility  for  them  on  that 
score.  In  his  speech  on  the  insurrection,  delivered  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania House -of  Bepresentatives  in  January,  1795,  he  took 
quite  a  different  ground.  **  I  was,"  said  he, "  one  of  the  persons 
who  composed  the  Plttsbuig  meeting,  and  I  gave  my  assent  to 
the  resolutions.  It  might  perhaps  be  said  that  the  priudple  of 
those  resolutions  was  not  new,  as  it  was  at  least  pardally  adopted 
on  a  former  period  by  a  respectable  society  in  this  dty^ — a  soci- 
ety that  was  established  during  the  late  war  in  order  to  obtain 
a  diange  of  the  former  constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  and  whose 
members,  if  I  am  accurately  informed,  agreed  to  accept  no  offices 
under  the  then  existing  government,  and  to  dise^iade  others 
from  accepting  them.  I  might  say  that  those  resolutions  did 
not  originate  at  Pittsburg,  as  they  were  almost  a  transcript  of 
the  resolutions  adopted  at  Washington  the  preceding  year ;  and 
I  miglit  even  add  that  they  were  not  introduced  by  me  at  tlie 
meeting.  But  I  wish  not  to  exculpate  myself  where  I  feel  I 
lia\'e  been  to  blame.  The  aentimdnts  thus  expressed  were  not 
illegal  or  criminal;  }*et  I  will  freely  acknowledge  that  they 
were  violent,  intemperate,  and  reprchaisible.  For  by  attempt- 
ing to  render  the  office  contemptible,  they  tended  to  diminish 
that  respect  for  the  execution  of  the  laws  whidi  is  essential  to 
y^  the  maintenance  of  a  free  government ;  but  whilst  I  fed  regret 
at  the  remembrance,  though  no  hesitation  in  this  opea  confession 
of  that  mg  wdy  pdUieal  mr,  let  me  add  tliat  the  blame  ought  to 
fall  where  it  is  deserved,"  that  is  to  say,  on  the  individuals  who 
composed  the  meeting,  not  on  the  people  at  large. 

Who,  then,  was  Uie  {lerson  who  introduced  these  violent  resolu- 
tions? This  is  nowhere  told,  either  by  Gallatin,  Fiiidler,  or 
Brackenridge  in  their  several  accounts  of  the  troubles.  Perhaps 
a  guess  may  be  hazanled  tiiat  David  Bradford  had  something  to 
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do  with  them.  Bradford  was  a  lawyer  with  political  aspirations, 
and  had  seized  on  the  excise  agitation  as  a  means  of  riding  into 
power;  as  will  be  seen,  he  was  jealous  of  Gallatin, — a  jealousy 
requited  by  contempt  He  was  this  year  returned  by  Washing- 
ton County  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Stat^  and  went  up  to  Philadelphia  with  other  delegates. 

GALLATIN  TO  THOMAS  CI«ARS. 

PHiULDBLrHiA,  December  18, 1792. 
Deab  Sib, — ^We  arrived  here,  Bradford,  Smilie,  Torrence, 
Jackson,  and  myself,  the  first  Sunday  of  this  month,  all  in  good 
health,  and  have  found  our  friends  as  kind  and  even  our  oppo- 
nents as  polite  as  ever,  so  that  the  apprefaen^ons  of  some  of  our 
fearful  friends  to  the  westward  who,  from  the  President's  procla- 
mation and  other  circumstances,  thought  it  was  almost  dangerous 
for  us  to  be  here,  were  altogether  groundless.  True  it  is  that  our 
meeting  at  Pittsbui^  hurt  our  general  interest  throughout  the 
State,  and  has  rather  defeated  the  object  we  bad  in  view,  to  wit,  ^ 
to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  excise  law,  as  that  law  is  now  nnyre 
popular  than  it  was  before  our  proceedings  were  known.  To 
everybody  I  say  ^riiat  I  think  on  the  subject,  to  wit,  that  our 
resolutions  were  perhaps  too  violent,  and  undoubtedly  highly 
impolitic,  but  in  my  opinion  contained  nothing  illegal.  Indeed, 
it  seems  that  last  opinion  generally  prevails,  and  no  bilk  having 
been  even  found  at  York  against  the  members  of  the  committee 
must  convince  everybody  that  our  meamires  were  innocent,  and 
that  the  great  noise  that  was  made  about  them  was  chiefly,  if  not 
merely,  to  carry  on  electioneering  plans.  In  this,  however,  the 
views  of  the  higb-flien  have  been  so  compleldy  defeated,  and 
the  election  of  Smilie  has  disappointed  them  to  sudi  a  dq^ree, 
that  I  believe  they  rather  dioose  to  be  silent  on  the  subject,  and 
are  now  very  wUling  to  give  us  districts  for  the  next  election.  I 
must  add  that  the  conduct  of  Clymer  has  rendered  him  obnox* 
ious  to  many  of  bis  own  friends  and  ridiculous  to  ever\'liody. 
He  has  published  a  VQiy  foolish  piece  on  the  occasion,  to  which 
Wm.  Findlcy  has  answered  under  the  signatiue  of  Monongahela ; 
as  the  pieces  were  publbhed  before  my  coming  to  town,  I  have 
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not  got  the  neiivspapers  in  which  they  were  published^  but  I 
suppose  iki^y  have  been  reprinted  in  the  Pittsburg  Gazette.  .  •  . 


GALLATIN  TO  BADOLLET. 

Pbilabklphia,  December  18  1792. 

My  deab  Friend, — ^I  found  on  my  arrival  here  a  letter 
from  Geneva,  dated  the  last  spring,  which  announced  to  me  the 
death  of  my  grandfather,  which  has  happened  more  than  one 
year  ago,  and  which  was  followed  a  short  time  after  by  that  of 
my  aunt, — ^his  only  daughter.  My  grandmother,  worn  out  by 
age  and  disorders,  had,  happily  perhaps  for  herself,  fell  in  a  state 
of  insensibility  bordering  upon  diildhood,  which  rendered  those 
losses  less  painful  to  her  and  my  presence  altogether  useless  to 
her,  as  she  would  not  be  able  to  derive  mudi  comfort  from  it 
and  had  preserved  but  very  faint  ideas  of  me.  Yet  it  may  per- 
haps be  necessary  that  in  order  finally  to  settle  my  business  I 
should  go  over  there^  but  I  have  resolved  not  to  go  the  ensuing 
summer,  so  that  I  will  have  time  to  speak  to  yoo  more  largely 
on  the  subject  My  grandfather  has  left  but  a  small  landed 
estate,  mudi  encumbered  with  debts.  That  and  the  settlement 
of  what  may  be  my  sliare  of  the  West  India  inheritance  of  my 
Amsterdam  relation  would  be  the  reasons  that  might  oblige  me 
to  go;  the  pleasure  to  see  once  more  my  respectable  mother  would 
perhaps  be  suiBcient  to  induce  roe  to  take  that  trip,  wa^  it  not 
that  I  think  she  would  grieve  more  at  seeing  me  setting  oflT  again 
for  this  country  than  she  possibly  can  now  at  my  absence.  .  .  . 

We  have  not  yet  done  any  business  here;  we  are  generally 
blamed,  by  even  our  friends,  for  the  violence  of  our  resolutions  at 
Pittsburg,  and  they  have  undoubtedly  tended  to  render  the  ex- 
cise law  more  popular  than  it  was  before.  It  is  not  perhaps  a 
bad  sign  on  the  whole  in  a  free  country  that  the  hwa  should  be 
80  mudi  respected  as  to  render  even  the  appearance  of  an  illegal 
opposition  to  a  bad  law  obnoxious  to  the  people  at  laige^  although 
I  am  still  fully  convinced  tliat  there  was  nothing  illegal  in  our 
measures,  and  that  the  whole  that  can  be  said  of  them  is  that 
they  were  violent  and  impolitic.  Two  bills  have  been  found  in 
the  federal  court  against  Alexander  Beer  and  — —  Cbrr,  of 
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the  town  of  Washington,  as  connected  with  the  riot  there.  I 
believe  them  to  be  innocent,  and  I  think  the  precedent  a  very 
dangerous  one  to  drag  people  at  such  a  distance  in  order  to  be 
tried  on  governmental  prosecutions.  I  wish,  therefore,  they  may 
keep  out  of  the  way  and  not  be  found  when  the  marshal  will  go 
to  serve  the  writ;  but,  at  all  events,  I  hope  the  people  will  not 
suficr  themselves  to  be  so  far  governed  by  their  passions  as  to 
ofier  any  insult  to  the  officer,  as  nothing  could  be  more  hurtful 
to  our  cause,  and  indeed  to  the  cause  of  liberty  in  general.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  he  is  a  man  who  did  not  accept 
the  office  with  a  view  of  hurting  our  western  country,  but  that 
mere  accident  obliges  him  to  go  there  in  the  disdiaige  of  the 
duties  of  his  office.  •  •  • 

OALLATIK  TO  THOMAS  CLARB. 

Phiuldblphia,  Xareb  9, 17M. 

My  deab  Sib, —  ...  I  have  attended  but  very  little  to  the 
land  or  other  business  I  was  intrusted  with,  owing  to  the  great 
attention  I  hav<^  been  obliged  to  pay,  much  against  my  inclina- 
tion you  may  easily  guess,  to  our  business  both  in  the  House  and 
in  committees,  owing  to  the  very  great  indoknce  of  roost  of  our 
members  this  year.  I  have  not,  however,  neglected  your  bill  for 
Dublin,  which  I  got  at  par.  We  have  now  got  to  work  in 
earnest^  and  I  believe  three  weeks  will  finish  the  whole  of  oar 
business,  but  I  will  be  obliged  to  stay  aome  time  longer  in  order 
to  complete  the  pri\*ate  business  of  other  people.  You  will  see 
by  the  enclosed  papers  that  the  whole  world  is  in  a  flame, — ^Eng>- 
Und  ready  to  make  war  against  France,  Ireland  ready  to  assert 
her  own  rights,  Ac  As  to  our  private  news,  I  can  tell  you  that 
three  oommisBioners  are  appointed  to  treat  with  the  Indians^— 
General  Lincoln,  Tim.  Pickering,  and  Beveriy  Randolph ;  what 
they  can  possibly  do  nobody  pretends  to  say,  but  eveiy  person 
seems  tired  of  Indian  wars;  about  twelve  hundred  thousand 
dollars  a  year  might  be  better  emplojrod ;  but  I  do  not  like  the 
idea  of  a  disgraceful  peace. 

You  will  see  by  the  papers  that  I  am  elected  one  of  the  Sen- 
ators to  represent  this  State  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
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an  appointment  which  has  exceedingly  mortified  the  high-fliers, 
but  which,  notwithstanding  its  importance,  I  sincerely  wish  had 
not  taken  place  for  more  reasons  than  I  can  write  at  present,  but 
Gappen  may  ^ve  you  some  details  relative  to  that  point  until  I 
have  the  pleasure  to  see  you  myself.  It  will  be  enough  to  say 
that  none  of  my  friends  wished  it^  and  that  they  at  last  consented 
to  take  me  up  because  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  carry  any  other 
person  of  truly  Republican  princtples.  The  votes  were,  for  my- 
self, 45;  for  Henry  Miller,  of  York,  86;  for  General  Irvine,  1; 
and  for  General  8t.  Clair,  1 ;  absent  members,  5. 

•  •  •  Congress  died  away  lastSunday;  oar  friends  will  have  a 
majority  of  ten  or  fifteen  votes  in  the  next,  so  that  if  the  Indian 
war  is  at  an  end,  I  am  not  without  hopes  to  see  the  excise  law 
repealed.  .  •  •  Poor  Bradford  makes  but  a  poor  figure  in  our 
Legislature.  Tenth-rate  lawyers  are  the  most  unfit  people  to  send 
there.  He  has  done  nothing  but  drafting  a  fee  bill,  which  is 
not  worth  a  farthing  as  fiur  as  I  am  able  to  judge.  .  •  • 

OALLAinr  TO  BADOLLET. 

FsfLAOSLTHiA,  Ml  lUroh,  17M. 
My  deab  Fbiend, — ^I  thank  yoo  for  your  letter,  wfaidi  has 
pleased  me  exceedingly,  on  aoooont  both  of  the  senttmeotB  it 
contains  and  of  the  sitaatkm  of  mind  it  seems  to  show  you  are 
in.  May  you  long  remain  so^  and  enjoy  that  happiness  which 
depends  more  upon  ounelves  than  we  are  commonly  aware  of. 
I  wrote  you,  I  bdieve,  that  I  had  some  thoaj^ts  of  going  to 
Geneva  this  summer,  in  order  to  try  to  settle  finally  my  bosinosB 
there ;  but  I  can  assure  you  Dothii^  was  mora  remote  from  my 
mind  than  finally  to  fix  there.  Your  supposing  that  if  a  change 
of  government  was  to  take  plaoe  there  I  might  be  of  ose^  shows 
your  good  opinion  of  me,  but  not  your  knowledge  of  men ;  for 
you  may  rely  upon  it  that  opportunity  and  dreomstances  will 
have  more  influence  towards  giving  weight  to  a  man,  and  of 
course  rendering  him  useful,  than  his  talents  alone;  and,  grant- 
ing I  have  some  in  politics,  I  think  at  Geneva  they  would  be 
of  no  use,  as  prejudices  would  there  strongly  operate  against 
me.    A  complete  revolution,  however,  has  taken  place  there. 
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Hardly  had  the  Swiss  troops  left  Geneva,  in  conformity  with  the 
agreement  made  witli  France,  when  the  looks,  the  discourse,  and 
the  rising  commotions  of  the  mass  of  the  people  began  to  fore- 
tell a  storm.  The  magistrates  for  once  were  wise  enough  to 
avert  it  by  yielding  before  it  was  too  late.  An  almost  unanimous 
vote  of  the  three  councils  has  extended  the  right  of  citizensliip 
to  every  native,  and  has  given  a  representation  to  the  people, 
who  are  now  acting  under  the  name  of  Genevan  Assembly.  I 
believe  that  fear  of  the  people  joining  France  has  been  the  real 
motive  which  has  induced  their  proud  aristocracy  at  last  to  bend 
their  necks. 

I  have  found  myself,  however,  obliged  to  lay  aside  my  plan 
of  an  European  trip.  The  two  Houses  of  Assembly  having  at 
last  agreed  to  choose  a  Senatcnr  of  the  United  States  by  joint 
vote,  I  have  been  elected  from  necessity  rather  than  from  the 
wishes  of  our  friends^  and  although  there  is  yet  a  doubt  whether 
I  will  take  my  seat  there,  I  cannot  run  the  risk  of  being  absent  at 
the  next  meeting  of  Congress.  •  •  .  Your  Bradford  is  an  empty 
drum,  as  ignorant,  indolent,  and  inrngnificant  as  be  is  haughty 
and  pompous.  I  do  not  think  bell  wish  himself  to  come  another 
year,  for  his  vanity  must  be  mortified  on  account  of  the  poor 
figure  be  has  been  catting  here.  •  •  • 

We  have  before  us  a  militia  law,  a  fee  bill,  a  law  to  reduce 
the  price  of  improved  lands,  a  new  system  of  county  taxation, 
where  I  have  introduced  trustees  yearly  elected,  one  to  eadi 
township,  without  whose  consent  no  tax  is  to  be  raised,  nor  any 
above  one  per  cent  on  the  value  of  lands,  &c^  which  I  hope, 
if  carried,  will,  by  uniting  the  people,  tend  to  crush  the  aria- 
tocracy  of  every  petty  town  in  the  State;  also,  a  phin  for 
schools,  Ac.  •  •  • 

OALLATIK  TO  THOMAS  CLARB. 

Pbiladilfbia,  8d  Haj,  1798. 
,  .  ,  You  must  have  beard  that  I  cannot  go  home  this  sum- 
mer ;  the  reason  i»  tlmt  Mr.  Nicholson,  the  comptroller-genera], 
Luving  been  impeached  by  the  House  for  misdemeanor  in  office, 
it  iim»  thought  pro[ier  to  appoint  a  committee  of  three  members 
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to  investigate  all  his  oiEcial  aooounts  and  transactions  daring  the 
reoessy  and  to  report  to  the  House  at  their  next  meeting,  which 
will  be  the  27th  of  August  I  am  one  of  the  committee,  and 
the  business  we  are  to  report  on  is  so  complex  and  extensive, 
that  it  will  take  us  the  whole  of  the  recess  to  do  it  even  in  an 
imperfect  manner. 

As  these  letters  show,  Mr.  Gallatin  left  the  western  coontiy  at 
the  beginning  of  December,  1792,  passed  his  winter  in  Phila- 
ddj^iia,  laboring  over  l^islation  of  an  almost  entirely  non- 
partisan cliaracter,  and  was  still  detained  in  Philadelphia  by 
public  business  during  the  summer  of  1793.  From  the  time 
of  his  leaving  home,  in  December,  1792,  till  the  time  of  his 
next  return  there,  in  May,  1794,  his  mind  was  occupied  in 
matters  much  more  attractive  than  the  tax  on  whiskey  ever 
could  have  been. 

In  fSsM^t,  his  opposition  to  the  excise  and  bis  strong  republican 
sympathies  did  not  prevent  his  election  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  by  a  Fedemlist  Legishtare,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  he  did  not  seek  the  post  and  his  doeer  friends  did  not 
sedc  it  for  him.  At  the  cauous  held  to  seteot  a  candidate  for 
Senator,  when  his  name  was  proposed,  he  made  a  short  speech 
to  the  t^ect  tliat  there  were  many  other  penons  m<»e  pr(^>er  to 
fill  the  office,  and  indeed  thai  it  was  a  question  whether  be  was 
eligible,  owing  to  the  doubt  whether  he  had  been  nine  years  a 
cttixen.  His  reasons  for  not  wishing  the  election  are  noirtiere 
given,  but  doubtless  one  of  the  strongest  was  that  the  disdnctioii 
was  invidious  and  that  it  was  likely  to  make  him  more  enemies 
than  friends.  His  objection  as  to  dtixenship  was  overruled  by 
the  caucus  at  its  next  meeting.  He  was  aocordingly  diosen 
Senator  on  the  28th  February,  under  circomstanoeB  peculiarly 
honorable  to  him,  by  a  vote  of  46  to  37;  yet  one  member  of  his 
party— a  member,  too,  from  the  county  of  WadiingtoD — refined 
to  support  him,  and  threw  away  his  vote  on  General  Irvine. 
This  was  David  Bradford,  who  from  the  beginning  of  Mr. 
Gallatin's  political  career  was  uniformly,  openly,  and  perKmally 
hostile  to  him,  from  motives,  as  the  hxxet  believed,  of  mere  envy 
and  \-anity ;  such  at  least  is  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Gal- 
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latin  himself  in  a  note  written  on  the  margin  of  p.  104  in 
Brackenridge's  "  Incidents  of  the  Insurrection/' 

Other  matters,  however,  soon  b^nn  to  engage  Mr.  Grallatin's 
thoughts,  and  made  even  the  Senatorship  and  politics  less  in- 
teresting than  heretofore.  Immediately  after  the  L^islature 
adjourned  he  joined  his  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dallas  on  an 
excursion  to  Albany. 

GALLATIN  TO  BADOLLET. 

Philadelphia,  aOth  July,  1798. 
.  •  .  And  SO  you  have  a  woman-like  curiosity  to  know  what 
took  me  to  Albany.  Instinct  (I  beg  your  pardon)  dictated  that 
expression  to  you,  for  there  ^vas  a  woman  in  the  way,  or  rather 
she  fell  in  the  way.  I  went  merely  upon  an  excursion  of  pleas- 
ure, in  order  to  get  a  little  diversion  and  to  recover  my  health, 
which  80  long  confinement  and  so  strict  an  attention  to  business 
had  rather  impaired.  Dallas,  his  wife  and  another  friend,  and 
myself  went  together  to  Pawack  Falls,  in  New  Jersey,  to  Xew 
York,  and  thence  by  water  up  to  Alliany,  looked  at  the  Mohock 
Falls,  and  returned,  highly  delighted  with  our  journey,  which 
took  us  near  four  weeks.  I  recovered  my  health,  and  have  not 
felt  myself  better  these  many  years.  But  at  New  York  I  got 
acquainted  with  'some  ladies,  friends  of  Mn«.  Dulla*,  who  wore 
prevailed  upon  to  go  along  with  as  to  Albany;  and  amonp^t 
them  there  was  one  who  made  such  an  imprison  on  mc  that 
after  my  arrival  here  I  could  not  stay  long  without  returning  to 
New  Y'ork,  from  whence  I  have  been  back  only  a  few  dam  I 
believe  the  business  to  be  fixed,  and  (but  for  some  reasons  tliis 
must  remain  a  tecret  to  anybody  but  Savary,  dare,  and  your- 
sdf)  I  know  you  will  be  happy  in  hearing  that  I  am  contracted 
with  a  girl  about  twenty-five  years  old,  who  is  neitlier  handsome 
nor  rich,  but  sensible,  well-informed,  good-natured,  and  lielong- 
ing  to  a  respectable  and  very  amiable  family,  who,  I  believe,  are 
Sitisfied  with  the  intended  match.  Howc\'er,  for  some  reasons 
of  convenience,  it  will  not  take  place  till  next  winter.  .  .  . 


The  young  lady  in  questicm  was  Hannah  Nicholson,  and  the 
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cliaracteristic  self-restraint  of  Mr,  Gallatiii'«  language  in  de- 
scribing her  to  his  friend  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the  warmth 

f  of  affection  which  he  then  felt,  and  ever  retained,  towards  one 
whose  affection  and  devotion  to  him  during  more  than  half  a 
centuiy  were  unbounded.  Of  JMr.  Gallatin's  domestic  life  from 
this  time  forward  little  need  be  said.  His  temper,  his  tastes, 
and  his  moral  convictions  combined  to  make  him  thoroughly 

J  dependent  on  his  wife  and  his  children.  He  was  never  happy 
when  separated  from  them,  and  he  received  from  them  in  return 
an  unlimited  and  unqualified  r^ard. 

Hannah  Nicholson  was  the  daughter  of  Commodore  James 
Nicholson,  bom  in  1737  at  Chester  Town,  on  the  Eastern  Shore 
of  Maryland,  of  a  respectable  family  in  that  province.  He  choee 
to  follow  the  sea  for  a  profession,  and  did  so  with  enough  success 
to  cause  Congress  in  1775,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary 
war,  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  captains.  In  1778 
he  took  command  of  tlie  Trumbull,  a  frigate  of  thirty-two  guns, 
and  fought  in  her  an  action  with  the  British  ship-of-war  Wyatt, 
M'hich,  next  to  that  of  Paul  Jones  with  the  Serapis,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  mostdesperateof  the  war.  Afiera  three  hours' 
engagement  both  ships  were  obliged  to  draw  off  and  make  port  as 
best  they  could.  On  a  subsequent  cruise  Commodore  Nicholson 
had  another  engagement  of  tlie  same  severe  character,  which  ended 
in  the  approach  of  a  second  English  cruiser,  and  after  the  I09 
of  three  lieutenants  and  a  third  of  her  crew  the  Trumbull  was 
towed  a  prize  into  New  York  harbor  without  a  mast  standing. 
In  1793,  Commodore  Nicholson  was  living  in  New  York,  a 
respectable,  somewhat  dioleric,  retired  naval  captain,  with  a 
lange  family,  and  in  good  drcumstances.  He  had  two  brothers, 
Samuel  and  John,  both  captains  in  the  naval  service  during  the 
Revolution.  Samuel  was  a  lieutenant  with  Paul  Jones  on  the 
Bon  Homme  Riduird,  and  died  at  the  head  of  the  service  in 
1811 ;  he  had  four  sons  in  the  navy,  and  his  brother  John  had 
throe.  Eighteen  members  of  this  family  have  served  in  the 
navy  of  the  United  States,  three  of  whom  actually  wore  broad 
pennants,  and  a  fourth  died  just  as  he  was  appointed  to  one.^ 

*  Cooper's  IJaTal  History,  toL  i.  p.  226. 
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One  brother^  Joseph,  resided  in  Baltimore,  and  among  his 
children  Avas  Joseph  H.  Nicholson,  of  whom  more  will  be  said 
hereafter. 

Commodore  Nicholson  married  Frances  Witter,  of  New  York, 
and  their  second  child,  Hannah,  was  bom  there  on  the  11th 
September,  1766.  The  next  daughter  was  Catherine,  who  mar- 
ried Colonel  Few,  the  first  Senator  from  Greorgia.  A  third, 
Frances,  married  Joshua  Scney,  a  member  of  Congress  from 
Maryland.  Maria,  the  youngest,  in  1793  an  attractive  and 
ambitious  girl,  ultimately  married  John  Montgomery,  a  member 
of  Congress  from  Maryland  and  mayor  of  Baltimore.  Thus 
Mr.  Gallatin's  marri^  prodigiously  increased  his  political  con- 
nection. Commodore  Nicholson  >vas  an  active  Republican  poli- 
tician in  the  ci^  of  New  York,  and  his  house  was  a  head-quarters 
for  the  men  of  his  way  of  thinking.  The  young  ladies'  letters 
are  full  of  allusions  to  the  New  York  society  of  that  day,  and 
to  calk  from  Aaron  Burr,  the  Livingstons,  the  Clintons,  and 
many  others,  acoompanicd  by  allusions  anything  but  friendly  to 
Alexander  Hamilton.  Another  man  still  more  famous  in  some 
respects  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  their  hou9c.  It  is  now  almost 
foi^tten  that  Thomas  Paine,  down  to  the  time  of  his  departure 
for  Europe  in  1787,  was  a  fashionable  member  of  societ>',  ad-  ^ 
mired  and  courted  as  the  greatest  literary  genius  of  his  day. 
His  aberrations  bad  not  then  entirely  sunk  him  in  public  esteem. 
Here  is  a  little  autograph,  found  auKuig  the  papers  of  Mrs. 
Gallatin ;  its  addresB  k  to 

Miss  Hannah  Nidiokon 

at 
The  Lord  knows  where. 

You  Mrs.  Hannah,  if  you  don't  oome  home,  I'll  come  and 
fetch  you. 

T.  Paixe. 

But  both  Mrs.  Nicholson  and  the  Commodore  were  religious 
people,  in  the  American  sense  as  well  as  in  the  bniader  meaning 
of  the  term.    They  were  actively  as  well  as  passively  religious, 
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and  their  relations  with  Paine^  after  his  return  to  America 
in  1802,  were  those  of  compassion  only,  for  his  intemperate 
and  offensive  habits,  as  well  as  his  avowed  opinions,  made 
intimacy  impossible.  AVlien  confined  to  his  bed  with  his  last 
illness  he  sent  for  Mrs.  Few,  who  came  to  see  him,  and  when 
they  parted  she  spoke  some  words  of  comfort  and  religious 
hope.  Poor  Paine  only  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and  kept 
silence. 

When  Mr.  Gallatin  came  into  the  family  Paine  was  in  Euroj^e. 
Party  spirit  had  not  yet  been  strained  to  fury  by  the  French 
excesses  and  by  Jay's  treaty.  In  this  short  inter\'al  fortune 
smiled  on  the  young  man  as  it  ne>'er  had  smiled  before.  He 
Iiad  at  length  and  literally  found  his  way  out  of  the  woods  in 
which  he  had  buried  himself  with  so  much  care;  he  was  popu- 
lar; a  United  States  Senator  at  the  age  of  thirty-three;  adopted 
into  a  new  family  that  received  him  with  unreserved  cordiality 
and  attached  him  by  connection  and  interest  to  the  active  intel- 
lectual movement  of  a  great  city.  Revelling  in  these  new 
sensations,  he  thought  little  about  Geneva  or  about  Fayette, 
and  let  his  correspondence,  except  with  Miss  Nicholson,  more 
than  ever  take  care  of  itself. 

The  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  of  which  he 
was  still,  a  member,  recalled  him  to  business ;  but  his  story  may 
now  be  best  gathoned  from  his  letters  to  bis  future  wife : 

GALLATIN  TO  IfISS  NICHOLSON. 

Philadelphia,  2Sth  Julj,  1798. 
•  •  •  For  four  yean  I  have  led  a  life  very  different  indeed 
from  what  I  was  wont  to  follow.  Looking  with  equal  indiffer- 
ence upon  every  pleasure  of  life,  upon  every  obji.*et  that  can 
render  life  worth  enjoying,  and,  of  course,  upon  every  woman, 
lost  in  a  total  apathy  for  eveiything  which  related  to  myself, 
alive  only  to  politics  (for  an  active  mind  ma<^  exert  itself  in 
some  shape  or  another),  I  had  become  perfectly  careless  of  my 
own  business  or  my  private  fortune.  •  •  •  Of  course  I  led  the 
most  active  life  as  a  public  man,  the  most  indolent  as  an  in- 
dividuaL 
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27tb  Angust,  1798. 
.  •  .  And  yet  you  think  that  I  can  improve  you.  Except 
some  information  upon  a  few  useful  subjects  which  you  have  not 
periiaps  turned  your  attention  to,  I  will  be  but  a  poor  instructor. 
Women  are  said  generally  to  receive  from  a  fiuniliar  intercourse 
with  men  several  advantages,  <Mie  of  the  most  conq>icuous  of 
which  I  have  <^len  heard  asserted  to  be  the  acquirement  of  a 
greater  knowledge  of  the  world,  in  which  they  are  supposed  to 
live  leas  than  our  bustling  sex.  There,  however,  I  am  but  a 
diild,  and  will  have  to  receive  instructicm  from  you,  for  most  of 
my  life  has  been  spent  very  far  indeed  from  anjrthing  like  the 
polite  part  of  the  world.  I  had  but  left  coll^  when  I  left 
Geneva,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  time  I  have  spent  in  Amanca 
has  been  very  far  from  society,  at  least  from  that  society  I  would 
have  relished.  Thenoe,  althouj^  I  feel  no  embarrassment  with 
men,  I  never  yet  was  able  to  divest  myself  of  that  anti-Ches- 
terfieldan  awkwardoeas  in  mixed  companies  which  will  forever 
prevent  a  man  from  becoming  a  party  m  the  societies  where  he 
mixes.  It  is  true  the  four  last  yean,  on  account  of  my  residence 
in  Philaddfrfua,  I  mi|^t  have  improved,  but  I  fdt  no  wish  of 
doing  it;  so  diai  whilst  I  will  teadi  you  either  history,  Frendi, 
or  anythbg  ebe  I  can  teadi  or  yon  wish  to  learn,  I  will  have  to 
receive  far  more  important  instmotions  from  you.  You  must 
poUah  my  mannen,  teadi  me  how  to  talk  to  people  I  do  not 
know,  and  liow  to  render  mjvelf  agreeable  to  stmngers, — I  was 
goii^  to  say,  to  tadies,— -but  as  I  pleased  you  without  any  in- 
stmctionsi  I  have  become  very  vain  on  diat  head.  •  •  • 

SftUi  AufiMi,  1798. 
.  •  •  Wdly  waif  diarming  patriot,  why  do  you  write  me  about 
poUtios?  •  •  •  I  believe  tluit,  except  a  very  few  intemperate,  un- 
thinking, or  wicked  men,  no  American  wkhes  to  see  his  country 
involved  in  war.  As  to  mynlf,  I  think  every  war  except  a 
defensive  one  to  be  unjustifiable.  We  are  not  attadced  by  any 
nation,  and  onless  we  were  actoally  so^  or  had  undeniable  prwrfs 
that  we  shoold  be  in  a  very  short  time,  we  should  be  guilty  of  a 
political  and  moral  crime  were  we  to  commence  a  war  or  to  bdiave 
so  as  to  Justify  any  nation  in  attacking  na.    As  to  the  present 
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cause  of  Franoei  although  I  think  that  they  have  been  guilty  of 
many  excesses,  that  th^  have  many  men  amongst  them  who  are 
greedy  of  power  for  themselves  and  not  of  liberty  for  the  natioa, 
and  that  in  their  present  temper  they  are  not  likely  to  have  a 
very  good  government  within  any  short  time,  yet  I  firmly  believe 
their  cause  to  be  that  of  mankind  against  tyrants,  and,  at  all 
events,  that  no  foreign  nation  has  a  right  to  dictate  a  government 
to  theuL  So  far  I  think  we  are  interested  in  their  success ;  and 
as  to  our  political  atoation,  thqr  are  certainly  the  only  real  allies 
we  have  yet  had.  I  wish  Great  Britain  and  Spain  may  both 
change  their  conduct  towards  us  and  show  that  th^*  mean  to  be 
our  friends,  but  till  then  no  event  could  be  more  unfiivorable  to 
our  national  independence  than  the  annihilation  of  the  power 
of  France  or  her  becoming  dependent  upon  either  of  those  two 
powers.  Yet,  considering  our  not  being  attacked  and  our  weak- 
ness in  anything  but  aelf-defence,  I  conceive  we  should  be  satisfied 
with  a  strict  adherence  to  all  our  treaties  whether  with  France  or 
with  other  powers.  That  is  certainly  the  object  of  the  President, 
and  the  ooly  difficult  that  has  arisen  between  him  and  Mr.  Genet 
is  upon  the  construction  of  some  articles  of  the  treaty  with  France. 
So  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge^  it  aeems  to  me  that  the  interpreta- 
tioo  given  by  the  Presidait  is  the  right  one,  and  I  guess  that 
although  Mr.  Genet  is  a  man  of  abilities  and  of  finnness,  he  is 
not  endowed  with  that  prudence  and  command  of  his  temper 
whidi  might  have  enabled  him  to  change  the  opinion  of  our 
Executive  in  those  points  where  they  might  be  in  the  ^Tong. 
I  liave,  however,  strong  reasons  to  believe  that  Messrs.  Jay  and 
King  were  misinformed  in  the  {loint  on  which  they  gave  their 
certificate.  Upon  the  whole,  I  think  that  unless  France  or  Eng- 
land attack  us  we  shall  haveno  war,  and  of  either  of  them  doing 
it  I  have  no  apprehension.  •  •  •  Please  to  remember  that  my 
politics  are  only  for  you.  Except  in  my  public  character  I  do 
not  like  to  q>eak  cm  the  subject,  although  I  believe  yon  will  agree 
with  me  that  I  need  not  be  ashamed  of  my  sentiments ;  but 
moderation  is  not  fiauhionable  just  now.  .  •  •  This  city  is  now 
violently  alarmed,  more  indeed  than  they  should,  on  acxxmnt  of 
some  putrid  fevers  wliidi  have  made  their  appearuice  in  Water 
Street    I  mention  this  because  I  supiiose  you  will  read  it  in  the 
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newspapers^  and  I  ^vant  to  inform  you  that  I  live  in  the  most 
healthy  part  of  the  city^  and  the  most  distant  from  the  infection. 

29th  August,  1798. 

.  .  .  The  alarm  is  greater  than  I  could  have  conceived  it  to 
be,  and  although  there  is  surely  so  far  this  foundation  for  it^  that 
a  very  malignant  and^  to  all  appearances,  infectious  fever  has 
carried  away  about  forty  persons  in  a  week,  yet,  when  we  con- 
sider the  great  population  of  this  dty  and  that  the  disease  is  yet 
local,  I  believe  that  with  proper  care  it  might  be  checked,  whilst^ 
on  the  other  hand,  the  fears  of  people  will  undoubtedly  tend  to 
spread  it  Our  Legislature  are  very  much  alarmed.  I  believe 
that  if  it  was  not  for  the  comptroller's  impeachment  they  would 
adjourn  at  once;  and  as  it  is,  they  may  possibly  remove  to  Ger- 
mantown*  •  •  • 

2d  September,  1798. 

I  feel,  my  beloved  friend,  very  mudi  deprened  this  evening. 
My  worthy  friend  Dr.  Hutchinson  lies  now  dangerously  ill  with 
the  malignant  fever  that  prevails  here,  and  it  is  said  the  crisis  of 
this  night  must  decide  his  &te.  He  was  the  boldest  physician  in 
this  dty,  and  from  his  unremitted  attention  to  the  duties  of  his 
profession,  both  as  phj'sician  of  the  port  and  as  practitioner,  he 
has  caught  the  infection,  and  audi  is  the  nature  of  that  fatal  dis- 
order that  bis  best  friends^  excqit  his  family  and  the  neeessary 
attendants,  cannot  go  near  hiuL  His  death  would  be  a  grievooa 
stroke  to  his  family,  iHio  are  supported  altogctb^  by  his  indus- 
tfy,  to  his  friends,  to  idiom  be  was  endeared  by  every  social  virtuCi 
and,  indeed,  to  his  country,  who  had  not  a  better  nor  more  active 
friend.  From  his  extensive  information  I  had  many  times 
derived  the  greatest  assistancei  and  his  principles,  his  intc^grity, 
and  the  warmth  of  his  aflfectioo  for  me  had  attadbed  me  to  him 
more  than  to  any  other  man  b  Philadelphia.  •  •  •  The  disorder, 
although  it  has  not  yet  attacked  those  who  use  proper  cautions,  is 
nUber  increasing  in  the  poorerclassof  people,  who  are  obliged  to 
follow  their  daily  industry  in  every  part  of  the  town,  who  are 
less  cantioos  and  perhaps  less  cleanly  than  others^  and  who  can* 
not  use  bark,  wine,  and  other  preventives,  whose  price  is  above 
their  faculties.    The  corporation  hav^  however^  taken  prccau- 
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tions  to  prevent  their  spreading  the  disorder  and  to  provide  for 
their  being  properly  attended.  Hamilton's  hoose  at  Bush  Hill 
is  converted  into  an  hospital  for  that  purpose.  The  members  of 
the  Legislature  are  so  much  alarmed  and  so  unfit  to  attend  to 
business  that  I  believe  it  is  not  improbable  they  will  adjourn  this 
week^  and  the  time  of  the  election  being  so  very  near,  they  will, 
I  guess,  adjourn  mne  die.  If  that  happens,  my  intention  is  to 
go  incunediately  to  New  York.  •  •  .  I  will  not  dissemble  that, 
although  I  fed  it  was  of  some  importance  that  some  public  busi- 
ness should  have  been  finished  whilst  I  was  in  the  Legislature 
(I  write  to  you  what  I  would  say  to  no  other  person),  and 
although  it  is  not  impossible  that  by  using  prop^  exertions  the 
Assembly  might  have  been  prevoited  from  breaking  up,  I  have 
felt  more  alarmed  than  I  thought  myself  liable  to,  as  mudi 
indeed  as  most  of  my  fellow-members,  and  have  not  attempted 
anjTthing  to  inspire  the  members  with  a  courage  I  did  not  feel 
myself.  Can  you  guess  at  the  reason?  Yet  I  trust  that  if  I 
thought  it  an  absolute  duty  to  stay  I  should  not  su£fer  even  love 
to  get  the  better  of  (haL  Indeed,  I  know  you  would  not  like 
me  the  better  for  making  myself  unworthy  of  you,  and  if  there 
18  any  hesitatioa  or  any  diviskm  upon  the  subject,  I  think,  unless 
some  new  argomeot  prevails  with  me,  that  I  will  vote  agsunst 
the  adjuurament,  but  if  everybody  agrees  it  is  best  to  go,  I  iKilI 
throw  no  olgection  in  the  way.  So  mndi  for  my  fortitude, 
wbidi  you  see  is  not  greater  than  it  ought  to  be.  •  •  • 

4Ui  SepUnber,  1798. 
•  •  •  Yesterday  I  was  a{^iointed  a  member  of  a  committee 
to  confer  with  a  oommtttee  of  the  Senate  upon  the  expediency  of 
an  adjournment,  so  that  I  had  to  take  an  active  part  upon  that 
very  subject  which  ofall  I  wished  to  be  decided  by  others.  Will 
it  please  yon  to  hear  that  I  urged  every  reason  against  an  ad- 
journment that  I  oould  think  off  If  that  does  not  affinrd  you 
mudi  satisfaotioo,  it  will  periiaps  relieve  yon  to  know  that  at  the 
some  time  I  was  almost  wishing  that  my  arguments  might  have 
no  effect  Whether  it  arose  from  that  cause  or  not  I  do  not 
know,  but  my  eloquence  was  thrown  away  upon  the  Senate,  and 
they  immediately  after  resolved  that  they  nxmld  adjourn  to-day. 
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Of  that  resolution^  however,  we  have  in  our  house  taken  no 
notice ;  but  this  afkemoon  the  Senate  have  resolved  that  they 
would  not  try  the  comptroller's  impeachment  this  session,  and  as 
they  are  the  only  judges  of  that  pomt,  inasmuch  as  we  cannot 
oblige  them  to  fix  any  earlier  period,  and  as  that  was  the  only 
business  of  sufficient  importance  to  detain  us,  I  rather  believe 
that  our  house  will  agree  to  adjourn  to-morrow,  as  the  whole 
I>lame  of  it,  if  any,  will  fall  upon  the  Senate.  If  that  takes 
place,  you  will  easily  believe  that  I  do  not  mean  to  stay  long 
here.  ...  I  fed  much  happier  than  I  did  two  days  ago.  Dr. 
Hutchinson  is  much  b^er,  though  not  yet  out  of  danger.'  •  •  • 
The  symptoms  of  the  raging  fever  are  said  to  be  milder  than  at 
first  Several  have  escaped  or  are  in  a  fiiir  way  of  recovering 
who  had  been  attacked,  although  there  was  no  instance  a  few 
days  ago  of  any  person  once  infected  being  saved.  The  number 
of  sick  and  that  of  deaths  are  still  considerable,  but  although  the 
first  has  not  diminished,  the  last,  I  believe,  has;  and  there  is  leas 
alarm  amongst  the  citizens  than  there  was  a  few  days  ago.  •  •  • 

GALLATIN  TO  BADOLLET. 

Pbiladxlpbia,  Iti  Febmarj,  1794. 
My  peab  Friend, — ^I  was  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  writing 
you  sooner  by  Major  Heaton  not  calling  on  me,  nor  giving  me 
notice  of  the  time  of  his  departure ;  I  hope,  however,  that  not- 
withstanding your  complaints,  you  know  me  too  well  to  have 
ascribed  my  silence  to  forgetfulness  or  want  of  friendship ;  but, 
without  any  further  apologies,  let  me  {nooced  to  answering  your 
letter,  which,  by  the  l^,  is  the  only  one  I  have  received  of  you 
since  I  let  you  know,  in  last  August,  that  I  was  in  expectation 
of  getting  married  after  a  while.  Now  for  my  history  since 
that  time.  The  dreadful  calamity  whidi  has  afflicted  this  city 
had  spread  sudi  an  alarm  at  the  time  when  the  Aasembly  met, 
that  our  August  seasbn  was  a  mere  scene  of  confusion,  and  we 
adjourned  the  6th  of  September.  The  next  day  I  set  off  for 
New  York,  according  to  contract ;  it  was  agreed  that  I  should 

>  Dr.  Hutcblason  died  on  th«  61b. 
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go  and  spend  a  week  there^  and  from  thenoe  go  to  Fayette 
County,  where  I  was  to  remain  till  December,  and  then  upon 
my  return  here  we  were  to  fix  the  time  of  our  union.  As  I 
expected  to  be  only  a  week  absent,  I  left  all  my  papers,  clothes, 
patents,  money,  &c.,  in  Philadelphia;  but  on  my  arrival  at  New 
York,  and  after  I  had  been  there  a  few  days,  the  disorder  in- 
creased to  such  a  d^ree  in  Philadelphia,  it  became  so  difficult 
to  leave  that  city  if  you  were  once  in  it,  and  the  terrors  were  so 
much  greater  at  a  distance,  that  I  was  easily  prevailed  upon  not 
to  return  here,  although  I  was  inking  to  go  nevertheless  to 
Fayette,  which  I  could  have  done,  as  I  had  left  my  horse  in 
Bucks  County.  Three  weeks,  however,  elapsed  without  my 
perceiving  time  was  running  away,  and  I  was  in  earnest  pre- 
paring to  set  ofi^  when  I  fell  sick,  a  violent  headache,  fever,  &c. ; 
the  symptoms  would  have  pat  me  on  the  list  of  the  yellow  fever 
x^ck  had  I  been  in  Philadelphia,  and  although  I  had  been  absent 
three  weeks  from  thence,  the  alarm  had  increased  so  madi  at 
New  York,  that  it  was  thought  fhnt,  if  the  people  knew  of  my 
disorder,  thqr  might  insist  on  my  being  carried  to  a  temporary 
hospital  eroded  on  one  of  the  islands  of  the  harbor,  which  was 
far  from  being  a  comfortable  place.  Uikler  those  drcomstances 
Conunodore  Nicholson  (at  present  my  father-in-law)  would  have 
me  to  be  removed  to  his  house,  where  I  was  most  tenderly 
attended  and  nursed,  and  very  soon  recovered.  It  was  then  too 
late  to  thmk  of  going  home  before  the  meeting  of  Oongress,  and 
being  under  the  same  roof  we  agreed  to  complete  our  union,  and 
were  accordingly  married  oo  the  11th  of  November.  And  now 
I  suppose  you  want  to  know  what  kind  of  a  wife  I  have  got 
Having  been  married  near  three  months,  my  description  will  not 
be  as  romantic  as  it  would  have  been  last  (all ;  bat  I  do  not 
know  but  what  it  may  still  be  partial,  if  we  feel  so  in  favor  of 
those  we  love.  Her  perKm  is,  in  my  opinion,  far  hm  attractive 
than  either  her  mind  or  her  heart,  and  yet  I  do  not  wish  her  to 
have  any  other  but  that  she  has  got,  for  I  think  I  can  read  in 
her  face  the  expression  of  her  soul ;  and  as  to  her  sbaiie  and 
sijBe  you  know  my  taste,  and  she  is  exactly  formed  on  that  scale. 
She  was  twent)'-«ix  when  I  married  her.  She  is  possessed  of 
the  most  gentle  disposition,  and  has  an  excellent  heart,    llcr 
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understanding  is  good ;  she  is  as  well  informed  as  most  young 
ladies;  she  is  perfectly  simple  and  unaffected;  she  loves  me, 
and  she  is  a  pretty  good  democrat  (and  so,  by  the  by,  are  all 
her  rektions).  But,  then,  is  there  no  reverse  to  that  medal? 
Yes,  indeed,  one,  and  a  pretty  sad  one.  She  is  what  you  will 
call  a  city  belle.  She  never  in  her  life  lived  out  of  a  city,  and 
there  she  has  always  lived  in  a  sphere  where  she  has  contracted 
or  should  have  contracted  habits  not  very  well  adapted  to  a 
country  life,  and  specially  to  a  Fayette  County  life.  This  I 
knew  before  marriage,  and  my  situation  she  also  knew.  Never- 
theless, we  have  ooiududed  that  we  would  be  happier  united  than 
separated,  and  this  spring  you  will  see  us  in  Fayette,  where  you 
will  be  able  to  judge  for  yourself.  As  to  fortune,  she  is,  by  her 
grandfiitber's  will,  entitled  to  one-sixth  part  of  his  estate  at  her 
mother's  death  (and  what  that  is  I  do  not  know);  but  at  present 
she  receives  <mly  three  hundred  pounds.  New  York  monqr.  To 
return,  I  attended  Congress  at  their  meeting,  and  upon  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dallas's  invitotioo  I  brought  Mrs.  Gallatin  to  this  place 
about  the  latter  end  of  December,  and  have  remained  at  their 
house  ever  since.  I  believe  I  wrote  you,  at  the  time  of  my 
being  elected  a  Senator,  that  the  election  would  probably  be 
disputed.  This  has,  agreeable  to  my  expectation,  taken  place, 
which  arises  from  my  having  expressed  doubts,  prior  to  my 
electicm,  whether  I  had  been  a  citizen  nine  years.  The  point  as 
a  legal  one  is  a  nice  and  difficult  one,  and  I  believe  it  will  be 
decided  as  party  may  happen  to  carry.  On  that  ground  it  is 
likely  I  may  lose  my  seat,  as  in  Senate  the  majority  is  against 
us  in  general. 

I  believe  I  have  told  you  now  everything  of  any  importance 
relative  to  myself.  By  the  enclosed  you  mtUI  see  that  your 
brother  is  safe  at  Jeremie,  whidi  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
British.  Who  has  been  right  or  in  the  wrong  in  the  lamentable 
scene  of  Uiqianiola  nobody  can  tell ;  but  to  view  the  sulgect  in- 
dependent of  the  motives  wad  conduct  of  the  agent  who  may  have 
brought  on  the  present  crisis,  I  see  nothing  but  the  natural  con* 
sequence  of  ' .  .  y.  For  the  whites  to  expect  meny  either  from 
mulattoos  or  negroes  is  absurd,  and  whilst  we  may  pity  the  mis- 
fortune of  the  present  generation  of  the  whites  of  that  isbuid,  in 
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which^  undoubtedly,  many  innooent  victims  have  been  involved, 
can  we  help  acknowledging  that  calamity  to  be  the  just  punish- 
C  ment  of  the  crimes  of  so  many  generations  of  slave-traders  and 
slave-holders  ?  As  to  our  general  politics,  I  send  you,  by  Jack- 
son, the  correspondence  between  our  government  and  the  French 
and  British  ministers,  which  will  give  you  a  better  idea  of  our 
situation  in  r^rd  to  those  two  countries  than  either  newspapers 
or  anything  I  could  write.  The  Spanish  correspondence  and 
that  relative  to  the  Algerian  business  were  communicated  by  the 
President  ^'in  confidence,''  and  therefore  are  not  printed.  If 
there  be  another  campaign,  as  there  is  little  doubt  of  at  pres- 
ent, our  situation  next  summer  will  be  truly  critical.  France, 
at  present,  offers  a  spectacle  unheard  of  at  any  other  period* 
Enthusiasm  there  produces  an  energy  equally  terrible  and  sub- 
lime. AU  those  virtues  whidi  depend  upon  sodal  or  family 
affections,  all  those  amiable  weaknesses  which  our  natural  feel- 
ings teach  us  to  love  ot  respect,  have  disappeared  before  the 
stronger,  the  only,  at  present,  powerful  passion  the  Amor  Patriae 
I  must  confess  my  soul  is  not  enoo^  steeled  not  scmietimes  to 
shrink  at  the  dreadful  executions  which  have  restored  at  least 
apparent  internal  tranquillity  to  that  rqmblic.  Yet^  upon  the 
whole,  as  long  as  the  combined  deqx)tB  press  upon  every  frontier 
and  employ  every  enj^ne  to  destroy  and  distress  the  interior 
parts,  I  think  tbey  and  they  alone  are  answerable  for  every  act 
of  severity  or  injustice,  for  every  excess,  nay,  for  every  crime 
which  either  of  the  contending  parties  in  France  may  have 
^y  committed. 

The  above  letter  to  Badollet  runs  somewhat  in  advance  of  the 
story,  which  is  resumed  in  the  letters  to  his  wife.  Afler  their 
marriage  on  the  11th  November,  he  remained  with  her  till  the 
dose  of  the  month,  when  he  was  obliged  to  take  his  seat  in  the 
Senate. 

GALLATnr  TO  HD  WIFB. 


Pbilabklpua,  Id  Pjcsmbsfy  17M. 
I  have  just  time  to  let  yon  know  that  I  arrived  safe  to  this 
place;  indeed,  it  is  not  an  hour  since  I  am  landed,  and  we  most 
meet  an  hour  hence.  •  •  • 
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dd  December,  1798. 
.  .  .  We  made  a  house  the  first  day  we  met,  and  have  had 
this  day  the  President's  speech.  The  very  day  we  met,  a  petition 
was  sent  to  our  house  signed  by  nineteen  individuals  of  York- 
town  objecting  to  my  election,  and  stating  that  I  have  not  been 
nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  It  lies  on  the  table, 
and  has  not  yet  been  taken  up.  Mr.  Morris  told  me  it  was  first 
given  to  him  by  a  member  of  the  Legislature  for  the  county  of 
York,  but  that  he  declined  presenting  it,  and  that  he  meant  to 
be  perfectly  neutral  on  the  occasion.  •  •  • 

6Ui  December,  1798. 

•  •  .  Till  now  we  have  had  nothing  to  do  but  reading  long 
correspondences  and  no  real  business  to  apply  ta  Whilst  I  am 
on  thf^  subject  I  must  add  that  from  all  the  correspondence  of 
the  Frendi  minister,  I  am  fully  confirmed  in  the  opinion  I  had 
formed^  that  he  is  a  man  totally  unfit  for  the  place  he  fills.  His 
abilities  are  but  slender ;  he  possesses  some  dedamatoiy  powers,  /^^ 
but  not  the  least  shadow  of  judgment   Violent  and  self-conceited, 

he  has  hurtol  the  cause  of  his  country  here  more  than  all  her 
enemies  could  have  done.  I  think  that  the  convention  will  recall 
him  agreeable  to  the  request  of  the  President,  and  that  if  they 
do  not  he  will  be  sent  away.  •  •  •  I  met  here  with  my  friend 
Smilie  and  some  more,  who  brought  me  letters  from  my,  shall  I 
say  from  our,  home.  They  do  not  know  what  has  become  of 
me,  are  afraid  I  have  died  of  the  yellow  fever,  scold  me  in  case 
I  am  alive  for  having  neglected  to  write,  and  tdl  me  that  neither 
my  bam,  my  meadow,  nor  my  house  are  finished.  I  write  back 
and  insist  on  this  last  at  least  being  finished  this  winter.  .  •  . 

nth  Deoinber,  1798. 

•  •  •  The  situation  of  America  (I  know  my  love  is  not 
indificrent  to  her  country's  fate)  is  the  most  critioal  she  has 
ex|ierienoed  since  the  conclusion  of  the  war  that  secured  her  in- 
dependence. On  the  one  hand,  tlie  steiis  taken  by  the  Executive 
to  obtain  the  recall  of  Genet,  the  intemperance  of  that  minister, 
ami  the  difficulty  of  forming  any  rational  conjecture  of  the  part 
the  national  convention  may  take,  give  us  sufficient  grounds  of 
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alarms^  whilst,  on  the  other^  the  declared  inteDtions  (declared  to 
us  officially)  of  Great  Britain  to  break  through  every  rule  of 
neutrality  and  to  take  our  vessels,  laden  with  provisions,  the 
hostility  of  the  Indians  and  of  the  Algerines,  and  our  own 
weakness  render  it  equally  difficult  to  bear  so  many  insults  with 
temper  and  to  save  the  dignity  of  the  nation.  I  guess  the  first 
step  must  be  to  establish  some  kind  of  naval  force,  but  I  have 
as  yet  formed  no  fixed  opinion  of  my  own,  nor  do  I  know  what 
is  the  general  intention.  •  •  . 

15th  December,  1798. 
I  was  indeed  sadly  disappointed,  my  dearest  love,  on  receiv- 
ing your  letter  of  the  12th.  Whether  it  wn^  vrwr  or  not  thnt 
yon  should  not  come  here  till  after  the  decision  of  my  election  I 
will  not  pretend  to  say.  To  myself  that  dedmon  will  not  be 
very  material.  As  I  used  no  intrigue  in  order  to  be  elected,  as 
I  was  indeed  so  rather  against  my  own  inclination,  and  as  I  was 
undoubtedly  fairly  elected,  since  the  members  voted  vh>a  voce,  I 
will  be  liable  to  none  of  those  reflections  which  sometimes  fkll 
upon  a  man  whose  election  is  set  aside,  and  my  feelings  cannot  be 
mndi  hurt  by  an  unfiivorable  decision,  since  having  been  elected  is 
an  equal  proof  of  the  confidence  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
reposed  in  me,  and  not  being  qualified,  if  it  is  so  decided,  cannot 
be  imputed  to  me  as  a  fiiult  •  •  •  I  hope  that  a  decision  will 
take  place  this  week,  and  if  it  does,  I  will  go  to  New  Yoric  next 
Saturday,  and  once  more  enjoy  the  society  of  my  Hannah,  either 
there  or  here.  I  thbk  the  probability  is  that  it  will  be  there, 
as  the  committee  (to  wit :  Lavermore,  Oabot,  Mitchell,  Ellsworth, 
and  Rutherford)  are  undoubtedly  the  wont  for  me  that  oouM 
have  been  dioeen,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  favorably 
disposed ;  this,  however,  between  you  and  me,  as  I  should  not 
be  hasty  in  forming  a  judgment,  or  at  least  in  oommunicating  it. 
•  •  •  I  am  happy  to  see  that  yon  are  a.  tolerable  democmt,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  a  moderate  one.  I  trust  that  our  parties  at 
this  critical  juncture  will  as  fitf  as  possible  forget  oM  animosi- 
ties, and  show  at  least  to  the  foreign  powers  who  hate  us  that 
we  will  be  unanimous  whenever  the  protection  and  defence  of 
our  country  require  it    None  but  sudi  wi  are  entirely  blinded 
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by  self-interest  or  their  passions,  and  such  as  wbh  us  to  be  only 
an  appendage  of  some  foreign  power,  can  try  to  increase  our 
weakness  by  dividing  us.  I  hope  that  the  public  measures  will 
show  firmness  tempered  with  moderation,  but  if  France  is  anni- 
hilated, as  seems  to  be  the  desire  of  the  combined  powers,  sad 
indeed  will  the  consequences  be  for  America.  '  They  talk  of 
fortifying  some  of  the  principal  seaports  and  of  building  a  few 
frigates.    Both  measures  may  probably  be  adopted.  .  .  • 

ISih  December,  1798. 
•  •  •  I  really  enjoy  no  kind  of  pleasure  in  this  city,  and  if 
the  committee  delay  their  report  much  longer  I  believe  I  may  be 
tempted  to  nm  away  and  let  them  decide  just  as  thqr  please.  I 
know,  or  rather  I  have  the  best  grounds  to  believe,  that  they 
mean  to  report  unanimously  against  me,  and  if  their  report^  as 
it  is  most  likely,  is  adopted  by  the  Senate,  what  will  my  girl  say 
to  my  divkling  our  winter  into  three  parts? — ^the  best,  the  longest, 
and  the  most  agreeable  part  to  be  spent  in  New  York ;  a  fort- 
night in  Philadelphia,  with  oar  frioids  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dallas, 
and  by  myself,  four  weeks  to  go,  stay,  and  return  from  Fayette. 
•  •  •  You  must  be  sensible,  my  dearest  friend,  that  it  will  also 
be  neoesmy  for  me  tliis  winter  to  take  such  arrangements  as  will 
enable  me  to  follow  some  kind  of  business  besides  attending  my 
fimn.  What  that  will  be  I  cannot  jret  tell,  but  it  either  will  be 
in  some  mercantile  line,  but  to  a  vety  limited  and  moderate  ex- 
tent, or  in  some  land  iqiecalation,  those  being  indeed  the  two 
only  kinds  of  business  I  do  understand.  As  I  mentioned  that 
it  would  be  only  to  a  limited  amount  that  I  would  follow  any 
kind  of  mercantile  busincM,  I  think  I  will  have  a  portion  <rf* 
time  left,  which  I  may  devote  possibly  to  the  study  of  law,  the 
princtples  of  whidi  I  am  already  acquainted  with,  and  in  which 
some  people  try  to  persuade  me  I  oould  succeed.  My  only  ap- 
prefaeDsioQ  is  that  I  am  too  old,  at  least  my  memoiy  is  far  from 
being  equal  to  what  it  was  ten  years  ago.  Upon  the  whole  I  do 
not  know  but  what,  although  perhaps  less  pleasing,  it  may  not 
tarn  out  to  be  more  advantageous  for  me  (and  of  c*ourK  for  my 
love)  to  be  obliged  to  abandon  those  political  pursuits  in  which  I 
trust  I  have  been  more  useful  to  the  public  tlian  to  myself.  .  •  • 
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20th  December,  1793. 
...  This  committee  business  is  protracted  farther  than  I 
had  expected,  and  had  I  nothing  bat  a  personal  concern  in  it,  I 
would  really  leave  them  to  themselves;  but  as  the  question 
seems  to  be  whether  Pennsylvania  will  have  one  or  two  Senators 
(for  there  is  no  law  to  fill  the  vacancy  if  I  am  declared  ineligi- 
ble), and  as  I  owe  some  r^rd  to  the  proof  of  confidence  given 
to  me  by  the  LegLBlature,  I  am  obliged  to  appear  as  a  party 
and  to  support  what  I  conceive  to  be  right  as  well  as  I  can.  I 
was  in  hopes  they  would  have  reported  to-day ;  now  I  doubt 
whether  they  will  do  it  before  Tuesday  or  Thursday  next.  .  •  • 
11  o'clock.  Notwithstanding  what  I  wrote  you  this  morning,  it 
is  not  impossible  that  I  may  get  ofi^  to-morrow  for  New  York, 
in  which  case  I  mean  that  we  should  return  together  on  Monday 
ev^iing  to  tliis  place,  as  I  could  not  be  absent  any  longer  time. 
The  reason  of  this  change  of  opinion  since  this  morning  is  that 
by  the  turn  which  this  business  takes  in  the  committee,  it  will 
not  come,  I  believe,  to  a  conclusion  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  and  to  be  so  long  absent  is  too  mudL  •  .  • 

Mr.  Gallatin  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  only  a  few  weeks, 
from  December  2, 1793,  till  February  28, 1794,  during  which 
time  he  was,  of  course,  principally  occupied  with  the  matter  of 
his  own  election.  There  was,  however,  one  point  to  which  he 
:  paid  immediate  attention.  Being  above  all  things  a  practical 
business  man,  he  had  very  strict  ideas  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  business  sliould  be  performed,  and  the  Department  of  the 
Treasur}'  was,  therefore,  in  his  ejres  the  most  important  point  to 
sT^  watch.  That  Dqiartment,  organiised  a  few  years  before  by  Mr. 
Hamilton,  had  not  yet  quite  succeeded  in  finding  its  permanent 
place  in  the  political  system,  owing  perhaps  partially  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Hamilton  may  have,  in  this  respect  as  in  othen,  adopted 
in  advance  some  theoretical  views  drawn  from  the  working  of 
the  British  system,  but  also  owing  to  the  fiust  that  there  had  not 
yet  been  time  to  learn  the  most  convenient  rules  for  governing 
the  relations  of  the  Departments  to  the  Legislature.  Even  the 
law  requiring  an  annual  report  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury' M-as  not  enacted  till  the  year  1800.    In  the  interval  Congress 
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knew  of  the  prooeedings  of  the  Treasury  only  what  the  Secretary 
from  time  to  time  might  please  to  tell  them,  or  what  they  them- 
selves might  please  to  call  for.  The  Department  was  organized 
on  die  assumption  that  Congress  would  require  no  more  than 
what  the  Secretary  would  naturally  and  of  his  own  aooord  supply ; 
any  unusual  call  for  additional  information  deranged  the  whole 
machinery  of  the  Treasury  and  called  forth  the  meet  energetic 
complaints  of  its  officers.^  Such  calls,  too,  were  always  some- 
what invidious  and  implied  a  reflection  on  the  Department;  they . 
were  therefore  not  likely  to  proceed  from  the  friends  of  the  gov- 
ernment^ and  the  opposition  was  not  strong  in  financial  ability. 
The  appearance  of  Mr.  Qallatin  in  the  Senate,  with  already  a 
high  reputation  as  a  financier,  boded  ill  for  the  comfort  of  the 
Treasury,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  leader  of  the  opposition 
under  the  ctrcumstances  could  possibly  have  performed  his  duty 
without  giving  trouble.  One  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  financial  axioms 
was  that  the  Treasury  should  be  made  to  account  specifically  for 
every  appropriation ;  a  rule  undoubtedly  correct,  but  very  diffi-  c^ 
cult  to  apply.  On  the  8th  of  January,  1794,  he  moved  in  the 
Senate  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be  called  upon  for 
certain  elaborate  statements:  Ist,  a  statement  of  the  domestic 
debt  under  mx  specific  heads;  2d,  of  the  redeemed  domestic 
debt  under  qierific  heads;  3d,  of  the  foreign  debt  in  a  like, 
manner;  4th,  a  specific  account  of  application  of  foreign  loans 
in  like  manner;  and  finally  a  summary  statement,  for  each  year 
sinoe  1789,  of  actual  receipts  and  expenditures,  distinguishing 
the  receipts  according  to  the  branch  of  revenue,  and  the  expendi- 
tures according  to  the  qiedfic  qipropriations,  and  stating  the 
halanoni  remaining  unexpended  either  in  the  Treasury  or  in  the 
hands  of  its  ageola. 

This  was  a  aearching  inqniiy,  and  one  that  might  give  some 
trouble,  unless  the  books  of  the  Treasuiy  were  kept  in  precisely 
sudi  a  manner  as  to  supply  the  information  at  once ;  probably, 
too^  a  portion  of  the  knowledge  might  have  been  obtained  from 
previous  statements  already  supplied ;  but  the  demand  was,  from 
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the  l^islative  point  of  view,  not  unreasonable,  and  the  resolu- 
tions were  aooordinglj  adopted,  without  a  division,  on  the  20th 
Januaiy. 

The  exclusion  of  Mr.  Gallatin  from  the  Senate  on  the  28th 
Februaiy  put  an  end  to  his  inquiries,  and  the  only  answer  he 
ever  got  to  them  came  in  the  shape  of  an  indirect  allusion  con- 
tained in  a  letter  from  Secretary  Hamilton  to  the  Senate  on 
another  subject,  dated  22d  February,  1794.  This  letter,  whidi 
seems  never  to  have  been  printed,  offers  an  example  in  some 
respects  so  amusing  and  in  some  so  striking  of  the  political 
.  ideas  of  that  day,  and  of  the  species  of  discipline  in  which  Mr. 
Hamilton  trained  his  majority  in  Congress,  that  it  must  be 
introduced  as  an  essential  element  in  any  account  of  Mr.  Gal- 
latin's political  education.' 

>  Endorsed  by  Hr.  Oallmtin  in  a  later  hand,~"  complaint  of  unneee99arp 
calif,  alluding  indirectly  to  certain  resolationt,  founded  on  my  motion, 
calling  for  explanatory  financial  ttatement*  which  were  nerer  fumithed." 

ALSXAKDBB  HAMILTON  TO  THE  UKITBD  STATES  SENATE 

TasASVBT  DxPABTMBin*,  Fehmary  22, 17M. 

8iB,— -I  have  receired  a  late  order  of  the  Senate  on  the  lubjeet  of  a  peU« 
tionof  Arthur  Hughee.  Diligent  search  has  been  made  for  such  a  petition, 
and  it  has  not  been  found.  Neither  haTe  I  now  a  distinct  recollection  of 
erer  baring  seen  it.  Whether,  therefore,  it  may  not  bare  originally  failed 
in  the  transmission  to  me,  or  may  have  become  mislaid  by  a  temporary  dis- 
placement of  the  papers  of  my  immediate  ofiee,  occasioned  by  a  Are  which 
consumed  a  part  of  the  building  in  the  use  of  the  Treasury,  or  by  some  of 
those  accidents  which  in  an  extensiTS  scene  of  business  will  sometimes  at- 
tend papers,  especially  those  of  inferior  importance,  is  equally  open  to  con« 
Jeeture.  There  is  no  record  in  the  oiBce  of  its  hsTing  been  received,  nor 
does  any  of  my  clerks  remember  to  have  seen  it.  A  search  in  the  auditor** 
oflce  has  brought  up  the  enclosed  paper,  which  it  is  presumed  relates  to  the 
oliject  of  the  petition ;  but  this  paper,  it  will  appear  fhnn  the  memorandum 
accompanying  ft,  was  placed  in  that  offlce  prior  to  the  reference  of  the 
petition. 

The  aaditor  of  the  Treasury  is  of  opinion,  though  his  recolleetlon  is  not 
posltire,  that  the  daim  had  relation  to  the  services  of  John  Hughes  as 
forage-master.  Two  objections  opposed  its  admlMion :  1,  the  not  being 
presented  in  Ume ;  2,  the  name  of  John  Hughes  in  the  capacity  in  which 
he  elalmed  not  appearing  upon  any  return  in  the  Treasury. 

If  these  be  the  circumstances,  I  should  be  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be 
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''The  occupations  necessarily  and  permanently  incident  to  the 
office  [of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury]/'  said  Mr.  Hamilton,  *'are 
at  least  sufficient  fully  to  occupy  the  time  and  faculties  of  one 
man.  The  burden  is  seriously  increased  by  the  numerous  pri- 
vate cases,  remnants  of  the  late  war,  which  every  session  are 
objects  of  particular  reference  by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress. 

tdTlsable  by  a  tpecUl  legitlative  interpotition  to  except  the  case  out  of  the 
operation  of  the  actt  of  limitation. 

The  lecond  order  of  the  Senate  on  the  subject  of  this  petition  leads  to  the 
following  reflections ; 

Does  this  hitherto  nnusoal  proceeding  (in  a  case  of  no  public  and  no 
peculiar  prirate  Importance)  Imply  a  supposition  that  there  has  been  undue 
delay  or  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ? 

If  it  does,  the  supposition  is  unmerited ;  not  merely  from  the  circum-  t 
stances  of  the  paper,  which  haTe  been  stated,  but  from  the  known  situation 
of  the  ofllcer.  The  occupations  necessarily  and  permanently  incident  to  the 
office  are  at  least  sufficient  tally  to  ooonpy  the  time  and  faculties  of  one  man. 
The  burden  is  terlonsly  Increased  by  the  numerous  prlTate  cases,  remnants 
of  the  late  war,  which  every  session  are  oljects  of  particular  reference  by  ^ 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress.  These  accumulated  occupations,  again,  haTe 
been  interrupted  in  their  due  course  by  unexpected,  desultory,  and  dbtressing 
calls  for  lengthy  and  complicated  statements,  sometimes  with  a  rlew  to 
general  Infomsation,  sometimes  for  the  explanation  of  points  which  certain 
leading  facts,  witnessed  by  the  provisions  of  the  laws  and  by  Information 
prevloQsly  conununlcated,  might  have  explained  without  those  statements, 
or  which  were  of  a  nature  that  did  not  seem  to  have  demanded  a  laborious, 
eritlcal,  and  suspfidoos  investigation,  anless  the  officer  was  understood  to 
have  forfeited  hU  title  to  a  reasonable  and  common  degree  of  confidence. 
Added  io  these  things,  it  is  known  that  the  affairs  of  the  country  in  lu 
external  rdatlons  have  for  some  time  past  been  so  circumstanced  as  un* 
avoidably  to  have  thrown  additional  avocations  on  all  the  branches  of  the 
Kxecutlve  Department,  and  that  a  late  peculiar  calamity  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  has  had  eonsH|aeoces  thai  cannot  have  tUled  to  derange  mor« 
or  less  the  course  of  pabllo  bosinees. 

In  soch  a  sitnatloo  was  it  not  the  duty  M  the  officer  to  postpone  matters 
of  mere  Individual  eonoem  to  oljeots  of  publie  and  general  concern,  to  the 
pTMervation  of  the  essential  order  of  the  department  committed  to  hit  care  ? 
Or  is  it  extraordinary  that  in  relation  to  cases  of  the  first  description  there 
should  have  been  a  eonslderable  degree  of  procrastination?  Might  not 
an  officer  who  Is  conscious  that  public  observation  and  opinion,  whatever 
deficiencies  they  may  Impute  to  him,  will  not  rank  among  them  want  of 
attention  4ind  Industry,  have  hoped  to  escape  censure,  expressed  or  Implied, 
on  that  score  ? 

I  will  only  add  that  the  oonsdoiisness  of  devoting  myself  to  the  public 
service  to  the  ntmoet  extent  of  my  lhculties,*and  to  the  Injury  of  my  health, 
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These  aocamalated  ooeupatiouSy  again,  have  been  interrupted  in 
tJieir  due  course  by  unexpected,  desultory,  and  distressing  calls 
for  lengthy  and  complicated  statements,  sometimes  with  a  view 
to  general  information,  sometimes  for  the  explanation  of  points 
which  certain  leading  &cts,  witnessed  by  the  provisions  of  the 
laws  and  by  information  previously  communicated,  might. have 
explained  without  those  statements,  or  which  were  of  a  nature 
that  did  not  seem  to  have  demanded  a  laborious,  critical,  and 
suspicious  investigation,  unless  the  officer  was  understood  to  have 
forfeited  his  title  to  a  reasonable  and  common  d^ree  of  confi- 
dence. •  •  •  I  will  only  add  that  the  consciousness  of  devoting 
myself  to  the  public  service  to  the  utmost  extent  of  my  faculties, 
and  to  the  injury  of  my  health,  is  a  tranquillizing  consolation  of 
whidi  I  cannot  be  deprived  by  any  supposition  to  the  contrary.'' 
A  country  which  can  read  expressions  like  this  with  feelings 
only  of  surprise  or  amusement  must  have  greatly  dianged  its  char- 
acter. Only  in  a  simple  and  uncorruptod  stage  of  society'  would 
such  a  letter  be  possible,  and  the  time  has  long  passed  when  a 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  reply  to  a  request  for  financial 
details,  would  venture  to  say  in  an  official  communication  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States:  ''The  oonscioiisneaB  of  devodng  my- 
self to  the  public  service  to  the  utmost  extent  of  my  faculties, 
and  to  tlie  injury  of  my  health,  is  a  tranquillixing  consolation  of 
which  I  cannot  be  deprived  by  any  supposition  to  the  contrary.*' 
NevertbdeBB,  this  was  all  the  information  which  Mr.  Gallatin 
obtained  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Treasury  in  response  to  his 
inquiries,  and  he  resigned  himself  the  more  readily  to  accepting 
aasoranoei  of  the  Secretaiy's  injured  health  as  an  equivalent  for 
a  statement  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  for  the  reason  that  the 


It  a  iranqollllsliif  coiiaoUiUoii  of  wbieh  I  caaaol  b«  daprived  by  any  sopposU 
Uoa  to  iIm  ooBtnry. 

With  porffct  rotpoct,  I  ha?*  tiio  honor  to  be,  dr,  your  most  obodtoot 
MrriAt, 

Signed  ALKXAVOxm  Hamiltov, 

SoeroUry  of  tbo  TrcMory. 

Tu  yiCB-PBnioxirr  or  raa  UKrm>  States 

▲JIO  PBBilOBirT  or  TBB  SSXATX. 

Tme  oopy.    Attati:       Samvbl  A.  Oxu,  8.  Secretary. 
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Senate,  on  this  strong  hint  fh)ni  the  Treasury,  proceeded  at  once 
to  cut  short  the  thread  of  his  own  official  existence. 

The  doubt  which  Mr.  Crallatin  had  expressed  in  caucus  as  to 
his  eligibility  to  the  Senate  was  highly  indiscreet;  had  he  held 
his  tongue,  the  idea  could  hardly  have  occurred  to  any  one,  for 
he  was  completely  identified  with  America,  and  he  had  been  a 
resident  since  a  time  antecedent  to  both  the  Federal  Constitutions; 
but  Article  I.  Sect  3,  of  the  new  Constitution  declared  that, 
''No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  to 
the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant 
of  that  State  for  whidi  he  shall  be  chosen.^  Mr.  Gallatin  had 
come  to  America,  as  a  minor,  in  May,  1780,  before  the  adoption 
of  the  old  Articles  of  Confederation  which  created  eiticenship 
of  the  United  States.  That  dtizenship  was  first  defined  by  the 
fourth  of  these  Articles  of  Confederation  adopted  in  l^bunch, 
1781,  according  to  whidi  ''the  free  inhabitants,**  not  therefore 
the  citizens  merely,  "of  each  of  these  States,  paaperB,vagaboiid% 
and  fugitives  from  justice  excepted,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  priv- 
ileges and  immunities  of  free  citixens  in  the  several  States.*' 
Mr.  Gallatin  had  certainly  been  an  inhabitant  of  Massachusetts 
from  July,  1780. 

Moreover,  the  fact  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  dtisenship  was  establidied 
by  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  as  a  citizen  of  Virginia,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1785.  Whatever  doubt  might  attadi  to  his  previous  citixen- 
ship,  this  act  had  certunly  conferred  on  him  alt  the  privileges  of 
free  citizens  in  the  several  States,  and  without  the  most  incon- 
trovotible  evidence  it  was  not  to  be  assumed  that  the  new 
Constitution,  subeeqoendy  adopted,  was  intended  to  violate  this 
compact  by  depriving  him,  and  through  him  his  State,  of  any 
portion  of  those  privileges.  Equity  rather  required  that  the 
clause  of  the  Constitution  wfaidi  prescribed  nine  years*  dtisenship 
shoald  be  interpreted  as  prospective,  and  as  intended  to  refer  only 
to  persons  naturaluoed  subsequently  to  the  adoption  of  the  Ooosti- 
tution.  If  it  were  objected  that  such  an  interpretation,  applied 
to  the  Presidency,  would  have  made  any  foreigner  naturalised  in 
1788  inuncdiately  eligible  to  the  diief  magistracy  of  the  Unicxi, 
a  result  quite  opposed  to  the  constitutional  doctrine  in  regard  to 
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foreign-bom  citizens^  a  mere  reference  to  Artide  II.,  Section  1, 
showed  that  this  was  actually  the  fact:  ^^No  person  except  a 
natural-bom  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time 
of  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to  the  office 
of  President''  There  never  was  a  doubt  tiiat  Mr.  Gallatin  was 
eligible  to  the  Presidency.  That  a  reasonable  interpretation 
of  Article  I.,  Section  3,  must  have  made  him  equally  eligible  to 
tiie  Senate  is  also  evident  from  the  fact  that  a  strict  interpretation 
of  that  clause,  if  attempted  in  1789  when  Congress  first  met, 
must  have  eitiier  admitted  him  or  vacated  the  seat  of  every  other 
r^  Senator,  seeing  that  technically  no  human  being  had  been  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  for  nine  years;  national  citixenship 
had  existed  in  law  only  since  and  by  virtue  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  in  1781,  before  whidi  time  State 
citizenship  was  the  only  defined  politiod  status. 

Opposed  to  this  view  stood  the  letter  of  the  Constitution.  We 
now  know,  too,  through  Mr.  Madison's  Notes,  that  when  the 
question  of  eligibility  to  the  House  of  Representatives  came 
before  the  Convention  on  August  13, 1788,  both  Mr.  Hamilton 
and  Gouveraeur  Morris  tried  to  obtain  an  express  admission  of 
the  self-evident  rights  of  actual  cttiiseDB.  For  unknown  reasons 
Mr.  Morris's  motion  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  6  States  to  6. 
Failing  here,  he  seems  to  have  tuooeeded  in  regard  to  the  Pres- 
idency by  inserting  his  proviso  in  committee,  and  no  one  in  the 
Convention  subsequently  raised  even  a  questioii  agiunst  its  pro- 
priefy.  Of  course  the  Senate  was  at  liberty  now  to  put  its  own 
interpretation  on  this  obvious  inconsistency,  and  the  Senate  was 
80  divided  that  one  member  might  have  given  Mr.  Gallatin  his 
seat  The  vote  was  14  to  12,  with  Vk^-President  John  Adams 
in  his  favor  had  there  been  a  tic.  There  was  no  tie,  and  Mr. 
Gallatin  was  thrown  out  He  always  believed  that  his  oppo- 
nents made  apolitkal  blunder,  and  that  the  result  was  beneficial 
to  himself  and  bjurious  to  them. 

OALLATnr  TO  THOMAS  OLAEI. 

PaiLAHBLratA,  SCb  If  Aroh,  1794. 
.  •  •  I  have  nothing  else  to  say  in  addition  to  wliat  I  wrote 
you  by  my  last  but  what  Mr.  BadoUet  can  tdl  you.    He  will 
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infonu  you  of  what  passed  on  the  subject  of  my  seat  in  the 
Senate,  and  that  I  have  lost  it  by  a  majority  of  14  to  12.  One 
vote  more  would  have  secured  it,  as  tiie  Vice-President  would 
have  voted  in  my  favor;  but  heaven  and  earth  were  moved  in 
order  to  gain  that  point  by  the  party  who  were  determined  to 
preserve  their  influence  and  majority  in  the  Senate.  The  whole 
will  soon  be  published,  and  I  will  send  it  to  you.  As  far  as 
relates  to  myself  I  have  rather  gained  credit  than  otherwise, 
and  I  have  likewise  secured  many  staunch  friends  throughout 
the  Union.  AIT  my  friends  wish  me  to  come  to  the  Assembly 
next  year.  .  .  • 

After  this  rebaff,  Mr.  Gallatin,  being  thrown  entirely  out  of 
politics  for  the  time,  began  to  pay  a  little  more  attention  to  his 
private  affiiirs.  He  oould  not  at  this  season  of  the  year  set  oat 
for  Fayette,  and  accordingly  returned  to  New  York,  where  he 
left  his  wife  with  her  family,  while  he  himself  went  back  to 
Philadelphia  to  make  the  necessary  preparations  for  thefar  west- 
em  journey  and  future  residence.  Here  he  sold  a  portion  of  his 
western  UnSa  to  Robert  Morris,  who  was  then,  like  the  rest  of 
the  world,  speculating  in  every  species  of  dangoxras  venture. 
Like  everything  else  connected  with  land,  the  transaction  was 
an  unlucky  one  for  Mr.  (Sallatin. 

6ALLATIH  TO  HIS  W^FB. 

PuLAnsLPBiA,  7lb  Aprili  17M. 
We  arrived  here,  my  dearest  friend,  on  Saturday  last  .  .  . 
No  news  here.  You  will  see  by  the  newspapers  the  motion  of 
Mr.  dark  to  stop  all  interoourse  with  Great  Britain.  I  believe 
it  is  likely  to  be  topported  by  our  friends.  Dayton  is  quite 
warm.  The  other  day,  when  it  was  observed  in  Ocmgress  by 
Tncy  that  every  pemn  who  would  vote  for  this  motkm  <k 
sequestering  the  British  debts  must  be  an  enemy  to  momlity 
and  common  honesty,  '  I  might,'  replied  Dayton, — *  I  might 
with  equal  propriety  call  every  person  who  will  refuse  to  vote  for 
that  motion  a  slave  of  Great  Britain  and  an  enemy  to  his  coun- 
try ;  but  if  it  is  the  intention  of  those  gentlemen  to  submit  to 
every  insult  and  patiently  to  bear  every  indignity,  I  wish  (point- 
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'"  ing  to  the  eastern  members^  with  whom  he  used  to  vote), — I  wish 
to  separate  myself  from  the  herdJ 

The  majorltj  of  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  had  several 
votes,  previous  to  the  election  of  a  Senator  in  my  place,  to  agree 
upon  the  man.  SItgreaves,  a  certain  Coleman,  of  Lancaster 
County,  a  fool  and  a  tool,  and  James  Eoss,  were  proposed  and 
balloted  for.  Ross  had  but  seven  votes,  on  account  of  his  being 
^  a  western  man  and  a  man  of  talents,  who  upon  great  many 
questions  would  judge  for  himself.  They  divided  almost  equally 
between  Sitgreaves  and  Coleman,  and  at  last  agreed  to  take  up 
Coleman,  in  order  to  please  the  counties  of  Lancaster  and  York. 
Our  friends,  who  were  the  minority,  had  no  meeting,  and  waited 
to  see  what  would  be  the  decisicm  of  the  other  party,  in  hopes 
that  they  might  divide  amongst  themselves.  As  soon  as  they 
saw  Coleman  taken  up  they  united  in  &vor  of  Ross  as  the  best 
man  they  had  any  chance  of  carrying,  and  they  wero  joined 
by  a  sufficient  number  of  the  disappointed  ones  of  the  other 
party  to  be  able  to  carry  him  at  the  first  vote.  As  he  comes 
diiefly  upon  oar  interest^  I  hope  he  will  behave  tolambly  wdl, 
and,  upon  the  whole,  although  it  pats  any  chance  of  my  beii^ 
again  elected  a  member  of  that  body  bgrond  poasibility  itself,  I 
am  better  pleased  with  the  fate  of  the  eleotioQ  than  most  of  oar 
adversaries*  •  •  • 

PaiLADBLPBiA,  19th  April,  1701. 
•  «  •  I  have  concluded  this  day  with  Mr.  Robert  Morris,  wfao^ 
in  fact,  is  the  only  man  who  buys.  I  give  him  the  whole  of 
my  chiims,  but  without  warranting  any  title,  for  X4000,  Penn- 
sylvania currenqr,  one-third  payable  this  sammeri  one-third  in 
one  year,  and  one-third  in  two  years.  That  sum  therefore,  my 
^  dearest,  together  with  oar  fitfm  and  five  or  six  hondred  poonds 
cash,  makes  the  whole  of  oar  little  fortone.  Laid  oat  in  eoki* 
vated  lands  in  oar  neij^borfaood  it  will  provide  as  amply  with 
all  theneceasariesof  life,  to  whidiyoa  may  add  diat,  as  property 
is  gradually  increasing  in  value  there,  should  in  fiitors  any  cir- 
cumstances induce  os  to  change  oar  place  of  abode,  we  may  always 
sell  toadvantage.  •  •  • 

Early  in  May  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gallatin  set  out  for  Fayette.    His 
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mind  was  at  diis  time  much  occupied  witli  his  private  affidis  and 
private  anxieties.  His  sale  of  lands  to  Robert  Morris  had^  as 
he  hoped,  relieved  him  of  a  serious  burden ;  but  he  was  again 
tiying  the  experiment  of  taking  an  Eastern  wife  to  a  frontier 
home,  and  he  was  again  driven  by  the  necessities  and  respousi* 
bilities  of  a  family  to  devise  some  occupation  that  would  secure 
him  an  income.  The  farm  on  Greorge's  Creek  was  no  doubt 
security  against  positive  want,  but  in  itself  or  in  its  surround- 
ings offered  little  prospect  of  a  fortune  for  him,  and  still  less  for 
his  children. 

He  had  barely  reached  home,  and  his  wife  had  not  yet  time 
to  set  her  house  in  order  and  to  get  the  first  idea  of  her  future 
duties  in  this  wholly  strange  condition  of  life,  when  a  new 
complication  threatened  them  with  dangers  greater  than  any 
which  their  imaginations  could  have  reasonably  painted.  They 
suddenly  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  violent  political 
distnrboncey  oi^ganixed  insurrection  and  war,  an  army  on  either 
side. 

For  eighteen  months  Mr.  Gallatin  had  almost  lost  sight  of 
the  excise  agitation,  and  possibly  had  not  been  sorry  to  do  so. 
Throughout  his  political  life  he  followed  the  sound  rule  of 
identifying  himsdf  with  his  friends  and  of  accepting  the  full 
responsibility,  i^xeept  in  one  or  two  extreme  cases,  even  for 
measures  wliidi  were  not  of  his  own  dioice.  But  under  the 
moderation  of  his  expressions  in  regard  to  the  Pittsbui^  reso- 
lutions of  1792  it  seems  possible  to  detect  a  certain  amount  of 
personal  annoyance  at  the  load  he  was  thus  forced  to  carryi  and 
a  determination  to  keep  himself  dear  from  such  complications 
in  future.  The  year  had  been  rather  favorable  than  otherwise 
to  the  operatioD  of  the  excuse  law.  To  use  hb  own  language  in 
his  qieech  of  January,  1795:  ^It  b  even  acknowledged  that 
the  law  gained  ground  during  the  year  1793.  With  the  events 
subsequent  to  ibat  meeting  [at  Pittsburg]  I  am  but  imperfectly 
acquainted.  I  came  to  Phikidelphia  a  short  time  a(\er  it,  and 
continued  absent  from  the  western  country  upon  public  business 
for  eighteen  montlis.  Neitlier  during  that  period  of  absence, 
nor  after  my  return  to  tlie  western  country  in  June  last,  until 
the  riots  bad  begun,  had  I  the  slightest  conversation  that  I  can 
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recollect,  much  less  any  deliberate  conference  or  correspondence, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  with  any  of  its  inhabitants  on  the 
subject  of  the  excise  law.  I  became  first  acquainted  with  almost 
every  act  of  violence  conmiitted  either  before  or  since  the  meet- 
ing at  Pittsburg  upon  reading  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.'' 

Ck)casional  acts  of  violence  were  committed  from  time  to  time 
by  unknown  or  irresponsible  persons  with  intent  to  obstruct 
the  collection  of  the  tax,  but  no  opposition  of  any  consequence 
had  as  yet  been  offered  to  the  ordinary  processes  of  the  courts; 
not.  only  the  rioters,  wherever  known,  but  also  the  delinquent 
distillers,  were  prosecuted  in  all  the  r^ular  forms  of  law^  both 
in  the  State  and  the  Federal  courts.  The  great  popular  griev- 
ance had  been  that  the  distillers  were  obliged  to  enter  appear- 
ance at  Philadelphia,  whidi  was  in  itself  equivalent  to  a  serious 
pecuniary  fine,  owing  to  the  distance  and  difficulty  of  commu- 
nication. In  modem  times  it  would  probably  be  a  much  smaller 
hardship  to  require  that  similar  offenders  in  California  and 
Texas  should  stand  thdr  trial  at  Washington.  This  grievance 
had,  however,  been  remedied  by  an  Act  of  Congress  approved 
June  6, 1 794,  by  whidi  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  excise  cases  was 
given  to  the  State  oourts.  Unluckily,  this  law  was  held  not  to 
apply  to  distillers  who  bad  previously  to  its  enactment  incnned 
a  penalty,  and  early  in  July  the  marshal  set  out  to  the  western 
country  to  serve  a  quantity  of  ¥rritB  issued  on  May  31  and  re- 
turnable before  the  Federal  court  in  Philadelphia.  AU  those 
in  Fayette  County  were  served  without  trouble,  and  the  distillers 
subsequently  held  a  meeting  at  Uniontown  about  the  20th  July, 
after  the  riots  had  begun  elsewhere  and  the  news  had  spread  to 
Fayette;  a  meeting  whidi  Mr.  Gallatin  attended,  and  at  idiidi 
it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  obey  the  law,  and  either  abandon 
their  stills  or  enter  them.  In  fact,  there  never  was  any  resistanoe 
or  trouble  in  Fayette  County  except  in  a  part  the  most  remote 
from  Mr.  Gallatin's  residenoe. 

But  the  marwhal  was  not  so  fortunate  elsewhere.  He  went  <m 
to  serve  his  writs  in  Alleghany  County,  and  after  serving  the 
last  he  was  followed  by  some  men  and  a  gun  was  fired.  General 
Neville,  the  inqiector,  was  with  him,  and  the  next  day,  July  IG, 
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G^end  Neville's  house  was  approached  by  a  body  of  men^  who 
demanded  that  he  should  surrender  his  commission.  They  were 
fired  upon  and  driven  away^  with  six  of  their  number  wounded 
and  one  killed.  Then  the  smouldering  flame  burst  out  The 
whole  discontented  portion  of  the  country  rose  in  armed  rebellion, 
and  the  well-disposed^  although  probably  a  majority^  were  taken 
completely  by  surprise  and  were  for  the  moment  helpless.  The 
next  day  Neville's  house  was  again  attacked  and  burned,  though  ^-^ 
hdd  by  Major  Eirkpatrick  and  a  few  soldiers  from  the  Pittsburg 
garrison.    The  leader  of  the  attacking  party  was  killed. 

The  whole  duration  of  the  famous  whiskey  rebellion  was 
fwedsdy  six  weeks,  from  the  outbreak  on  the  15th  July  to  the 
aabstantial  sabmission  at  Bedstone  Old  Fort  on  the  29th  August. 
This  is  in  itself  evidence  enough  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
vmrious  acton  moved.  From  the  first,  two  parties  were  apparent, 
those  in  fiivor  of  violence  and  those  against  it  The  violent 
party  had  the  advantage  in  the  very  suddenness  of  their  move- 
ment The  moderates  wore  obliged  to  oiganijse  their  force  at 
firat  in  the  districts  where  their  strength  lay,  before  it  became 
possible  to  act  in  oombinataon  against  the  distorbcrs  of  the  peace. 
Of  coone  an  armed  collision  was  of  all  things  to  be  avoided  by 
the  moderateB^  at  least  ontil  the  national  government  could  have 
time  to  act ;  in  siidi  a  collision  the  more  peaceable  part  of  the 
community  was  certain  to  be  worsted. 

Mr.  Gallatin,  far  away  from  the  scene  of  disturbance,  did  not 
at  first  nnderstand  the  full  meaning  of  what  had  happened.  He 
gbd  his  friend  Smilie  attended  the  meeting  of  distillers  at  Union- 
town^  and,  although  news  of  the  riots  had  been  received  there, 
thej  found  no  difficulty  in  persuading  the  distiUers  to  submit 
He  therefore  fdt  no  ocoasion  for  further  perMmal  interference 
ontil  aobseqiient  events  showed  him  that  there  was  a  general 
combinatioa  to  expel  the  government  oflicerB.^  Bat  events 
moved  fast  On  the  21st  July,  the  leaders  in  the  attack  on  Nev- 
ille^s  house  called  a  meeting  at  Mingo  Creek  meeting-house 
for  the  23d,  whidi  was  attended  by  a  number  of  leading  men, 
among  whom  were  Judge  BnKskenridge  and  David  Bradford. 

>  Galktiali  Depodtioo  la  BraektBridg«*t  Ineidcnto,  vol.  U:  p.  1S6. 
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Jadge  Brackenridge,  then  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Pittsburg, 
was  a  humorist  and  a  scholar,  constitutionally  nervous  and  timid, 
"^  as  he  himself  explains,'  the  last  man  to  meet  an  emergency  such 
as  was  now  before  him,  and  furthermore  greatly  inclined  to  run 
away,  if  he  could,  and  leave  the  rebels  to  their  own  devices;  he 
did  nevertheless  make  a  fairly  courageous  stand  at  the  Mingo 
Creek  meeting,  and  disconcerted  the  movements  of  the  insurgents 
for  the  time.  Had  others  done  their  duty  as  well  as  he,  the 
oi^ganizatton  of  the  insurgents  would  have  ended  then  and  there, 
but  Brackenridge  was  deserted  by  the  two  men  who  should  have 
supported  him.  James  l^Iarshall  and  David  Bradford  had  gone 
'X  over  to  the  insurgents,  and  by  their  accession  the  violent  party 
was  enabled  to  carry  on  its  operations.  The  Mingo  Creek  meet- 
ing ended  in  a  formal  though  unsigned  invitation  to  the  town- 
ships of  the  four  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
adjoining  counties  of  Virginia  to  send  representadves  on  the 
14th  August  to  a  meeting  at  Parkinson's  Ferry  on  the  Monoo- 
gahela. 

Had  this  measure  been  left  to  itself  it  is  probable  that  it  would 
have  answered  suflSciently  well  the  purposes  of  the  peace  party, 
since  it  allowed  them  time  for  consultation  and  organisation, 
whidi  was  all  they  really  required.  Bradford  and  his  friends 
knew  this,  and  were  bent  on  fordng  the  country  into  their  own 
support;  Bradford  therefore  conceived  tlie  ingenious  idea  of 
stopping  the  mail  and  seizing  the  letters  which  might  have  been 
written  from  Pittsburg  and  Washington  to  Philadelphia.  This 
was  done  on  the  26th  by  a  cousin  of  Bradford,  who  stopped  the 
post  near  Greensburg,  about  thirty  miles  east  of  Pittsbui^,  and 
took  out  the  two  packages.  In  the  Pittsbui^  package  were 
found  several  letters  from  Pittsburg  people,  the  publication  of 
whidi  roused  great  offence  against  them,  and,  what  was  of  more 
consequence,  carried  consternation  among  the  timid.  It  was  the 
beginning  of  a  system  of  terror. 

Certainly  BnMlford  sliowed  energy  and  ability  in  ooodocting 
his  campaign,  at  least  as  considerod  from  Bradcenridge's  point 
of  view.    His  stroke  at  the  peace  party  through  the  nuul-rob- 

I  Ineideati,  vol.  ii.  p.  SI. 
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hery  vmB  instantlj  followed  ap  by  another,  much  more  serious 
and  thoroughly  effective.  On  the  28th  July  he  with  six  others, 
among  whom  was  James  Marshall,  issued  a  circular  letter,  in 
which,  after  announcing  that  the  intercepted  letters  contained 
secrets  hostile  to  their  interest,  th^  declared  that  things  had  now 
'^oome  to  that  crisis  that  every  citizen  must  express  his  sen- 
timents, not  by  his  words  but  by  his  actions."  This  letter, 
directed  to  the  officers  of  the  militia,  was  in  the  form  of  an  order 
to  march  on  the  1st  August,  with  as  many  of  their  command  as 
possible,  fully  armed  and  equipped,  with  four  days'  provision,  to 
the  usual  rendesvous  of  the  nodlitia  at  Braddodc's  Field. 

This  was  levying  war  on  a  complete  scale,  but  it  was  well 
underetood  that  the  diief  object  was  to  overawe  exposition,  more 
eqieobilly  in  Pittsburgh  although  the  Fedenl  garrison  and  stores 
in  that  dty  were  abo  aimed  at.  The  older  met  with  strong  re- 
sistance, and  under  the  earnest  remonstnmces  of  James  Ross  and 
od>er  prominent  men,  in  a  meeting  at  Washington,  even  Marshall 
was  compelled  to  retract  and  asKnt  to  a  countermand.  But,  not- 
withstanding  their  qppoaitioii,  the  popular  vdiemence  in  Wash- 
ington County  was  audi  that  it  was  decided  to  go  forward,  and, 
after  a  moment's  wavering,  Bmdford  became  again  the  loudest 
of  the  insurgent  leaders. 

On  the  1st  August,  aeoordingly,  several  thousand  people  as- 
sembled at  Braddodc's  Field,  about  eight  miles  from  Pittsburg. 
Of  diese  some  fifleen  hundred  or  two  thousand  were  armed 
militia,  all  finom  the  counties  of  Washington,  Alleghany,  and 
Weitmordand ;  diere  were  not  mors  Uian  a  doaen  men  present 
fiom  Fayette.  Brad»nridge  has  given  a  lively  description  of 
this  meetings  which  be  attended  as  a  delegate  from  Pittsburg, 
in  the  hope  of  saving  the  town,  if  posnble^  from  the  expected 
sack.  Undoobtedly  a  portion  of  tfie  armed  militia  might  easily 
have  been  induced  to  attadc  the  garrison,  which  would  have  led 
to  the  plundering  of  the  town,  but  either  Bradford  wanted  the 
eoorage  to  fight  or  he  found  oppositioQ  among  his  own  followers. 
He  abandoned  the  idea  of  assailing  the  garrison,  and  this  for- 
midable assemblage  of  armed  men,  afW  much  vi^gue  discussion, 
ended  by  insisting  only  upon  mardiing  through  the  town,  idiich 
was  done  on  the  2d  <tf  August,  without  other  violence  than  the 
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burning  of  Major  Kirkpatrick's  bam.  A  lively  sense  of  the 
meaning  of  excise  to  the  western  people  is  conveyed  by  the  casual 
statement  that  this  march  cost  Judge  Brackenridge  alone  four 
barrels  of  his  old  whiskey,  gratuitously  distributed  to  appease  the 
thirst  of  the  crowd ;  how  much  whiskey  the  western  gentleman 
usually  kept  in  his  house  nowhere  appears,  but  it  is  not  sur- 
prising under  such  drcumstances  that  the  march  should  haN'e 
thoroughly  terrified  the  citizens  of  Pittsburg  and  quenched  all 
thirst  for  opposition  in  that  quarter. 

Mr.  Gallatin  did  not  attend  the  meeting  at  Braddock's  Field ; 
it  was  not  till  after  that  meeting  that  the  serious  nature  of  the 
disturbances  first  became  evident  to  him.  What  bad  been  riot 
was  now  become  rebellion.  He  rapidly  woke  to  the  gravity  of 
the  occasion  when  disorder  spread  on  every  side  and  even  Fay- 
ette was  invaded  by  riotous  parties  of  armed  men.  A  liberty- 
pole  was  raisedi  and  when  he  asked  its  meaning  he  was  told  it 
was  to  show  they  were  for  liberty;  be  replied  by  expressing  the 
wish  that  they  would  not  behave  like  a  mob|  and  was  met  by  the 
pointed  inqniry  whether  he  iiad  heard  of  the  resolves  in  West- 
moreland that  if  any  one  called  the  people  a  mob  he  should  be 
taned  and  feathered.*  Unlike  many  of  the  friends  of  order,  he 
felt  no  doabts  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  sending  del^ates  to 
the  coming  assembly  at  Ptokinaon's  Ferry,  and,  feeling  that 
Fayette  would  inevitably  be  drawn  into  the  general  flame  nnless 
mcasnres  were  promptly' taken  to  prevent  it,  he  oflfered  to  serve 
as  a  delegate  himself,  mod  was  eleded.  All  the  friends  of  order 
did  not  act  with  the  same  deciskm.  The  meeting  at  Braddock's 
Field  was  intended  to  control  the  elections  to  the  meeting  at 
Ptokinson's  Ferry,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  it  really  had 
this  eflcct  The  peace  party  was  o\«eniwed  by  it.  Tlie  rioters 
extended  their  operations;  diose  delegates  from  all  townships 
where  they  were  a  majority,  and  from  a  namher  where  they  were 
not,  and  made  an  appearance  of  election  in  some  phices  where 
DO  election  was  belcL  The  peace  party  hesitated  to  the  last 
iriiether  to  aend  delegates  at  alL 

When  the  14th  of  August  came,  all  the  prindpal  actors  were 

>  OalkilD't  DepodtUm. 
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on  the  spot, — ^Bradford,  Marshall,  Brackenridge,  Findley,  and 
Grallatin, — 226  del^ates  in  all,  of  whom  93  from  Washington, 
43  from  Alleghany,  49  from  Westmoreland,  and  33  from  Fay- 
ette, 2  from  Bedford,  5  from  Ohio  County  in  Virginia,  and  about 
the  same  number  of  spectators.  Tliey  were  assembled  in  a  grove 
overlooking  the  Monongahela.  Marshall  came  to  Gallatin  before 
the  meeting  was  organized,  and  showed  him  the  resolutions  which 
he  intended  to  move,  intimating  at  the  same  time  that  he  wished 
Mr.  Gallatin  to  act  as  secretary.  Mr.  Gallatin  told  him  that  he 
highly  disapproved  the  resolutions,  and  had  come  to  oppose  both 
him  and  Bradford,  therefore  did  not  vnRh  to  serve.  Marsliall 
seemed  to  waver;  but  soon  the  people  met,  and  Edward  Cook, 
who  had  prefdded  at  Braddock's  Field,  was  chosen  chairman, 
with  Grallatin  for  secretary. 

Bradford  opened  the  debate  by  a  speech  in  which,  beginning 
with  a  history  of  the  movement,  he  read  the  original  intercepted 
letters,  and  stated  the  object  of  the  present  meeting  as  being 
to  deliberate  on  the  mode  in  whidi  the  common  cause  was  to 
be  effectuated ;  he  closed  by  prcmouncing  the  terms  of  his  own 
policy,  which  were  to  pureluu»  or  procure  arms  and  ammnnitkHi, 
to  subscribe  money,  to  raise  volunteers  or  draft  militia,  and  to 
appoint  committees  to  have  the  superintendence  of  those  depart- 
mental, ^larshall  supported  Bradford,  and  moved  his  rmolutions, 
which  were  at  once  taken  into  consideration.  The  first  denounced 
the  practice  of  taking  citizens  to  great  distances  for  trial,  and  this 
resolution  was  put  to  vote  and  carried  without  opposition.  The 
second  appointed  a  committee  of  public  safety  ^  to  call  forth  the 
resources  of  the  western  country  to  repel  any  hostile  attempt  that 
may  be  made  against  the  rights  of  the  citiaens  or  of  the  body  of  the 
pcc^le.**  It  was  dexterously  drawn.  It  did  not  call  for  a  direct 
approval  of  the  previous  acts  of  rebellion,  but,  by  assuming  their 
^gality  and  oiganixing  resistance  to  the  government  on  that 
assumption,  it  oommitted  the  meeting  to  an  act  of  treason.' 

Mr.  Gallatin  immediatdy  rose,  and,  throwin*^  aside  all  tactical 
manceuvres,  met  the  issue  flatly  in  face.  ^  >\liat  reason,^  ssid  be^ 

>  Set  Um  rctoluUoM  m  propot«d  and  ai  aUimaUlv  adopted,  in  Appendix 
to  Oallatln'A  ipeech  on  the  intarreetioo.    Writinp,  iii.  M. 
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"  have  we  to  suppose  that  hostile  attempts  will  be  made  against 
our  rights?  and  why,  therefore,  prepare  to  resist  them?  Riots 
have  taken  place  which  may  be  the  subject  of  judicial  cognizance, 
but  we  are  not  to  suppose  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  general 
government;  the  exertions  of  government  on  the  citizens  in 
support  of  the  laws  are  ooerdon  and  not  hostility ;  it  is  not  un- 
derstood that  a  r^ular  army  is  coming,  and  militia  of  the  United 
States  cannot  be  supposed  hostile  to  the  western  country/'  ^  He 
closed  by  moving  that  the  resolutions  should  be  referred  to  a 
committee,  and  that  nothing  should  be  done  before  it  was  known 
what  the  government  would  do. 

Mr.  Gallatin's  epeeth  met  the  assumption  that  resistanco  to  the 
excise  was  legal  by  a  contrary  assumption,  without  aigument^ 
that  it  was  ill^al|  and  thus  threatened  to  force  a  discussion  of 
the  point  of  whic^  both  ades  were  afraid.  Mr.  Gallatin  him- 
self believed  that  the  resolutians  would  then  have  been  adopted 
if  put  to  a  vote;  the  majority,  even  if  disposed  to  peace,  had 
not  the  courage  to  act  Now  was  the  time  for  Brackenridge  to 
have  thrown  off  his  daborate  web  of  double-doaling  and  with  his 
utmost  strength  to  have  supported  Gallatin's  lead ;  but  Brack- 

"^^  enridge's  nerves  failed  him*  ^I  reqiected  the  ooorage  of  the 
secretary  in  meeting  the  resolutioD,''  be  says^'*' but  I  was  alarmed 
at  the  idea  of  any  diacussioQ  of  the  prindple."  ^  I  affected  to 
oppose  the  secretaryi  and  thought  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  have 
the  resolution,  though  softened  in  terms."  Nevertheless,  the 
easential  point  was  carried ;  Marshall  withdrew  the  resolution,  and 
a  compromise  was  made  by  referring  eveiythii^  to  a  committee 
of  sixty,  with  power  to  call  a  new  meeting  of  the  peqile. 

The  third  and  fourth  resolutions  required  no  spedal  c^pod- 
tion.  The  fifth  pledged  the  people  to  the  support  of  the  laws, 
except  the  excise  law  and  the  taking  dtiaens  out  of  their  counties 

K"  for  trial.  GaUatin  attacked  this  exceptioo,  and  tuooeeded  in 
having  it  expunged.  A  debate  then  followed  on  the  adoption  of 
the  amended  resolution,  ^rfudi  was  supported  fay  both  Bracken- 


^  Brackearidg*,  Incidents,  toL  I.  p.  90;  Findlty,  p.  144;  Oallatia*^ 
Dtpoddon. 
*  Ineidento,  vol.  i.  p.  M. 
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ridge  and  Gallatin^  and  an  incident  said  to  have  occurred  in  the 
course  of  the  latter's  speech  is  thus  related  by  Mr.  Brackenridge  :* 

"  Mr.  Gallatin  supported  the  necessity  of  the  resolution,  with 
a  view  to  the  establishment  of  the  laws  and  the  conservation  of 
the  peace.  Though  he  did  not  venture  to  touch  on  the  resist- 
ance to  tlie  marshal  or  the  expulsion  of  the  proscribed,  yet  he 
strongly  arraigned  the  destruction  of  propertj'^ ;  the  burning  of 
the  bam  of  Kirkpatrick,  for  instance.  'Whatl'  said  a  fiery 
fellow  in  the  committee,  Mo  you  blame  that?  The  secretary 
found  himself  embarrassed ;  he  paused  for  a  moment.  '  If  you 
had  burned  him  in  it,'  said  he,  ^  it  might  have  been  8(»nething ; 
but  the  barn  had  done  no  harm.'  'Ay,  ay,'  said  the  man,  'that 
is  right  enougli.'  I  admired  the  presence  of  mind  of  Gallatin, 
and  give,  the  incident  as  a  proof  of  the  delicacy  necessary  to 
manage  the  people  on  that  occasion." 

Opposite  this  passage  on  the  margin  of  the  page,  in  Mr. 
Gallatin's  copy  of  this  book,  is  written  in  pencil  die  following 
note,  in  his  hand : 

''Totally  false.  It  is  what  B.  would  have  said  in  my  place. 
The  fellow  said, '  It  was  well  done.'  I  replied  instantly, '  No ; 
it  was  not  well  done,'  and  I  continued  to  deprecate  in  the  most 
forcible  terms  every  act  of  violence.  For  I  had  q«oted  the 
burning  of  this  house  as  one  of  the  worst" 

Tlie  result  of  the  first  day's  deliberation  was  therefore  a  sub- 
stantial  success  for  the  peace  party,  not  so  mudi  from  what  tliey 
succeeded  in  efibcting  as  from  the  fact  that  th^  bad  obtained 
energetic  leadership  and  the  efficiency  which  comes  from  confi- 
dence in  themselves.  The  resolutions  were  finally  referred  to  a 
committee  of  four, — Gallatin,  Bradford,  Herman  Husbands,  and 
Brackenridge;  a  curious  party  in  which  Brackenridge  must  have 
had  a  chance  to  lay  up  much  material  for  future  humor.  Brad- 
foni  Wing  an  utterly  hollow  demagogue,  Husbands  a  religious 
lunatic,  and  Brackenrklge  himself  a  professional  jester.' 

>  IncMents,  toI.  i.  p.  91. 

*  BAdullei.  who  wm  At  the  miii«  tima  a  t«rrih1j  t«T«re  critic  of  hinwelf 
and  of  others  had  liUle  imtlence  with  Judg«  Braekenrid|pe,  who  wat  per- 
haps the  flnt,  and  not  far  (torn  hoiog  tha  hast,  of  American  hnmoritts. 
Badol1et*f  own  tenaa  of  humor  aeemt  not  to  haTc  baaa  acute,  to  Jodga 
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This  committee,  or  rather  Gallatin  and  Bradford,  the  next 
morning  remodelled  the  resolutions.  The  only  point  on  which 
Bradford  insisted  was  that  the  standing  committee  to  which  all 
business  was  now  to  be  committed  should  have  power,  "  in  case 
of  any  sudden  emergency,  to  take  such  temporary  measures  as 
they  may  think  necessary.'' 

The  next  point  with  Gallatin  was  to  get  the  meeting  dissolved. 
The  Peace  commissioners  were  expected  soon  to  arrive  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  rivar,  and  President  Washington's  procla- 
mation calling  out  the  militia  to  suppress  the  insurrection  had 
already  been  received.  In  the  general  tendency  of  tilings  the 
army  could  hardly  fail  to  decide  the  contest  in  favor  of  the  peace 
party  by  the  mere  moral  e£fect  of  its  advance;  but  at  the  moment 
the  news  excited  and  exasperated  the  violent,  who  were  a  veiy 
large  proportion,  if  not  a  majority,  of  the  meeting.  The  com- 
mittee of  sixty  was  chosen,  one  from  each  township,  from  whom 
anotlier  committee  of  twelve  was  selected  to  confer  with  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  oommissioners.  The  final  struggle  came  upon 
the  question  wb^er  the  meeting  abould  be  now  dissolved,  or 
should  wait  for  a  report  from  their  committee  of  twelve  after 

from  th«  following  oztract  lirom  ob«  of  hb  letlen  to  Oallailo,  datod  18th 
February,  1790 : 

'<  J'ai  ▼u  Brakenrldgo  i  Cat-IUh  oA  J'ai  M  k  roccMion  a*Arcb«y,  et  Jo 
puis  d^larer  en  oontcienoo  quo  de  met  Jourt  Je  n*ai  tu  ud  tl  oomplet  Im* 
portinent  fat.  Peut-Mro  no  eorot-ta  pot  tkchk  de  lire  uoe  portlo  d'une  ooo« 
Tertotion  qu'il  out  dovant  mol.  Un  inouunu  (A  luul  du  moint)  TouUnt  lo 
fairo  parler,  i  ce  que  Je  tuppotOt  lui  adretto  ainti  la  parole : 

<•  K.  I  think,  Kr.  firakonridgo,  you  are  one  of  the  happiott  men  In  tho 
world. 

'<  h.  Tot,  tir ;  nothing  dbturbt  me.  I  can  declare  that  I  neror  fool  a 
tingle  moment  of  diaoootont,  but  laugh  at  everything. 

«K.  I  belioTe  to,  tIr ;  but  your  humor  .  .  . 

**  B.  Oh,  tir,  truly  ineiLhauttible ;  jet,  truly  inezhautUble,— at  tout  en 
ditant  eet  mott  aToo  coraplaltanoe  il  tlralt  tet  maaehettet  el  ton  Jaboi» 
caretiait  ton  vltage  de  ta  malui  et  tourlait  en  Karcttte,  truly  laojihattti- 
ible.  8ir,  I  oould  tet  down  and  write  a  piece  of  humor  for  ifty^ieeTen  yean 
without  being  the  toatt  ezhautted.  I  hare  Jntt  sow  two  oompotltiont 
agoing.  .  •  . 

"  K.  Happy  turn  of  mind  I 

«<  B.  Tou  may  tay  that,  tir.  I  enjoy  a  truly  Inexhauttlble  rkhnett  and 
strength  of  mind,  ^ ,  Ac." 
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a  conference  with  the  commissioners  of  the  government.  Both 
Grallatin  and  Brackenridge  exerted  themselves  very  much  in 
carrying  this  point,  and  after  great  difficulty  succeeded  in  getting 
a  dissolution.' 

The  result  of  the  Parkinson's  Ferry  meeting  was  practically 
to  break  the  power  of  the  insurrectionary  party.  Bradford  and 
his  friends,  instead  of  carrying  the  whole  country  with  them, 
M^ere  checked,  outmanoeuvred,  and  lost  their  prestige  at  the  mo- 
m^it  Avhen  the  calling  out  of  a  Federal  army  made  their  cause 
quite  desperate;  nevertheless,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee of  sixty  was  chosen  by  the  meeting,  and  therefore  was  of 
doubtful  complexion,  mudi  remained  to  be  done  in  order  to 
bring  about  complete  submission ;  above  all,  time  was  needed, 
and  the  government  could  not  allow  time,  owing  to  tlie  military 
necessity  of  immediate  action. 

On  the  20th  August  the  oommittee  of  twelve  held  their  con- 
ference with  the  government  oomnuBsioners  at  Pittsbui^.  All 
except  Bradford  favored  submission  and  acceptance  of  the  very 
liberal  terms  offered  by  the  government  The  committee  of  sixty 
was  called  together  at  Redstone  Old  Fort  (Browns\'ille)  on  the 
2dth.  It  was  a  nervous  moment.  The  committee  itself  was  in 
dbabt,  and  the  desperate  party  was  encouraged  by  the  accidental 
presence  of  sixty  or  seventy  riflemen,  whose  threatening  attitude 
very  nearly  pat  Brackenridge^s  nerves  to  a  fatal  test;  the  simple 
candor  witli  whidi  he  relates  how  Gallatin  held  him  up  and  car- 
ried him  through  the  trial  is  veiy  honorable  to  his  character.' 
Tlie  committee  met;  Bradford  attempted  to  drive  it  into  an 
immediate  decision  and  rgeotion  of  the  terms,  and  it  ^-as  with 
difficulty  that  a  postponement  till  the  next  day  was  obtained. 
Sod)  was  the  alarm  among  the  twelve  conferees  that  Grallatin*s 
determination  to  make  the  effi>rt,  cost  what  it  might,  seems  to 
have  been  the  final  reason  which  decided  them  to  support  their 

*  "  Id  th«  report  of  the  commiMionen  of  the  United  States  to  the  PretU 
dent.  It  WM  moet  erroneoutly  stated  that  I  wanted  the  committee,  viz.,  the 
Parkiaeon'f  Ferrj  membert,  to  romain  till  the  tweWe  oommlMionert  or 
conferees  eboald  report  The  revone  was  the  fact."  Marginal  note  bj 
Mr.  Gallatin  on  pp.  M-M  of  Brackenridge'i  Incldenta. 

•  Inddentf,  ToL  I.  p.  111. 
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own  report  ;^  even  then  they  only  ventured  to  propose  half  of 
it ;  they  made  their  struggle  on  the  question  of  aooepting  the  gov- 
ernment proposals,  not  on  that  of  submission.  The  next  morn- 
ing Gallatin  took  the  lead ;  no  one  else  had  the  courage.  *^  The  , 
committee  having  convened^  with  a  formidable  gallery,  as  the  day 
before,  Grallatin  addressed  the  chair  in  a  speech  of  some  hours. 
It  was  a  piece  of  perfect  eloquence,  and  was  heard  with  attention 
and  without  disturbwce.''*  This  is  all  that  is  knowii  of  what 
was,  perhaps,  Mr.  Gallatin's  greatest  effort  Brackenridge  fol- 
lowed, and  this  time  spoke  with  decision,  notwithstanding  his 
alarm.  Then  Bradford  rose  and  vehemently  challenged  the  full 
force  of  the  alternative  which  Gallatin  and  Brackenridge  had 
described ;  he  advocated  the  creation  of  an  independent  govern- 
ment and  war  on  the  United  States.  James  Edgar  followed| 
with  a  strong  appeal  in  favor  of  the  report  William  Findl^i 
who  should  have  been  a  good  judge,  say^  '^  I  had  never  heard 
speeches  that  I  more  ardently  desired  to  see  in  print  than  those 
delivered  on  this  occasion.  They  would  not  only  be  valuable 
on  account  of  the  oratory  and  information  displayed  in  all  the 
three,  and  especially  in  Gallatin's,  who  opened  the  way,  but  thqr 
would  also  have  been  the  best  history  of  the  spirit  and  the  mis- 
takes which  then  actuated  men's  minds.  But  copies  of  them 
oould  not  be  procured.  Tliey  were  delivo:^  without  any  pre- 
vious preparation  other  than  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  actaal 
state  of  things  and  of  human  nature  when  in  aamilar  dronm- 
stances.  This  knowledge,  and  the  importance  of  the  occasion  on 
which  it  was  exhibited,  produced  such  ingenuity  of  reasoning  and 
energy  of  expression  a<  never  perhaps  had  been  exhiUted  I7  the 
tame  orators  before." 

Bradford's  power  was  not  jret  quite  broken;  even  on  the 
frontters  human  nature  is  tinfid,  and  a  generation  wfaidi  was 
shuddering  at  the  atrocities  of  Bdbeq>ierre  might  not  onreason- 
ably  shrink  from  the  possibilities  of  David  BnMlfoid.  Gallalin 
pressed  a  vote,  but  oould  not  induce  the  wimmittee  to  take  it; 

>  Findlej,  Hutorj  of  the  Iniorraetioa,  p.  122;  firacktaridge,  IncidenU, 
vol.  i.  p.  111. 
*  firaekenridgt,  laddenU,  vol.  I.  p.  112. 
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the  twelve  conferees  alone  supported  him.  He  then  proposed 
an  informal  vote,  and  still  the  sixty  hesitated.  At  kst  a  member 
suggested  that  Mr.  Gallatin,  as  secretary,  should  write  the  words 
''yea"  and  ''nay*'  on  sixty  scraps  of  paper,  and,  after  distrib- 
uting them  among  the  members,  should  collect  the  votes  in  a 
hat  This  expedient  was,  of  course,  highly  satisfactory  to  Gal- 
latin,  and  Bradford  could  not  openly  oppose.  It  \yns  adopted, 
and,  with  these  precautions,  the  vote  was  taken,  each  man,  of  his 
own  accord,  carefully  concealing  his  ballot  and  destroying  that 
part  of  the  paper  on  wliich  was  the  yea  or  nay  not  voted. 

The  tickets  were  taken  out  of  the  hat  and  counted ;  there 
were  34  yeas  and  23  nays ;  Gallatin  had  won  the  battle.  The 
galleries  grumbled ;  the  minority  were  enraged ;  Bradford's  face 
fell  and  his  courage  sank.  Out\%'ardly  tlie  public  expressed 
diasatisfaction  at  the  result  Brackenridgc's  terrors  became  more 
acute  than  ever,  and  not  without  reason,  for  luul  Bradford  chosen 
now  to  appeal  to  force,  he  might  have  cost  the  miyority  their 
lives;  men  enough  were  at  the  meeting  ready  to  follow  him 
Uindly,  but  either  his  nerves  failed  him  or  he  had  sense  to  see 
the  folly  of  the  act;  he  allowed  the  meeting  to  adjourn,  and  he 
himself  went  home,  leaving  his  party  witliout  a  head  and  dis- 
solved into  mere  individual  grumblers. 

Throughout  tliis  meeting,  Mr.  Gallatin  was  in  personal  danger 
and  knew  it  Any  irrc^nsible,  drunken  frontiersman  held  the 
lives  of  his  opponents  in  his  hands ;  a  word  from  Bradford,  the 
old,  personal  enemy  of  Gallatin,  would  liave  sent  scores  of  bullets 
at  his  rival  Doubtless  Mr.  GaUatin  believed  David  Bradfoid 
to  be  "an  empty  drumi^  deficient  in  courage  as  in  understanding, 
and  on  that  belief  he  risked  his  whole  venture;  but  it  was  a 
critical  experiment^  not  so  much  for  tlie  western  country,  whkji 
had  now  little  to  fear  from  violence,  but  for  the  obnoxious 
leader,  who,  by  common  consent,  was  held  by  friends  and  enemies 
retpondble  for  the  submission  of  the  people  to  tlie  law. 

From  the  time  of  this  meeting,  and  the  vote  of  34  to  23  at 
Bedstone  Old  Fort,  the  situation  entirely  clianged  and  a  new  class 
of  difficulties  and  dangers  arose ;  it  was  no  longer  the  insurgents 
who  were  alarming,  but  the  government  As  Bradford  on  one 
aide  was  formally  giving  in  his  submission,  and,  on  finding  that 
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his  speech  at  Redstone  had  put  him  outside  the  amnesty^  made 
a  rapid  and  narrow  escape  down  the  Ohio  to  Louisiana^  on  the 
other  side  an  army  of  fifteen  thousand  men  was  approaching^ 
and  the  conditions  of  proffered  amnesty  could  not  be  fulfilled 
for  lack  of  time.  Before  the  terms  were  fixed  between  the  com- 
mittee of  twelve  and  the  government  conmiissioners,  three  days 
had  passed;  to  print  and  prepare  the  forms  of  submission  to 
be  signed  by  the  people  took  two  days  more.  The  4th  Septem- 
ber arrived  before  these  preliminaries  were  completed;  the  11th 
September  was  the  day  on  which  the  people  were  to  sign«  No 
extension  of  time  was  possible.  In  consequence  there  was  only 
a  partial  adhesion  to  the  amnesty,  and  among  those  excluded  were 
laige  numbers  of  persons  who  refused  or  n^lected  to  sign  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  been  in  no  way  concerned  in  the  insurrection 
and  needed  no  pardon. 

Gallatin  was  active  in  procuring  the  adhesion  of  the  citizens 
of  Fayette,  and  the  address  he  then  drafted  for  a  meeting  on 
September  10  of  the  township  committees  of  that  county  is  to 
be  found  in  his  printed  works.^  There,. indeed,  the  danger  was 
slight,  because  of  all  the  western  counties  Fayette  had  been  the 
least  disturbed ;  yet  there,  too,  numbers  were  technically  at  the 
mercy  of  the  army  and  the  law*  Mr.  Gallatin  was,  tho^efore, 
of  opinion  that  as  the  rebellion  was  completely  broken,  and  the 
submissions  made  on  the  11th  September,  if  not  universal,  were 
so  general  and  had  been  followed  by  such  prostration  among  the 
violent  party  as  to  preclude  the  chance  of  reastance,  a  further 
advance  of  the  army,  was  inadvisable.  He  drafted  a  letter  on 
the  part  of  the  Fayette  townships  committee  to  the  governor,  <m 
the  17tli  September,  representing  this  view  of  the  case.'  The 
President,  however,  acting  on  the  report  of  the  government  com- 
missioners, decided  otherwise,  and  the  order  for  mardiing  was 
issued  on  the  25th  September. 

The  news  of  the  riots  and  disturbances  of  July  had  oaosed 
prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  general  government  for  the  res- 
toration of  order,  and  on  the  7th  August,  President  Washington 
had  issued  a  proclamation  calling  out  the  militia  of  Pennsylvania, 

>  WriUngt,  Tol.  I.  p.  4.  •  Ibid,  p.  9. 
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New  Jersqr,  Maryland,  and  Virginia.  The  1st  September 
was  the  time  fixed  for  the  insurgents  to  disperse,  and  active 
preparations  were  made  for  moving  the  militia  when  ordered. 
Naturally  the  feeling  predominant  in  the  army  was  one  of 
violent  irritation,  and,  as  strict  discipline  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected in  a  hastily-raised  militia  force,  there  was  reason  to  fear 
that  tlie  western  country  would  suffer  more  severely  from  the 
army  than  from  the  rebels.  The  arrival  of  the  President  and 
of  Secretary  Hamilton,  however,  and  their  persistent  efforts  to 
repress  this  feeling  and  to  maintain  strict  discipline  among  the 
troops,  greatly  diminished  tlie  danger,  and  the  army  ultimately 
completed  its  march,  occupied  Pittsburg,  and  eflected  a  number 
of  arrests  without  aeriously  harassing  the  inhabitants.  Never-  • 
thelcsB  there  was^  perhaps  inevitably,  more  or  less  injustice  done 
to  individuals,  and,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  the  feeling  of  the 
army  ran  highest  against  the  least  offending  |iarties.  Mr.  Gallatin 
was  one  of  the  most  obnoxious^  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  a 
prominent  leader  of  opposition  to  the  excise  law  and  res|K>nsible 
for  the  violence  resulting  from  that  opposition.  In  this  there 
was  nothing  surprising;  Grallatin  was  unknown  to  tlie  great 
mass  of  the  troops,  and  the  victorious  party  in  politics  cannot 
be  expected  to  do  entire  justice  to  its  opponents.  So  far  as 
the  President  was  oonccmed,  no  one  has  ever  found  the  smallest 
matter  to  bkme  in  his  bearing;  the  only  prominent  person  con- 
nected with  the  government  whose  conduct  roused  any  bitterness 
of  feeling  was  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  was  asserted,  ,^ 
and  may  be  believed,  that  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  in  Pittsbui^ 
and  other  places  conducted  the  examination  into  the  conduct 
of  individualsy  showed  a  marked  desire  to  find  evidence  m- 
criminating  Grallatin.  In  what  official  character  Mr.  Hamilton 
aasomod  the  duty  ci  examiner,  which  seems  to  have  properly 
belonged  to  the  judicial  authorities,  does  not  appear;  Findley, 
however,  umertM  that  oertain  gentlemen,  whose  names  he  gives, 
were  strictly  examined  as  witnesses  against  Gallatin,  urged  to 
testify  that  Gallatin  had  expressed  himself  in  a  treasonable  man- 
ner at  Parkinson's  Fern*,  and  when  they  denied  having  heard 

1  Flndl^,  History,  Ac,  f>.  240. 
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such  expressions^  the  Secretary  asserted  that  he  had  sufficient 
proofs  of  them  abready.  It  is  not  impossible  that  Mr.  Hamilton 
really  suspected  Mr.  Gallatin  of  tampering  with  the  insurgents, 
and  really  said  that  ^^  he  was  a  foreigner,  and  therefore  not  to 
be  trusted  f^  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  thought  himself  in  any 
case  called  upon  to  probe  the  matter  to  the  bottom;  and  finally,  it 
is  not  impossible  that  he  foresaw  the  advantages  his  party  would 
gain  by  overthrowing  Mr.  Gallatin's  popularity.  However  this 
may  be,  the  Secretary  gave  no  public  expression  to  his  suspicions 
or  his  thoughts,  and  Gallatin  was  in  no  way  molested  or  annoyed. 
The  r^ular  autumnal  election  took  place  in  Pennsylvania  on 
the  14th  October.  The  army  had  not  then  arrived,  but  there 
was  no  longer  any  idea  of  resistance  or  any  sign  of  organization 
against  the  enforcement  of  all  the  laws.  More  than  a  month 
had  passed  since  order  had  been  restored;  even  Bradford  had 
submitted,  and  he  and  the  other  most  deeply  implicated  insur- 
gents were  now  flying  for  their  lives.  On  the  2d  October 
another  meeting  of  the  committee  had  been  held  at  Parkinson's 
Ferry,  and  unanimously  agreed  to  resolutions  affirming  the  gen- 
eral submission  and  explaining  why  the  signatures  of  submission 
had  not  been  universal ;  on  the  day  of  election  itsdf  written 
assurances  of  submission  were  universally  signed  throoghout  the 
country ;  but  the  most  remarkable  proof  of  the  ccnnplete  triumph 
of  the  peace  party  was  found  in  the  elections  themselves. 
'-  Members  of  Congress  were  to  be  chosen,  as  well  as  memb^ 
of  the  State  Legislature.  Mr.  Gallatin  was^  as  a  matter  of 
oonise,  sent  back  to  his  old  seat  in  the  Assembly  from  his  own 
county  of  Fayette.  In  the  neighboring  Congressional  district, 
comprising  the  counties  of  Washington  and  Alleghany  and  the 
whole  countr}'  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  A^ii^ia  line,  there  was 
some  difficulty  and  perhaps  some  misunderstanding  in  regard  to 
the  selection  of  a  candidate.  Very  suddenly,  and  without  pre- 
vious consultation,  indeed  without  even  his  own  knowledge,  and 
^  only  about  three  days  before  election,  Mr.  Gallatin's  name  was 
introduced.  The  result  was  that  he  was  chosen  over  Judge 
Brackenridge,  who  stood  second  on  the  poll,  while  the  candi- 

1  Findley,  p.  248. 
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date  of  the  insurgents,  who  had  received  Bradford's  support, 
■was  lowest  among  four.  By  a  curious  reverse  of  fortune  Mr. 
Gallatin  suddenly  became  the  representative  not  of  his  own 
oounfy  of  Fayette,  but  of  that  very  county  of  Washington  whose 
citizens,  only  a  few  weeks  before,  had  been  to  all  appearance 
violently  hostile  to  him  and  to  his  whole  course  of  action.  This 
spontaneous  popular  choice  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gal- 
latin was  considered  by  friend  and  foe  as  the  embodiment  of 
the  principle  of  law  and  order,  and,  rightly  or  wrongly,  it  was 
believed  that  to  his  courage  and  character  the  preservation  of 
peace  was  due.  It  was  one  more  evidence  that  the  true  majority 
had  at  last  found  its  tongue. 

This  rertoimdon  of  Mr.  Gallatin  to  Congress  was  by  no  means 
pleasing  to  Mr.  Hamilton,  who,  as  already  mentioned,  on  his 
arrival  soon  afterwards  at  Pittsburg  expressed  himself  in  strong 
terms  in  regard  to  the  didoe.  From  the  party  point  of  view  it 
was,  in  fiMt,  a  very  ondeBirable  result  of  the  insurrection,  but 
there  is  no  reisoD  to  suppose  that  the  people  in  making  it  cast 
away  a  single  thought  on  the  question  of  party.  They  diose 
Mr.  Gallatin  beoanse  he  represented  order. 

The  1st  November,  1794,  had  already  arrived  bef(»e  the  mili- 
taiy  movements  were  quite  completed.  The  army  had  then 
readied  Fayette^  and  Mr.  Gallatin,  after  having  done  all  in  bis 
power  to  convince  the  government  that  the  advance  was  unneces- 
sary, set  off  with  his  wife  to  New  York,  and,  leaving  her  with 
her  family,  retomed  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Assembly  at  Phila- 
delphia. Here  again  he  had  to  meet  a  contested  election.  A 
petition  from  citiaens  of  Washington  County  was  presented, 
averring  that  they  had  deemed  it  impossible  to  vote,  and  had 
not  voted,  at  the  late  election,  owing  to  the  state  of  the  countiy, 
and  praying  that  the  eoonty  be  dedared  to  have  been  in  insur- 
rection at  the  time,  and  the  election  void.  The  debate  on  this 
soljeot  lasted  till  January  9, 1795,  when  a  resolntkm  was  adopted 
to  the  desired  eflbct  In  the  course  ct  this  ddiate  Mr.  Gallatin 
made  the  first  speech  be  liad  yet  printed,  which  will  be  found  in 
his  ooUected  works.'    Like  all  his  writii^s,  it  is  a  plain,  concise, 

>  Wriiingt,  voL  ilL  pp.  S-^ 
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clear  statement  of  facts  and  argument,  extremely  well  done,  but 
not  remarkable  for  rhetorical  show,  and  effective  merely  because, 
or  so  far  as,  it  convinces.  He  rarely  used  hard  language  under 
any  provocation,  and  this  speech,  like  all  his  other  speeches,  is 
quite  free  from  invective  and  personality;  but,  although  his 
method  was  one  of  persuasion  rather  than  of  compulsion,  he 
ahvays  spoke  with  boldness,  and  some  of  the  passages  in  thb 
argument  grated  harshly  on  Federalist  ears. 

The  decision  of  the  Penn^lvania  Legislature,  ^^  that  the  elec- 
tions held  during  the  late  insurrection  . . .  were  unconstitutional, 
and  are  hereby  declared  void,''  was  alwaj-s  r^arded  by  him  as 
itself  in  clear  violation  of  the  constitution,  but  for  his  personal 
interests  a  most  fortunate  circumstance.  His  opponents  were, 
in  fact,  by  these  tactics  giving  him  a  prodigious  hold  upon  his 
party ;  he  had  the  nnusual  good  fortune  of  being  twice  made 
the  martyr  of  a  mere  political  persecution.  This  second  attempt 
obviously  foreshadowed  a  third,  for  if  the  election  to  the  State 
Legislature  was  unconstitutiiMial,  that  to  Congress  was  equally  so, 
and  there  was  no  object  in  breaking  one  without  breaking  the 
other;  but  the  action  of  the  western  country  rendered  the  folly 
of  such  a  decision  too  obvious  for  imitatbn.  All  the  ejected 
members  except  one,  who  declined,  were  re-elected,  and  Mr.  Gal- 
latin took  his  seat  a  second  time  on  the  14th  February,  1795,  not 
to  be  again  disturbed*  During  this  second  part  of  the  session  he 
seems  to  have  been  chiefly  occupied  with  his  bill  in  regard  to 
the  sdiool  flystem ;  but  he  closed  his  8cr>'icc  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature on  the  12th  of  March,  when  other  matters  pressed  on  his 
attention. 

OALLATIN  TO  HIS  WIFS. 

PHiLADSLratA,  8d  DeeemUr,  17t4. 
•  •  •  I  arrived  here  without  any  accident  and  have  already 
seen  several  of  my  friends.  The  Assembly  met  yesterday,  but 
my  colleagae  having  n^lectod  to  take  down  the  return  of  our 
eieeticm  we  must  wait  as  spectators  till  it  comes,  which  will  not 
be  before  a  fortnight,  I  believe.  ...  I  saw  Dalks  yesterday. 
Poor  fellow  had  a  most  dLaigreeable  campaign  of  it.  He  says 
the  spirits,  I  call  it  the  madness,  of  the  Philadelphia  Gentlemen 
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Corps  was  be)'ond  conception  before  the  arrival  of  the  President 
He  saw  a  list  (handed  about  through  the  army  by  officers,  nay, 
by  a  general  officer)  of  the  names  of  those  persons  who  were  to 
be  destroyed  at  all  events,  and  you  may  easily  guess  my  o^vn  was 
GDC  of  the  most  conspicuous.  Being  one  day  at  table  with  sun- 
dry officers,  and  having  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  army  were 
going  only  to  support  the  civil  authori^  and  not  to  do  any  mili- 
tary execution,  one  of  them  (Dallas  did  not  tell  me  his  name,  but 
I  am  told  it  was  one  Boas,  of  Lancaster,  aide-de-camp  to  Mifflin) 
half  drew  a  dagger  he  wore  instead  of  a  sword,  and  swore  any 
man  who  uttered  such  saitiments  ought  to  be  dagged*  The 
President,  however,  on  his  arrival,  and  afterwards  Hamilton, 
tock  uncommon  pains  to  change  the  sentiments,  and  at  last  it 
became  fashionable  to  adopt,  or  at  least  to  express,  sentiments 
similar  to  those  inculcated  by  them.  •  •  • 

1th  Dte^mUr,  17M. 
•  •  •  You  want  me  to  leave  politics,  but  I  guess  I  need  not 
take  much  pains  to  attain  that  olyecti  for  politics  seem  disposed 
to  leave  me.  A  very  serious  attempt  is  made  to  deprive  me  of 
my  seat  in  next  Congress.  The  intention  is  to  tiy  to  induce  the 
L^islature  of  this  State  eitko*  to  vacate  the  seats  of  the  mem- 
bers for  the  counties  of  Alleghany  and  Washington,  or  to  pass  a 
law  to  declare  the  whole  election  both  for  Congress  and  Assem- 
bly in  that  district  to  be  null  ami  void,  and  to  appoint  another 
day  for  holding  the  same.  If  tbqr  fail  in  that  they  will  pursue 
tlie  thing  before  Congp^ess.  A  petition  was  accordingly  presented 
to  the  Legislature  last  Friday,  signed  by  thirty-four  persons, 
calling  thansdves  peaocnM*  inhabitants  of  Washington  County, 
and  requesting  the  Assembly  to  declare  the  district  to  have  been 
in  astate<^insitrrectionat  the  time  of  the  election,  and  to  vacate 
the  same.  John  Hoge,  wiio^  however,  has  not  signed  it,  is  the 
ostenrible  diaracter  who  has  ofiered  it  to  be  signed,  but  he  did 
not  draw  it,  and  I  know  the  bosincas  originated  in  the  army.  It 
iscondied  in  the  most  indecent  langoage  against  all  the  members 
elect  from  that  district.  Did  those  poor  people  know  how  little 
thqr  torment  me  by  tonn^iting  themsdves^  I  guess  they  would 
not  be  so  anxious  to  raise  a  second  persecation  against  me. 
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GALLATIN  TO  BADOLLET,  OREvsrsiinto,  Wabhivotox  Co. 

Philadelphia,  lOtb  Janoarj,  1796. 
.  .  .  Savaiy  writes  you  on  the  fate  of  our  elections.  One 
thing  onlj  I  wish  and  I  must  insist  upon.  If  the  same  mem- 
bers are  not  re-elected^  the  people  here  will  undoubtedly  say 
that  our  last  elections  were  not  fair  and  that  the  people  were  in 
a  state  of  insurrection.  The  only  danger  I  can  foresee  arises 
from  your  district  You  have  been  ill-treated;  you  have  no 
member  now,  and  every  engine  will  now  be  set  at  work  to  mis- 
lead you  by  your  very  opponents.  Fall  not  in  the  snare ;  take  up 
nobody  from  your  own  district ;  re-elect  unanimously  the  same 
members,  whether  they  be  your  fiivorites  or  not  It  is  necessary 
for  the  sake  of  our  general  dbaracter.  .  .  • 

Meanwhile,  a  new  sdieme  was  brought  to  Mr.  Galhtin's  atten- 
tion. The  Frendi  revolution  produced  a  convulsion  in  Geneva. 
Large  numbers  of  the  Gaievese  emigrated  or  thought  of  emigra- 
tioii«  Mr.  GalUitin  was  consulted  and  made  a  phm  for  a  joint- 
stodc  company,  to  form  a  settlement  by  immigration  from  Gkmeva* 
The  expected  immigratioD  never  came,  bat  this  sdieme  ended  in 
an  unforeseen  way ;  Mr.  Gallatin  joined  one  <or  two  of  the  origi- 
naton  of  the  plan  in  creating  another  joint-stock  company,  and 
his  mind  was  k>ng  busied  with  its  affiurs. 

OALLATIN  TO  BADOLLBT. 

PniLADSLPBiAf  S9Ui  Deotmber,  1791. 
Mem  bon  ami,  ai  je  t'faris  cette  lettre  en  fran^ais  ce  n'est  pas 
qn'elle  oontienne  des  secrets  d'itat,  car  je  n'en  ai  point  k  te  dire, 
mais  c'est  qn'elle  renferme  plosienn  cboses  particnli^res  et  qui 
josqa^i  nouvel  ordre  doivent  rester  entre  toi  et  moi  afasolnment 
•  •  •  Le  retoor  de  moo  tieetion  est  oq  perdu  ou  n'a  jamais  M 
envcyC^  en  sorte  que  je  n'ai  pas  encove  pu  prendre  si^  dans 
TAflKmblte,  et  demain  I'on  va  decider  si  Ftiection  de  nos  qoatre 
comtis  sera  caas6e  ou  non,  sans  que  je  puisse  prendre  part  aux 
dtfaats.  •  •  •  Ci-indus  tu  Ixouveras  on  abr^  de  la  dcmi^re 
revolution  de  Gen^e,  4crit  par  D'Yvemois  qui  est  k  Londres. 
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Grendve  est  dans  la  situation  la  plus  triste.  Affitm^  ^galement 
par  les  Fran9ais  et  par  les  Suisses^  d^hir^  par  des  convulsions 
sanguinaires  auxquelles  Fesprit  national  paraissait  si  oppose,  une 
grande  partie  de  ses  habitants  cherchent^  et  beauooup  sont  oblige 
de  quitter  ses  murs.  Plusieurs  toument  leurs  yeux  vers  l'Am6- 
rique  et  quelques-uns  sont  d^jlt  arrive  lyYvemois  avait  form6 
le  plan  de  transplanter  toute  I'universit^  de  Gren^ve  ici^  et  il  m'a 
^crit  sur  oet  objet  ainsi  qu'lt  Mr.  Jefferson  et  k  Mr.  Adams;  mais 
il  supposait  qu'on  pourrait  obtenir  des  ftats-Unis  pour  oet  objet 
16,000  dollars  de  revenu,  oe  qui  est  impraticable;  et  il  oomptait 
asBocier  H  oe  projet  une  oompagnie  de  terres  par  actions  aveo  un 
capital  de  3  a  400,000  piastres.  D'un  autre  cAt&  les  Genevois 
arrives  id  cfaerchaient  tant  pour  eux  que  pour  eeux  qui  devaient 
les  suivre  quelque  mani^re  de  s'^tablir,  de  devenir  fermierB,  Ac 
Hb  ae  sont  adreeste  k  moi,  et  d'aprte  les  lettres  de  D' Yvemois  et  les 
conversations  que  les  nouveaux  arrive  et  moi  avons  cues  ensem- 
ble^ nous  avons  form6  un  plan  d'itablissement  et  une  B0ci^6  dans 
laqnelk  je  t'ai  rtecrv6  une  part  En  voici  les  foodementB.  •  •  • 
Tu  sais  bien  que  je  n'ai  jamais  encourage  personne  except^  UA  k 
venir  en  Ami^que  de  peur  quails  n'y  trouvaasent  des  regrets, 
mais  les  temps  ont  chang&  H  faut  que  beaucoop  de  Genevois 
&nigrcnt  et  un  grand  nombre  vont  venir  en  Am^rique.  J'ai 
trouv£  autant  de  plaisir  que  o'toit  de  mon  devoir  de  tAdier  de 
leur  offrir  le  plan  qui  m'a  paru  devoir  lenr  oonvenir  le  mieux  en 
arrivant  En  ler  lieu  jU  cm  qu'il  serait  essentiel  qu%  funent 
r6unt8,  non-seulement  pour  pouvoir  s'entr'aideri  mais  auni  afin 
d'etre  1^  mtoiede  retroaver  leors  mceurs,  leurs  habitudes  et  mtaie 
leors  amusements  de  Genive.  2e,  que,  comme  il  y  aurait  panni 
lea  toigrants  bien  des  artisans,  hommes  de  lettres,  Ac^  et  qu^I 
£tait  bon  d'uUeurs  d'avmr  plus  d'one  ressouroe,  il  ooDviendrait 
de  former  one  villa  oa  village  dans  le  centre  d'un  corps  de  terres 
qu'on  ach^terait  poor  cela,  en  aorte  qu'on  ptt  exercer  one  Indus- 
trie de  ville  ou  de  campagne  soivant  les  goOts  et  les  talents.  Ci- 
inclus  tn  trooveras  deux  papiers  que  je  viens  de  retroaver  et  qui 
renferment  une  esquisse  des  premieres  id6es  que  j'avais  jetto  sur 
les  papiers  sur  ce  sujet,  et  le  brouillon  de  notre  plan  d'aaM)riatioa 
qui  consiste  de  150  actions  de  800  piastres  chacune,  doot  nous 
G^ievois  ici,  savoir  Odier,  Fazsi,  deux  Ckxenove,  CTheriot,  Bour- 
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dilloDy  Duby,  Couronney  toi  et  moi  avons  pris  25;  nous  en  ofirons 
25  autres  id  IL  des  Am^ricains  et  je  les  ai  d^j^  presque  toutes  dis- 
tributo ;  je  crois  m^me  qae  je  pourrais  distribuer  cent  de  plus  id 
snr-le-diamp  Bi  je  voulais ;  et  nous  avons  envoj^  les  cent  autres 
k  Grenftve,  en  Suisse,  et  k  D* Yveraois  pour  les  Genevois  qui  vou- 
dront  7  prendre  part  •  •  •  En  attendant  une  r^ponse  de  Gendve 
nous  comptons  examiner  les  terres  et  peut-^tre  mdme  en  acheter, 
si  nous  le  croyons  n^oessaire.  II  est  entendu  que  c'est  &  toi  et  It 
moi  k  fieiire  oet  ezamen,  oar  c'est  surtout  k  nous  que  E'en  rapportent 
tant  les  6migr§8  que  oeoz  qui  doivent  les  suivre.  tPai  jet6  les 
jeux  en  g^ntod  sur  la  partie  nord-est  de  la  Pennsilvanie  ou  sur 
la  partie  de  New  York  qui  la  joint.  Jette  les  yeux  sur  la  carte 
et  trouve  Stockport  aor  la  Delaware  et  Harmonj  tout  prte  de  lH 
stir  la  Susquehannah  j<»giiant  presque  Vdai  de  New  York.  Des 
gens  qui  veolent  s'int&netter  k  la  chose  m'oSient  le  corps  de  terres 
compris  entre  le  Big  Bend  de  la  Susquehannah  joignant  Harmony 
et  la  ligne  de  New  York;  nuus  il  faut  d'abord  examiner.  Si  on 
cassenos  elections,  j'emploierai ice  travail cethiver;  ainon, c'est 
8ur  toi  qoe  nous  oomptooSy  bien  entendu  qne  quoique  ce  ne  fC^t 
pas  aussi  nfoessaire,  il  me  aerait  bien  plus  agrteble  que  tu  posses 
aller  a  vec  moi  A  j'allaii  moi-m^me.  •  •  • 

In  April,  1795,  he  made  an  expedition  through  New  York  to 
examine  lands  with  a  view  to  pordiaie  for  the  pn>iocf  od  Geneva 
settlement  This  expedition  brooglit  him  at  last  to  i'iiiiadelphia, 
where  he  was  detained  till  August  by  the  trials  of  the  insuigents 
and  by  the  bosinees  <^  hia  varioos  joint-stock  schemes. 

OALLATDI  TO  HIS  WIPI. 

Catvkill  L4vmvo,  29d  April,  1795. 
.  .  .  The  more  I  see  erf"  this  State  the  better  I  like  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  may  be  pnjodio^  or  habit,  or  whatever  yon  please^ 
but  there  are  aome  things  in  the  western  coontiy  whidi  contrib- 
Qte  to  my  happiness,  and  which  I  do  not  find  here.  Amongst 
other  thii^  which  displease  me  here  I  may  mention,  m  the  first 
,  place,  faniilf  injtuehee.  In  Pennsylvania  not  only  we  have  neither 
Livingstones  nor  BenssehierB,  but  from  the  suburbs  of  Pliiladel- 
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phia  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  I  do  not  know  a  single  family  that 
has  any  extensive  influence.  An  equal  distribution  of  property 
has  rendered  every  individual  independent,  and  there  is  amongst 
us  true  and  r^l  equality.  In  the  next  place,  the  lands  on  the 
western  side  of  the  river  are  far  inferior  in  quality  to  those  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  third  place,  provisions  bear  the  same 
price  as  they  do  in  New  York,  whence  arises  a  real  disadvantage 
for  persons  wishing  to  buy  land ;  for  the  farmers  T^ill  sell  the 
land  in  proportion  to  the  price  they  can  get  for  their  produce, 
and  that  price  being  at  present  quite  extravagant  and  above  the 
average  and  common  one,  the  consequence  is  that  the  supposed 
value  of  land  is  also  much  greater.  In  a  word,  as  I  am  lazy  I 
like  a  country  where  living  is  cheap,  and  as  I  am  poor  I  like  a 
country  where  no  person  is  very  rich.  .  •  . 

Phxladblpbia,  Hay  6, 1795. 

...  I  arrived  here  yesterday,  pretty  much  jolted  by  the 
wagon,  and  went  to  bed  in  the  afternoon,  so  that  I  saw  nobody 
till  this  morning.  •  •  •  Hardly  bad  I  walked  ten  minutes  in  the 
streets  this  morning  before  I  was  summoned  as  a  witness  before 
the  grand  jury  on  the  part  of  government,  and  must  appear  there 
in  a  few  minutes.  •  •  • 

8tb  May,  1796. 

...  I  wrote  you  that  I  wa^  summoned  on  behalf  of  gov- 
ernment. I  am  obliged  to  attend  every  day  at  court,  but  have 
not  yet  been  called  upon.  I  am  told  the  bill  upon  whfeh  I  am 
to  be  examined  is  not  yet  filled.  I  guess  it  is  against  Colonel 
Gaddis;  but  I  have,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect,  notliing  to  say 
which  in  my  opinion  can  hurt  him.  You  remember  that  Gaddis 
is  the  man  who  gave  an  affidavit  to  Lee  against  me.  He  came 
yesterday  to  me  to  bform  me  that  he  meant  to  have  me  sum- 
moned in  his  favor,  as  he  thought  my  testimony  must  get  him 
discharged.  I  did  not  speak  to  him  about  his  affidavit,  nor  he 
to  me,  but  he  had  a  guilty  look.  I  guess  the  man  was  fright- 
ened, and  now  feels  disappointed  in  his  hope  tliat  his  accusing 
me  would  disdiarge  him.  The  petty  jury  consists  of  twelve 
from  each  of  the  counties  of  Fayette,  Washington,  and  Alle- 
ghany, and  twelve  from  Xorthnmlierland,  but  none  from  West- 
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moreland.  Your  friend  Sproat  is  one  of  them^  Hoge  another. 
All  from  Fayette  supposed  to  have  been  always  friendly  to  the 
excise,  but  I  think  in  general  good  characters.  All  those  of 
any  note  known  to  have  been  in  general  of  different  politics 
with  us.  •  .  • 

12th  May,  1796. 

.  .  •  The  two  bills  for  treason  against  Mr.  Corbly  and  Mr. 
Gaddis  have  been  returned  ignoramuB  by  the  grand  jury;  but 
there  are  two  bills  found  against  them  for  misdemeanor, — against 
the  first  for  some  expressions,  against  the  last  for  having  been 
concerned  in  raising  the  liber^-pole  in  Union  town.  I  am  a 
witness  in  both  cases, — ^in  the  case  of  Mr.  Corbly  altogether  in 
his  favor;  in  the  other  case  my  evidence  will  about  balance 
itself.  •  •  •  The  grand  jury  have  not  yet  finished  their  inquiry, 
but  will  conclude  it  this  morning.  They  have  found  twenty- 
two  bills  for  treason.  Some  of  those  against  whom  bills  were 
found  are  not  here ;  but  I  believe  fourteen  are  in  jail  and  will 
be  tri^.  I  do  not  know  one  of  them.  John  Hamilton,  Sedg- 
wick, and  Crawford,  whom  Judge  Petas  would  oot  admit  to 
bail,  and  who  were  released  little  before  we  left  town,  after 
having  been  dragged  three  hundred  miles  and  being  in  jail 
three  months,  are  altogether  cleared,  the  grand  juiy  not  having 
even  found  bills  for  misdemeanor  against  them.  After  the 
strictest  inquiry  the  attorney-general  could  send  to  the  grand 
jury  bills  only  against  two  inhabitants  of  Fayette,  to  wit,  Gaddis 
and  one  l^lounts ;  he  sent  two  against  eadi  of  them,  one  for 
treason  and  one  for  misdemeanor.  In  the  cmc  d"  Mounts,  who 
has  been  in  jail  more  than  five  months^  and  who  was  not  ad- 
mitted to  give  bail,  although  the  best  seonrity  was  offered,  not  a 
shadow  of  proof  appeared,  although  the  eoon^  was  ransacked 
for  witnesses^  and  both  bills  were  found  igmmroMMm.  And  it  is 
proper  to  observe  that  the  grand  juiy,  who  are  reyectiJJe^  were^ 
however,  all  taken  from  Philadelphia  and  its  neighborhood,  and, 
with  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  out  of  one  party,  so  that  they 
cannot  be  suspected  of  partiality.  In  the  cmc  c^  Gaddis  the 
bill  for  treason  was  returned  ignoramm;  the  bill  for  misde- 
meanor was  found.  So  that  the  whole  insurrection  of  Fayette 
County  amounts  to  one  man  accused  of  misdemeanor  for  raising 
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a  pole.  I  can  form  no  guess  as  to  the  fate  of  the  prisoners  who 
are  to  be  tried  for  treason,  and  whether,  in  case  any  are  found 
guilty,  government  mean  to  put  any  to  death.  There  is  not  a 
single  man  of  influence  or  consequence  amongst  them,  which 
makes  me  hope  they  may  be  pardoned.  There  is  one,  however, 
who  is  said  to  be  Tom  the  Tinker;  he  is  a  New  England  man, 
who  was  concerned  in  Sliay's  insurrection,  but  it  is  asserted  that 
he  signed  the  amnesty.  I  have  had  nothing  but  that  business 
in  my  head  since  I  have  been  here,  and  can  write  about  nothing 

26th  May,  1795. 
I  believe,  my  dear  little  wife,  that  I  will  not  be  able  to  see 
thee  till  next  week,  for  the  trials  go  <m  but  very  slowly ;  there 
has  been  but  one  since  my  last  letter,  and  there  are  nine  more 
for  high  treason,  besides  misdemeanors.  I  am  sorry  to  add  that 
the  man  who  was  tried  was  found  guilty  of  high  treason.  He 
had  a  very  good  and  favorable  jury,  six  of  them  from  Fayette; 
for,  although  he  is  from  Westmoreland  County,  the  fact  was 
oommitted  in  Fayette.  •  •  •  There  is  up  doubt  of  the  man 
[Philip  Yigel]  being  guilty  in  a  legal  sense  of  levying  war 
against  tlie  United  States,  which  was  the  crime  chained  to  him. 
But  he  is  certainly  an  object  of  pity  more  than  of  punishment^ 
at  least  when  we  consider  that  death  is  the  punishment,  for  he 
is  a  rough,  ignorant  German,  who  knew  very  well  he  was  com- 
mitting  a  riot,  and  he  ought  to  have  been  punished  ibr  it,  but 
who  had  oortainly  no  idea  that  it  amounted  to  levying  war  and 
high  treason.  •  •  • 

UlJuae,  17M. 
.  •  •  Those  trials  go  still  veiy  slowly,  only  two  since  I  wrote 
to  yoa ;  the  men  called  Oirtis  ud  Bamet,  both  indicted  for  the 
attack  upon  and  burning  Nevil's  house,  and  both  aoqoitted ;  the 
first  without  modi  hesitation,  as  there  was  at  least  a  strong  pre- 
somptioQ  that  he  went  there  either  to  prevent  misdiief  or  at  most 
only  as  a  spectator.  The  second  was  as  guilty  as  Mitchell,  ifho 
has  been  condemned,  but  there  were  not  sufficient  legal  proofs 
against  either.  The  difierenoe  in  the  verdict  arnes  from  the 
difierenoe  of  oonnsd  empIo}-ed  in  their  respective  defences,  and 
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chiefly  from  a  difierent  choice  of  jury.  Mitchell  was  very  poorly 
defended  by  Thomas,  the  member  of  Senate,  who  is  young,  un- 
experienced, impudent^  and  self-conceited.  He  challenged  (that 
is  to  say,  rejected,  for,  you  know,  the  accused  person  has  a  right 
to  reject  thirty-five  of  the  jury  without  assigning  any  reason) 
every  inhabitant  of  All^hany,  and  left  the  case  to  twelve 
Quakers  (many  of  them  probably  old  Tories),  on  the  supposition 
that  Quakers  would  condemn  no  person  to  death ;  but  he  was 
utterly  mistaken.  Lewis  defended  Samet,  made  a  very  good 
defence,  and  got  a  jury  of  a  different  complexion ;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was  that,  although  the  evidence,  pleadings,  and 
diarge  took  up  from  eleven  o'dock  in  the  forenoon  till  three 
o'clock  the  next  morning,  the  jury  were  but  fifteen  minutes  out 
before  they  brought  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  Brackenridge 
says  that  he  would  always  choose  a  jury  of  Quakers,  or  at  least 
Episcopalians,  in  all  common  cases,  such  as  murda*,  rape,  etc, 
but  in  every  possible  case  of  insurrection,  rebellion,  and  treason, 
give  him  Presbyterians  on  the  jury  by  all  means.  I  believe 
there  is  at  least  as  much  truth  as  wit  in  the  saying.  ...  I  have 
drawn,  at  the  request  of  the  jury  who  convicted  Philip  Vigel,  a 
petitkm  to  the  President  reoommending  him  as  a  proper  djeot 
of  mercy;  they  have  all  signed  it,  bat  what  effect  it  will  bav« 
I  do  not  know,  and  indeed  nobody  can  form  any  oonjeotore 
whether  the  persons  convicted  will  be  pardoned  or  not  It  rests 
solely  with  the  Preddent  •  •  • 

GALIJlTnr  TO  BADOLLR. 

Philaoblphia,  SOth  If  ay,  17Mb 
I  am  9onjf  my  dear  friend,  that  I  cannot  go  and  meet  yon, 
agreeable  to  oor  appointment;  but  I  am  detained  here  as  an  evi- 
dence in  the  case  of  CorUy,  and  of  two  mofe  in  bdialf  of  the 
United  States,  altboogh  I  Imow  nothing  aboot  any  of  tbem  cz« 
oept  Corbly.  I  lend  my  hone  to  Gannove,  who  goes  in  mj 
room,  and  who  will  tell  yon  what  little  has  pMsed  ftt^ft  I  saw 
you  on  die  subject  of  oor  plan.  Upon  the  whole,  I  conceive  diaft 
further  emigrations  from  Geneva  will  not  take  place  at  |wiaml^ 
and  that  our  plan  will  not  be  accepted  in  Europe.  We  miMt 
therefore  depend  merely  on  our  own  present  number  and  ftioigth, 
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and  this  you  should  keep  in  view  in  the  course  of  the  examina- 
tion you  are.  now  making.  Our  own  convenience  and  the  inter- 
est of  those  few  Genevans  who  now  are  here  must  alone  be 
consulted,  and  it  may  be  a  question  whether  under  those  circum- 
fitances  it  will  be  worth  while  for  you  and  me  to  abandon  our 
present  situation,  and  for  them  to  encounter  the  hardships  and 
hazards  of  a  new  settlement  in  the  rough  country  you  are  now 
exploring ;  whether^  on  the  contrary,  it  would  not  be  more  ad- 
vantageous for  them  to  fix  either  in  die  more  populous  parts  of 
the  State,  or  even  in  our  own  ndghborhood,  where  they  might 
periiaps  find  resources  sufficient  for  a  few  and  enjoy  all  the 
advantages  resulting  from  our  neighborhood,  experience,  and 

GALIJITIN  TO  HIS  WIFE. 

Pbiladilphia,  29th  Jane,  1795. 
•  •  •  Yea  will  see  in  this  day's  Philadelphia  paper  an  ab- 
sfxaot  of  the  treaty ;  it  is  pretty  accoiate,  for  I  read  the  treaty 
itself  yesterday.  I  believe  it  will  be  printed  at  laige  within  a 
day  or  two.  It  exceeds  eveiytfaing  I  expected.  •  •  •  As  to  the 
form  of  ratification  I  have  not  seen  it,  but  from  the  best  infor- 
matioa  I  could  collect  it  is  difi^o^ent  from  what  has  been  printed 
in  some  papers.  It  is,  I  think,  neariy  as  followeth :  The  Senate 
consent  to  and  adviK  the  President  to  ratify  the  treaty  upon 
conditioD  that  an  additional  article  be  added  to  the  same  sus- 
pending the  opeiatioii  of,  or  explaining  QL  do  not  know  whk^), 
the  12th  Article,  to  fiur  as  relates  to  the  intercourse  with  the 
TVesi  India  Islands.  If  that  informatkm  is  accurate,  it  follows 
that  the  treaty  is  not  ratified,  beoaose  the  bt^ided  additional 
artkde,  if  adopted  by  Great  Britain,  is  not  valid  until  ratified  by 
die  Senate^  and  unless  that  fordier  ratification  takes  place  the 
iriiole  treaty  fidb  throogfa.  Yoo  know  the  vote,  and  that  Gonn 
is  the  man  who  has  joined  the  ratifying  party.  I  am  told  that 
Burr  made  a  most  excellent  speech.  ...  I  thbk  fortitude  is  a 
quality  iriiidi  depends  very  modi  upon  ourselves,  and  which  we 
lose  more  and  more  for  want  of  exercising  it.  Indeed,  I  want  it 
now  myself  more  than  you.  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from 
one  of  my  undei^  under  date  23d  Januaiy,  whki  informs  me 
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that  Miss  Pktet  is  dangeroasly  ill  and  very  little  hope  of  her 
reoovering.  She  had  not  yet  received  my  and  your  letter.  I 
hope  she  may,  for  I  know  how  much  consolation  it  would  give 
her;  but  I  have  not  behaved  welL  ... 

Gallatin  remained  in  Philadelphia  till  July  31,  to  form  a 
new  company,  dissolving  the  old  one,  and  joining  with  Bour- 
dillon,  Cazenove,  Badollet,  and  his  brother-in-law,  James  W. 
Nicholson,  in  a  concern  with  nine  or  ten  thousand  dollars  ca^tal, 
the  business  being  ''  to  purdiase  lots  at  the  mouth  of  George's 
Creek/'  ^  a  mill  or  two''  in  the  neighborhood,  keeping  a  retail 
store  and  perhaps  two  (the  main  business),  and  land  speculations 
on  their  own  account  and  on  commission.  Ailer  settling  the 
partnership  he  remained  to  buy  supplies  and  to  get  money  from 
Morris,  who  at  last  paid  him  eight  hundred  dollars  cash  and 
gave  a  note  at  ntnetf  days  for  a  thousand.  On  July  31  he 
started  for  Fayette. 

OALLATUr  TO  HIS  WI7B. 

PsiLADELPBlA,  81ft  July,  1796. 

•  •  •  After  being  detained  here  two  days  by  the  rain,  we 
finally  go  this  moment  •  •  •  I  have  settled  with  Mr.  Morris. 
...  I  have  balanced  all  my  accounts,  and  find  that  we  are  just 
worth  7000  dollan.  •  •  .  In  addition  to  that,  we  have  our  plan- 
tation, Mr.  Morris's  note  for  3600  dollars,  due  next  May,  and 
about  25,000  acres  waste  lands.  ... 

WAxmnm  Cjuvtt,  Sspt— ibsr  ^  inL 
.  •  .  Upon  a  further  examination  of  Wilson's  estate  I  have 
porehased  it  at  X3000,  whidi  is  a  high  price,  bat  then  we  have 
the  town  seat  (whidi  is  the  nearest  portage  from  the  western 
waters  to  the  Potowmadc  and  the  Federal  chy,  and  as  near  as 
any  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore)  and  three  mill  seata^  one 
boiltyanother  boiIding,and  the  third,  whidi  is  the  most  valoaUe, 
will  be  on  the  river4Mmk,  to  that  we  will  be  able  to  load  boats 
for  New  Orleans  from  the  mill-door,and  they  stand  upon  one  of 
the  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  stream  of  the  whole  country.  The 
boat-yards  fall  also  within  our  purciiase,  so  that,  with  a  good 
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8tore^  we  will^  in  a  great  d^ree,  command  the  trade  of  this  part 
of  the  country.  I  have  also  purchased,  for  about  £300,  all  the 
lots  that  remained  unsold  in  the  little  village  of  Greensburgh, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  opposite  to  our  large  purchase, 
and  20  acres  of  tlie  bottom-land  adjoining  it  It  will  become 
necessary,  of  courae,  for  us  to  increase  our  capital.  ...  As 
to  politics,  I  have  thought  but  little  about  them  since  I  have 
been  here.  I  wish  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  may  not  involve 
OS  in  a  more  serious  situation  than  we  have  yet  been  in.  'May 
I  be  mistaken  in  my  fears  and  everything  be  for  the  best!  I 
would  not  heretofore  write  to  you  on  the  subject  of  tlie  dispute 
between  your  father  aM  Hamilton,  as  I  knew  you  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  it  I  feel  indeed  exceedingly  happy  that  it  has 
terminate  so,  but  I  bq;  of  you  not  to  express  your  sentiments 
of  the  treatment  I  have  received  with  as  mudi  warmth  as  you 
ii8aallydo,for  it  may  tend  to  inflame  the  passions  of  your  friends 
and  lead  to  oooaeqiieDoes  yon  would  forever  regret  It  has  in- 
deed required  all  my  oodnen  and  temper,  and  I  might  perhaps 
add|  all  my  love  for  you,  not  to  involve  myself  in  some  quarrel 
with  that  gentleman  or  some  other  of  that  description ;  but,  how- 
ever sore  you  may  be  that  I  will  not  myself,  others  may,  so  that 
I  trust  that  my  good  giri  will  be  more  cautious  hereafter.  .  •  • 

PBI1.4DBLPHIA,  SM  8«ipCeiDber,  1796. 
...  I  arrived  here  pretty  late  last  night  •  •  •  Since  I  wrote 
to  you  I  received  the  account  whidi  I  expected,  that  of  the  death 
of  my  aecoiid  modier.  I  trust,  I  hope  at  least,  the  comfort  she 
must  haveeqwrienoed  from  hearing  she  had  not  been  altogether 
dis^ipoinied  in  the  hopes  she  had  formed  of  me, and  in  thecores 
At  had  bestowed  on  my  youth,  will  in  some  degree  have  made 
amepds  for  my  unpardonable  neglect  in  writing  saseldom  to  her. 
•  •  •  I  eipeci  to  set  off  to-morrow* 

The  dispute  between  Commodore  Kidiolson  and  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, to  which  allusion  is  made  above,  was  a  private  one,  which, 
of  coone,  had  its  source  in  politics.  For  a  time  the  commodore 
expected  a  duel,  and  it  mu^  w  ca  oc  imagined  that  to  a  gentleman 
of  his  fighting  temperament  a  duel  was  not  altogether  without 
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its  charm.  Mr.  Hamilton^  however,  had  too  much  good  sense 
to  seek  this  species  of  distinction.  The  dispute  was  amicably 
settled,  and  probably  no  one  was  better  pleased  at  the  settlement 
than  Mr.  Gallatin,  although  he  had  nothing  to  do  widi  the 
quarrel. 

Mr.  Grallatin's  career  as  a  member  of  Congress  now  began, 

and  lasted  till  1801,  when  he  became  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

^  •  In  some  respects  it  was  without  a  parallel  in  our  history.    That 

a  young  foreigner,  speaking  with  a  foreign  accent,  laboring 

under  dU  the  odium  of  the  western  insurrection,  surrounded  by 

friendly  rivals  like  Madison,  John  Nicholas,  W.  B.  Giles,  John 

Bandolph,  and  Edward  Livingston;  confronted  by  opponents 

like  Fisher  Ames,  Judge  Sewall,  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  Boger 

Griswold,  James  A.  Bayard,  B.  G.  Harper,  W.  L.  Smith,  of 

'  Soudi  Oaiolina,  Samuel  Dana,  of  Oonnecdcut,  and  even  John 

'^Marshall, — that  audi  a  man  under  sndi  droumstances  should 

have  at  once  seised  the  leadership  of  his  party,  and  retained  it 

with  firmer  and  firmer  grasp  down  to  the  last  moment  of  his 

service;  that  he  should  have  done  this  by  the  sheer  force  of 

aUlity  and  charMter,  without  ostentaition  and  without  the  tricks 

I  o£  pqiularity;  that  he  should  have  had  his  leadership  admitted 

I  without  a  dispute^  and  should  have  heU  it  without  a  contest^ 

/  made  a  curious  combination  of  triumphs.    Many  of  the  great 

parliamentary  leadera  in  America,  John  Bandolpl^  Heniy  CSay, 

Thaddeqs  Stevens,  bav«  maintained  their  anpremagr  by  their 

dogmatip  and  overbearing  t^per  and  their  powen  of  aaroann 

or  invective.     Mn  Gallatin  seldom  indulged  in  penonalitiea. ' 

Hia  temper  was  under  almost  perfeol  control.    His  power  lay 

[jn  courage,  honesty  of  purpose,  and  thoroughness  of  study. 

rXJndoubledly  hia-mind  waa  one  of  rare  power,  perhaps  for  tUa 

leqiedal  imrpoae  the  moat  »pi  that  America  haa  ever  aeen;  a 

imitad'fbr  whidi  no  principle  waa  too  broad  and  no  detail  too 

^delicate; .but  it  waa  enentially  a  acientific  and  not  a  politksl 

/  mind.    Mr.  Gallatin  always  tended  to  think  with  an  entira  dia- 

J  rq^ard  of  the  emotiona;  he^raldjm!]L.witb.Jlljfiff^  refrain 

/    from  bn1ancing;xlie  oppcaing  rides.gf„a  politicaL question.    Hia 

good  .fortune  threw  him  into  public  life  at  a  time  when  both 

partiea  bclie\*ed  that  principles  were  at  stake,  and  when  the 
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struggle  between  thoee  who  would  bar  the  progress  of  democracy 
and  those  who  led  that  progress  allowed  little  latitude  for  doubt 
on  either  side  in  r^ard  to  the  neoessity  of  their  acts.  While 
this  condition  of  things  lasted,  and  it  lasted  throughout  Mr. 
€rallatin's  stormy  Congressional  career,  he  was  an  ideal  party 
leader,  uniting  boldness  with  caution,  good  temper  with  earnest- 
ness, exact  modes  of  thought  with  laborious  investigation,  to  a 
degree  that  has  no  parallel  in  American  experience.  Perhaps 
the  only  famous  leader  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  who 
could  stand  comparison  with  Mr.  Gallatin  for  the  combina- 
tion of  capacities,  each  carried  to  uniform  excdleoce,  was  Mr. 
Madison;  and  it  was  predsely  Mr.  Madison  whom  Gallatin 
supplanted* 

On  the  salgeot  of  his  Congressional  senrioe  Mr.  Gallatin  left 
two  fragmentary  memoranday  whidi  may  best  find  place  here: 

''As  both  that  body  [Congress]  and  the  State  Legislature  sat 
in  Philadelphia,  owing  also  to  my  short  attffndanre  in  the  United 
States  Senate  and  my  defence  dT  my  seat,  I  was  as  well  known 
to  the  memben  of  Congress  as  thdr  own  colleagoes,  and  at  once 
todc  my  stand  in  that  Assembly.  The  first  great  debate  in 
whidi  we  were  engaged  was  that  on  the  British  treaty;  and  my 
speech,  or  callier  two  speedies,  on  the  constitutiooal  powos  ^ 
the  Hoose^  nusenUy  reported  and  curtailed  by  B.  F.  Bache^  ^ 
were,  whether  I  was  right  or  wrong,  univemlly  considered  as 
the  best  00  either  nde.  I  think  that  of  Mr.  Madison  superior 
and  more  comprehensive^  but  for  this  veij  reason  (compre- 
henstveness)  less  impresrive  than  mipe.  Griswold's  reply  was 
thoa^  die  best;  in  my  opinion  it  was  that  of  Goodrich,  though 
this  was  deficient  b  perqiiciiity.  Both,  however,  were  second- 
rate.  The  most  brilliant  and  doqnent  ^wedi  was  undoubtedly 
that  of  Mr.  Ames;  but  it  was  ddivcted  in  reference  to  the 
expediency  of  making  the  appropriattoos,  and  treated  but  inci- 
dentally  of  the  constittitional  question.  I  may  here  say]  that 
though  there  were,  during  my  six  years  of  Congressional  service 
many  dever  men  in  the  Federal  party  in  the  House  (Griswold, 
Bayard,  Harper,  Otis,  Smith  of  South  Carolina,  Dana,  Tracy, 
HOlboose,  Sitgreaves^  Ac),  I  met  with  but  two  superior  men, 
Ames,  triio  sat  only  during  the  searion  of  1795-1796,  and  John 
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^larshally  who  sat  only  in  the  session  of  1799-1800,  and  who 
took  an  active  part  in  the  debates  only  two  or  three  times,  but 
always  with  great  effect.  On  our  side  we  were  much  stronger 
in  the  Congress  of  1795-1797,  But  Mr.  Madison  and  Giles 
(an  able  commonplace  debater)  having  withdrawn,  and  Richard 
Brent  become  hypochondriac,  we  were  reduced  during  the  im- 
portant Congress  of  1797-1799  to  Ed.  Livingston,  John  Nicholas, 
and  myself,  whilst  the  Federalists  received  the  aooession  of 
Bayard  and  Otis.  John  Marshall  came  in  addition  for  the  Con- 
gress of  1799-1801,  and  we  were  recruited  by  John  Randolph 
and  Joseph  Nichols^/' 

''The  ground  whidi  I  occupied  in  that  body  [Congress]  is 
well  known,  and  I  need,  not  dwell  on  the  share  I  took  in  all  the 
important  debates  and  on  the  great  questions  wfaidi  during  that 
period  (1795-1801)  agitated  the  public  mind,  in  1796  the  British 
treaty,  in  1798-1800  the  hostOities  with  France  and  the  various 
y.   unnecessary  and  otmoxious  measures  by  which  the  Federal  party 

^    destroyed  itself.    It  is  certainly  a  anbjeot  of  aelf-gratulation  that 
lahottld  have  been  allowed,  to  take  the  lead  with  audi  coa^intors 
as  Madison,  Giles,  livingBton,  and  Nidiolas,  and  that  when 
deprived  of  the  powerful  assistance  of  the  two  first,  who  had 
both  withdrawn  in  1798, 1  was  able  to  contend  on  equal  terms 
with  the  host  of  talents  colleoted  in  the  Federal  party,— Oriswold, 
Bayard,  Harper,  Ooodridi,  Otk,  Smith,  Sttgreaves,  Dana,  and 
even  J.  Marshall.    Yet  I  was  destitute  of  eloquence  and  ksd  to 
surmount  the  great  obstacle  of  qpeaking  in  a  foreign  language, 
with  a  very  bad  pronunciatioD.     My  advantages  consisted  in  ^ 
laborious  investigatioii,  habits  of  analysis,  thorough  knowledge  ; 
of  the  subjects  under  disonssioo,  and  more  extensive  general  in-  , 
formation,  due  to  an  excellent  early  eduoatioo,  to  whidi  I  think 
I  may  add  quiokneBS  of  apprehensioo  and  a  sound  judgment 

M  A  member  of  the  opposition,  during  the  whole  period,  it  conld 
not  have  been  expected  that  many  important  measures  should 
have  been  snocessfully  introduced  by  me.  Yet  an  impulse  wm 
given  in  some  reqmsts  which  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
spirit  and  leading  principles  of  subsequent  Administnitions. 
The  principal  questions  in  whidi  I  was  engaged  rebitcd  to  con- 

"  V>etitu^onal  construction  or  to  the  finances.    Though  not  quite  so 
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orthodox  on  the  first  subject  as  my  Virginia  friends  (witness 
the  United  States  Bank  and  mtemal  improvements)^  I  was  op-    "^ 
posed  to  any  usurpation  of  powers  by  the  general  govemmeirt. 
But  I  was  specially  jealous  of  Executive  encroachments,  and  to^^ 
keep  that  branch  within  the  strict  limits  of  Constitution  and  of     / 
law,  allowing  no  more  discretion  than  what  appeared  stricdyj 
necessary,  was  my  constant  effort  -^ 

^  The  financial  department  in  the  House  was  quite  vacanty  so 
&r  at  least  as  the  opposition  was  concerned ;  and  having  made 
myself  complete  master  of  the  subject  and  occupied  that  field 
almost  exduaivelyi  it  is  not  astonishing  that  my  views  should 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Republican  party  and  been  acted  upon 
when  thgr  came  into  power./My  first  step  was  to  have  a  stan^*- 
ing  oonunittee  of  ways  and  means  appointed.  That  this  should 
not  have  been  sooner  done  proves  the  existing  bias  in  favor  of 
increasing  as  far  as  possible  the  power  of  the  Executive  brandi. 
The  next  thii^  was  to  demoostnte  that  the  expenditure  had  till 
then  exceeded  the  income :  the  remedy  proposed  was  eocmomy. 
Economy  means  order  and  skill ;  and  after  having  determined 
the  pmper  and  necessary  objects  of  expense,  the  Legislature  cuh 
not  enCxce  true  ecoDmny  otherwise  than  by  making  tpec^  ap-  ^ 
pn^riatioQB.  Even  these  must  be  made  with  doe  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  sinoe,  if  carried  too  fiur  by  too  many  subdivisions,  ^ 
they  become  injurious,  if  not  impracticable.  This  sulject  has 
ever  been  a  bone  of  contention  between  the  legislative  and  ex- 
ecutive brandies  in  every  representative  govemmenty  and  it  is  in 
reality  the  only  proper  and  eflkient  legislative  dieck  on  executive 
prod^pdi^. 

^Beqieoting  the  db|eets  of  expenditure^  there  was  not,  qiart 
fwMn  that  connected  with  the  French  hostiliticB,  any  other  sn^ect 
of  division  but  that  of  the  navy.  And  the  tme  qnestkin  was 
whether  the  creation  of  an  eflScient  navy  should  be  postponed  to 
the  pqmient  of  the  publio  ddit**  •  •  • 

Daring  Mr.  Gallatin's  maiden  session  of  Congress,  the  exdting 
winter  of  1795-86,  when  the  first  of  our  great  party  oontesta 
tock  plaoe^  not  even  a  private  letter  seems  to  have  been  written 
by  him  that  throws  light  on  his  acts  or  thoughts.  His  wife  was 
with  him  m  Phihddphia.    If  he  wrote  confidentially  to  any 
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other  person^  his  letters  are  now  lost  The  only  material  for  his 
biography  is  in  the  Annals  of  Congress  and  in  his  speedies^  with 
the  replies  they  provoked;  a  material  long  sinoe  worn  threadbare 
by  biographers  and  historians. 

Of  all  portions  of  our  national  history  none  has  been  more  often 
or  more  carefully  described  and  discusBed  than  the  struggle  over 
Mr.  Jay's  treaty.  No  candid  man  can  deny  that  there  was  at 
the  time  ample  room  for  honest  difference  of  opinion  in  r^ard 
to  the  national  policy.  That  Mr.  Ja/s  treaty  was  a  bad  one 
few  persons  even  then  ventured  to  dispute;  no  one  would  ven- 
ture on  its  merits  to  defend  it  now.  There  has  been  no  moment 
anee  1810  when  the  United  States  would  have  hesitated  to  prefer 
war  mtfaa*  than  peace  on  such  terms.  No  excuse  in  the  tempo- 
niy  advantages  which  the  treaty  grained  can  wholly  palliate  the 
ccmceBsbns  of  principle  whidi  it  yielded,  and  no  considerations 
of  a  poarible  wipr  with  England  averted  or  postponed  can  blind 
histcny  to  the  fact  that  this  bleasing  of  peace  was  obtained  by 
the  sacrifice  of  natioiial  oonristency  and  by  the  violation  of  neu- 
trality towaida  France.  The  treaty  reoognined  the  right  of  Great 
Britain  to  capture  Frendi  property  in  American  vessels,  whilst 
Britiih  property  in  the  nme  aitoatioD  was  protected  fjmn  capture 
by  oar  pttvioos  treaty  with  France;  and,  what  was  yet  wors^ 
the  adcDOwledgment  that  provisicms  might  be  treated  as  contra- 
band not  only  oontmdicted  all  our  prindples,  but  sulgected  the 
United  States  government  to  die  diaige  of  a  mean  connivance 
in  the  British  cflbrt  to  fiunish  France^  while  aeoaring  America 
nom  pecuniary  loss. 

KeverthdesB,  for  good  and  adid  reasons,  die  Senate  at  the  time 
approved,  and  Prerfdent  Weafaingtoo,  after  long  ddiberation, 
aigMd,  the  treaty.  The  fear  of  a  war  widi  Gveat  Britain,  die 
derfre  to  gain  possenion  of  die  WoBtarn  posti^  and  the  coounercia] 
/^  interests  involved  in  a  neotiml  timde  daily  heooming  more  lurra- 
dve,  were  the  diief  motives  to  this  aNme.  So  fiir  as  Ifr.  Galla- 
tin's private  opinioiis  were  coocemed,  ft  is  probable  that  no  one 
fdt  modi  more  aversioQ  to  die  treaty  than  he  did;  bot  before 
he  took  his  seat  in  Ooogress  the  Seiuite  had  approved  and  the 
^  President  had  signed  it;  a  strong  feding  in  its  favor  existed 
among  his  own  constituents,  always  in  dread  of  Indian  difB- 
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oulties ;  the  treaty,  in  shorty  was  law,  and  the  House  had  only  to 
consider  the  legidation  necessary  to  carry  it  into  effect 

Bad  as  the  treaty  was,  both  in  its  omissions  and  in  its  admis- 
sions, as  a  matter  of  foreign  relations,  these  defects  were  aknost 
trifles  when  compared  with  its  mischievous  results  at  home.    It 
thrust  a  sword  into  the  body  politic    So  far  as  it  went,  and  it  ^ 
went  no  small  distance,  it  tended  to  overturn  the  established 
balance  of  our  neutrality  and  to  throw  the  country  into  the  arms 
of  England.    Nothing  could  have  so  effectually  arrayed  the  two 
great  domestic  parties  in  sharply  defined  opposition  to  each  other, 
and  nothing  could  have  aroused  more  bittomess  of  personal  feel- 
ing.   In  recent  times  there  has  been  a  general  disposition  to  ex- 
plain away  and  to  soften  down  the  opinions  and  passions  of  that 
day;  to  throw  a  vdl  over  their  violence ;  to  imagine  a  possible 
middle  ground,  from  which  the  acts  and  motives  of  all  parties 
will  appear  patriotic  and  wise,  and  their  extravagance  a  mere 
nusunderstanding.    Such  treatment  of  Ustory  makes  both  par- 
ties ridiculous.    The  two  brilliant  men  who  led  the  two  great 
divisoos  of  national  thought  were  not  mere  dedaimen;  they    ^ 
never  for  a  moment  misunderstood  each  other;  they  were  in 
deadly  earnest,  and  no  compromise  between  them  ever  was  or 
ever  will  be  posriUe.    Mr«  Jefferson  meant  that  the  American 
system  shooM  be  a  dlemocncy,  and  he  would  ntber  have  let  the 
worid  perish  than  that  thb  principle,  whidi  to  him  represented     /^ 
all  that  man  was  worth,  should  fiul.    Mr.  Hamilton  conridered 
democracy  a  latal  enrse^  and  meant  to  stop  iti  progress.    The    ^ 
partial  truce  whidi  the  first  Administiataon  of  Washingtoo  had 
imposed  on  both  partiea^  although  really  dosed  by  the  retireniflot 
of  Mr.  JeflersoQ  from  the  Oibinet»  was  finally  bfoken  only  by 
die  arrival  of  Mr.  Jay's  treaty.    From  that  moment  rqxM  was 
impossible  nntfl  one  partj  or  the  other  had  triompbed  beyond 
hope  of  reristance;  uid  it  was  easy  to  see  irfiidi  of  the  two 
parties  must  triumph  in  the  end. 

One  of  the  immediate  and  most  dangerous  results  of  the  Brit- 
idi  treaty  was  to  pot  the  new  Coostitotion  to  a  very  scrioos  test 
The  theory  whidi  divides  our  government  into  departments, 
executive^  l^islative,  and  judicial,  and  whidi  makes  mh  depart- 
ment siqireme  in  its  own  sphere,  could  not  be  worked  out  with 
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even  theoretical  perfection;  the  framers  of  the  Constitation  were 
themselves  obliged  to  admit  exceptions  in  this  arrangement  of« 
powers,  and  one  of  the  most  serions  exceptions  related  to  treaties. 
The  Constitution  begins  hy  saying,  '^  AH  l^islative  powers 
herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives," 
and  proceeds  to  give  Congress  the  express  power  ''to  make  cdl 
laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  exe- 
cution the  forcing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this 
Constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States  or  in  any 
department  or  officer  thereof.''  But  <m  the  other  hand  the  Con- 
stitution also  says  that  the  President  '^  shall  have  power,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  oonsent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,'' 
and  finally  it  declares  that  ^this  Constitutioii,  and  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  whidi  shall  be  made  in  porsoanoe  thefeof^aiid 
off  treaties  made,  or  wfaidi  shall  be  made,  under  the  aathority 
of  the  United  States  ahall  be  the  sapreme  law  of  the  land," 
State  laws  or  oonstitations  to  the  oontnuy  notwithstanding. 

Here  was  an  obvious  eonflkst  of  powers  lesnlting  fifom  an 
equally  obvioos  divergenoe  of  tfieoij.  Ooogress  poasessod  off 
legislative  powen.  The  Presidfliit  and  Senate  poasessod  the 
power  to  make  treaties^  whidi  were,  like  the  Ooostitiitioo  and 
the  laws  of  Oongresi^  the  supfeme  law  of  the  had.  Coogrevy 
then,didnotpo8BeBBofflegidative  powers.  The  Presideiit  alone, 
with  two-thirds  of  the  Senate,  oonld  legislate. 

The  British  txeaty  oontained  provisioos  wiAA  eoald  only 
be  carried  into  exeontaoo  by  act  of  Oongrav;  it  was,  therefore, 
withm  the  power  of  the  Hoose  of  ReprewnUitiics  to  refuse 
I^gishtioQ  and  thus  pnMiioally  break  die  trea^.  The  Hoom 
was  so  evenly  divided  that  no  one  could  fowee  the  result,  when 
Edward  LivingstoD  began  this  fiunoua  debate  by  moving  to  call 
on  the  IVesident  for  papen^  in  order  that  the  House  m%ht  ddib- 
erate  with  official  knowledge  of  die  ooiiditkws  uoder  whkb  the 
treaty  was  nq^otiated. 

The  Federalista  met  this  motion  by  msiiling  that  under  thr 
Coustitutkm  the  House  had  no  ri^t  to  the  papen^  no  right  to 
deliberate  on  the  merits  of  the  treaty,  no  riglit  to  refuse  l^gisla- 
taon«   In  Mr.  Oriswold'swordi^^  The  House  of  Representatives 
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have  nothing  to  do  with  .the  treaty  but  provide  for  its  execu- 
tion.'' Untenable  as  this  ground  obviously  was,  and  one  which 
no  respectable  l^islative  body  could  possibly  accept,  it  was  boldly 
taken  by  the  Federalists,  who  plunged  into  the  contest  with  their 
characteristic  audacity  and  indomitable  courage,  traits  that  compel 
respect  even  for  their  blunders* 

The  debate  began  on  March  7, 1796,  and  on  the  10th  Mr. 
GSallatin  spoke,  attacking  the  constitutional  doctrine  of  the  Feder- 
alists and  laying  down  his  own.  9e  claimed  for  the  House,  not 
a  power  to  make  treaties,  but  a  check  upon  the  treaty-making 
power  when  clashing  with  the  special  powers  expressly  vested  in 
Congress  by  the  Constitution ;  he  showed  the  existence  of  this 
dieck  in  the  British  oonstitntion,  and  he  showed  its  necessity  in 
oar  own,  for,  **  if  the  treaty-making  power  is  not  limited  by  ex- 
isting laws,  or  if  it  repeals  the  laws  that  clash  with  it,  or  if  the 
Legishture  is  obliged  to  repeal  the  laws  so  dashing,  then  the 
legislative  power  in  fact  resides  in  the  President  and  Senate,  and 
they  can,  by  employing  an  Indian  tribe,  pass  any  law  under  the 
colw  of  treaty  .** 

The  argument  was  irresistible;  it  was  never  answered;  and 
indeed  the  mere  statement  is  enough  to  leave  only  a  sense  of  sur- 
prise that  the  FederalistB  should  have  hasarded  thonselves  on  such 
preposterous  ground.  Some  seventy  years  latar,  when  the  pur^ 
diase  of  Alaska  brought  this  sulgeot  again  before  the  House  on 
the  question  of  appropriating  the  purdiase-moiNy  stipulated  by 
the  treaty,  the  Administration  abandoned  the  old  Federalist 
position ;  the  r^t  of  the  House  to  call  for  papers,  to  delibente 
on  the  merits  of  the  treaty,  even  to  refuse  appropriations  if 
the  treaty  was  inoonatstent  with  the  Constitotion  or  with  the 
established  poliqr  of  the  country,  was  fully  conceded.  The  Ad- 
mini8tniti<m  only  made  the  reasonable  dbim  that  if,  upon  just 
ooosiderationy  a  treaty  was  found  to  be  clearly  within  the  oon* 
stitutional  powers  of  the  government,  and  consistent  with  the 
natiooal  policy,  then  it  was  the  duty  d  eadi  co-ordinate  brsndi 
of  the  government  to  shape  its  action  accordingly.*    This  chum 


>  See  iU  Spsteh  ef  K.  P.  Banks,  of  June  SO,  1868,  Coof .  Olobe,  toI.  Ixxt., 
Apptadiz,  p.  886. 
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was  recognized ;  the  House  voted  the  money,  and  the  controversy 
may  be  considered  at  an  end.  In  1796,  on  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Griswold,  whose  reply  to  Mr.  Gallatin's  argument  was  considered 
the  most  effective,  and  who  never  shrank  from  a  logical  conclu- 
sion however  extreme,  admitted  and  asserted  that  the  l^islative 
power  did  reside  in  the  President  and  Senate  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  House,  and  added,  ^^  Allowing  this  to  be  the  case,  what  fol- 
lows?— ^that  the  people  have  clothed  the  Preudent  and  Senate 
with  a  very  important  power/' 

On  this  theme  the  debate  was  continued  for  several  weeks; 
but  the  Federalists  were  in  a  false  portion,  and  were  conse- 
quently overmatched  in  argument  Madison,  W.  C.  NichdaSi 
Edward  Livingston,  and  many  other  members  of  the  opposi- 
tion, in  speedies  of  marked  ability,  supported  the  claim  of  their 
House.  The  speakers  on  the  other  dde  woe  obliged  to  take 
the  attitude  of  betraying  the  rights  of  their  own  body  in  order 
/  to  exaggerate  the  powers  of  the  Executive^  and  as  this  practioe 
^^^  was  entirely  in  aeooidanoe  with  the  aristociatio  theory  of  gov- 
ernment, tl^  subjected  themselves  to  the  soqiioion  at  least  of 
acting  with  ulterior  motives. 

On  the  23d  March,  Mr.  Gallatin  dosed  the  debate  for  his 
side  of  the  House  by  a  second  ^eeoh,  in  which  he  took  more 
advanced  ground.  He  had  befivre  devoted  his  strength  to  over- 
throwing the  oonstitntional  tfieoiy  of  his  oppooenis;  he  now 
undertook  the  £ur  more  difficult  task  of  estsbliihing  one  of  his 
own.  The  Federalist  side  of  the  House  was  not  the  tempente 
side  in  this  ddMite,and  Mr.  Galbtin  had  more  than  one  permial 
attack  to  oomplain  of,  but  he  paid  no  attentioo  to  persooalitiei^ 
and  went  on  to  complete  his  aignment  Inanrafh  as  the  Fed- 
eralists characteriaed  their  opponents  on  this  question  as  disor- 
ganittrs,  disnnionista^  and  truton^  and  even  to  this  day  nnmhera 
of  intelligent  persons  still  labor  nnder  strong  pr^ndioe  against 
the  Bepublican  opposition  to  Washington's  Administration,  a  few 
/^  sentences  fjmn  Mr.  Gallatin's  second  speedidiall  be  inserted  here 
to  show  precisely  bow  £ur  he  and  his  pertjr  did  in  fact  go: 

^The  power  claimed  by  the  House  is  not  that  of  negotiating 
and  proposing  treaties;  it  is  not  an  active  and  operative  power 
of  making  and  repealing  treaties;  it  is  not  a  power  whidiabsorfaa 
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and  destroys  the  constitutional  right  of  the  President  and  Senate 
to  make  treaties ;  it  is  only  a  native,  a  restraining  power  on 
those  subjects  oyer  which  Congress  has  the  right  to  l^islate. 
On  the  contrary,  the  power  claimed  for  the  President  and  Senate 
is  that,  under  color  of  making  treaties,  of  proposing  and  origi- 
nating laws;  it  is  an  active  and  operative  power  of  making  laws 
and  of  repealing  laws;  it  is  a  power  which  supersedes  and  anni- 
hilates the  constitutional  powers  vested  in  Congress. 

''  If  it  is  asked,  in  what  situation  a  treaty  is  which  has  been 
made  by  the  President  and  Senate,  but  which  contains  stipula- 
tions on  l^islative  objects,  until  Congress  has  carried  them  into 
effect?  whether  it  is  the  law  of  the  land  and  binding  upon  the 
two  nations?  I  might  answer  that  sudi  a  treaty  is  predfdy 
in  the  same  situation  with  a  similar  <»ie  concluded  by  Great 
Britain  before  Fto'Iiament  has  carried  it  into  efiect 

**  But  if  a  direct  answer  is  insisted  on,  I  would  say  that  it  is 
in  some  respects  an  inchoate  act  It  is  the  law  of  the  land  and 
binding  upon  the  American  nation  in  all  its  parts,  except  so  fiur 
as  relates  to  those  stipulations.  Its  final  fate,  in  case  of  refusal 
on  the  port  of  Congress  to  carry  those  stipulations  into  eflect, 
would  depend  on  the  will  of  the  other  nation.'^ 

The  Federalists  had  in  this  debate  fiiiled  to  hold  well  to- 
gether; the  ground  assumed  by  Mr.  Griswold  was  too  extreme 
for  some  even  among  the  leaders,  and  concessions  were  made  on 
that  side  whidi  fatally  shook  their  position ;  but  among  the  Re- 
publicans there  was  concnrreooe  almost,  if  not  quite,  universal 
in  the  statements  of  the  aif;ument  by  Mr.  Madison  aifl  Mr. 
Gallatin,  and  this  dosing  authoritative  position  of  Mr.  Gallatin 
was  on  the  same  day  ad<qited  by  the  House  on  a  vote  of  62  to 
37,  only  five  membm  not  voting. 

The  Administration  might  perhaps  have  contented  itself  with 
refusing  the  papers  called  for  fay  the  House,  and  left  the  matter 
as  it  stood,  seeing  that  the  resolution  calling  for  the  papers  said 
not  a  word  about  the  treaty-making  power,  and  the  journals  of 
the  House  contained  no  alluskm  to  the  sutgeet;  or  the  President 
might  have  oontentcd  himself  with  simply  asserting  his  own 
powers  and  the  rights  of  his  own  Department;  but,  as  has 
been  already  seen,  there  was  at  this  time  an  i^Mence  of  fixed 
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preoedeDt  which  occasionally  led  executive  officers  to  take  liber- 
ties with  the  L^islature  such  as  would  never  afterwards  have 
been  tolerated.  The  President  sent  a  message  to  the  House 
which  was  far  from  calculated  to  soothe  angry  feeling.  Two 
jiassages  were  especially  invidious.  In  one  the  President  ad- 
verted to  the  debates  held  in  the  House.  In  the  other  he  assumed 
a  position  in  curious  contrast  to  his  generally  cautious  tone: 
''  Having  been  a  member  of  the  general  convention^  and  know- 
ing the  principles  on  which  the  Constitution  was  formed,  I  have, 
&c.,  &cJ^  For  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  such  an 
occasion  to  appeal  to  his  permnal  knowledge  of  the  intentions  of 
a  body  of  men  who  gave  him  no  authority  for  that  purpose,  and 
whose  intentions  were  not  a  matter  of  paramount  importance, 
seeing  that  by  universal  consent  it  was  not  their  intentions  whidi 
interpreted  the  Constitutiim,  but  the  intentions  of  the  people 
who  adopted  it;  and  for  him  to  use  this  language  to  a  body  of 
which  Mr.  Madison  was  leader,  and  which  had  adopted  Mr. 
Madison's  views,  was  a  step  not  likely  to  diminibli  the  perils  of 
the  situation.  Had  the  President  been  any  other  than  Wash- 
ington, or  perhaps  had  the  House  been  led  by  anotha*  than 
Madison,  the  opportunity  for  a  ferocious  retort  would  probably 
have  been  irresistible.  As  it  was,  the  House  toted  with  great 
forbearance;  it  left  unnoticed  this  very  vulnenJ>le  part  of  the 
message,  and  in  reply  to  the  implication  that  the  House  daimed 
to  make  its  assent  '^  neeessary  to  the  validity  of  a  ixmty,*^  it  con- 
tented itself  with  passing  a  resolutiou  defining  its  own  precise 
claim.  On  this  resolutioD  Mr.  Madison  qwkeatsome  length  and 
with  ]ierfeot  temper  in  reply  to  what  could  only  be  considered  as 
the  personal  dudlenge  oontained  in  the  message^  while  Mr.  Gal- 
latin did  not  speak  at  alL  The  resolutioos  were  adopted  by  67  to 
36,  and  the  House  then  turned  to  the  merits  of  the  tieaty. 

On  thissulject  Mr.  Gallatin  spoke  at  ooosidenUe  l^gth  on 
tJie26th  AprU,  a  few  days  before  the  ckm  of  die  debate.  The 
situation  was  eztiemelydi£Soult.  In  the  country  at  large  opimon 
was  as  closely  divided  as  it  was  b  the  House  ttsdfl  Evenattbe 
present  moment  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  in  favor  of  either  party. 
Nothbg  but  the  personal  authority  of  General  Washington  carried 
the  hesitating  assent  of  great  masses  of  Federalists.   Kotliing  but 
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fear  of  war  made  approval  even  remotely  possible.  Whetlicr 
the  danger  of  war  was  really  so  great  as  the  friends  of  the  treaty 
averred  may  be  doubted.  No  Federalist  Administration  would 
have  made  war  on  England,  for  it  was  a  cardinal  principle  with  ^ 
the  Hamiltonian  wing  of  the  party  that  only  through  peace  with 
England  could  their  ascendency  be  preser\'ed,  while  war  with 
England  avowedly  meant  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  by  their 
own  act^  The  Bepublicans  wanted  no  war  with  England,  as 
thqr  afterwards  proved  by  enduring  insults  that  would  in  our 
day  rouse  to  madness  every  intelligent  human  being  within  the 
national  borders.  Neverthdees  war  appeared  or  was  represented 
as  inevitable  in  1796 ;  the  eloquent  speech  of  Fisher  Ames  con- 
tained no  other  argument  of  any  weight ;  it  was  abject  fear  to 
which  he  appealed :  ^  You  are  a  father:  the  blood  of  your  8C»is 
AmXL  fatten  your  corn-field.  You  are  a  mother :  the  war-whoop 
ahall  wake  die  sleep  of  the  cradW 

It  was  the  truth  of  this  reproach  on  the  weakness  of  the  ai^gu- 
ment  for  the  treaty  that  made  the  sting  of  Mr.  Gallatin^s  closing 
remancs; 

^I  cannot  help  oonridering  the  cry  of  war,  the  threats  of  m 
divolutioo  of  government,  imd  the  present  alarm,  as  designed 
for  the  same  porpoae,  that  ci  making  an  impression  on  the  fears 
of  this  House.  It  was  through  the  fear  of  being  involved  in  a 
war  that  the  negotiatioii  with  Great  Britain  originated ;  under 
the  impresrion  of  fear  the  treaty  has  been  n^otiated  and  signed; 
a  fear  of  the  same  danger,  that  of  war«  promoted  its  ratification; 
and  sow  every  imaginaiy  misdiief  which  can  alarm  our  fears  is 
coojored  np^  in  <nder  to  deprive  us  of  that  discretion  whidi  this 
House  thiniks  it  has  a  right  to  exercise,  and  in  order  to  force  us  to 
carry  the  treaty  into  cfleot.'' 

Kevcrthekss  Mr.  Gallatin  carefully  abstained  from  advocating 
a  refusal  to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect  With  his  usual  caution 
be  bdd  his  party  bade  from  any  violent  step;  he  even  went  so 
fSur  as  to  avow  hk  wish  that  the  treaty  might  not  now  be  defeated : 

^The  fhrtber  detention  of  our  posts,  the  national  slain  that 
would  result  fWan  recdving  no  reparation  for  the  spoliations  on 

>  8m,  amonf  otUr  txprcttiont  to  thb  etbet,  Lodgt't  Cabot,  pp.  S42,  S4S. 
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our  trade,  and  the  uncertainty  of  a  final  adjustment  of  our  dif- 
ferences vnth  Great  Britain,  are  the  three  evils  which  strike  me 
as  resulting  from  a  rejection  of  the  treaty ;  and  when  to  these 
considerations  I  add  that  of  the  present  situation  of  the  country, 
of  the  agitation  of  the  public  mind,  and  of  the  advantages  that 
would  arise  from  a  union  of  sentiments ;  however  injurious  and 
unequal  I  conceive  the  treaty  to  be,  however  repugnant  it  may 
be  to  my  feelings  and,  perhaps,  to  my  prejudices,  I  feel  induced 
to  vote  for  it^  and  will  not  give  my  assent  to  any  proposition 
which  would  imply  its  rgection.'' 

He  also  carefully  avoided  taking  the  ground  which  was  un- 
doubtedly first  in  his  anxieties,  that  of  the  bearing  which  the 
treaty  would  have  on  our  relations  with  France.  This  was  a 
subject  which*  his  semi-Gallican  origin  debarred  him  from  dwell- 
ing upon.  The  position  he  took  was  m  new  one,  and  for  his 
party  perfectly  safe  and  proper;  it  was  that^  in  view  of  the  con- 
duct of  Great  Britain  since  the  treaty  was  signed,  her  impreas- 
V^  ment  of  our  seamen,  her  unintermpted  spoliations  on  our  trade, 
eepedally  in  the  seizorie  of  provision  vessels,  ^m  proceeding 
which  thejr  might  perhaps  justify  by  one  of  the  articles  of  the 
treaty,^  a  pos^Kmemeiit  of  action  was  advisable  until  assnnuices 
were  received  from  Great  Britain  that  she  meant  in  future  to 
conduct  herself  as  a  friend. 

This  was  the  grocmd  on  wfaidi  the  party  recorded  their  vote 
ag^nst  the  resolution  dedaring  it  expedient  to  make  appro- 
r^  priations  for  canying  the  treaty  into  efiect.  In  committ^  the 
diviskm  was  49  to  49,— Muhlenbeig,  the  duurman,  throwing 
his  vote  in  favor  of  the  rewdution,  imd  thus  oanying  it  to  the 
House.    Thero  the  appropriation  was  voted  by  61  to  48. 

Perhaps  the  only  individual  in  any  bnmdi  of  the  government 
who  was  immediately  and  greatly  boiefited  fay  the  British  treaty 
was  Mr.  Gallatin ;  he  had  by  commoo  consent  dtstingoished 
himself  in  debate  and  in  ooonsd ;  bolder  and  more  active  than 
Mr.  Madison,  he  was  followed  by  his  party  with  instinctive  con- 
fidence;  henceforth  his  kadership  was  reoggniaed  by  tbe  entire 
oountiy. 

Absorbing  as  the  treaty  debate  was,  it  did  not  prevent  other 
imd  veiy  weighty  legislation.    One  Act,  adopted  in  tbe  midst 
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of  the  excitement  of  the  treaty,  was  peculiarly  important,  and, 
although  the  idea  itself  was  not  new,  Mr.  Grallatin  was  the  firsf 
to  embody  it  in  law,  so  far  as  itny  single  individual  can  lay 
daim  to  that  distinction.  This  Act  created  the  land-system 
of  the  United  States  government;  it  applied  only  to  lands  /^ 
north-west  of  the  Ohio  River,  in  which  the  Indian  titles  had 
been  extinguished,  and  it  provided  for  laying  these  out  in 
townships,  six  miles  square,  and  for  selling  the  land  in  sections, 
under  certain  roservadons.  This  land-qrstem,  always  a  subject 
of  special  interest  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  and  owing  its  existence  pri- 
marily to  his  eflforts  while  m  l^islator,  took  afterwards  an  im- 
mense  developmoit  in  his  hands  while  he  was  Secretary  of  the 
IVeasory,  and,  liad  he  been  allowed  to  carry  out  his  schemes, 
would  probably  have  been  made  by  him  the  foundation  of  a 
magnificent  system  of  internal  improvement  Circumstances  ^ 
prevented  him  from  realiang  his  plan;  (mly  the  land-system 
itself  and  the  Cumberland  Road  remained  to  testify  the  bradth 
and  acomacj  of  his  views;  but  even  these  were  adiievements  of 
tbe  hi^Mt  natiooal  importance. 

Beqily  as  these  two  subjects  interested  him,  his  permanent  and 
peculiar  task  was  a  diSerent  one.  To  Mr.  Gallatin  finance  was 
aninslioct  He  knew  wdl,  as  Mr.  Hamilton  had  equally  clearly 
imdeistood  before  him,  that  tbe  heart  of  the  government  was  the 
Tkeasory )  like  many  another  man  of  high  financial  reputation,  ^ 
he  bad  little  talent  for  moocgr-making,  and  never  was,  or  cared 
to Jbe,  rksh;  but  be  had  one  graat  advantage  over  most  Americans 
of  hb  time,  even  over  Mr. HamOtoo  and  Mr.  Jeflferson;  he  was 
an  enonomist  as  wdl  as  a  statwmsn ;  be  was  exact  not  merely  in 
the  details  but  in  Ae  molality  of  afbirs;  he  heM  d^  fai  horror; 
pmictilioas  eiarim—  fai  avoidtng  debt  was  his  final  axiom  in 
finance;  Ae  diidiaige  of  debt  was  his  first  principle  in  states- 
manship;  scarAing  and  rigid  eoonomy  was  his  invariable  demand 
whether  b  or  out  of  office,  and  be  made  this  demand  imperative 
upon  biBMdf  as  upon  others. 

Mr.  Hamihoiiftoiriiom  theorganiationof  the  financial  system 
was  duc^and  who  left  public  life  just  as  Gallatin  began  his  Con- 
gresrional  career,  had  bekmged  to  a  diilerent  school  and  had  acted.^ 
on  difierent  principles.    Adhering^  more  or  less  cbsely  to  the 
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English  financial  and  eoonomical  theories  then  in  vogue^  he  had 
intentionally  constructed  a  somewhat  elaborate  fabric,  of  which 
a  considerable  national  debt  was  the  foundation.  Had  A£r. 
Hamilton  foreseen  in  1790  the  course  public  afiairs  would  take 
during  the  next  ten  years,  he  would  perhaps  have  modified  his 
plan  and  would  have  guarded  more  carefully  against  overloading 
the  Treasury ;  but  at  that  moment  it  was  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  what  the  country  wanted  was  centralization,  and 
that  a  national  debt  was  one  means  of  consolidating  divergent 
local  interests.  Mr.  Hamilton,  therefore,  accepted  as  much  debt 
as  he  thought  the  country  could  reasonably  bear,  and  allowed  the 
rest  to  be  expunged.  In  forming  this  debt  he  had  at  least  in 
one  respect  permitted  an  unneceesary  and  very  mischievous  addi- 
tion to  be  made  to  the  acknowledged  and  existing  national  bur- 
den. In  order  to  settle  the  accountB  between  the  States,  he  had 
permitted  Congress — ^perhaps  forced  Congress — to  assume  m  large 
proportion  of  the  State  debts.  The  balance  to  be  adjusted  by 
payment  of  the  debtor  to  the  creditor  States  was  ultimately  as- 
certained to  be  m  little  more  than  $8,000,000.  To  settle  this 
account  as  nearly  as  it  was  settled  in  fact,  required  an  assump- 
tion of  State  dAita  to  the  amount  of  |11,609,000;  bat,  instead 
of  waiting  for  a  settlement  of  acooonts,  Congress  had,  in  1790, 
voted  to  assume  a  certain  amount  of  State  debts  at  once  and  to 
diaige  eadi  State  in  the  ultimate  settl^nent  with  the  amount 
assumed  on  beraeooont  A  sum  of  over  $18,000,000  was  thus 
funded,  and  so  mndi  ddit  transferred  from  the  States  to  the 
"^^  national  government.  In  addition  to  this  sum  a  farther  amount 
of  about  $3,600,000  was  funded  in  <nder  to  get  rid  of  the 
balances  in  favor  of  the  creditor  States.  Altogether,  including 
back  interat  from  1790  to  1796,  a  deU  of  $22,500,000  was 

/"r   iropooed  on  the  new  government,  where  half  that  sum  would 
have  answered  the  purpose,  and  of  this  about  $^000,000  was 
actually  new  ddC,  created  for  the  ocoaskm. 
The  entire  amount  ci  the  national  debt  irfien  fiurly  funded 

y  was  about  $78,000,000.  Had  no  political  complications  in  its 
foreign  retations  embarrassed  the  government,  this  burden  might 
have  been  easily  carried  in  spite  of  Indian  wars  and  even  in  Bpite 
of  the  whiskqr  rebellion,  though  these  troubles  steadily  tended 
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to  increase  the  euin.  The  annnal  charge  was  in  1796  nearly 
$4,000,000,  but  after  the  year  1800  an  additional  charge  of  ^ 
$1,100,000  on  deferred  stock  was  to  be  provided  for  by  taxation, 
and  this  future  addition  to  the  annual  charge  hung  over  the  gov- 
ernment during  all  these  yeara  as^a  perpetual  anxiety.  The 
population  of  the  country  in  1791  was  not  quite  4,000^000  souls, 
of  whom  700,000  were  slaves.  The  expenditures,  including  the 
diarge  on  the  debt,  amounted  in  1796  to  about  $7,000,000  a 
year,  and  the  receipts  nearly  halancpd  the  expenditures.  Con- 
sidaring  the  povoiy  of  the  country,  taxation  was  high ;  so  high 
as  to  make  any  increase  dangerous.  Thus  the  new  government 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  hazard  experiments,  and  needed  five  or 
ten  years  of  careful  management  in  order  to  give  the  countiy 
time  for  expansion. 

In  the  middle  of  tfais  state  of  afBurs,  while  the  Treasury  was 
wrestling  with  the  fnoUems  of  Indian  wan  and  domestic  revolt, 
came  the  ominous  aignt  of  fora^  aggression.  Warwastboo^ 
to  be  imminent,  eitfaer  with  France  or  England,  from  1796  to  , 
1800,  and  tbe  government  was  in  great  straits  to  provide  for  it 
The  time  now  came  when  the  Federaltfts  woold  probably  have 
been  ddigfated  to  reoover  tbe  ten  millions  which  had  been  nn- 
neoessorily  asBomed,  and  the  theory  of  a  national  debt  must  have 
taken  a  di£ferent  aqieot  in  their  eyes.  Mr.  Hamilton  had  not 
calculated  on  this  emergency;  hk  system  had  rested  on  the 
assumption  that  the  old  sttuition  was  to  be  permanent  The 
qoGstion  was  forced  opoo  the  ooontry  whether  it  ahonld  increase 
its  debt  or  mgleot  its  deAnces. 

Here  was  the  point  where  the  theories  of  Mr.  Hamilton  and 
^  Mr.  GaUatin  sharply  diveigied.  Tbe  Federalisis  in  a  body  ^ 
demanded  an  amqr  and  navy,  with  an  indefinite  increase  of 
ddit  Mr.  GhUalin  and  his  party  demanded  that  both  army 
and  navy  should  be  postponed  imtil  diey  eoald  be  created  with- 
out increase  of  debt  The  question  as  a  matter  of  statesmanship 
was  eztremdy  difiwult  In  a  ooantiy  like  America  any  really 
efficient  defence^  either  by  land  or  sea,  was  out  of  the  question 
excqpt  at  an  appalling  cost,  yet  to  be  quite  defenceless  was  to 
tempt  aggwssion.  Deqier  feelings,  too,  were  involved  in  the 
dilute.    An  army  and  a  navy  might  be  used  for  domestie  as 
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well  as  foreign  purposes ;  to  use  the  words  of  Fisher  Ames  in 
private  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1800, 
when  the  situation  was  most  critical :  ''a  few  thousand,  or  even 
a  few  hundred,  r^ular  troops,  well  officered,  would  give  the 
first  advantages  to  government  in  every  contest/'^  and  this  idea 
was  always  foremost  in  the  minds  of  die  extreme  federalists  as 
it  was  among  the  extreme  Bepublicans.  To  crash  democracy  by 
force  was.  the  ultimate  resource  of  Hamilton.  To  crush  that 
force  was  the  determined  intention  of  Jeflferson. 

Mr.  Gallatin^s  policy  was  early,  openly,  and  vigorously  avowed 
and  persistently  maintained.  In  this  session  of  1795-^6,  when 
appropriations  for  finishing  three  frigates  were  demanded,  he 
aaid  in  a  few  words  what  he  continued  to  say  to  the  end  of  his 
service:  ''I  am  sensible  that  an  opinion  of  our  strength  will 
operate  to  a  certain  degree  on  other  nations;  but  I  think  a  real 
addition  of  strength  will  go  fiuiher  in  defending  ns  than  mere 
opinion.  If  the  soma  to  be  expended  to  boild  and  maintain 
the  frigates  were  applied  to  paying  a  part  of  oar  national  debt, 
the  payment  wooU  make  as  mora  reqiaobdd^  in  the  eyes  of 
fore^  nations  than  all  the  fiigateB  we  can  boild.  To  spend 
money  amieoeaBari)y  at  present  will  diminish  oar  f atare  ie> 
•ooroes,  and  instead  of  enaUing  as  will  perfaqis  render  it  more 
difficalt  for  as  to  baild  a  navy  some  yean  henee^''  ^Perhaps  I 
may  be  asked  if  we  are  then  to  be  left  withoot  proteotioiu  I 
think  there  are  means  of  firoteotioo  iHiioh  arise  from  oar  peoa- 
liar  atnatioo,  and  that  we  oi^ht  not  to  borrow  imtitatioos  from 
other  natKMiSi  for  whidi  we  are  not  fit  If  oor  oommeroe  has 
increased,  notwithstanding  its  want  of  protootion;  if  we  liave 
a  greater  namber  of  seamen  than  any  oilier  natkm  exoqit 
England,  tlits,  I  think,  points  oot  the  way  in  whkh  oommeroe 
oqght  to  be  protected.  The  fint  is^  that  oor  only  mode  of  war* 
fitfe  i^ainst  £ar(^wan  natkns  at  sea  is  by  potting  oor  aeameo  on 
board  privateers  and  covering  the  sea  with  tfiem;  tliess  woold 
annoy  tlieir  trade  and  distress  tfiem  mors  than  any  other  mode 
of  defence  we  can  adopt*** 


s  OibU*f  AamialelnUkMM  of  Wsthliifton  sad  Adaait,  IL  p.  120. 
s  Aaasb  oC  Ooagtm,  February  10, 1797. 
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Yet  government  has  to  deal  with  beings  niled  not  only  by 
resison  but  by  feeling,  and  its  success  depends  on  the  d^ree  to 
which  it  can  satisfy  or  at  least  compromise  between  the  double 
standard  of  criticism.  Mr.  Grallatin  habitually  made  too  little 
allowance  for  the  force  and  complexity  of  human  passions  and  /^ 
instincts.  Self-contained  and  self-reliant  himself,  and,  like  most 
close  reasoners^  distrustful  of  everything  that  had  a  mere  feeling 
for  its  justification,  he  held  government  down  to  an  exact  ol>- 
servance  of  rules  that  made  no  allowance  for  national  pride. 
The  three  frigates  whose  construction  he  so  pertinaciously  re- 
sisted were  the  Constitution,  the  ConstellaticHi,  and  the  United 
States.  The  time  came,  after  Mr.  GaUatin  and  hiB  party  had 
for  nearly  twelve  yeans  carried  out  thdr  own  theories  with 
almost  absolute  power,  when  the  American  people,  bankrupt 
and  disgraced  on  land,  turned  with  a  firenzy  of  enthusiasm  Uh 
wards  the  three  flags  whidi  these  frigates  were  carrying  on  the 
ooean,  and,  with  little  regard  to  party  difierences^  would  have 
eeen  the  national  debt  and  no  small  part  of  the  national  life  ex- 
punged ntber  than  have  parted  with  the  gkwies  of  these  ships; 
when  the  broadodes  of  the  Coosdtution  and  United  States,  to 
use  the  wotds  of  George  Pinning  in  the  British  Parliament, 
^prodooed  a  aenaatian  in  England  aeaicely  to  be  equalled  by 
the  meet  violent  convoUon  of  natore;^  and  iriien  Mr.  GaUatin 
himself,  erhansting  eveiy  resoQite  c(  dipknuacj  in  half  the 
courts  of  Europe;  found  that  his  ooontry  bad  no  natbnal  digni^ 
abroad  except  what  tliese  frtgates  had  oooquend. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  mod  with  every  nioliv«  to  reoqgniae 
in  the  fullest  extent  the  hoDOtB  woo  by  the  American  navy,  the 
oocd  and  candid  dedsioa  of  hMtory  shookl  be  that  Mr.  GaUatin 
was  essentisUy  in  Ae  ri^it  A  few  years  of  eave  and  eoononiy 
were  alooe  neoessaiy  in  order  to  aeonve  the  certainty  of  national 
power,  and  that  power  would  be  so  safe  b  its  iaolatioii  as  to  be 
able  to  dispense  with  great  armicB  and  navies.  The  real  injuiy 
suflfered  by  Great  Britain  in  the  war  of  1812  wns  not  in  the  leas 
of  half  adoaen  vessdsof  war  ontof  her  eight  hundred  in  com* 
mistion,  but  in  the  ravages  of  our  privateers  on  her  oommercial 
marine.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  United  States  have  oootinued 
to  act  <m  Mr.  Gallatin'a  theoty ;  go\-emment  has  never  pre- 
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tended  to  protect  the  national  commerce  by  a  powerful  navy; 
no  navy^  not  even  that  of  Great  Britain,  could  protect  it  in  case 
of  war.  That  commerce  has  contmued  to  flourish  without  such 
protection.  Every  one  concedes  that  it  would  be  the  wildest 
folly  even  now,  with  forty  millions  of  people  and  a  continent  to 
protect,  for  America  to  establish  a  proportionate  navy.  Evexy 
stnatterer  in  finance  knows  tliat,  ineffident  as  the  existing  navy 
is,  hundreds  of  millions  have  been  uselessly  expended  upon  it. 
lliere  could  be  no  more  instructive  thesis  proposed  to  future 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  than  to  ask  themselves  on  entering 
into  office,  '^  What  would  Mr.  Gallatin  wish  to  do  with  the  navy 
were  he  now  in  my  place?''    , 

But  opposition  to  m  navy  was  only  m  detail  in  Bfr.  Grallatin's 
theory  of  American  finance,  and  his  plans  extended  over  a  fSur 
wider  range  than  could  be  oomprehesded  within  the  limits  of 
one  or  many  speedies.  The  debate  on  the  British  treaty  had,  no 
doubt,  won  him  a  large  share  of  attention,  bot  the  esBcaitialfl  of 
powv  in  a  deliberative  body  are  only  to  be  secured  by  labor  and 
activity  and  by  mastery  of  tbe  biwiiiei  in  hand.  Mr.  Gallatin 
knew  perfectly  well  what  was  to  be  dooe^  and  lost  no  time  in 
acting.  Before  the  House  had  been  ten  days  in  sewon,  on  tbe 
17th  December,  1796,  he  brought  forward  a  rewdutioo  for  the 
appcHntment  of  ^a  oommitlee  to  soperintend  tbe  genend  opersr 
tions  of  finance.  No8abfect,^aBidh^^moieieqairaia8yrtem, 
and  great  advantages  will  be  derived  from  it''  This  is  the 
origm  of  the  standing  Oommittee  of  Ways  and  Means,  the 
want  of  which  hitherto  he  ascribed,  it  aeems^  to  Mr.  Hamilton's 
)  Jealousy  of  legislative  sopervinoo.  On  tbe  21it  December  the 
resolotion  was  adopted  and  a  ^wnmittee  of  fourteen  appcnnted, 
Mr.  William  Smith,  of  Sooth  flaroiina,  being  chairman,  sap- 
ported  bj  Theodore  Sedgwick,  Madison,  GaUntin,  and  other 
important  membew  of  the  House. 

The  British  treaty  eonsomed  most  of  this  afsion^  and  until 
that  question  was  settled  the  regolar  boshieai  was  mndi  neg- 
lected; bnt  Mr.  GaUatin  did  not  wait  till  tlien  b  oider  to  be- 
gin his  attack.  As  early  as  April  12, 179G,  a  somewhat  warm 
debate  arose  in  the  House  on  the  solgect  of  the  debt^  and  he 
undertook,  with  an  elaborate  comparison  of  receipts  and  expond- 
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itures,  to  analyze  the  financial  situation  and  to  show  that  the 
revenue  was  steadily  running  behindhand.  The  true  situation 
of  the  government  was  a  point  not  altogether  easy  to  ascertain. 
One  of  several  English  ideas  adopted  by  Mr.  Hamilton  from 
'Mr.  Pitt  was  a  sinking  fund  apparatus.  Even  at  that  time  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  supreme  authority  it  can  hardly  be  conceive  that 
any  one  really  believed  a  sinking  fund  to  be  efleotive  so  long  as 
the  government's  expenditure  exceeded  its  income ;  it  was,  how- 
ever^  certainly  the  fashion  to  afiect  a  belief  in  its  efficacy  at  all 
times,  and  although,  if  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Hamilton  had  been 
pressed  on  the  subject,  they  might  perhaps  have  agreed  that  m 
sinking  fund  was  always  expensive  and  never  efficient  except 
when  there  was  a  surplus,  they  would  in  the  end  have  fidlen 
back  on  the  theory  that  it  inspired  confidence  in  nlttmate  pay- 
ment of  the  dfbL  Their  opponents  would  not  nnnatorally 
consider  it  to  be  a  mere  fraud  designed  to  cover  and  conceal  the 
true  situatioQ* 

Apart,  however,  from  every  question  of  the  operation  of  the 
rinking  fund,  there  were  intrinsio  difficultieB  in  ascertaining  the 
facts.  The  question  was,  as  in  sudi  cases  it  is  apt  to  be,  in  a 
great  degree  one  of  accounts.  The  immediate  matter  in  diqmte 
was  a  sum  of  $3,800,000  advanced  by  the  bank  in  antidpatioo 
of  revenue.  Mr.  Sedgwkk  and  the  Administration  wished  to 
fund  it,  and  made  considerable  eflRnrt  to  prove  that  the  debt  would 
not  only  be  unafleoted  thereby,  bat  that,  as  a  matter  of  fiKt,  the 
debt  had  been  diminished.  Mr.  Gallatin  opposed  the  fundings 
and  insisted  that  provision  should  be  made  for  its  payment,  and 
he  undertook  to  prove  by  a  comparison  of  receiptB  aiid  expendi- 
tures that  the  debt  had  been  ineraased  $2,800,000  down  to  the  ^ 
1st  January,  1796.  It  was  fdt  to  be  a  crucial  point,  and  Mr. 
Gallatin  was  not  allowed  to  go  onaufwered.  On  the  last  day  of 
the  sewon  Mr.  William  Smith  replied  to  him,  elaboratdy  prov* 
ing  that  so  fiur  from  there  being  « total  increase  of  $6,000/)00 
in  the  debt,  as  he  had  undertaken  to  show,  there  was  an  attnal 
excess  of  ox-cr  $2,000,000  in  favor  ci  the  government  To  this 
Mr.  Galhtin  made  an  immediate  reply,  Mr.  Smith  rgoined,  and 
the  seision  ended. 

Of  course  each  party  adhered  to  its  own  view,  whidi 
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matter  of  very  little  consequence  so  long  as  Mr.  Gallatin  gained 
his  point  of  fixing  pablic  attention  upon  the  subject;  his  aim 
was  to  educate  bis  own  party  ahd  to  plant  his  own  principles 
deep  in  popular  convictions.  After  the  adj<»imment  he  wrote  a 
^  book  for  this  purpose  called  ''A  Sketch  of  the  Finances  of  the 
United  States,''  which  was  in  fact  a  text-book,  and  answered  its 
purpose  admirably.  In  two  hundred  pages,  with  a  few  tabular 
statements  appended,  he  discussed  the  revenues,  expenditures, 
and  debt  of  ike  United  States  with  his  usual  deamess,  and, 
while  avoidbg  all  apparent  party  feeling,  he  freely  criticised  the 
financial  measures  of  the  government  The  duty  of  preventing 
increase  of  debt,  of  discharging  tlie  principal  as  aoon  as  possible, 
was  the  foundation  of  the  work;  criticisms  of  the  cases  in  which 

^^  the  burden  had  been  unnecessarily  increased  were  interwoven  in 
the  statement^  whidi  conduded  with  suggestioiis  of  additional 
sources  of  revenue.^ 

Thus  already  in  the  first  year  of  his  Ooi^fcwonal  service  Mr. 
Gallatin  had  aketdied  out  and  began  to  infoae  into  his  party 
those  financial  schemes  and  theories  tliat  were  nlHrnatdy  to 
be  realised  wlira  they  oame  into  power.  That  tiiese  ideaB,  at 
forming  «  angle  complete  body  of  finance^  were  ewentiaHy  new, 
has  already  been  remarked.  In  theory  Mr.  Hamiltwi  abo  was 
in  &vor  of  discharging  the  dAi,  and  originated  the  madiinery 
for  doing  so;  that  is  to  say,  hie  originated  the  dnldng  ftind 
madiineiyi  or  rather  borrowed  it  fWim  Mr.  Pitt|  although  this 

^  finandal  joggle  has  now  become,  both  in  England  and  Ammcn, 
a  monument  of  folly  rather  than  of  wisdom;  while  a  much 
more  eftotoal  step  was  taken  in  the  last  year  of  his  service, 
wfara  he  reoommended  the  oonverskm  of  the  aiz  per  eeota. 
into  an  dgfat  per  oent  annuity  for  twenty-tfiree  jmtB,  which 
^  equivalent  to  an  annual  qppropriatioo  of  about  $800,000 
a  year  for  the  payment  of  the  prinoipaL  Thii^  however,  was 
not  the  real  pobt  of  difbrenoe  between  die  qntans  of  Mr. 
Gallatin  and  Mr.  Hamilton.  Laying  enliidy  ande  the  gen- 
eral proposition  that  the  Hamiltonian  Federalbts  .considered  a 
national  debt  as  in  itsdf  a  desirable  inalitntioni  and  ^^^■y^ing 

>ThIt  MMj  St  repobltelisd  la  hit  WrUlagt,  voL  lit.  p.  70. 
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that  the  Federalists  would  themselves  have  ultimately  reduced 
or  discharged  it^  there  still  remains  the  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eralists made  the  debt  a  subordinate,  "Mr.  Gallatin  made  it  a  •> 
paramount,  consideration  in  politics.  The  one  believed  that  if 
debt  was  not  a  positive  good,  it  was  a  far  smaller  evil  than  the 
gro^vth  of  French  democracy ;  the  other,  that  debt  was  the  most 
potent  source  of  all  political  evils  and  the  most  active  centre  of 
every  social  corruption.  The  Hamiltonian  doctrine  was  that  the 
United  States  should  be  a  strong  government,  ready  and  able  to 
maintain  its  dignity  abroad  and  its  authority  at  home  by  arms. 
Mr.  Gallatin  maintained  that  its  dignity  would  protect  itself  if 
its  resources  were  carefully  used  for  self-development^  wliile  its 
domestic  authmty  should  rest  only  on  consul 

Whidi  of  these  views  was  correct  is  quite  another  matter. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  system  so  long  and  ably  maintained  by  Mr. 
Gallatin  was  rudely  overthrown  by  the  war  of  1812,  and  over-  w^ 
threw  Mr.  Gallatin  with  it  Equally  certain  it  is  that  the  United 
States  naturally  and  safely  gravitated  back  to  Mr.  GaUatin^s 
system  after  the  war  of  1812,  and  has  consistentiy  followed  it  to 
the  present  time.  The  debt  has  been  repeatedly  discharged,  y^ 
Neither  army  nor  navy  has  been  increased  over  the  proportions 
fixed  by  Mr.  Gallatin  and  Mr.  Jeflfersoo.  Commerce  protects 
itself  not  by  arms  nor  even  by  the  fear  of  arms,  but  by  the 
interests  it  creates.  America  has  pursued  in  fact  an  American 
system, — the  system  of  Mr.  Gallntin. 

True  it  also  is  that  this  result  does  not  settle  the  question  as 
between  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Gallatin,  for  there  were  special 
circumstances  whidi  then  made  the  situation  exoeptionaL  As 
has  been  said,  the  war  of  1812  was  a  practical  demonstration  of  at 
least  the  momentary  failure  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  principle,  and  the 
fiulnre  occurred  in  dealing  with  (umasely  those  difficulties  which 
the  Federalists  had  foreseen  and  tried  to  provide  for.  Thequestiou 
therefore  recurs,  whether  the  Federalist  policy  would  have  resulted 
better,  and  this  is  one  of  those  inquiries  which  lose  themselves  in 
speenlatioii.    There  is  no  answer  to  so  large  a  problem. 

Congress  rose  on  the  1st  June,  1796,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Galla- 
tin passed  the  summer  in  New  York.  Meanwhile,  the  oo-p^irt- 
nerdiip  in  which  be  had  engaged  bad  resulted  in  establishing  on 
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George^s  Creek  a  little  settlement  named  New  Gteneva,  and  here 
were  carried  on  various  kinds  of  business,  the  most  important 
^ '    and  profitable  of  which  was  that  of  glass-making,  b^un  during 
Mr.  Gallatin's  absence  in  the  spring  of  l?^?. 

Leaving  his  wife  in  New  York,  Mr.  Gallatin  went  to  New 
Greneva  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  autumn  of  1796. 

GALLATIN  TO  HIS  WIFE. 

PhiladxlpbiAi  26Ui  September,  1796. 

...  I  arrived  here  last  Satuidaj.  .  •  •  I  have  received 
pretty  positive  and  certain  information  that  Findley  will  be  re- 
elected unanimously  in  jOur  district,  my  name  not  bdng  mentioned 
there,  and  that  I  wUl  be  superseded  in  Washington  and  Alleghany 
by  Thomas  Stokel^.  This  I  have  from  Woods's  fnends,  who 
seem  to  be  equally  sure  that  neither  he  nor  myself  are  to  be 
elected.  The  Republicans  despair  to  be  able  to  cany  me,  not, 
by  the  by,  so  mudi  on  account  of  the  treaty  question  as  because 
I  do  not  reside  in  thedistrici  and  have  not  been  this  smnmer  in 
the  western  countiyi  and  they  hesitate  whether  they  will  support 
Edgar  or  Brackenridge.  At  all  events,  I  think  I  will  be  gently 
dropped  without  the  parade  of  a  resignatioiu  The  odier  party 
will  call  it  a  victory,  but  it  will  do  neither  me  nor  our  friends 
any  harm.  I  think,  indeed,  it  will  not  be  any  disadvantage  la 
the  Republican  interest  that  my  name  should  be  out  of  the  way, 
at  least  for  a  while.  •  •  • 

SeirrmsBuao,  td  Oetebtr,  1796. 

•  •  •  The  fiurther  I  go  from  you  the  more  I  feel  how  hateful 
absence  is,  and  the  stronger  my  resolution  is  not  to  be  persuaded 
to  continue  in  public  life.  Indeed,  we  must  be  settled  and  give 
up  joumqring.  This  design  gives  me  but  one  regret,  it  is  to 
part  you  and  topartmyself  fWim  your  fiunily;  they  are  the  only 
bdngs  I  will  feel  sony  to  leave  bdiind,  but  I  will  feel  the  want 
of  them  more  than  I  can  express.  •  •  • 

Kiw  OnrsvA,  litb  October,  17M. 
...  I  arrived  here  last  Friday  without  any  aocideQt  .  •  • 
As  to  politioB,  the  four  or  five  last  newspapers  are  filled  with  the 
most  scurrilous  and  aburive  electioneering  pieces  for  and  against 
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myself  and  Thomas  Stokdey.  This  has  raised  the  contention  so 
h^h  in  the  counties  of  Alleghany  and  Washington  that  my  old 
friends  have  again  taken  me  up  very  w^armly,  and  I  came  too 
late  to  prevent  it.  There  is,  however,  the  highest  probability 
that  I  will  not  be  elected.  The  election  took  place  yesterday,  but 
we  do  not  know  the  result  In  this  and  Westmoreland  County 
James  Findlay,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  treaty,  has  been 
prevailed  upon  by  Addison  &  Co.  to  oppose  William  Findlqr, 
whom  we  have  been  supporting,  notwithstanding  all  his  weak- 
nesses, because  it  became  a  treaty  question,  and  I  expect  he  must 
be  elected  by  m  majority  of  two  to  one.  •  .  . 

Nxw  OXKXTA,  16th  October,  1796. 

.  .  .  No,  my  Hannah,  we  shall  not,  so  far  as  it  can  dq>end 
upoD  ourselveB, — we  shall  not  hereafter  put  sudi  a  distance 
between  us.  It  is  perfectly  uncertain  whether  I  am  elected  in 
Congress  or  not;  but  if  I  am,  that  shall  not  prevent  the  exeon- 
tioo  of  our  plans,  and  I  will  undoubtedly  resign  a  seat  which  in 
every  p<Mnt  of  view  is  perfectly  indifferent  to  me,  and  which  is 
oertainly  pr^ndictal  to  my  interest  if  it  does  interfere  with  the 
happinen  of  oar  lives.  »  •  •  Ambition,  love  of  power,  I  never 
felt,  and  if  vanity  ever  made  one  of  the  ingredients  which  im- 
pelkd  me  to  take  an  active  part  in  public  life^  it  has  for  many 
yean  altogether  vanished  away.  •  •  • 

Niw  OsvxTA»  Korembtr  9, 1796. 

.  •  •  I  will  not  put  your  patience  and  good  nature  to  a  modi 
kmger  trial,  and  I  know  you  will  be  glad  to  bear  that  this  is 
the  last  letter  I  OMan  to  write  you  from  this  place,  imd  that 
next  TkMsday,  the  16th  inst,  is  the  day  I  have  fixed  for  my 
departure.  I  have  been  tolerably  industrious  since  I  have  been 
hat,  settling  aoooonts^  arnmgii^  some  mattefs  relative  to  the 
concerns  of  the  oopartaership,  getting  eome  essential  improve- 
ments  on  our  finn,  getting  rid  of  my  tenants,  and  electioneering 
for  doctors  of  the  President  Our  endeavors  to  induce  the 
people  to  turn  out  on  that  day  have  not  been  as  successful  as 
I  might  have  wished.  In  this  county  our  ticket  got  406  votes^ 
and  Adams's  bad  66.  What  the  general  result  will  be  you  will 
know  before  I  do.  •  •  • 

IS 
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The  Presidential  election  of  1796,  which  was  to  decide  the 
succession  to  Washington,  ended  in  the  choice  of  John  Adams 
over  Thomas  Jefferson  and  in  a  very  evenly  balanced  condition 
of  parties.  The  constitutional  arrangement  by  which  the  Presi- 
dent was  not  chosen  by  the  people,  but  by  electors  themselves 
chosen  by  Legislatures,  makes  it  impossible  to  decide  where  the 
popular  majority  lay;  and  the  rule  that  the  person  having  tiie 
highest  number  of  electoral  votes  should  be  President,  without 
r^ard  to  the  intentions  of  the  electors,  at  once  b^an  to  throw 
discord  into  the  ranks  of  both  parties.  John  Adams  thou^t 
with  reason  that  he  bad  been  nearly  made  the  victim  of  an 
intrigue  to  elect  Thomas  Pinckney;  and  Aaron  Burr,  the  Be- 
publican  leader  in  the  North,  as  Jefierson  was  in  the  South, 
^  with  equal  reason  believed  himself  to  have  been  sacrificed  as  m 
candidate  for  the  Vioe-Prcmdcncy  by  the  jealousy  of  Virginia. 
Both  these  suspidiMis,  deeply  rooted  in  sectional  feelii^,  bore 
fruit  during  the  next  few  yean. 

Mr.  Gallatin,  contrary  to  his  expectation^  was  re-dected  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  district  whidi  had  diosen  him 
two  years  before,  although  his  long  absences  fix>m  the  western 
jrs  country  and  his  opposition  to  the  British  treaty  threatened  to 
destroy  his  popularity.  After  six  weeks'  absence  at  New  Geneva 
during  the  elections,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia  to  take  part  in 
the  coming  session. 

The  times  were  stormy.  Prerident  Washington,  whose  personal 
weight  had  thus  far  to  a  great  extent  overawed  the  oppositioui 
was  about  to  leave  office,  and  his  sooceasor  could  hope  for  little 
pevMMud  coQsidenition.  The  British  treaty  imd  the  polky  whidi 
dictated  it  had  been  warmly  resented  by  France.  The  govem- 
^  ment  of  that  coontiy  was  in  a  state  of  wild  confusion,  and  its 
acts  were  regulated  by  no  steadiness  of  poliejr  and  bj  littk 
parity  of  principle.  Without  actually  deelarii^  war,  it  insulted 
our  agents  and  plundered  our  commeroe.  Its  oourse  was 
damaging  in  the  extreme  to  the  qipoeitioii  party  in  Amerioa; 
it  strengthened  and  consolidated  the  Fedendisiri^  and  left  the 
Bqmblicans  only  tho  nitomntivo  of  riknoe  or  ci  apology  more 
fatal  than  nlence.  Mr.  Monroe,  our  minister  to  France,  re- 
called by  Prorident  Washington  for  too  great  8abser\-ience  to 
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French  influence,  adopted  the  course  of  apologizing  for  France^ 
and  was  supported  by  most  of  his  party.  Mr.  Gallatin  wisely 
preferred  silence.  The  economical  condition  of  the  country  was 
equally  unsatisfSustory.  Speculation  had  exhausted  itself  and 
had  broken  down.  Robert  Morris  was  one  of  the  victims,  and  /^ 
Mr.  Gallatin  began  to  despair  of  recovering  his  debt.  Things 
were  in  this  situation  when  Congress  met,  and  Gallatin,  leavug 
his  wife  in  New  York,  took  his  seat,  December  6, 1796. 

GALLATIN  TO  HIS  WIFE. 

Philadblphia,  14th  December,  1796. 
•  .  .  Every  day  in  this  dty  increases  the  distress  for  money, 
and  you  may  rely  upon  it  that  the  time  is  not  far  when  a  gen- 
eral imd  heavy  shock  will  be  felt  in  all  the  commercial  cities  of 
America.  This  opinion  is  not  grounded  upon  a  slight  or  partial 
view  of  the  present  aitoatioii  ci  affiurs.  Many  will  be  much 
injured  by  it,  imd  frugalify  is  the  only  remedy  I  see  to  the  eviL 
As  to  ourselvesy  I  look  upon  Morris's  debt  as  being  in  a  very 
preoarious  sitaatioiL  He  has  told  me  that  he  could  not  make  ^ 
any  payment  to  me  ontil  he  had  satisfied  the  judgments  against 
hinu  We  most  do  at  well  as  we  can,  and,  although  I  had 
rather  it  was  othcrwiae,  it  is  not  one  of  those  droumstances 
which  will  make  me  loss  a  single  hour  of  rest  •  .  •  As  to 
poIiticBy  we  are  getting  to-day  npon  the  answer  to  the  Presi- 
dent's address.  The  one  reported  by  the  committee  is  as  poor 
a  piece  of  atnll^  as  ftill  of  adulation  and  void  of  taste  and 
dcganee,  as  anything  I  ever  saw.  The  return  of  Greene  Oounfy 
did  not  oome;  but  Mr.  Miles  voted  for  Jeflferson  and  Pincknqr, 
iriiidi  made  the  genenl  vole  what  yon  have  seen.  •  .  . 

After  rmaining  a  fortnight  in  Philaddphia  he  took  leave 
of  absence  and  went  to  New  York,  where  he  remained  till 
the  1st  January.  His  eldest  diild,  James^  was  bom  on  the  18th 
December,  ITM,  n  circumstance  whkh  not  a  little  contributed 
to  torn  his  attention  away  from  politks  and  to  disgust  him 
with  the  annoying  interruptions  of  domestic  life  then  insepa- 
laUe  ftum  a  political  career.    From  this  time  forward  his  letters 
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to  his  wife  are  chiefly  about  herself  aiid  the  child,  but  here  and 
there  come  glimpses  of  public  characters  and  afiairs.     Party 

jn  feeUng  was  now  running  extremely  high,  and  Mr.  Grallatin  was 
a  party  leader,  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  justice  of  his  views, 
smarting  under  bitter  and  often  brutal  attacks,  which  he  never 
^  returned  in  kind,  and  imbued  with  the  conviction  that  the  inten- 
tions of  a  large  portion  of  his  political  opponents  were  deeply 
hostile  to  the  welfare  of  his  country  and  the  interests  of  man- 
kind. In  his  letters  to  his  wife  he  sometimes  expresses  these  feel- 
ings in  a  personal  form.  It  will  be  seen  that  he  felt  strongly; 
but  the  worst  he  said  was  mildness  in  comparison  to  what  he 
had  daily  to  hear. 

So  far  as  his  Congressional  work  was  concerned  he  confined 
himself  doeely  to  finaDce,  and,  although  taking  a  veiy  consider- 
able share  in  debate^  he  avoided  as  much  as  possible  the  discus- 
sion of  foreign  affiiirs.  His  most  strenuous  efforts  were  devoted 
to  cutting  down  the  estimates,  preventing  an  increase,  and,  if 

^  possible^  diminishing  the  force  of  the  army  and  navyyand  insist- 
ing upon  the  role  of  q>eotfic  appropriations.  He  bad  began  to 
apply  this  rule  more  stringently  in  the  appropriation  bills  of  the 
preceding  session,  and  how  necessary  the  application  was  is  shown 
by  a  letter  now  written  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy,  saying 
that  ^' it  is  well  known  to  have  been  a  rule  since  the  establishment 
of  the  government  that  the  apprq>riations  f<M*  the  military  estab- 
lishment were  considered  as  general  grants  of  money,  liable  to  be 
issued  to  any  of  the  objects  included  nnder  that  DqNurtment'' 
It  was  only  with  considerable  difficolty  that  he  carried  this  year 
his  restriotioQ  of  speoifio  appropriations  against  the  resistenoe  of 
the  Administration  party. 

In  his  efforts  this  year  and  in  sabeeqnent  years  to  cot  down 
appropriations  for  the  army,  navy,  and  dvil  service,  he  was 
rarely  soooessfiil,  and  earned  mudi  ill-will  as  an  obstmotionist 
Acting  as  he  did  on  a  view  d*  the  duties  %X  government  quite 
antagonistic  to  those  of  his  adversaries,  it  was  inevitable  that  he 
should  arouse  hostile  feeling.  Whether  his  prc^Msed  reductions 
were  always  wise  or  not  depends  of  coone  on  the  correctness  of 
his  or  his  opponents'  theories ;  but  the  point  is  of  little  importance 
to  his  character  as  a  leader  of  opposition.    The  duty  of  an  op- 
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position  is  to  compel  government  to  prove  the  propriety  of  its 
measures^  and  Mr.  Gallatin's  incessant  vratchfulness  gave  the 
party  in  power  a  corresponding  sense  of  responsibility, 

Mr.  Gallatin^  too,  did  his  utmost  to  carry  the  imposition  of  a 
direct  tax,  in  view  of  the  increasing  harden  of  expenditure  and 
of  debt  The  additional  annual  expense  of  $1,100,000  to  be  met 
in  1800  weighed  not  only  on  his  mind  but  on  that  of  Secretary 
Wolcott;  they  agreed  that  a  direct  tax  was  the  best  resource,  and,  ^ 
unless  advocated  in  principle  at  once,  would  stand  no  chance  of 
adoption,  but  on  this  point  they  had  both  parties  against  them, 
and  for  the  present  failed. 

The  session  d*  Ckmgreas  ended  with  the  3d  March,  but  a  new 
session  was  called  to  meet  on  May  13,  to  conmder  our  relations 
with  Fhuice.  Of  this  new  Congreas  Mr.  Madison  was  not  a 
member,  and  Mr.  Gallatin  mcnre  and  more  assumed  the  leader- 
ship of  the  party.  On  questions  of  foreign  poliqr  he  left  the 
debate,  for  the  moat  part^  to  others,  and  confined  himself  to 
limiting  the  appropriations  and  resisting  all  measures  which 
direcdy  tended  to  war. 

eALLAtnr  to  his  wife. 

lllh  Jaanary,  1797. 
.  •  •  And  have  yoo  really  set  ande  a  mother's  partiality  and 
then  decided  that  our  boy  was  a  lovely  diild?  You  may  rely 
upon  it  that  /shall  not  appeal  from  your  decision,  whether  im- 
partial  or  not;  but  I  fed  every  day  a  stronger  desire  to  see  him 
and  to  judge  for  myadf.  Yet  I  most  not  begin  to  fret,  for  fear 
you  may  catoh  the  infeetioii|  and  the  6lh  of  March  is  not  so  far 
distant  but  what  yoo,  with  the  oomfort  you  receive  from  your 
boy,  and  I,  with  my  head,  thooj^  not  my  heart,  fuU  of  poUtios, 
may  wait  at  least  frith  resignataoQ  if  not  without  retudanoe.  •  •  • 

nth  Jaaaary,  im. 

•  •  •  I  pay  no  vidts;  I  see  nobody;  I  never  dine  out;Idt 
up  late,  and  deep  regularly  till  nine  in  tlie  moml^;  I  hardly 
apeak  in  Congress,  and,  when  I  do^  a  great  ded  worm  than  I  used 
formeriy ;  I  ndther  write  nor  tUnk,  only  read  some  miscella- 
neous works;  I  am  in  fact  good  for  nothing  when  I  am  not  wUK 
yoo*  •  •  • 
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24th  January,  1797. 
Most  charming  nurse  of  the  loveliest  and  most  thoughtful- 
looking  babe  of  his  age  (I  mean  of  the  age  he  lives  in),  your 
husband  is  as  worthless  as  ever.  Instead  of  writing  to  you  last 
night,  he  sat  up  two  hours  examining  Judge  Symmes's  contract 
for  lands  on  the  Miami,  which  is  now  before  Congress,  and  in- 
stead of  devoting  part  of  this  morning  to  you,  he  remained  in 
bed  till  nine  o'clock,  as  usual,  and  hardly  had  he  done  breakfast, 
dressing,  etc,  when  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  Mr.  Wolcott,  with 
whom  he  has  been  agreeably  employed  for  more  than  one  hour 
on  the  entertaining  subject  of  direct  taxes.  •  •  •  It  seems  to  me 
that  I  have  just  now  mentioned  dressing.  Yet  it  is  necessary 
that  you  should  know  that  I  have  not  exhibited  my  new,  or 
rather  my  only  good  coat^  my  new  jacket,  and  my  pair  of  black 
alk  inexpressibles  more  than  once,  to  wit,  last  Thursday  at  the 
President's,  where  I  dined  and  saw  him  for  the  first  time  this 
year.  He  looked,  I  thought^  more  than  usually  grave,  cool,  and 
reMrved.  Mrs.  W.  inquired  about  yoo,  so  that  you  may  suppose 
youTKlf  still  in  the  good  graces  of  our  most  gracious  queen,  who, 
by  the  by,  continaes  to  be  a  very  goodniatured  and  amiable 
woman.  Notaoher  husband,  in  your  husband's  humble  opinion; 
but  that  between  yoa  and  me,  for  I  hate  treason,  and  you  know 
that  it  wooM  be  leas  aaorilq;ioa8  to  carry  arms  against  our  country 
than  to  refuse  sbging  to  the  tone  ct  thc^  best  and  greatest  of 


Sltt  Jaauary,  1T07. 
•  •  •  Tour  husband  was  not  formed  for  the  bustles  of  a 
political  life  in  a  stormy  aeasoo.  Oonsdoos  of  the  purity  of  my 
motives  and  (shall  I  add  when  I  write  to  my  bnsom  fiieDd?) 
eoosdoot  of  my  own  strength,  I  may  resist  the  tempest  with 
becoming  firmnesi^  but  hapinnens  dwells  not  there.  I  fed  the 
truth  of  that  ohservatioa  more  forcibly  this  winter  than  ever  I 
did  before.  I  fed  disgusted  at  the  mean  artifices  which  have  to 
long  been  soccessfully  employed  in  order  to  pervert  public  opinion, 
and  I  anticipate  with  gloomy  apprchenskm  the  fatal  consequences 
to  our  independence  as  a  nation  and  to  our  internal  union  which 
must  follow  the  folly  or  wickedness  of  those  who  have  diiected 
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our  public  measures.  Nor  are  my  depressed  spirits  enlivened 
by  the  pleasures  of  society;  I  can  relish  none  at  a  distance  from 
you,  and  was  I  to  continue  much  longer  my  present  mode  of  life 
I  would  become  a  secluded  and  morose  hermit  .  .  .  Perhaps, 
however,  am  I  myself  to  blame,  and  a  more  int^ise  application 
to  business  might  have  contributed  to  render  this  session  less 
tiresome,  but  •  .  •  disgust  at  the  eymptoms  of  the  prevailing  in- 
fluence of  prgudiee  in  the  public  mind  have  rendered  me  fiur 
more  indolent  than  usual.  The  latter  part  of  this  session  will, 
however,  give  me  more  employment  than  its  beginning,  as  many 
money  questions  must  necessarily  compel  me  to  take  an  active 
share.  •  •  • 

2eih  FtVriMtfy,  1797. 

...  I  never,  I  believe,  write  you  anything  about  our  poIitioB 
and  on  what  takes  place  in  Congress.  But  we  have  had  nothing 
veiy  interesting,  being  employed  only  in  the  details  of  adminis- 
tration. And  then  you  see  the  substance  in  the  Dewspapers, 
though  not  very  correct,  as  to  our  speedies  and  debates.  The 
little  anecdotes  I  reserve  for  the  happy  time  when  we  shall  meet, 
and  in  the  mean  while  I  am  sufficiently  engaged  in  the  some 
without  spending  the  nuHnents  I  corroqpond  with  you  in  thinking 
on  the  diy  subject  •  •  • 

OAUAtnr  TO  JAMBS  KICHOLSOH. 

TrnthA^mmoAf  S6Ui  Maj«  1797. 
Deab  Sib, — ^I  received  your  political  letter,  and  am  not  sm^ 
prised  at  seeing  your  irritation  npon  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Adams's 
qpeech.  I  have  felt  leas  beoanse  I  was  not  modi  disqipointed. 
I  mean  in  a  pretty  loog  letter  to  give  yoa  a  better  idea  of  our 
present  ritoatioQ  than  you  can  possibly  derive  from  a  view  of  our 
ddiates.  ThesegiveoiUy  the  opporail  slate  of  the  bosinev,  and 
at  this  time  it  is  very  diffiiient  from  the  real  coe.  For  the  pres- 
ent, as  I  have  not  time  to  enter  into  details^  I  will  only  mentioQ 
that  the  complexion  of  affidrs  is  mudi  leas  gkxNny  now  than  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seasioo,  that  althoo^  the  other  party  have 
rath^  a  minority  in  this  Congress,  and  althooj^  from  party  pride, 
and  indeed  for  the  sake  of  eupportii^  their  party  through  the 
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United  States,  they  may  be  induoed  to  n^ative  any  proposition 
coming  from  us,  yet  there  are  but  few  of  that  party  who  do  not 
feel  and  acknowledge  in  conversation  the  propriety  of  treating 
with  Franoe  upon  the  terms  we  mention.  They  add,  indeed, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  at  the  same  time  a  compensation  for 
the  spoliations  upon  our  trade.  Upon  the  whole,  I  believe  that 
we  will  not  adopt  a  single  hostile  measure,  and  that  we  will 
evince  sndi  a  spirit  as  will  induce  Mr.  Adams  to  negotiate  on  the 
very  ground  we  propose.  I  am  of  opinion  that  Wolcott,  Picker- 
ing, Wm.  Smith,  f^her  Ames,  and  perhaps  a  few  more  were 
/-^  disposed  to  go  to  war,  and  had  conceived  hopes  to  overawe  us  by 
a  clamor  of  foreign  influence  and  to  carry  their  own  party  any 
lengths  they  pleased.  They  are  disappointed  in  both  points,  for 
we  have  assumed  a  higher  tone  than  ever  we  did  before,  and  their 
own  people  will  not  follow  lliem  the  distance  thqr  expected.  •  .  • 


QALLATDT  TO  HIS  WIFB. 

PatULnsLPBZAi  14ih  Joat,  1797. 

•  •  •  As  to  oiirddMtes^  they  are  tedious  beyond  measure,  and 
we  are  beatbg  and  beaten  by  toms,  altbougfa,  by  the  by,  our 
defeats  are  osoally  owing  to  the  mistakes  of  some  of  our  friends, 
who  do  not  always  perceive  the  remote  consequences  of  every 
djeotwhidi  comes  under  oonskkfatioiL  •  •  •  Your  papa  has  not 
yet  answered  my  lost  politioa!!  letter.  I  am  afraid  he  thinks  me 
too  moderate  and  believes  I  am  going  to  trim.  But  moderatioa 
and  firmness  have  ever  been  and  ever  will  be  my  motto.  •  •  • 

PsiLansLmA.  IStli  Jobs,  1797. 

•  •  •  I  cannot  yet  form  any  vefy  aoourate  opinion  as  to  the 
time  of  oar  aiiyoanmieiity  although  I  think  it  probable  that  it 
will  be  •ooe  time  nest  week.  William  Smith  A  Go.  wish  to 
detain  ns  as  long  as  they  can,  fiom  a  hope^  whkh  is  not  alto* 
gether  groondleai^  that  sooie  of  oar  members  will  abandon  the 
field,  return  to  their  hornet  and  leave  them  an  ondiqrated 
majority  at  the  end  of  the  aeMion.  My  own  endeavors  and 
those  of  most  of  our  friends  are  now  applied  to  deqiatching 
with  as  little  debate  as  possible  the  most  important  bosiness 
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which  remains  to  be  decided.  I  brought  a  motion  to  adjourn 
on  next  Saturday,  but  I  must  modify  it  to  this  day  week; 
whether  it  will  pass  is  yet  uncertain.  •  .  .  I  dine  next  Thursday 
at  court  Courtland,  dining  there  the  other  day,  heard  her 
majesty,  as  she  was  asking  the  names  of  the  different  members 
of  Congress  to  Hindman,  and  being  told  that  of  some  one  of 
the  aristocratio  party,  say,  ^  Ah,  that  is  one  of  cur  people.'  80 
that  she  is  Airs.  President  not  of  the  United  States,  but  of  a 
faction.  •  .  •  But  it  is  not  right  Indeed,  my  beloved,  you 
are  infinitely  more  lovely  than  politics. 

Philadxlfbia,  21ft  Jnnei  1797. 

•  •  •  Mr.  Gerry  is  nominated  envoy  to  France  instead  of 
Mr.  Dana,  who  has  declined,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
aristocratio  party  in  Senate  will  appoint  hinu  We  are  very  still 
just  now  waiting  for  European  intelligence.  May  it  bring  us 
the  tidings  of  general  peace!    But  many  doubt  it  •  .  • 

28d  Jone,  1797. 

•  .  •  The  Senate  approved  yesterday  Mr.  Gerry's  nomination, 
with  ox  dissentient  voices,  to  wit,  Sedgwick,  Tracy,  Beed,  Good- 
hue,  Ross,  and  ifarshalL  The  real  reason  of  the  opposition  was 
that  Gerry  is  a  doubtful  diaracter,  not  British  enough ;  but  the 
ostensible  pretence  was  that  he  was  so  obstinate  tiiat  be  would 
not  make  sufficient  concemoos.  .  •  . 

S6lh  Jnot,  1797. 
...  A  vessel  has  arrived  at  New  York,  but  we  have  not 
yet  got  the  news,  although  I  am  way  to  say  that  from  present 
appearances  it  seems  to  be  the  intention  d*  France  to  prosecate 
the  war  against  Great  Britain.  The  aristocrats  here  give  up  the 
point  as  to  that  kingdom,  and  admowledge  that  she  is  gone 
beyond  recovery.  The  situation  of  their  bank  and  finances  and 
the  mutmy  d*  the  fleet  seem  to  have  worked  a  rather  kite  000- 
viction  upon  their  minds.  Had  they  been  something  leas  pre)u« 
dkxHl  in  favor  d*  the  perpetual  power  of  that  coontry,  oars 
would  be  in  a  better  situation  now.  I  dined  at  the  Prerident 
•  •  •  Blair  McClanarhan  dined  there,  and  told  the  Precddent 
that  by  G he  had  rather  see  a  world  annihilalpd  than  this 
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countiy  united  with  Great  Britain;  that  tliere  would  not  remain 
a  single  king  in  Europe  within  six  months,  &c,f  &c  All  that 
in  the  loudest  and  most  dedsive  tone.  It  did  not  look  at  all 
like  Presidential  conversation*  •  .  . 

2Sth  June,  1797. 
•  •  •  Mr.  Monroe  arrived  last  night  •  •  •  I  spent  two  hours 
with  him,  during  which  he  gave  us  (Jefifeison  and  Burr,  who  is 
also  in  town)  much  interesting  information,  chiefly  in  relation  to 
his  own  conduct  and  to  that  of  the  Administration  respecting 
himself  and  France.  It  appeals  that  he  was  desirous,  as  soon 
as  the  treaty  had  been  concluded  by  Jay,  that  it  should  be  com- 
municated to  him,  in  order  that  he  might  lay  it  with  candor  and 
at  once  before  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety ;  and  he  appre- 
hends .that  if  that  mode  had  be^  adopted^  France,  under  the 
then  circumstances,  would  have  been  iwtisfied,  would  have  ac- 
cepted some  verbal  explanationa,  and  would  not  have  taken  any 
further  steps  about  it*  But  h^  never  got  the  treaty  until  it 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  in  Aogosti  1795  (it  was  signed  in 
November,  1794).  The  Frendi  government  received  it,  ot 
course,  indirectly  and  without  any  previous  prqMurations  having 
be^  made  to  soften  them.  Yet  did  Mr.  Monroe^  unsupported 
by  the  Administration  here^  without  havii^  any  but  irritating 
letters  to  show,  for  seven  months  stop  their  proceedings,  giving 
thereby  full  time  to  our  Administration  to  send  powers  or  any 
conciliatory  propositions  wludi  might  promote  an  accommoda- 
tion. But  the  preoioas  time  was  lost,  and  worn  than  lost; 
and  it  is  indeed  doubtful  lAetbcr  for  a  certain  length  d*  time 
it  will  be  possible  to  make  any  acnommodation,  The  time  they 
diose  to  recall  Monroe  was  when  from  his  oorrespoodence  thcgr 
bad  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  succeeded  in  allaying  the  re- 
sentment id  the  Frendi.  Then,  thinking  tbcy  had  nothing  to 
fiear  from  France^  and  that  they  had  and  Monroe  so  as  to 
obtain  every  service  that  he  ooold  reader,  they  recalled  him, 
with  the  double  view  of  giving  to  another  person  the  merit  of 

>  Thif  tUteiiMot  sboald  bs  eooipar«d  with  Hr.  Honrot'k  publklMd  se- 
count  of  tblt  traniftctloii  (Ti«w  of  the  Conduot  of  tht  SsMatlro,  pp. 
xix.-xzii.)f  In  ordtr  to  gather  tht  tente  la  whieh  Hr.  Xoarot  prohably 
meant  it  to  bs  aadsrttood. 
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termiuating  the  difierences  and  of  throwing  apon  him  (Monroe) 
the  blame  of  any  that  had  existed  before.  They  were,  however, 
deceived  as  to  the  fact,  for,  in  spite  of  his  honest  endeavors,  as 
soon  as  the  final  vote  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  favor 
of  the  treaty  was  known  in  France  (and  long  before  the  letters 
of  recall  had  reached  that  country)  the  die  was  cast  Upon  the 
whole,  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  from  my  conversation  with 
Monroe,  from  his*  manner  and  everything  about  him  (things 
which  are  more  easily  felt  than  expressed),  I  have  tlie  strongest 
impression  upon  my  mind  that  he  is  possessed  of  integrity  su- 
perior to  all  the  attacks  of  malignity,  and  that  he  had  conducted 
with  irreproachable  honor  and  the  most  dignified  sense  of  duty. 
ScHTy  am  I  to  be  obliged  to  add  that  I  am  also  pretty  well  con- 
vinced that  the  American  Administration  have  acted  with  a 
d^ree  of  meanness  only  exceeded  by  their  folly,  and  that  thqr 
have  d^raded  the  American  name  throughout  Europe.  If  you 
want  more  politics,  read  Bache,  where  you  will  find  a  letter  from 
Thomas  Paine.  I  have  marked  it  with  his  name.  •  •  •  The 
second  mutiny  on  board  the  British  fleet  still  subsists,  and  is 
considered  as  being  of  very  smoos  nature.  Adams  says  that 
England  is  done  over,  and  I  am  told  that  France  will  not  make 
peace  with  that  countiy,  but  mean  to  land  there. 

80th  June,  1797. 
•  .  .  TTe  give  to-morrow  a  splendid  dinner  to  Monroe  at 
Oeller's  hotel,  in  order  to  testify  our  approbation  of  his  con- 
duct  and  our  opinion  of  his  integrity.  Jefferson,  Judge  McKean^ 
the  governor,  and  about  fifty  members  of  Congress  will  be 
there;  for  which  I  expect  the  Administration,  Porcupine  &  Co. 
will  soundly  abuse  us.  .  .  . 

Congress  adjourned  on  July  10,  and  Gallatin  at  once  went  to 
New  Geneva  with  his  wife. 

On  the  20th  November  he  was  again  in  Philadelphia,  writing 
to  his  wife  at  her  father^s  in  New  York. 

Pbilaoelpria,  1ft  Deotmbtr,  1797. 
...  Do  you  not  admire  our  nnanimit}*'  and  good  nature? 
Tet  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  is  the  calm  that  follows  or 
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(^^ 


that  which  precedes  a  storm.  On  the  subject  of  the  address,  it  ^ 
seems  to  have  been  agreed  on  all  hands  that  something  general 
and  inoffensive  was  the  best  answer  that  could  be  given  to  the 
wise  speech  of  our  President  He  was  highly  delighted  to  find 
that  we  were  so  polite,  and  in  return  treated  us  with  cake  and 
wine  when  we  carried  him  the  answer.  .  .  . 


A 


19th  Deoember,  1797. 
•  •  •  Our  Speaker  has  made  Harper  chairman  of  several  com- 
mittees, amongst  others  of  that  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  he  is 
as  great  a  bungler  as  ever  I  knew,  veiy  good-hearted,  and  not 
de^ient  in  talents,  exdosivelj  of  that  of  speakings  whidi  he  oar- 
tainly  possesses,  to  a  high  degree ;  but  his  vanity  destroyB  hinu 
Dana  is  the  most  eloquent  man  in  Congreas.  Bewail  is  the  first 
man  of  that  party;  bot^  upon  the  whole,  I  think  this  CongresB 
weaker  than  the  last  or  any  former  one.  The  other  parly  have 
a  small  majority,  and  our  members  do  not  attend  well  as  usuaL 
Add  to  that  that  we  are  extremely  deficient  on  oar  aide  in  qnakoB. 
Swanwick  is  sick  and  quite  east  down.  I  do  not  bdieve  fiom 
his  statement,  whidi  he  has  published,  that  he  will  be  aUe  to 
pay  above  twelve  shillings  in  the  pound.  It  is  extremely  unfor- 
tunate for  us  that  he  and  B.  Mcfdanadian  have  be^  dboeen  fay 
our  party.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  that,  I  think  that  unless 
the  French  government  ahall  treat  our  eommisBkioen  vefy  ill, 
this  seBsion  will  pass  <m  quietly  and  without  much  misdiief 
being  done.  We  will  attadc  the  mint  and  the  iriiole  establish- 
ment of  foreign  ministen^  and  will  push  them  eztremdy  dose 
<m  both  pdnta.  Even  if  we  do  not  succeed  in  destrqying  those 
nsdess  expenses,  we  may  chedL  the  increased*  die  eviL  I  have 
read  Faudiet's  pamphlet  on  the  eulgeot  of  our  di^mte  widi 
France.  There  is  but  one  copy,  which  is  in  die  heads  of  Ad- 
ministiation,  and  I  only  could  obtain  a  reading  in  die  Houssu 
It  is  candid,  argumentative^  well  written,  and  not  in  the  least 
tamted  with  the  fashionable  Fkendi dedamatinn.  AAerapret^ 
full  refutation  of  Pickering^s  aiguments  on  many  pdnts,  blaming, 
however,  the  Directory  in  many  things,  he  straigly  advises  a 
reconciliation.  •  •  • 
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Philadelphia,  2d  January,  1798. 

.  .  •  "Aooording  to  custom,  I  have  been  monstrously  lazy  ever 
since  I  have  been  here,  have  seen  nobody,  not  even  .  .  .  Mr. 
Jefferson,  to  whom  I  owe  a  visit  this  fortnight  past.  I  mean, 
however,  within  a  short  time  to  make  a  powerful  effort  and  to 
pay  half  a  dozen  of  visits  in  one  morning.  .  .  ,  My  greatest 
leisure  time  is  while  Congress  sits,  for  we  have  nothing  of  any 
real  importance  before  us.  .  .  . 

11th  January,  1798. 

.  .  .  You  wonder  at  our  doing  nothing,  but  you  must  know 
that,  generally  speaking,  our  government  always  fails  by  doing  or 
attempting  to  do  and  to  govern  too  mudi,  and  that  things  never 
go  better  than  when  we  are  doing  very  little.  Upon  the  whole^ 
we  remain  in  suspense  in  relation  to  the  most  important  subject 
that  can  attract  our  attention,  the  success  of  our  n^otiation  with 
France,  and  till  we  know  its  fate  we  will  not^  I  believe,  enter 
into  any  business  with  much  spirit. 

lOih  Jaouary,  1798. 

•  .  •  Our  Bituation  grows  critical ;  it  will  require  great  firm- 
ness  to  prevent  this  country  being  invoh'ed  in  a  war  should  oar 
negotiations  with  France  meet  with  great  delay  or  any  serious 
interruption.  We  must  expect  to  be  branded  with  the  usual 
epithets  of  Jacobins  and  tools  of  foreign  influence.  We  most 
have  fortitude  enough  to  despise  the  calunmies  of  the  war-factioii 
and  to  do  our  duty,  notwithstanding  the  situation  in  which  we 
have  been  dragged  by  the  weakness  and  party  spirit  of  our  Ad- 
ministration and  by  the  haughtiness  of  France.  We  must  pre- 
serve self-dignity,  not  suffer  our  country  to  be  debased,  and  yet 
preserve  our  Constitution  and  our  feltow-cttixens  from  the  fiUal 
effects  of  war.  The  task  is  difficult,  and  will  be  impractkaUe 
unless  we  are  supported  by  the  body  of  the  American  people. 
You  know  that  I  am  not  deficient  in  political  fintitade,  and  I 
feel  therefore  perfectly  diqKwed  to  do  my  duty  to  its  full  extent 
and  under  every  possible  circumstance.  We  have  made  a  violent 
attack  upon  our  foreign  intercourse,  as  it  relates  to  tlie  increase 
of  ministers  abroad,  of  ministerial  influence,  &c,  and  we  have 
made  it  violent  because  it  is  of  imjiortance  that  we  should  begin 
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to  assume  that  high  tone  which  we  must  necessarily  support  in 
case  of  worse  news  from  France,  and  because  there  is  no  other 
way  to  make  anjr  important  impression  upon  public  opinion.  •  •  • 

80tb  JanuAiy,  1798. 
Indeed  I  am  to  blame.  I  should  have  written  to  you  two 
days  earlier,  and  it  is  no  sufficient  justification  that  I  have  been 
interrupted  every  moment  I  had  set  aside  to  converse  with  you. 
My  mind  has,  it  is  true,  be^  uncommonly  taken  up  and  agitated 
by  die  question  now  before  Congress.  The  ground  is  so  exten- 
sive, the  views  and  principles  of  the  two  parties  so  fully  displayed 
in  the  debate,  so  much  yet  remains  to  be  said  and  ideas  upon 
that  sulgect  crowd  so  much  upon  my  mind,  that  I  think  it  im- 
portant to  speak  again,  and  feel  afraid  that  it  will  not  be  in  my 
power  to  do  justice  to  my  own  feelings  and  to  the  cause  in 
which  we  are  engaged.  The  snlgect  has  the  same  effect  upon 
many  others;  it  keeps  Nicholas  and  Dr.  Jones  almost  in  a  fever, 
and  it  has  actually  made  Brent  very  aide*  It  is  not  that  we  ex- 
pect  at  present  to  carry  the  question;  H  stands  so  much  on  party 
grounds  that  we  cannot  expect  at  onoe  to  break  upon  their  well- 
oiganind  phalanx;  but  we  must  lay  the  foundation  in  the  minds 
of  the  disinterested  and  moderate  part  d*  their  own  side  d*  the 
House  of  a  change  as  to  the  general  pdicy  of  our  affiurs.  We 
must  show  to  the  President  and  his  coonseUori  that  we  nnder- 
sland  fully  their  principles^  and  we  must  publish  and  expose  to 
the  people  of  America  the  true  grounds  upon  whidi  both  parties 
act  in  imd  out  of  Congress.  .  .  . 

Sd  F^brvary,  1798. 
•  •  ;  Although  I  had  intmided  not  to  write  till  to-morrow, 
when  I  will  have  time  to  converw  mora  amply  with  you,  yet 
having  a  few  minutes  to  spare  this  morning  I  thonj^t  you  would 
be  glad  to  hear  something  d*  myadf  and  of  our  CoQgressiooal  dis- 
pute whidi  has  interrupted  our  debates  on  the  foreign  mimsters. 
As  to  myself,  I  am  very  well  and  feel  In  pratty  good  q>irits.  I 
have  been  so  long  used  to  personal  abuse  from  party  that  I  hardly 
knew  I  had  ktely  received  any  till  your  letter  informed  me  that 
you  had  felt  on  the  oooasioa;  but,  upon  the  whole,  that  cirenm- 
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stance  cannot  make  me  unhappy.  We  have  a  new  acquisition  in 
our  family^  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Law  (she  \vas^  you  know,  Miss  Custis), 
both  very  agreeable,  and  I  feel  quite  rejoiced  that  there  should 
be  some  female  in  our  circle  in  order  to  soflen  our  manners; 
indeed,  the  dispute  between  Griswold  and  Lyon  sho^vs  you  what 
asperity  has  taken  place  between  members  of  Congress.  The 
facts  you  now  know  from  the  accoimts  in  the  papers,  the  report 
of  the  committee,  and  Lyon's  defence  in  this  morning's  Aurora. 
I  must  only  add  that  there  is  but  little  delicacy  in  the  usual  con- 
versation of  most  Connecdcut  gentlemen ;  that  they  have  con- 
tracted a  habit  of  saying  very  hard  things,  and  that  considering 
Lyon  as  a  low-life  fellow  they  were  under  no  restraint  in  r^ard 
to  him.  No  man  can  blame  Lyon  for  having  resented  the  insult. 
All  must  agree  in  reprobating  the  mode  he  selected  to  show  his 
resentment,  and  the  place  where  the  act  was  committed.  As  two- 
thirds  are  necessary  to  expel,  he  will  not,  I  believe,  be  expelled, 
but  probably  be  reprimanded  at  the  bar  by  the  Speaker.  •  •  • 

The  once  iamous  affiur  of  Lyon  and  Griswold  is  narrated  in 
every  history  or  memoir  that  deals  with  the  time,  and  the  facts 
are  given  at  large  in  the  Annals  of  Congress.  l^Ir.  Galhtin's 
comment  on  CcHmecticut  manners  is  supported  by  ample  evidence, 
among  which  the  contemporaneous  remarks  of  the  Due  de  Roche- 
foucauld-Liancourt  may  be  consulted  with  advantage,  himself 
one  of  the  very  few  thorough  gentlemen  in  feeling  who  have 
ever  criticised  America.  General  Samuel  Smith,  of  Maryland, 
whose  evidence  may  be  supposed  impartial,  since  his  party  diarao- 
ter  was  at  this  time  not  strongly  marked,  told  the  stoiy  of  Gris- 
wold and  Lyon  to  the  conunittee ;  after  narrating  a  bantering 
oonversation  which  had  been  going  on  in  the  rear  of  the  House 
between  Matthew  Lyon,  of  Vermont,  Roger  GriswoM,  of  Con- 
necticut, the  Speaker  (Dayton,  of  New  Josgr),  and  others,  General 
Smith  continued : 

^  Mr.  Griswold  had  removed  outside  of  the  bar  to  where  Mr. 
Lyon  stood.  At  this  time,  having  left  my  seat  with  intention  to 
leave  the  House,  I  leaned  on  the  bur  next  to  Mr.  Lyon  and  front- 
ing Mr.  Griswold.  Mr.  Lyon  having  observed  (still  directing 
himself  to  the  Speaks)  that  could  he  have  the  same  opportunity 
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of  explanation  that  he  had  in  his  own  district,  he  did  not  doubt 
he  could  change  the  opinion  of  the  people  in  Connecticut  Mr. 
Griswold  then  said,  ^  If  you,  Mr,  Lyon,  should  go  into  Connecti- 
cut, you  could  not  change  the  opinion  of  the  meanest  hostler  in 
the  State/  To  which  Mr.  Lyon  then  said,  'That  may  be  your 
opinion,  but  I  think  differently,  and  if  I  was  to  go  into  Connecti- 
cut, I  am  sure  I  could  produce  tbe  effect  I  have  mentioned.' 
Air.  Griswold  then  said,  'Colonel  Lyon,  when  you  go  into  Con- 
necticut you  had  better  take  with  you  the  wooden  sword  that 

was  attached  to  you  at  the  camp  at !    On  whidi  Mr.  Lyon 

spit  in  Mr.  Griswold's  face,  who  coolly  took  his  handkerchief  out 
of  bis  pocket  and  wiped  his  faoe.^ 

Some  days  afterwards,  while  Lyon  was  sitting  at  his  desk  just 
before  the  House  was  called  to  otder,  Griswold  walked  across 
the  House  and  beat  him  over  the  head  and  shoulders  ^  with  all 
his  foroe^  with  ''a  huge  yellow  hidcoiy  cane."  Lyon  disengaged 
himself  from  his  desk,  got  hold  d*  the  Congressional  tongs,  and 
attempted  to  try  thdr  power  on  the  head  of  the  Connecticut 
member,  whereupon  Mr.  Griswold  dosed  with  him  and  they  both 
rolled  on  the  floor,  various  members  polling  them  apart  by  the 
l^s,  while  the  £fpeaker,  justly  indipiant,  cried,  ^ What!  take 
hold  of  a  man  by  the  1^!  thi^  is  no  way  to  take  hdU  of  himP 
Being,  however,  pulled  apart  by  this  iivq|;ular  process,  they  went 
on  to  endanger  the  perBonal  safety  of  membans  by  sirildng  at 
each  other  with  sticks  in  the  lobbies  and  about  die  House  at 
intervals  thi^ough  the  day,  until  at  last  Mr.H.  G.Otassaooeeded 
in  procuring  the  intervention  of  the  House  to  compel  a  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities.  Lyon,  though  a  vefy  roo{^  qmmen  of 
democnuy,  was  by  no  means  a  contemptible  man,  and,  politioB 
aside,  showed  eneigy  and  dmradar  in  his  subsequent  career. 
Mr.  Griswold  was  one  of  the  aUest  and  most  prominent  members 
of  the  Federal  party,  and  abo  one  d*  the  most  violent  in  his 
political  orthodoxy  then  and  afterwards. 

OALLATIK  TO  HIS  WIPB. 

M  Fsbrosry,  1798. 
.  .  .  TTe  are  stfll  hunting  the  Lyon,  and  it  is  indeed  the 
most  unpleasant  and  unprofitable  business  tliat  ever  a  reqieot* 
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able  representative  body  did  pursae.  Enough  on  that  subject, 
for  I  hear  too  much  of  it  eveiy  day.  ...  I  am  good  for  nothing 
without  you.  I  think  and  I  smoke  and  I  fret  and  I  sleep  and 
I  eat,  but  that  is  really  the  sum  total  of  the  enjoyments  both  of 
my  body  and  soul.  I  walk  not^  I  visit  not,  I  read  not,  and, 
you  know,  alas,  I  Avrite  not  .  •  • 

18th  February,  1798. 
•  •  .  Are  you  as  tired  of  modem  Congressional  debates  as  I 
am?  I  suspect  you  wish  your  husband  had  no  share  in  them, 
and  was  in  New  York  instead  of  attending  the  farcical  exhibi- 
tion whidi  has  taken  place  here  this  last  week ;  and  indeed  my 
beloved  Hannah  is  not  mistaken.  I  feel  as  I  always  do  when 
absent  from  her,  more  anxious  to  be  with  her  than  about  any- 
thing else;  but  in  addition  to  that  gaieral  feeling  I  am  really 
disgusted  at  the  turn  of  public  debates,  and  if  nothing  biit  such 
subjects  was  to  attract  our  attention  it  must  be  the  desire  of 
every  roan  of  sense  to  be  out  of  such  a  body.  The  afiectation 
of  delicacy,  the  horror  expressed  against  illiberal  imputations 
and  vulgar  language  in  the  mouth  of  an  Otis  or  a  Brooks,  were 
suflBciently  ridiculous ;  but  when  I  saw  the  most  modest,  the 
most  decent,  the  most  delicate  roan,  I  will  not  say  in  Congress, 
but  that  I  ever  met  in  private  conversation,  when  I  saw  Mr. 
Nidiolas  alone  dare  to  extenuate  the  indecency  of  the  act  com- 
mitted by  Lyon,  and  when  I  saw  at  the  same  time  Colonel 
Parker,  tremblingly  alive  to  the  least  indelicate  and  vulgar  ex- 
presskm  of  the  Vermontcer,  vole  in  favor  of  his  expulsion,  I 
thought  the  business  went  beyond  forbearance,  and  the  whole  of 
the  proceeding  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  affected  cant  of  pre- 
tended delicacy  or  the  oflbpring  of  bitter  party  spirit  And 
after  all  that,  the  question  recurs,  When  shall  I  go  and  visit 
New  York?  Abs,  my  love,  I  do  not  know  it  I  am  bound 
here  the  slave  of  my  constituents  and  the  slave  of  my  |K>litical 
friends.  We  do  not  know  whidi  day  may  bring  the  most  im- 
portant iHisiness  before  us.  Every  vote  is  important,  and  our 
side  of  tlie  House  is  so  extremely  weak  in  speakers  and  in  men 
of  business  tliat  it  is  expected  that  at  least  Nichoks  and  myself 
must  stay,  and  at  all  events  be  ready  to  give  our  support  on  the 
floor  to  tliose  measures  upon  whidi  the  political  8aI\*ation  of  the 

18 
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Union  may  perhaps  eventually  depend.     I  feel  it^  therefore,  a 
matter  of  duty  now  to  stay.  .  •  . 

28d  February,  1798. 

.  •  •  Do  you  want  to  know  the  fisishionable  news  of  the 
day?  The  President  of  the  United  States  has  written,  in  an- 
swer to  the  managers  of  the  ball  in  honor  of  G.  Washington's 
birthday,  that  he  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  informing 
them  that  he  dedmed  going.  The  court  is  in  'a  prodigious 
uproar  about  that  important  event  The  ministers  and  thdr 
wives  do  not  know  how  to  act  upon  the  occasion ;  the  friends  of 
the  old  court  say  it  is  dreadful,  a  monstrous  insult  to  the  late 
President;  the  officers  and  office-seekers  try  to  apologize  for  Mr* 
Adams  by  insisting  that  he  feels  conscientious  scruples  against 
going  to  places  of  that  description,  but  it  is  proven  against  him 
that  he  used  to  go  when  Vice-Prendent  How  they  will  finally 
settle  it  I  do  not  know;  but  to  come  to  my  own  share  of  the 
business.  A  most  powerful  battery  was  opened  against  me  to 
induce  me  to  go  to  the  said  ball;  it  would  be  remarked;  it  would 
look  well ;  it  would  show  that  we  democrats,  and  I  speoiallyy 
felt  no  reluctance  in  showing  my  respect  to  the  person  of  Mr. 
TTashington,  but  that  our  olgections  to  levees  and  to  birthday 
balls  applied  only  to  its  being  a  Preridential,  uiul-icpublican 
establishment,  and  that  we  were  only  afraid  of  its  being  made  a 
prededent ;  and  then  it  would  mortify  Mr.  Adams  and  please 
Mr.  Washington.  All  those  aiiguments  will  appear  veiy  weak 
to  you  when  on  paper,  but  they  were  urged  by  a  fine  lady,  by 
Mrs.  Law,  and  when  supported  by  her  handsome  black  eyes 
they  appeared  very  formidable.  Yet  I  resisted  and  came  off 
conqueror,  although  I  was,  as  a  reward,  to  lead  h^  in  the  room, 
to  dance  with  her,  Ac ;  all  which,  by  the  by,  w&re  addittooal 
reasons  for  my  staying  at  home.  Our  dab  have  given  me  great 
credit  (at  my  firmness,  and  we  have  agreed  that  tn^o  or  three  of 
OS  who  are  accustomed  to  go  to  these  places,  Langdon,  Brent, 
&C.,  will  go  this  time  to  please  the  Law  family.  •  .  • 

27th  Ftbmary,  1798. 
•  •  •  We  are  pretty  quiet  at  present ;  G.  and  L.  business  at 
an  end.    Tlie  other  party  found  that  L.  could  not  be  expelledi 
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on  account  of  the  assault  committed  on  him^  and  the  question 
as  to  his  first  misbehavior  was  already  decided  in  the  negative. 
They  concluded^  therefore,  not  to  expel  G.,  and  we  generally 
joined  them  on  the  same  principle  upon  which  we  had  acted  in 
respect  to  L.,  and  we  tlien  proposed  to  reprimand  both ;  but 
their  anxiety  to  shelter  G.  from  any  kind  of  censure  induced 
them  to  reject  that  proposal — 48  to  47 — through  the  means  of 
the  previous  question.  .  *  . 

2d  Miirch,  1798. 
...  I  spoke  yesterday  three  hours  and  a  quarter  on  the 
foreign  intercourse  bill,  and  my  friends,  who  >vaiit  the  speech  to 
be  circulated,  mean  to  have  it  printed  in  pamphlets,  and  have 
laid  upon  me  the  heavy  tax  of  inTiting  it.  I  wish  you  were 
here  to  assist  me  and  correct  Alas,  I  Mish  you  upon  every 
possible  account  .  •  • 

6tb  March,  179a 

•  •  •  The  task  imposed  upon  me  by  my  friends  to  write  my 
speech,  of  which  they  are  going  to  print  two  thousand  copies, 
leaves  me  no  time  to  converse  with  you.  I  had  rather  speak 
forty  than  write  one  speech.  I  have  received  your  letter,  and 
will  expect  you  anxiously ;  the  roads  ^re  \ery  deep,  but  the 
weather  delightful.  .  •  •  You  will  receive  by  this  day's  post  the 
popers  containing  the  French  intended  decree.  It  will,  I  am 
afraid,  put  us  in  a  still  more  critical  situation.  They  behave 
still  worse  than  I  was  afraid  from  their  haughtiness  thc}-  would. 
May  God  save  us  from  a  war !    Adieu.  .  •  . 

IStb  Karfh,  1798. 

•  •  •  I  feel  now  as  desirous  tliat  you  should  not  be  on  the 
rood  during  this  boisterous,  damp  woUher  as  I  was  anxious  last 
week  to  see  you  arrived.  •  •  •  I  cannot  form  any  conjecture  of 
the  plans  of  oar  statesmen ;  they  hnxe  got  a  majority,  and  if  they 
are  unanimous  among  themselves  they  may  do  what  they  pleose. 
So  far  OS  Icon  judge  and  hear,  it  seems  that  the  otlier  despatches 
of  our  commifisionera  at  Paris  will  not  be  communicated  to  us, 
under  the  plea  tliat  they  contain  detiMls  which  might  injure  their 
penonal  safety  there ;  but  it  is  whispered  that  the  true  reason  is 
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because  their  contents  might  injure  the  party,  either  because  tliey 
declare  that  their  powers  were  not  sufficient,  or  because  they  inti- 
mate that  France  has  no  objection  to  treat  with  the  United  States, 
but  has  some  personal  objections  to  the  individuals  appointed  for 
that  purpose.  This  last  reason,  if  true,  appears  to  me  a  very  bad 
plea  on  the  part  of  France,  who  have  nothing  to  do,  that  I  can 
see,  with  the  personal  character  or  politics  of  the  envoys  our 
government  may  tliink  fit  to  appoint  But  it  is  perhaps  appre- 
hended by  our  Administration  tliat  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  would 
injure  their  own  diaracter  here  by  evincing  a  want  of  sincerity  or 
of  wi3dom.\[  rather  think,  although  it  is  extremely  doubtful;  that 
the  arming  mercliantmen  will  not  take  place;  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  frigates  will  be  armed  and  a  dozen  of  vessels  that  may 
carry  from  fourteen  to  twenty  guns  be  purchased,  and  both  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  President  to  act  as  convoj's  and  to  protect  the 
coast  (by  coast  I  mean  not  only  our  harbors,  but  to  the  extent  of 
one  or  two  hundred  miles  off)  against  the  privateers,  who  may 
be  expected  to  come  on  a  spring  cruise  to  take  British  goods  in 
our  vessels.  All  this  will  be  very  expensive,  of  little  real  utility, 
and  may  involve  us  still  deeper.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be 
wiser  to  wait  at  all  events^  to  bear  with  the  loss  of  a  few  more 
captures,  and  to  see  whether  peace  will  not  be  ccmduded  this 
spring  between  France  and  England,  an  event  which  to  me  ap- 
pears highly  probable,  and  if  it  does  not,  what  will  be  the  result 
of  the  intended  invasion.  May  Grod  preserve  to  us  the  blessings 
of  peaoe^  and  may  they  soon  be  restored  to  all  the  European 
nations!  ... 

GALLATIN  TO  MARIA  NICHOLSON. 

Philaobltbia,  lOUi  Joly,  1708. 
•  ••  I  see  the  proeecations  of  printers  are  going  on.  I  do  not 
admire  much  the  manner  in  whidi  the  new  editor  of  the  Time- 
Piece  oonducts  his  paper.  Cool  discussion  and  fiur  statements 
of  iads  are  the  only  proper  modes  of  oonvejring  tmth  and  dis- 
seminating sound  prindploB.  Let  squibs  and  virulent  paragraphs 
be  the  exclusive  privilege  of  Fenno,  Porcupine  &  Co.,  and  let 
those  papers  which  really  are  intended  to  supiiort  Republicanism 
unite  candor  and  moderation  to  unconquerable  firmness.     Pieces 
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may  be  written  in  an  animated  style  without  offending  deoencj-. 
This  is  the  more  necessary  at  a  time  when  the  period  of  perse- 
cution is  b^nningy  and  at  this  peculiar  crisis  prudence  might 
enforce  what  pmpriety  at  all  times  should  dictate.  •  .  • 

The  Time-Piece  was  a  newspaper  originally  edited  by  Freneau, 
the  poet,  who  soon  associated  Matthew  L.  Davis  in  the  direction.  '^ 
After  a  few  montlis  of  editorship,  Freneau  seems  to  have  retired, 
and  in  March,  1798,  Davis  became  the  sole  responsible  editor. 
Tlie  Time-Piece  was  short-lived,  and  expired  about  six  weeks 
after  I^Ir.  Gallatin's  letter  was  written. 

'  The  speech  on  Foreign  Intercourse,  made  on  the  1st  March, 
1798,  was  that  in  which  Mr.  Gallatin  rose  to  a  freer  and  more 
rhetorical  treatment  of  his  sulyect  than  had  yet  been  his  custom.  ^^ 
The  motion  was  to  cut  off  the  appropriations  for  our  ministers 
in  Berlin  and  Holland,  which  would  have  limited  our  diplo- 
matic service  to  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Spain.  Mr.  Gallatin 
began  by  proving,  against  the  9^tcefmX  aiguments,  that  the 
House  m^t  lawfully  refuse  appropriations,  and  then  proceeded 
to  attadc  the  iHiole  system  of  diplomatic  ooonections  and  com* 
merdal  treaties,  asking  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  had 
derived  any  oommeldal  advantages  from  the  commercial  treaties 
we  had  made,  and  entering  into  an  eloquent  discussion  of  the 
dangers  attending  increase  of  executive  patronage  and  influ- 
ence. <'Wliat  has  become  of  the  Cortes  of  Spain?  Of  the 
States-General  of  Fnum?  Of  the  Diets  of  Denmaric?  Every- 
where we  find  the  executive  in  the  ponession  of  legishtive, 
of  absolute  powers.  The  glimmerings  of  liber^  whk^h  for  a 
moment  shone  in  Europe  were  owing  to  the  decay  of  the  feudal 
system.*'  To  Mr.  Bayard,  who  had  aigued  that  the  executive 
was  the  weakest  brandi  of  the  govenunent  and  VMfk  in  danger 
of  encroadunent,  be  replied:  ^To  sudi  doctrines  avowed  on  this 
floor,  to  sodi  systems  as  the  plan  of  government  which  the  late 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  Hamilton)  proposed  in  the  con- 
vention, may  perhaps  be  ai«ribed  that  belief  in  a  port  of  the 
community,  the  belief,  which  was  yesterday  represented  v^  highly 
criminal,  that  there  exis^  in  America  a  monarehico-ari^tocratic 
faction  who  would  m-ish  to  impose  upon  us  the  substance  of  the 
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British  government.  I  have  allowed  myself  to  make  this  last^ 
observation  only  in  reply  to  the  gentleman  who  read  the  paper  I  j 
alluded  to.^  It  is  painful  to  recriminate ;  I  wish  denunciations  / 
to  be  avoided^  and  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  ascribing  im)roper  I 
motives  to  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  ANever  ^. 
^  shall  I  erect  myself  into  a  high-priest  of  the  Constitution^  / 

assuming  the  keys  of  political  salvation  and  damning  witliout  I 
mercy  whosoever  diflfers  witli  me  in  opinion.    But  what  tone  is  I 
assumed  to  us  by  some  gentlemen  on  this  floor?    If  we  com-  ) 
plain  of  the  prodigality  of  a  branch  of  tlie  Administration  or 
wish  to  control  it  by  refusing  to  appropriate  all  tlie  money  which 
is  asked,  we  are  stigmatized  as  disoiganizere ;  if  we  oppose  the 
growth  of  systems  of  taxation,  we  are  chai^ged  with  a  design  of 
subverting  the  OoostitatioD  and  of  making  a  revolution ;  if  we 
attempt  to  check  the  ext^isioii  of  our  political  connections  with 
European  nations,  we  are  branded  with  the  epithet  of  Jacobins. 
Revolutions  and  Jacobinism  do  not  flow  from  tliat  line  of  policy 
we  wish  to  see  adopted*    They  belong,  they  exclusively  belong 
to  the  system  we  resist ;  tiiey  are  its  hist  stage,  the  bst  page  in 
the  book  of  the  history  of 'governments  under  its  influence.'' 

The  q>eech,  which  was  in  effect  a  vigorous  and  eloquent 

defence  of  I^Ir.  Jeflerson's  Mazaei  letter,  although  that  letter  was 

^    baroly  mentioned  in  its  course,  is  probably  tlie  best  ever  made  on 

the  opposition  side  in  the  Federalist  days,  and  ranks  with  tliat 

of  Fisher  Ames  on  the  British  trcotty,  as  representing  the  highest 

pobt  respectively  attained  by  tlie  reprerii^ntative  orators  of  the 

^\  two  parties.    Doubtless  Mr.  GalhUn  saw  reason  in  his  maturer 

^ '  age  to  modify  his  opinions  of  commercial  treaties,  for  a  brge 

part  of  the  twelve  best  years  of  his  life  was  subsequently  pa:^c«ed 

in  n^otaations  for  oomroerdal  treaties  with  Enghuid,  France, 

and  the  Xetberlands;  posribly,  too,  he  modified  his  hostilit)-  to 

diplomatic  oonnectioDS  with  Europe,  for  bitter  experience  taught 

him  that  too  little  diplomatic  coiinecCion  might  prodoce  worse 

evils  than  too  mudi ;  but  be  never  overcame  his  jealousy  of 

^   executive  power,  and  never  doubted  the  propriety  of  his  courae 

in  1798.    \\liether  the  time  is  to  come  when  Mr.  Gallatin's  views 

'  ■      '  <■  ■ 

*  Hr.  Goii,  of  Connecticut,  bad  r%tA  Mr.  JdTenon*!  If  ftxaei  letter. 
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in  regard  to  the  diplomatic  service  will  be  universally  adopted 
may  remain  a  matter  for  dispute ;  the  essential  point  to  be  re- 
membered b  that  in  1798  the  majority  in  Ck>ngress  made  a  de- 
liberate and  persistent  attempt  to  place  extraordinary  powers  in 
the  hands  of  the  President,  with  a  view  to  the  possible  necessity 
for  the  use  of  such  powers  in  case  of  domestic  difficulties  then 
fully  expected  to  occur.  The  extreme  Federalists  hoped  that  a 
timely  exercise  of  force  on  their  side  might  decide  ^e  contest 
permanently  in  their  favor.  They  were  probably  mistaken,  for, 
as  their  corresp<mdence  shows,^  there  never  was  a  time  when 
the  political  formulas  of  Hamilton,  George  Cabot,  Fisher  Ames, 
Gouvemeur  Morris,  and  Rufus  Griswold  could  have  been 
applied  even  in  New  England  with  a  diance  of  ioiceess;  but  it 
is  none  the  leas  certain  that  a  small  knot  of  such  men,  with  no 
resources  other  than  their  own  energy  anJ  will,  practically  created 
the  Constitution,  administered  the  government  under  it  for  ten  ^ 
years,  and  at  last  very  nearly  overthrew  it  rather  than  surrender 
their  power.  Fisher  Ames,  one  of  their  ablest  diiefs,  thought  in 
1806  that  there  wane  hardly  five  hundred  who  fully  shared  his 
(pinions.*  It  was  against  the  tbeoretksal  doctrines  and  ulteri<H* 
aims  of  this  political  sdiool  that  Ifr.  Gallatin  was  now  waging 
active  war. 

The  difficulties  with  France  were  on  the  point  of  a  tremendous 
explosion,  but  he  avoided  so  fiur  as  possible  every  public  reference 
to  the  subject  As  a  native  of  Greneva  be  had  no  roaaon  to  love 
France.  Unfortunately,  the  distinction  between  Geneva  and 
France  was  not  one  to  whk^  his  opponents  or  the  publio  were 
likely  to  pay  attention;  to  them  be  was  essentially  a  Frenchman,  ^ 
and  he  could  not  expect  to  be  heard  with  patience.  Neverthe- 
less, he  was  not  absolutely  silent  As  the  conduct  of  the  French 
Directory  pushed  our  government  nearer  and  nearer  to  war,  be 
reoogniaed  the  hd  and  accepted  it,  but  oiged  that  if  war  was 
necessary  the  House  diould  at  least  avow  the  fact,  and  not  be 
drawn  into  it  by  the  pretence  that  it  already  ezisled  by  the  act 


s  SMetpedftllj  O«org«  Cabot  to  Pickering,  Uth  FeVmary,  1804.  Lodgo't 
Cabot,  p.  341. 
>  Sm  Works  of  Fiiber  Ainet,  ii   S54. 
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of  Frauoe.  On  the  27th  March,  Mr.  Gallatin  spoke  on  a  reso- 
lution then  before  the  House  in  oonunittee,  ''that  under  existing 
circumstances  it  is  not  expedient  for  the  United  States  to  resort 
to  war  against  the  French  republic,"  and  after  recapitulating  the 
steps  of  both  govemmentB  and  the  last  decree  of  France,  he 
said,  ''I  di£kr  in  opinion  from  the  gentleman  last  up  (Mr. 
Sewall,  of  Massachusetts)  that  this  is  a  declaration  of  war.  I 
allow  it  would  be  justifiable  cause  for  war  for  this  country,  and 
that  on  this  account  it  is  neeessarjr  to  agree  to  or  i^ect  the  pres- 
ent proposition,  in  order  to  determioe  the  ground  intended  to  be 
taken.  For,  though  there  maj  be  justifiable  cause  for  vrar,  if  it 
is  not  our  interest  to  go  to  war  the  resolution  will  be  adopted. 
.  •  .  The  conduct  of  France  must  tend  to  destroy  that  influence 
which  gentlemen  have  so  oAen  complained  of  as  existing  in  this 
countiy.  Indeed,  I  am  convinced  that  at  the  commencement  of 
her  revolution  there  was  a  great  enthusiasm  amongst  our  citijoens 
in  fisivor  of  her  cause,  whidi  natundly  arose  from  their  having 
been  engaged  in  a  similar  contest;  but  I  believe  these  feelings 
have  been  greatly  diminished  by  her  late  oondoot  towards  this 
countr}'.  I  tliiiik,  therefore,  that  whether  we  engage  in  war  or 
remain  in  a'  state  of  peace,  much  need  not  be  apprehended  from 
the  influence  of  France  in  our  councils.'' 

A  few  days  afterwards^  on  the  3d  April,  the  President  sent  to 
OoogrcBS  the  fiunous  X.Y^  deytohes,  whidi  set  tlie  country 
in  a  flame,  and  for  a  time  swept  away  all  efieetive  resistance  to 
the  war  policy.  Tlie»<e  despatches  were  discussed  by  tlie  House 
in  secret  session,  and  there  are  no  letters  or  memoranda  of  Mr. 
Gallatin  which  reflect  his  feelings  in  regard  to  them.  His  poliqr, 
however,  is  dearly  foreshadowed  by  his  coarse  before,  as  it  was 
consistently  carried  out  by  bis  course  after,  the  excitement  Be- 
lieving, as  be  did,  tliat  America  had  nothing  to  fear  but  foreign 
^y  war,  he  preferred  enduring  almost  any  ityuries  rather  than  resort 
to  that  measure.  His  convidioQ  that  war  was  the  most  danger* 
ous  posrible  course  whidi  the  United  States  could  adopt  was 
founded  on  sound  reason,  and  was  in  reality  shared  by  a  vast 
majority  of  his  feUow-dtheeos,  who  were  divided  in  prindple 
X  rather  by  the  question  whether  war  could  be  avoided  and  whether 
resistance  was  not  the  means  best  calculated  to  prevent  it.    He 
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took  dear  ground  on  this  subject  in  a  speech  made  on  April  19 
in  the  discussion  on  war  measures :  ^ 

'^  The  committee  is  told  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Harper)  that  if  we  do  not  resist,  France  will  go  on 
step  by  step  in  her  course  of  aggressions  against  this  country. 
This  is  mere  matter  of  speculation.  It  is  possible  France  may 
go  on  in  this  way.  If  she  goes  on  to  make  war  upon  us^  then 
let  our  vessels  be  used  in  their  full  power.  Let  us  not,  however, 
act  on  speculative  grounds,  but  examine  our  present  situation, 
and,  if  better  than  war,  let  us  keep  it  The  committee  has  been 
told  that  this  doctrine  is  a  doctrine  of  submission.  The  gentle- 
man calls  war  by  the  name  of  resistance,  and  they  give  the 
aj^llatioii  <^  abject  submissioQ  to  a  continuance  of  forbear- 
ance under  our  present  losses  and  captures.  I  affix  a  different 
idea  to  the  word  submission.  I  would' call  it  submission  to 
purdiase  peace  with  money.  I  would  call  it  submission  to  accept  h 
of  ignominious  torms  of  peace.  I  would  call  it  submission  to 
make  any  acknowledgments  unworthy  <^  an  independent  coun- 
try. I  would  call  it  submission  to  give  up  by  treaty  any  right 
which  we  possess.  I  would  call  it  subnusston  to  rccognijDe  by 
treaty  any  claim  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nations.  But  tliere  is 
a  great  difference  between  surrendering  by  treaty  our  rights  and 
independence  as  a  nation,  and  daying, '  We  have  met  with  cap- 
tures and  losses  from  the  presfmt  European  war;  but,  as  it  is 
coming  to  a  dose,  it  is  not  our  interest  to  enter  into  it,  but  rather 
to  go  on  as  we  have  done.'  This  I  think  would  be  a  wise  oourse, 
and  extremely  different  from  a  state  of  submission/' 

For  these  remarks  Mr.  Gallatin  was  violently  assailed,  the 
Speaker  (Dayton)  leading  the  attadc  Perhaps  the  sting  lay, 
however,  not  so  mudi  in  what  the  Speaker  called  its  ^  tame  and 
sabmissive  language,^  as  in  its  implied  suggestion  that  Mr.  Jajr's 
treaty,  not  a  merely  passive  attitude  of  protest,  was  the  real  act 
of  submission.  Whether  his  policy  was  correct  or  not  is  a 
matter  of  judgment  in  regard  to  which  enough  has  already  been 
said;  but  there  would  seem  to  have  been  nothing  in  his  language 
or  in  his  sentiments  that  justified  die  savageness  with  which  he 
was  assailed.  In  truth,  after  the  X.Y.2L  storm  burst,  Grallatin 
was  left  to  bear  its  brunt  alone  in  Congress,  and  the  forbearance 
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which  he  exercised  in  r^ard  to  personalities  was  not  imitated  by 
his  6pponents;  Mr.  R.  G.  Harper,  then  of  Sonth  Carolina, 
Mr.  H.  G.  Otis,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Speaker  Dayton,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Connecticut  gentlemen,  were  as  much  attached 
to  this  kind  of  political  warfare  as  Mr.  Gallatin  was  averse  to 
it,  and,  the  majority  having  now  fiurly  settled  to  their  side,  they 
could  afford  to  resort  freely  to  the  weapons  of  majorities  every- 
where. There  was,  too,  some  excuse  for  the  violence  of.  their 
attacks,  for  Mr.  Gallatin  exhibited  very  extraordinary  powers 
during  the  remainder  of  this  excessively  difficult  session.  Party 
feeling  never  ran  so  high;  he  stood  exposed  to  its  full  force, 
and  by  his  incessant  activity  in  opposition  concentrated  all  its 

f\  energy  upon  himself,  until  to  break  him  down  became  a  veiy 
desirable  object,  for,  though  always  outvoted  <m  war  measures, 
his  influence  was  still  very  troublesome  to  the  AdministratioiL 
On  the  6th  April  of  this  year,  Secretary  Woloott  wrote  to  Ham- 
ilton: ''The  management  of  the  Treasury  becomes  more  and 
more  difficult  The  Legishture  will  not  pass  laws  in  gross. 
"^  Their  appropriations  are  mmute;  Gallatin,  to  idiom  they  yield, 
is  evidently  intending  to  In^eak  down  this  Department  by  diarging 
it  with  an  impracticable  detaiL**^  Three  weeks  later,  on  the 
26th  April,  Mr.  Jeflferson  wrote  from  WasUngton  to  Mr.  Mad- 
ison: ''The  provimonal  army  €£  20,000  men  will  meet  aome 
difficulty.  It  would  surely  be  rgeoted  if  our  members  were  all 
here.  Giles,  dopton,  Oabell,  and  Nidiolas  have  gone,  and  Clay 
goes  to-morrow.  •  •  .  Parker  has  completely  gone  over  to  the 
vrar  party.  In  this  state  of  things  tiiey  will  cany  what  they 
please.  One  of  the  war  party,  in  a  fit  of  nngoarded  passion, 
declared  some  time  ago  they  would  pass  a  citiaen  bill,  an  alien 
bill,  and  a  sedition  bill ;  accordingly,  aome  days  ago  Coit  hid  a 
motion  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  for  modi- 
f^-ing  the  citiaen  law.    Their  threats  pointed  at  Gallatin,  and  it 

^^  is  believed  they  will  endeav<H*  to  readi  him  by  this  bilL*"  The 
citiacn's  bill  broke  down  so  far  as  it  was  aimed  at  Mr.  Gallatin, 
the  Constitution  standing  in  the  way ;  but  the  feeling  bdiind  it 

>  GIbWt  AdmlnbtnUoBt,  Ac.,  H.  45. 
*  Jeffertoa't  Works,  It.  €37. 
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was  so  strong  that  a  serious  attempt  was  made  to  amend  the 
Constitution  itself.  Long  afterwards  Mr.  Grallatin  recurred  to 
this  scheme  in  a  letter  to  Samuel  Breck,  dated  20th  June,  1843.* 
He  said,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  made  by  Mr.  Breck,  "  I  believe 
the  '  black  cockade'  of  1798  to  have  been  worn  exclusively  by 
members  of  the  Federal  party,  but  certainly  not  by  all  of  them, 
^fany  did  object  to  such  external  badge ;  to  what  extent  it  ^vas 
adopted  I  really  cannot  say,  as  I  have  but  a  general  and  vague 
recollection  of  that  slight  incident  In  some  other  respects  my 
impaired  memory  is  more  retentive,  and  I  have  not  forgotten 
acts  of  kindness.  Your  mention  of  Mr.  Hare  reminds  me,  and 
I  do  recollect  with  feelings  of  gratitude,  that  his  father  was  the 
principal  agent  in  arresting  in  Pennsylvania  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  proposed  and  adopted  by 
the  New  England  States,  which  was  personally  directed  against 
me.  And  I  may  add  that,  notwithstanding  the  heat  of  party 
feelings,  I  was  alwajrs  treated  with  personal  kindness  and  con- 
sideration by  Mr.  Hare's  father  and  by  his  connections, — ^the 
Willing,  Bingham,  and  Powell  families.  It  is  well  known  that 
I  think  the  general  policy  of  the  Federal  party  at  that  time  to 
liave  been  erroneous ;  but  independent  of  this,  whidi  is  a  matter 
of  opinion,  it  certainly  became  intoxicated.  The  black  cockade 
was  a  petty  act  of  folly  that  did  not  originate  with  the  leaders; 
bat  tliey  committed  a  series  of  blunders  sufficient  alone  to  have 
given  the  ascendency  to  their  opponents,  and  which  at  this  time 
ap]iean  almost  incredible.'' 

Mr.  Grallatin  made  no  blunders.  He  led  his  party  into  no  ^ 
untenable  positions.  He  offered  no  merely  factious  or  dilatory 
opiMsition.  Beaten  at  one  point  he  turned  to  another,  accepting 
tlie  last  decision  as  final  and  contesting  the  next  step  with  equal 
eneigy.  The  Federalists,  on  their  part,  ga%*e  him  incessant  oo- 
cii])ation.  Feeling  tliat  the  country  was  with  them  and  that  for 
onve  tliere  miis  no  hindrance  to  their  giving  to  government  all 
tlie  **  enieTgy^  it  required  in  order  to  accord  with  their  theories,  « 
the  Administration  party  in  the  Legislature,  without  waiting  even 
fcH*  a  rt^quert  from  the  Prcddent,  proceeded  to  enact  bill  after  bill 

1  Oa11«tin'a  Writings,  rol.  ii.  p.  604. 
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into  kw,  conferring  enlarged  or  doubtful  powers  on  the  Execu- 
tive. Two  of  these,  the  most  famous,  are  mentioned  in  Mr. 
Jefferson's  letter  above  quoted, — ^the  alien  and  sedition  laws. 

There  were  in  fact  two  alien  laws:  one  relating  to  alien 
enemies,  which  was  permanent  in  its  nature  and  applied  only 
during  periods  of  declared  foreign  war;  the  other  relating  to 
alien  friends,  and  limited  in  operation  to  two  years.  This  last 
was  the  subject  of  hot  opposition  and  almost  hotter  advocacy. 
As  enacted,  it  empowered  the  President,  without  process  of  law, 
to  order  out  of  the  country  any  alien  whatever  whom  '^  he  shall 
judge  dangerous''  or  ^  shall  have  reasonable  grounds  to  suspect" 
to  be  dangerous  to  the  public  peace  and  safety ;  and  in  case  of 
disobedience  to  the  order  the  alien  ^  shall,  on  conviction  thereof, 
be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years"  and  be  denied 
the  right  to  become  a  citizen. 

The  sedition  law,  as  enacted,  was  also  limited  to  two  years,  and 
expired  on  the  3d  I^Iarch,  1801,  Its  first  section  was  calculated 
to  annoy  Mr.  Gallatin,  who  had  always  maintained,  in  oppodtioii 
to  his  opponents,  that  the  fisimous  Pittsburg  resolaticms  of  1793 
were  not  illegal,  however  ill-ad\i8ed.  These  resolutions  had 
been  flung  in  his  face  during  every  exciting  d^te  since  he  had 
entered  €>ongress.  The  sedition  law  enacted,  firsts  that  any  per- 
sons who  ''  shall  unlawfully  combine  with  intent  to  oppose"  any 
measure  of  government,  or  to  impede  the  operation  of  any  law,  or 
r  to  prevent  any  officer  Arom  doing  his  duty,  or  who  shall  attempt 
to  procure  any  unlaMrful  combination,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor mnd  punislied  fay  fine  and  imprisonment.  Whether  the 
Pittsbtti^  meeting  came  within  the  terms  of  this  law  was,  how- 
ever, a  matter  of  mere  personal  interest,  about  whidi  Mr.  Gallatin 
did  not  trouble  himself,  but  devoted  ail  his  labor  to  the  second 
section  of  the  bill. 

This  was  certainly  vulnerable  enough.  It  enacted  that  ^if 
any  person  shall  write,  print,  utter,  or  publish,"  or  aid  in  so 
doing,  any  scandal  against  the  government,  or  either  House,  or 
the  Prerident,  with  intent  to  defame,  <h*  to  excite  hatred  or  un- 
lawful combinations  against  the  laws,  he  shall  be  punished  by 
I  fine  and  imprisonment. 
The  alien  law  came  first  under  consideration,  and  ^Ir.  Grallatin 
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took  the  gn>und  that  under  the  Constitution  Congress  had  no 
power  to  restrain  the  residence  of  alien  friends,  this  jwwer  being 
among  those  reserved  to  the  States ;  and  ailer  arguing  this  point 
he  turned  to  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  which  debarred 
Congress  from  prohibiting  *'the  emigration  or  importation  of 
such  persons  as  any  of  the  States  shall  think  propter  to  admit," 
and  maintained  that  this  provision,  so  far  as  it  related  to  immi- 
grants, would  be  defeated  by  the  law,  which  gave  the  President 
the  right  to  remove  such  persons  even  tliough  the  States  might 
admit  them.  His  third  position  was  that  the  law  suspended  the 
right  of  habeas  corpus  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  except  in 
cases  of  rebellion  and  insurrection,  and  that  it  violated  the  clause 
that  **  no  person  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law." 

Tlie  friends  of  the  bill,  Sewall  and  Otis,  of  Massachusetts, 
Bayard,  of  Delaware,  and  Dana,  of  Connecticut,  replied  to  the 
constitutional  olgections  by  deriving  the  authority  of  Congress 
from  the  power  to  regulate  commerce;  from  that  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  to  provide  for  the  conmion  defence  and  general 
welfare ;  and  ultimately  from  the  essential  right  of  every  gov- 
ernment to  protect  itself.  Mr.  Gallatin  made  a  rejoinder  on  each 
of  these  beads^  and  reinforced  his  own  ailments  by  attacking 
the  alleged  necessity  of  tlie  measure  and  dwelling  on  tlie  conflict 
it  tended  to  excite  between  the  general  and  the  State  governments. 
In  the  debate  that  followed,  Mr.  Ilarper  adverted  to  the  plot 
which  be  asserted  to  exist,  ami  of  which  he  intimated  that  the 
opposition  to  this  bill  was  a  part,  aiming  at  the  betrayal  of  the 
country  to  a  Fuench  invading  army.  To  this  insinuation  Mr. 
Gallatin  replied  with  an  exhibition  of  ii*armth  quite  unusual 
with  him ;  be  turned  sharply  upon  Mr.  Ilarper  with  the  ques* 
tion,  ''M^t  I  not,  if  I  chose  to  preserve  as  little  regard  to 
decency  as  that  gentleman,  chai^  him  at  once  with  a  wilful 
intention  to  braak  the  Constitution  and  an  actual  violation  of  the 
oath  lie  has  taken  to  support  it?"  Mr.  Harper'tf  retort  shows 
the  spirit  of  the  majority,  of  whidi  he  was  now  the  acknowledged 
leader.  He  neitlier  apologised  nor  disavowed :  *^  When  a  gentle* 
man,  who  is  generally  so  very  cool,  should  all  at  once  assume  such 
a  tone  of  passion  as  to  forget  all  decorum  of  language,  it  would 
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seem  as  if  the  observation  had  been  properly  applied  to  that 
gentleman."  Obviously  Mr.  Gallatin  was  driven  to  the  wall ; 
the  majority  had  no  idea  of  sparing  him  if  he  laid  himself  open 
to  their  attacks,  and  indeed,  at  this  moment,  to  crush  Mr.  Gralla- 
tin  would  have  been  to  crush  almost  the  last  remnant  of  parlia- 
mentary opposition.  Mr.  Jefferson  has  himself  described  the 
situation  at  this  time  in  language  which,  if  somewhat  exag- 
gerated, is,  as  r^uds  Mr.  Gallatin,  ^essentially  exact^  ^'The 
Federalists'  usurpations  and  violations  of  the  Constitution  at 
that  period,  and  their  majority  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  were 
so  great,  so  decided,  and  so  daring,  that,  after  combating  their 
aggressions  inch  fay  inch  without  being  able  in  the  least  to  check 
their  career,  the  Bepublican  leaders  thought  it  would  be  best  for 
them  to  give  up  their  useless  efforts  there,  go  home,  get  into  their 
respective  Legislatures,  embody  whatever  of  resistance  they  could 
be  formed  into,  and,  if  ineffectual,  to  parish  there  as  in  the  last 
ditch.  All  therefore  retired,  leaving  Mr.  Gallatin  alone  in  the 
House  of  Bepresentativesand  myself  in  the  Senate,  who^  I  then 
presided  as  V ice-President  •  •  •  No  one  who  was  not  a  witness 
to  the  scenes  of  that  gloomy  period  can  form  any  idea  of  the 
afflicting  persecutions  and  personal  indignities  we  had  to  brook." 
Then  it  was  that  the  Federalist  majority,  on  the  18th  May,  1798, 
amended  the  standii^  rules  fay  providing  that  no  member  should 
speak  more  than  once  on  any  question,  either  in  the  House  or  in 
committee  of  the  whole,  an  amendment  intended  to  silence  Mr. 
Gallatin.  He  laughed  at  it,  and,  the  House  \*ery  soon  becoming 
convinced  of  its  uselessness,  tlie  rule  was  repealed. 

The  alien  bill  passed,  after  a  warm  but  a  short  ddiate,  by  a 
vote  of  46  to  40,  and  on  the  6th  July,  ten  days  before  the  ses- 
sion closed,  the  sedition  bill  came  down  from  the  Senate.  As  the 
bill  then  stood,  it  contained  a  dause  enacting  that  ^  if  any  persoa 
shall,  fay  writing,  printing,  or  speaking,  threaten**  an  officer  of 
the  government  *^  with  any  damage  to  his  character,  person,  or 
estate,*'  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  hij^  misdemeanor  and 
be  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment 

Edward  Livingston  immediately  moved  that  the  bill  be  ra- 

>  Works,  Tol.  Ix.  p.  607. 
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jected.  In  opposition  to  this  motion,  and  in  order  to  prove 
the  necessity  of  such  extravagant  l^islation,  Mr.  Allen,  of  Con- 
necticut^ made  an  elaborate  speech,  which  is  still  entertaining 
and  instructive  reading.  He  arraigned  the  newspapers,  and  as- 
serted that  thqr  showed  the  existence  of  a  dangerous  combination 
to  overturn  the  government;  to  this  combination  Mr.  Edward 
Livingston  was  a  party,  as  shown  by  an  extract  from  his  speech 
on  the  alien  bill ;  the  New  York  Time-Piece  was  one  of  its 
organs,  as  shown  by  a  tirade  against  the  President;  the  Aurora, 
of  Philadelphia,  was  anotlier  oi^gan,  ''  the  great  engine  of  all 
these  treasonable  oombinations/'  These  quotations  now  read 
tamely,  and  it  requires  a  considerable  exercise  of  tlie  imagina- 
tion to  understand  how  America  could  ever  have  had  a  sode^ 
to  which  audi  writings  should  have  seemed  dangerous.  I^Ir. 
Harper  himself,  the  author  of  ''The  Plot,''  was  obliged  to 
concede  that  he  did  not  give  mucli  weight  to  the  newspapers ;  in 
his  eyes  Ifr.  Edward  Livingston  was  the  real  offender,  and 
speeches  made  in  that  House  were  the  real  objects  whicli  the  bill 
aimed  to  suppress.  Mr.  Livingston  had  in  fact  announced  that 
the  people  would  oppose  and  the  States  would  not  submit  to  the 
alien  act,  and  added,  in  imitation  of  Lord  Chatham's  famous 
dedaratton,  **  They  ought  not  to  acquiesce,  and  I  pray  to  Grod 
they  never  may."  The  debate  went  on  in  this  style,  with  crimi- 
nations and  recriminations,  until  Mr.  Gallatin  rose.  He  took  the 
ground — ^tbe  only  ground  indeed  which  be  could  take  in  the 
present  stage  of  the  bill — that  necessity  alone  could  warrant  its 
passage;  that  the  proof  of  tliat  necessity  must  be  fumislied  by  its 
supiiortera ;  that  the  proof  thus  far  furnished  was  by  no  means 
suflScient;  that  the  newspaper  paragraphs  dted  fay  Mr.  Allen 
were  not  of  a  nature  to  require  such  a  measure  of  cocrdon ;  that 
the  expressions  used  by  members  in  debate  could  not  be  reached 
by  the  bill;  that  the  bill  itself  as  it  then  stood  was  in  |)art 
useless,  in  part  dependent  on  the  proof  of  necessity^  and  had 
best  be  rejected. 

The  House,  by  a  vote  of  47  to  36,  refused  to  reject  the  bill, 
but  when,  a  few  days  afterwards^  they  entered  on  the  discussion 
of  its  sections,  even  Mr.  Harper  took  the  lead  in  advocating 
considerable  amendments.    By  his  assistance  and  that  of  Mr. 
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Bayard  the  bill  was  remodelled,  and  especially  a  clause  was  in- 
serted allowing  evidence  of  the  truth  to  be  given  in  justification 
^  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  libel,  and  another  giving  to  the 
jury  the  right  to  determine  the  law  and  the  fact  On  the  bill 
as  thus  amended  one  day  of  final  debate  took  place,  closed  on 
the  part  of  the  opposition  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  and  by  Mr.  Harper 
on  behalf  of  the  majority. 

Mr.  Gallatin's  speech  as  reported  is  quite  short,  and  mostly 
devoted  to  the  oonstitutionality  of  the  measure.  He  first  an- 
swered Mr.  Otis,  who  had  argued  that  Congress  had  the  power 
to  punish  libel,  because  the  men  who  framed  the  Constitution 
were  familiar  with  the  common  law  and  had  given  the  judiciary 
a  common-law  jurisdiction,  and  that  this  power  was  not  taken 
away  fay  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  securing  the  free* 
dom  of  speedi  and  of  the  press.  The  argument  indeed  answered 
itself  to  a  great  degree,  for  if  the  Federal  courts  had  this  common 
law  jurisdiction,  why  enact  this  measure  which  had  no  other 
object  than  to  confer  it  on  them?  But  the  courts  had  no  sudi 
jurisdiction,  and  Congress  had  no  power  to  give  it^  because  it 
was  conceded  tliat  no  sudi  power  was  specifically  given,  and 
yet  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  hitherto  made  in  pursuance 
thereof  had  actually  spedfied  the  ofienoes  for  which  Congress 
might  define  the  punishment  They  must  therefore  fall  back  on 
the  ** necessary  and  proper^  clause;  but,  as  this  was  to  be  used 
only  to  carry  the  specific  powers  into  eflect,  it  could  not  apply 
here:  '^thcy  must  show  whidi  of  those  constitutional  powers  it 
was  which  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  unless  this  law  was 
passed  f  and  finally  the  amendment  which  secured  the  liberty  of 
speech  and  of  the  press  had  been  proposed  and  adopted  precisely 
to  guard  against  an  apprehended  perversion  of  this  ^  necessary 
and  proper^  clause.  This  outline  was  filled  up  with  concise 
aigument,  and  comparatively  little  was  said  on  the  merits  of  the 
bill,  although  it  was  pobted  out  that  the  mere  expression  of  an 
opinion  was  made  punishable  by  it,  and  how  could  the  truth  of 
an  opinion  be  proven  by  evidence?  The  writing  of  a  paper 
which  might  be  adjudged  a  libel  was  punishable,  even  though 
not  communicated  to  any  one,  and  this  was  the  rule  under  whidi 
Sidney  suffered.    In  Pennsylvania  the  manhal  would  summon 
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the  juries^  and  the  marshal  was  the  President's  creature.  To  this 
and  the  other  arguments  in  opposition  Mr.  Harper  replied,  and 
the  bill  then  passed  by  a  vote  of  44  to  41.  A  week  later  CJon- 
gressrose. 

So  much  has  already  been  said  of  this  memorable  session  that 
it  would  utterly  exhaust  the  patience  of  readers  to  give  any  com* 
pleter  sketch  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  activity  in  l^islation  on  other 
subjects.  His  share  in  measures  of  finance  and  in  opposition 
to  the  abrogation  of  the  French  treaties,  as  well  as  to  the  other 
war  measures,  may  be  passed  over;  but  one  word  must  be  said 
on  another  point. 

In  March  of  this  year,  1798,  m  bill  for  the  erection  of  a  gov- 
ernment in  the  MissiflBippi  Territory  being  before  the  House,  Mr. 
Thacher,  of  ^faasaohusettB,  moved  an  amendment  that  would 
have  excluded  slavery  forever  from  all  the  then  existing  territory 
west  of  Geoigia.  This  amendment  was  strongly  supported  by 
Mr.  Gallatin,  on  the  ground  tfaat^  if  it  were  rgected.  Congress 
really  established  slaveiy  in  that  coimtiy  for  all  time,  but  he 
found  only  ten  members  in  the  House  to  support  Mr.  Thacher 
and  himself. 

The  scsraon  of  1798  closed  on  the  16th  July,  and  yir.  Gal- 
latin returned  with  his  wife  to  New  Geneva.  Hard  as  his  posi- 
tion was  in  public  lif^  it  was  becoming  3ret  more  alarming  in 
his  private  mfiairB.  The  joint-stodc  company  whidi  he  had 
f<Nrmed,  and  in  whidi  all  his  available  capital  was  invested,  had 
been  obliged  to  act  independently,  owing  to  his  long  absences, 
and  had  been  laigely  controlled  by  a  Genevese  named  Bour- 
dillon,  a  man  of  ability,  bat  more  fond  of  qieculation  than  Mr. 
Gallatin  ever  could  have  been.  He  had  adq>ted  a  system  of 
baying  and  aelling  on  credit,  wfaidi  he  carried  farther  than  Mr. 
Gdktin  approved,  and  the  company  had  also  entered  into  the 
manufacture  of  glasiy  an  undertaking  which  promised  well,  but 
which  required  a  considerable  expenditure  of  borrowed  money 
at  the  outset.  Meanwhile,  the  country  was  still  suffering  from 
the  collapse  of  qieculation.  Robert  Morris  was  quite  bankrupt, 
and  Gallatin  codd  recover  neither  land  nor  money.  Among  the 
Gallatin  papers  is  an  autograph  which  telb  its  own  story  in  this 

rdation: 
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Deab  Sib, — ^Asking  you  to  oome  here  is  not  inviting  you 
as  I  wish  to  a  pleasant  plaoe,  bat,  as  I  want  an  opportunity  of 
conversing  with  you  a  few  minutes^  I  hope  you  will  give  me  a 
call  as  soon  as  your  convenience  will  permit 

I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

BOBEBT  MOBBIS. 

Monday  morning,  10th  Dea,  1798. 
HonHble  Albebt  Gallatin. 

This  note  is  endorsed  in  Mr.  Gallatin's  hand,  ''Written  from 
city  gaol/' 

Toanxiety  in  conneotion  with  his  private  affiurs  was  added  a 
certain  degree  of  embarraaBment  arising  from  his  political  ^toa- 
r^  tixm  as  representative  of  a  district  which  was  not  his  residence 
and  to  which  he  was  almost  a  total  stranger.  It  is  an  extraordi- 
nary proof  of  his  importance  to  his  party  that  he  should  have 
been  three  times  re-elected*  to  Congress  over  all  local  opposition. 
This  year  he  went  so  far  as  to  decline  a  re-election,  and  in  June 
sent  early  notice  of  lus  intentioQ  to  Judge  Braokenridge,  in  order 
that  he  might  take  advantage  of  it  if  he  chose;  but  Mr.  Brack- 
enridge  absolutely  r^eoted  all  idea  of  coming  forward,  and  united 
with  others  in  uigbg  Mr.  Gallatin  to  remain.  No  st^  were 
taken  to  pro\ide  a  new  candidate,  and  when,  late  in  September, 
a  letter  was  at  last  reedved  from  Mr.  Gallatin  containing  the 
bare  consent  to  serve  if  re-elected,  the  season  was  already  so  far 
advanced  that  a  new  candidate  could  hardly  have  been  put  in 
the  field.  In  spite  of  his  private  interests  and  of  what  was 
more  important  still,  the  wishes  of  his  wife^  who  was  cruelly 
situated  during  these  long  aepanUioos,  Mr.  Gallatin  was  in  a 
manner  compelled  to  remain  in  public  life.  Beyond  a  doubt  all 
his  true  interests  lay  there,  and  be  knew  it,  yet  these  compli- 
catMMis,  resulting  from  the  theories  of  his  boyhood  and  their 
conflict  with  all  the  fiwts  of  his  character,  continued  to  embanrass 
his  situation  during  his  whok  public  career. 

A  few  weeks  at  New  Geneva  were  all  the  vacation  he  could 
obtain,  and  these  in  the  turmoil  of  an  election.  The  war 
fever  against  France  had  been  employed  by  the  Federalists  to 
strengttien  the  liands  of  government,  and  no  one  now  denies  that 
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the  Federalists  carried  this  process  too  far ;  the  alien  and  sedition 
laws  were  unwise;  the  greatest  of  all  the  Federalists,  next  to 
Washington,  John  Marshall,  of  Virginia,  did  not  hesitate  to 
avow  this  opinion  at  the  time,  though  at  the  risk  of  being  ruled 
out  of  the  party  by  his  New  England  allies ;  but  a  more  curious 
example  of  Federalist  temper  is  furnished  by  the  constitutional 
amendment  proposed  by  Massachusetts : 


Commonwealth  of  SIassachusetts. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  June  28, 1798. 

•  •  •  It  is  the  wish  and  opinion  of  this  Legislature  that  any 
amendment  which  may  be  agreed  upon  should  exclude  at  all 
events  from  a  seat  in  either  branch  of  Congress  any  person  who 
shall  not  have  been  actually  naturalized  at  the  time  of  making 
this  amendment,  and  have  been  admitted  a  citijeen  of  the  United 
States  fourteen  years  at  least  at  the  time  of  sudi  election. 

This  amendment  was  universally  understood  to  be  aimed  at 
Mr.  Gallatin,  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  its  supporters  could 
have  expected  its  adoption  unless  they  looked  forward  to  a  devel- 
opment of  party  power  as  a  result  of  the  war  fever,  and  a  sub- 
stantial aradication  of  the  Republicans,  such  as  would  leave  no 
bounds  to  their  own  sway.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Republicans 
were  not  behindhand  in  their  acts  of  defence.  They  belie\'ed, 
not  without  ground,'  that  the  Federalists  aimed  at  a  war  with 
France  and  an  alliance  with  England  for  the  purpose  of  cruating 
an  army  and  navy  to  be  used  to  check  the  spread  of  democracy 
in  America ;  already  the  army  had  been  voted  and  Hamilton  had 
been  made  its  commander,  in  fact  if  not  in  name.  A  collision 
between  the  two  parties  was  imminent,  and  Virginia  prepared 
for  it  on  her  side  as  the  FederalistB  were  dmng  on  theirs.  She 
armed  her  militia  and  made  ready  to  sdjoe  tlie  government  ar-  j^ 
soials.  Her  L^islature  and  that  of  Kentucky  took  in  advance 
the  ground  that  was  to  sustain  their  acts,  and  Mr.  Madison  him- 

>  See  the  letten  of  Wolcott  to  Ames,  29tb  December,  1799,  and  Ames  to 
Woloott,  ISth  Janosry,  1800.    Oibbt's  Adminiftrationt,  4kc.,  H.  tlS-«21. 
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self  drew  the  famous  nullification  resolves  of  Virginia,  in  which 
he  declared  that  Virginia  was  "  in  duty  bound  to  interpose  for 
arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil,''  and  did  "  hereby  declare"  the 
alien  and  sedition  laws  *^  unconstitutional  and  not  law^  but  vUerly 
nuilf  void,  and  of  no  force  or  ffftidP  It  is  true  that  the  words 
italicized  were  struck  out  by  tibe  legislature;  but  the  principle 
remained.  What  Mr.  Galhitin  thought  of  these  measures  no- 
where appears,  but  there  is  among  his  papers  a  copy  of  the 
Virginia  resolutions  as  adopted,  which  was  endorsed  by  him 
at  a  much  later  period :  ''  Moved  by  Taylor,  of  Caroline.  Mr. 
Madison  was  not  membor  of  Legislature  at  that  session.  At  the 
ensuing  session  he  drew  the  report  justifying  the  resolutions  as 
well  as  he  oonld."  Mr.  Madison  continued  all  his  life  to  justify 
these  resolutions  ^  as  well  as  he  oould,*'  but  the  only  justification 
they  were  8usoq>tible  of  receiving  was  one  of  histoiy  and  not  of 
law.  They  formed  a  foundation  for  revolution,  if  revolution 
proved  unavoidable. 

The  session  of  1798-99  opened  in  the  midst  of  a  highly- 
excited  political  feeling.  The  two  parties  were  fiM»  to  face,  and 
the  Union  was  in  the  utmost  peril;  all  that  was  needed  to  insure 
collision  was  war  with  France,  for  in  that  case  the  repressive 
measures  adopted  or  contemplated  by  the  Hamiltonian  Federalists 
most  have  been  put  in  focxse,  and  both  parties  were  well  aware 
what  would  result  Meanwhile^  Mr.  Gallatin,  aided  only  by 
John  NidiolaSy  of  Viiginia,  carried  on  the  opposition  as  he  best 
could.  Ckutious  as  ever,  he  rarely  risked  himself  in  a  position 
he  could  not  maintain,  and  hb  boldest  sallies  were  apt  to  be 
made  in  order  to  cover  the  retreat  of  less  cautious  fricmds,  like 
Edward  Livingsloo,  who  were  perpetually  quitting  the  lines 
to  fight  in  advance  of  their  leader.  How  Mr.  Galbtin  was 
then  regarded  by  his  party  is  best  seen  in  the  letters  of  CTurtius, 
whidi  had  a  great  vogue  during  this  winter  and  were  reprinted 
in  Bache's  paper,  afterwards  the  Aurora.  Their  author,  John 
Thompson,  was  looked  upon  as  a  most  brilliant  young  man,  and, 
since  his  age  was  but  twenty-three^  it  is  probable  that  be  might 
have  one  day  worked  through  the  stilted  and  artificial  style  and 
thought  of  this  early  production  and  developed  into  something 
ripe  and  strong,  although  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  reader 
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M'ho  now  runs  his  eye  over  these  pages  of  ponderous  invective 
addressed  to  John  Marshall  is  strongly  inclined  to  smile  at  the 
expressions  as  well  as  at  the  thought.  At  all  events,  they  serve 
to  show  how  Mr.  Gallatin  was  r^arded  by  at  least  one  young 
Virginian  of  unusual  promise,  whose  language  was  an  echo  of 
party  feeling,  however  florid  in  expression. 

^Mr.  Gallatin  has  been  persecuted  with  all  the  detestable 
rancor  of  envy  and  malice.  The  accuracy  of  his  information,  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge,  the  perspicuity  of  his  style,  the  moder- 
ation of  his  temper,  and  the  irresistible  energy  of  his  reason- 
ing powers  render  him  the  ablest  advocate  that  ever  appeared 
in  the  cause  of  truth  and  liberty.  Patient  and  persevering^ 
temperate  and  firm,  no  error  escapes  his  vigilance,  no  calumny 
provokes  his  passions.  To  expose  the  blunders  and  absurdities 
of  his  adversaries  is  the  only  revenge  which  he  will  condescend 
to  take  for  their  insolent  invectives.  Serene  in  the  midst  of 
damors,  he  exhibits  the  arguments  of  his  opponents  in  their 
genuine  colors,  he  divests  them  of  the  tinsel  of  declamation  and 
the  cobwebs  of  sophistry,  he  detects  the  most  plausible  errora^ 
he  exjioses  the  most  latent  absurdities^  he  holds  the  mintN*  up 
to  folly,  and  reasons  upon  every  subject  with  the  readiness  of 
intuition  and  the  certainty  of  demonstration.  Elevated  above 
the  intrigues  of  parties  and  the  weaknesses  of  the  passions,  he  is 
never  transported  into  any  excess  by  the  joeal  of  his  friends  or 
the  virulence  of  his  enemies.  His  object  is  the  happiness  of  the 
people;  his  means,  economy,  liberty,  and  peace;  hb  guide^  the 
Constitution.  The  symiiathies  which  fascinate  the  heart  and 
mislead  the  understanding  have  never  allured  him  from  the 
arduous  pursuit  of  truth  through  her  most  intricate  niases. 
Never  animated  by  the  impetuous  and  turbulent  feelings  which 
agitate  popahur  assemblies,  he  preserves  in  the  midst  of  contend- 
ing factions  that  coolness  of  temper  and  that  accuracy  of  thought 
which  philosophy  has  hitherto  claimed  as  the  peculiar  attribute 
of  her  ckiseBt  meditations.  He  unites  to  the  eneigy  of  eloquence 
and  the  confidence  of  integrity  the  precision  of  mathematics,  the 
method  of  logic,  and  the  treasures  of  experience.  His  opjiooents 
shmder  him  and  admire  him;  they  assail  him  with  ignorant 
impcrtmence  and  pitiless  malice^  and  yet  they  fed  that  he  is 
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the  darling  of  philosophy^  the  apoetle  of  truth,  and  the  favorite 
votary  of  liberty.  •  .  .  The  men  who  are  supported  by  a  foreign 
faction  have  the  effrontery  to  vilify  him  because  he  is  a  foreigner. 
•  «  .  This  foreigner  has  defended  the  Constitution  against  the 
attacks  of  native  AmericauS|  and  has  diq>layed  a  noble  ardor  in 
the  defence  of  his  adopted  country.'^  •  •  • 

(Critical  as  the  utuation  was,  and  tiying  to  the  temper  and 
courage  of  a  party  leader,  it  had  nevertheless  some  conspicuous 
advantages  for  Gallatin.  He  had  nothing  to  gain  by  deserting 
his  post  and  retiring  to  the  safe  shelter  of  a  State  Legislature. 
The  nullification  of  an  Act  of  CoiigreBS  had  no  fiisctnations  for 
him.  Like  other  foreign-bom  dtijeens,  in  this  respect  like  Mr. 
Hamilton  himself,  Gallatin  felt  the  finrae  of  his  larger  allegiance 
to  thellnicm  m<we  strongly  than  men  like  JeflfeBBon  and  Madison^ 
Fisher  Ames  or  Rogor  GriswoU,  whose  heartiest  attadiments 
were  to  their  States,  and  who  were  never  quite  at  their  ease  ez- 
oept  on  the  soil  and  in  the  society  of  their  birthplace.  Gallatin 
was  equally  at  home  in  Virginia,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  New 
York.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  even  in  argument  he  rarely 
attempted  to  entrench  himsdf  behind  States'  rights  without  a 
perceptible  betrayal  of  discomfort  and  a  still  more  evident  want 
of  success.  His  triumphs  must  neeeaaarOy  be  those  of  a  national 
leader  upon  national  ground,  and  these  triumphs  were  lidped 
rather  than  hurt  by  that  defeetioa  among  his  friends  which  leA 
him  to  sustain  the  contest  alone.  There  was  no  one  to  control 
his  freedom  of  action,  and  there  was  little  danger  that  his  party 
would  rpfose  to  fdlow  where  he  led,  when  they  had  no  other 
leader.  Moreover,  even  m  that  day,  when  party  feeling  ran  higher 
than  ever  since,  there  was  no  sooh  party  tyranny  as  grew  up  after- 
wards in  American  politics.  During  the  six  turbulent  yean  of 
Gallatin's  Congressional  service  there  were  bat  two  meetings  of 
his  party  assodates  in  Congress  called  todelibemteoa  their  polit- 
ical action :  the  first  was  after  the  House  had  asserted  ita  abstiMt 
right  to  decide  on  the  propriety  of  making  appropriatioiM  neoea- 
sai^'  to  carry  a  treaty  into  effect,  whether  such  a|qiropriatioM 
sliould  be  made  with  respect  to  the  British  treaty;  the  other  was 
in  tlib  year,  1798,  to  deride  upon  the  course  to  be  pursuod  after 
the  hostile  and  scandalous  condoct  of  the  IVench  Directory.    On 
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botli  occasions  the  party  was  divided,  and  the  minority  were  left 
to  vote  as  they  pleased  without  being  considered  as  abandoning 
their  party  principles.^  Under  sach  drcumstances  an  honest 
man  might  belong  to  a  party,  and  a  leader  might  remain  an 
honest  man  ;  his  action  was  not  impeded  by  the  dictation  of  a 
cancus,  and  his  personal  anthorityand  inflaencewere  irresistible. 
If  the  discipline  and  unanimity  of  his  own  party  were  in  his 
favor,  cm  the  other  hand  the  strength  of  his  opponents  was  more 
apparent  than  real.  In  the  face  of  a  foreign  war  the  Federalists 
were  in  equal  peril  whether  they  advanced  or  whether  they  re- 
ceded. The  Hamiltonian  FederalistB  were  ardent  for  war,  for 
an  army,  and  for  ooerdve  measures  against  domestic  opposition ;' 
the  uKxlerate  Federalists,  probably  a  large  majority  of  the  party 
with  the  President  at  their  head,  would  have  been  glad  to 
recede  with  credit  Under  these  otronmstances  Mr.  Gallatin 
adopted  the  only  safe  and  sensible  line  of  conduct  open  to 
him ;  leaving  the  field  of  foreign  relations  entirely  alone,  and 
abandonii^  every  attempt  to  stand  between  the  exasperated  ^ 
majority  wd  the  corrupt  Fr^adi  Directory,  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion exclusively  to  domestic  affiurs,  to  the  neoessity  for  economy, 
to  the  alien  and  sedition  laws^  and  to  Executive  encroadirocntB. 
Within  these  limits  be  was  ready  and  able  to  carry  on  a  vigor- 
ous and  eflective  campaign,  and  accordingly  he  reappeared  at  the 
opening  of  the  session  of  1798*99  with  as  little  hope  of  a  majority 
as  ever,  bat  determined  to  maintain  his  position  and  to  assert  his 
strength.  At  the  very  outset  this  det^mination  brought  him 
sharply  in  contact  with  his  old  antagonist^  Harper,  of  South 
Ouolina,  in  ddiate  on  the  principle  of  ^  Logan's  Act,''  by  which 
it  was  made  a  hi^  misdemeanor  for  any  man  to  cany  on  '^  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  any  verbal  or  written  correspondoice  or  inter- 
course with  any  foreign  government''  or  its  oflScers  with  intent 
to  influence  its  measures  in  any  dilute  with  the  United  States. 
Dr.  Logan,  of  Philaddphia,  had  constituted  himself  a  negotiator 
with  the  Frendi  nation,  and  his  conduct  gave  rise  to  the  Act 

»  6m  Gftllatin*^  WHtlngt,  iii.  65S. 

<  See  the  letter  of  G^rge  Cabot  to  TToleott  of  Ctb  October,  ITdS.  Lodge's 
Cabot,  p.  ISS.  The  letter  Is  printed  In  Olbbt's  AdmlnlstraUons,  Ac,  as  of 
S6ib  October,  vol.  II.  p.  100. 
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Mr.  Gallatin  opposed  the  resolution  which  directed  a  committee 
to  report  such  a  bill^  and  he  concluded  a  speech  by  threatening 
retaliation  on  those  who  imputed  motives  to  him  and  his  party 
after  the  manner  which  Mr.  Harper  greatly  affected : 

^'  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  avoided  any  insinuations  of 
parly  motives ;  but  if  motions  are  laid  upon  the  table  to  bring 
about  again  and  again  declamations  such  as  have  been  heard,  full 
of  the  grossest  insinuations,  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  shall  be  ready 
to  repel  them.  If  it  is  the  intention  of  gentlemen  constantly  to 
make  it  appear  we  are  a  divided  people,  I  am  not  willing  to  stand 
mute  as  a  mark  to  be  shot  at  I  shall  attack  them  in  my  turn 
as  to  their  motives  and  principles;  I  will  carry  war  into  their 
own  territory  and  oppose  them  on  their  own  ground.^' 

Mr.  Harper  responded  to  this  diallenge  with  a  defiance  that 
carried  an  innuendo  with  it,  the  meaning  of  whidi,  whether 
public  or  private  in  its  direction,  was  not  and  is  not  obvious: 

*'  Whom  does  the  gentleman  expect  to  frighten  by  this  menace? 
TiCt  me  remind  him,  before  he  begins,  of  an  old  proverb  on  whidi 
he  will  do  well  seriously  to  reflect:  'A  man  living  in  aglaas  booae 
should  never  throw  atones  at  his  neighbors.'  The  gentleman's 
own  habitation  is  exceedingly  brittle.  A  snudl  pebble  will  be 
sufficient  to  demolish  it  Let  him  therefore  beware  how  he 
rashly  provokes  a  retort'' 

And  Mr.  Harper  followed  np  this  defianoe  by  diaiging  Mr. 
GalUtin  himself  with  gross  offences  on  the  Boon  of  personality 
and  insinuations.  To  this  Mr.  Gallatin  at  once  rqilied,  and  his 
reply  is  characteristic: 

'^  Notwithstanding  what  the  gentleman  from  Sooth  Ouolina 
has  insinuated  to  the  contrary,  I  believe  it  will  be  allowed  that 
the  manner  in  which  I  argue  npon  any  jntipoaition  is  as  unexoq>» 
tionable  as  that  of  any  other  member.  It  is  not  my  custom  to 
depart  from  aquestion  under  disoussioo;  still  leas  have  I  done  it, 
and  that  times  without  number,  as  that  gentleman  has  done,  ibr 
the  purpose  of  introducing  declamation  on  the  ooodoot  and  dmh 
tives,  not  of  one  man,  but  of  all  who  difier  from  him  in  optnioo 
with  respect  to  his  favorite  measures.  By '  offensive  war'  I  did 
not  mean  personal  attack,  bat  a  retaliation  of  that  kind  of  attack 
which  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  himself  made.    If 
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that  member  thinks  proper  to  misrepresent  tlie  motives  of  the 
party  opposed  to  him,  I  will  myself  retaliate,  not  by  personality 
nor  by  vague  assertions,  but  by  bringing  forth  facts  to  show  the 
true  motives  of  the  party  to  which  that  gentleman  belongs.  As 
to  tlie  personal  attacks  which  he  says  I  have  made  upon  him. 
what  are  they?  That  I  cliarged  that  gentleman  two  years  ago 
with  not  understanding  the  subject  of  revenue.  Is  this  person- 
ality? Certainly  not  How  could  I  resist  an  argument  on  the 
subject  of  revenue,  made  by  that  gentleman,  better  than  by  show- 
ing that  he  does  not  understand  the  subject,  if  that  is  true?  And 
I  tliink,  indeed,  the  gentleman  ought  to  be  obliged  to  me  for 
having  told  him  so;  because  it  led  hini  to  attend  to  the  subject, 
and  I  believe  he  understands  it  much  better  now  than  he  did 
then.  UDConacious  as  I  am  of  having  made  any  personal  attack 
upon  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  I  shall  not  be  deterred 
on  a  proper  occasion  from  carr}'ing  into  eSed  that  kind  of  offen- 
sive war  I  alluded  to,  from  that  investigation  of  the  true  motives 
of  that  gentleman's  party,  by  any  tlircats  of  peraonal  retaliation, 
eq)ecia]ly  from  that  gentleman.  Of  whatever  materials  my 
bouse  may  be  composed,  it  is  at  least  proof  against  any  pebble 
which  that  gentleman  may  cast  against  it  I  believe  that  both 
my  private  and  political  character,  when  compared  with  that  of 
that  member,  are  not  in  much  danger  of  being  hurt  by  any 
insinuations  coming  from  that  quarter.'' 

This  was  perhaps  tlie  sharpest  thrust  that  Mr.  GbdUtin  ever 
allowed  himself  to  make  in  debate,  and  its  full  force  could  only 
be  appreciated  on  the  spot,  where  both  men  were  best  known. 

Durii^  the  sessum  he  resumed  his  attacks  on  the  navy,  whkA 
it  was  proposed  to  augment  by  buil«ling  six  sevenfy-fours.  The 
President  in  his  speech  and  the  committee  in  their  rcpcNrt  had 
dwelt  upon  the  efleot  of  the  naval  force  already  created,  in  re- 
dudi^  the  dangers  of  capture  and  the  mtes  of  insunuice.  Mr. 
(3allatin  criticisod  this  argument  at  some  length,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  impress  the  necessity  of  economy,  fortifying  himself 
by  a  statement  which  showed  that  the  expense  of  the  permanent 
establishment,  as  it  now  stood,  exceeded  the  revenue  by  half  a 
million  dollars,  to  whidi  it  was  proposed  to  add  tlie  cost  of  a 
navy.    In  a  second  and  more  daborate  speedi,  a  few  days  later. 
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he  returned  to  the  general  question  of  the  advantages  of  a  navy 
and  the  unsoundness  of  the  proposition  that  commeroe  required 
.one  for  its  protection^  or  that  the  oommeroe  of  any  European 
state  had  in  fact  be^i  protected  by  her  ships  of  war.  England 
alone  had  required  a  naval  force  for  reasons  wludi  did  not  exist 
in  the  United  States.  Commeroe  depended  on  wealth  and  indus- 
try^ not  on  a  navy ;  the  expense  of  a  naval  establishment  bore 
with  disproportionate  weight  on  domestic  industry.  ^  We  have 
had  no  navy^  no  protection  to  our  commerce.  During  the  course 
of  the  present  war  we  have  been  plundered  by  both  parties  in  a 
most  shameful  manner.  •  •  •  Yet  year  after  year  our  exports  and 
imports  have  incmeased  in  value.''  He  then  discussed  the  ques- 
tion of  increasing  the  national  burdens  for  the  purpose  of  creat- 
ing a  navy.  Mr.Harper  had  taken  the  groimd  that  this  increase 
was  not  to  be  fearod ;  that  the  national  means  increased  more 
rapidly  than  the  naticoal  burdens;  that  we  paid  less  taxes  than 
other  nations  and  could  bear  an  increase  of  them.  ''  I  am  not 
surprised/'  said  Mr.  Gallatin,  ^that  we  should  at  this  time  pay 
less  taxes  than  Great  Britain,  Hcdland,  and  fVance;  but  paying 
what  we  do  at  present,  if  we  follow  their  steps,  as  we  are  now 
]m>posing  to  do,  by  building  a  navy  and  increasii^  our  dAi, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  before  oar  sjrstem  has  been  as  long 
in  existence  as  theirs  have  been  we  shall  pay  as  much  as  they 
do.  What  do  we  pay  now?  To  the  general  government  ten 
millions  of  dollars.  How  much  do  we  pay  to  the  State  gov- 
ernments? How  mudi  for  poor-rates,  county  taxes,  dc?  Sup- 
pose these  do  not  exceed  two  millioas  of  dollars;  that  will 
make  twelve  millioas  of  dollars  to  be  paid  by  foor  millions 
of  white  people, — aboot  three  dollars  a  head  annually.  I  do 
not  think  thb  is  a  very  low  tax."  And  he  closed  by  recurring 
to  his  favorite  proposition  that  Uie  effect  of  a  u.i\\  \s.jula  ha 
merely  te  draw  as  into  the  political  movement  of  Eon^ie.  ^  I 
know  not,"  aakl  he,  ^  whether  I  have  heretofore  been  indolging 
myself  in  a  visionary  dream,  but  I  had  conceived,  when  coo* 
temphuing  the  situation  of  America,  that  our  distance  ftom  the 
European  world  might  have  prevented  our  bemg  involved  In 
the  misdiievous  politics  of  Eurc^,  and  that  we  might  have 
lived  in  peace  without  armies  and  navies  and  without  being 
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deeply  involved  in  debt.  It  is  true  in  this  dream  I  had  con- 
ceived it  would  have  been  our  object  to  have  become  a  happy 
and  not  a  powerful  nation^  or  at  least  no  way  powerful  except 
for  self-defence.*' 

The  navy  having  been  provided  for,  the  House  fell  into  a  dis- 
pute on  the  refiurence  of  certain  petitions  against  the  alien  and 
sedition  laws.  Matthew  Lyon^  the  member  from  Vermont^  had 
been^  during  the  summeri  prosecuted^  convicted,  and  imprisoned 
under  the  sedition  law.  There  was  great  vehemence  of  feeling  ^^ 
on  both  sides  regarding  this  law,  and  the  miyority  in  the  House 
were  unwilling  even  to  hear  it  discussed.  Mr.  Gallatin  took  the 
occasion  to  disavow  all  idea  of  encouraging  resistance  to  it  ^*  I 
do  not  expect  the  alien  law  to  be  repealed,  though  I  have  hopes 
that  the  sedition  law  may  be  repealed ;  and  though  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  alien  law  to  be  supported  by  the  Constitution,  yet  I  wish 
the  people  to  submit  to  it  So  far  from  desiring  to  inflame  tlie 
public  opinion  on  account  of  it  or  anything  else,  I  would  endeavor 
to  calm  the  minds  of  the  pe^^le,  because  I  know  that  whenever 
anardiy  shall  be  produced  in  any  part  of  the  country  it  will  ruin 
the  cause  which  I  wish  to  support,  and  tend  only  to  give  addi- 
tional power  to  the  Executive  department  of  the  government, 
whidi,  in  my  opinion,  already  possesses  too  much.*'  A  few  days 
afterwards  oocomd  the  curious  scene  mentioned  by  Mr.  Jeflerson 
in  his  letter  of  26th  February,  1799,  to  Mr.  Madison:  '<  Yester- 
day  witoesMd  a  scandalous  scene  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Itwastbedayfortakingup  the  report  of  their  committee 
against  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  ta^  They  lield  a  caucus 
and  determined  that  not  a  word  should  be  spoken  on  their  side  in 
answer  to  anything  which  should  be  said  on  the  otiier.  Gallatin 
took  up  the  alien  and  Nicbohis  the  seditioo  law ;  but  afler  a  little 
while  of  common  silence  they  b^gan  to  enter  into  kmd  convcm- 
tions^  laugh,  eoogh,  ^Esc,  so  that  for  the  last  boor  of  these  gen- 
tlem-n's  ipealdi^  they  must  have  had  the  lungs  of  a  vendue 
master  to  have  been  heard.  Livingston,  however,  attempted  to 
qieak.  Bat  afWr  a  fern*  sentences  the  Sfieaker  called  him  to  order 
and  to!d  him  what  he  was  saying  was  not  to  the  question.  It 
was  impossible  to  proceed.  The  question  was  taken  and  carried 
in  favor  of  the  report,  fifty-two  to  forty-eight ;  the  real  strength 
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of  the  two  parties  is  fifty-six  to  fifty.  But  two  of  the  latter  have 
not  attended  this  session/' 

These  two  speeches  of  Mr,  Gallatin  and  Mr.  Nicholas  were 
published  in  pamplet  form  and  widely  circulated.  That  of  Mr, 
Gallatin  was  devoted  to  answering  tlie  report  of  the  committee^ 
and  followed  closely  the  arguments  of  that  paper;  he  urged  that 
the  doctrine  of  constructive  powers,  on  which  Congress  rested  its 
belief  of  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  this  Act,  '^  substituted  in 
that  clause  of  the  Constitution  a  supposed  usefulness  or  propriety 
for  the  necessity  expressed  and  contemplated  by  the  instrumenti 
and  would,  in  fact  destroy  every  limitation  of  the  powers  of 
Congress,  It  will  follow  that  instead  of  being  bound  by  any 
positive  rule  laid  down  by  their  charter,  the  discretioa  of  Con- 
gress, a  discretion  to  be  governed  by  suspicions,  alarms,  popular 
clamor,  private  ambition,  and  by  the  views  of  fluctuating  £»> 
lions,  will  justify  any  measure  they  may  choose  to  adopt''  There 
was  no  .good  answer  to  this  olgection,  and  none  has  ever  been 
/  made,  but  nevertheless  it  is  quite  clear  that  Congress  alone  can 
decide  upon  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  any  Act  intended  to 
carry  its  powers  into  eflect,  and  that  there  exists  no  force  in  the 
government  whidi  can  control  its  decidon.  The  ^necessary  and 
proper''  clause,  dangerous  as  it  was  and  is,  did  not  become  less 
dangerous  by  the  defeat  of  the  Federalists  and  their  expulsion 
from  power.  The  time  came  when  Mr.  Gallatin  and  his  present 
opponents  stood  in  positions  precisely  reversed,  and  when  he  was 
^s  compelled  by  the  f<Mt»  of  drcamstances  to  ask  for  powers  quite 
as  dangerous  as  those  be  was  now  arguing  against  Congress 
granted  them,  and  he  exercised  them,  greatly  against  his  will 
and  amid,  the  denunciations  of  his  Federalist  enemies.  The  logic 
of  events  not  infrequently  proved,  in  Mr,  Gallatin's  experience, 
more  eflective  than  all  his  theoretical  opinions. 

Already,  however,  a  week  before  this  speedi  was  delivered, 
an  event  had  occurred  which  entirdy  dianged  the  situation 
of  affiiirs  and  made  Mr,  Gallatin's  position  comparatively  easy. 
The  President  suddenly  intervened  between  the  two  excited  par- 
^.  tics,  and,  taking  the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  without  consults 
ii^  his  Cabinet,  without  the  knowledge  of  any  of  his  friendr<, 
on  the  19th  February,  1799,  sent  to  the  Senate  tlie  nomination 
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of  William  Vans  Murray  as  minister  to  the  French  republic. 
This  nomination  fell  like  a  thunder-bolt  between  the  conflicting 
forces.  At  first  its  full  consequences  were  not  understood ;  only 
by  slow  degrees  did  it  become  dear  that  it  meant  the  expulsion 
£rom  power  of  the  Hamiltonian  wing  of  the  party  and  the  end 
of  their  whole  system  of  politics.  Their  war  with  France,  their' 
army^  their  navy^  their  repressive  legislation,  all  fell  together. 
The  immediate  dangerSi  which  had  threatened  civil  war,  dis- 
appeared. A  violent  schism  in  the  Federal  ranks  immediately 
followed,  and  the  overthrow  of  that  party  in  the  next  election 
became  almost  inevitable. 

Before  these  startling  changes  were  fully  understood  by  either 
party,  the  Fifth  Coiigreas  oame  to  its  end,  on  the  4th  March, 
1799,  and  Mr.  Gallatin  at  onoe  set  out  for  Fayette  to  rgoin  his 
wife  and  struggle  with  the  financial  difficulties  that  now  per- 
plexed his  mind.  After  long  hesitation,  he  had  taken  on  the 
part  of  his  firm  a  oontiact  for  supplying  arms  to  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  Uke  most  of  his  finandal  undertakings,  this 
becameasouroeof  loss  rather  than  of  profit,  and  it  was  probably 
fortunate  that  his  aooq>tanoe  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  1 801 
obliged  him  to  dissolve  his  partnerdiip  and  wind  up  its  aifiurs. 

OALLATIH  TO  HIS  WIFE. 

Pbilai^blpria,  7tli  Deoembtr,  1798. 
.  •  •  Once  more  I  am  fixed  at  Marache's,  and  write  you 
from  the  fire-oomer  in  my  old  front  room.  I  wrote  you  a  few 
lines  from  Lancaster,  whidi  I  hope  you  have  received.  I  oould 
not  make  my  letter  any  longer,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  I  oould 
even  write  at  all.  I  arrived  there  after  dark,  mistook  the  tavern 
I  intended  to  have  lodged  at,  and  took  my  lodgings  at  an  old 
German  Tory  who  happened  to  know  me.  He  was  a  little  tipsy, 
followed  me  to  my  room  where  I  was  writing,  in  order  to  have 
some  polittcal  ooovemtion  with  me,  and  was,  at  the  time  whilst 
I  was  writing  my  letter  to  you,  reading  me  a  lecture  to  prove  to 
me  that  the  Hearian  fly  was  imiiroperly  so  called,  that  Porcupine 
had  proven  it  to  be  of  French  extraction,  and  that  it  was  a  just 
cause  of  war  against  that  nation.    Saturday  night  I  lodged  com- 
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fortably  at  Downingstown^  where  many  kind  inquiries  were  made 
about  you.  The  weather  changed  during  the  night,  and  Sunday 
we  had  almost  all  day  a  cold,  chilling  rain.  William  Findley 
joined  me  in  the  morning  at  Downing^B,  and  we  made  shift  to  go 
that  evening  as  £ur  as  Buck.  Monday  was  a  fine  day,  and  at  nine 
o'clock  I  was  at  breakfast  in  Marache's  parlor  with  Mr.  Lang- 
don,  who  arrived  a  few  minutes  after  me.  Havens  joined  us  the 
same  day,  as  did  Elmendorf  the  foUo^ving  and  Nicholas  yesterday. 
Dr.  Jones  is  not  yet  in  town.  .  .  •  The  account  of  my  business 
in  Europe  is  as  followeth:  1st  Thqr  have  sold  my  grand- 
Cither's  estate  and  paid  all  his  debts,  which  (on  account  of  losses 
of  rents,  &c.)  amounted  to  about  200  dollars  m(»e  than  what 
they  sold  the  estate  for.  The  price  it  sold  for  is  less  than  one- 
half  of  what  it  was  worth  before  the  Frendi  revolution.  But 
my  ofden  were  positive  to  sell  and  to  pay  all  the  debts,  al  thou^ 
thqr  amounted  to  more  than  the  proceeds  of  the  estate,  in  order 
to  do  full  honor  to  the  memory  of  my  parents.  Thus  their  in- 
heritance has  cost  me  200  dolhurs,  instead  of  leaving  me  6000  as 
thqr  expected,  bnt  I  oonld  not  have  reconciled  it  to  my  feelings 
that  any  individual  had  lost  a  single  half-penny  dther  by  me  or 
bytbem.  2d.  My  annuities  in  Eranoe,  amounting  to  about  3000 
livres  a  year  (656  dollars),  have  in  four  years  produced  369  livres 
cash  (not  quite  80  dollars),  and  the  principal,  whidi  at  the  b^in- 
ning  of  the  revolution  was  worth  about  6000  dolkrs,  has  been 
paid  off  in  various  species  of  p^wr  whidi  are  worth  now  exactly 
300  dolhrs  cash.  3d.  My  share  of  the  Dntdi  inheritance  con- 
rists  of  16,000  guilders  (6000  dolhuv)  in  the  Dutdi  public  funds^ 
833  pounds  sterling  in  the  Ei^lish  South  Sea  stock,  and  one- 
sixth  undivided  part  of  a  sugar  plantation  in  Surinam.  The 
effect  of  the  French  and  Dutch  revolutions  on  the  Dutdi  funds 
has  been  to  sink  them  60  per  cent^  so  that  my  6000  ddhuv  there 
are  worth  only  2000.  You  may  see  by  that  that  the  French 
/^  revolution  has  cost  me  exactly  16,000  dollars^  to  wit:  6000  loss 
on  my  gruKUather's  inheritance,  6000  on  the  interest  and  princi- 
pal d*  my  annuities  in  France^  and  4000  on  the  Dntdi  stock. 
Tct  the  Fcdemls  call  me  a  Frenchman,  in  the  Frendi  interest 
and  forsooth  in  the  French  pay.  Let  them  cUmor.  I  ^-ant 
no  reward  but  self-approbation,— and  yourS|  my  beloved,  too. 
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•  •  •  On  the  other  hand^  my  friends'  letters  are  as  affection* 
ate  and  tender  as  I  could  expect^  and  more  than  from  my  long 
neglect  I  deserved.  Many  things  for  yon.  They  say  that  at  a 
former  period  tliey  would  have  in^ed  on  my  bringing  you  to 
Europe,  but  think  tliat  Providence  has  placed  us  in  a  better 
situation.  And  so  do  I.  •••  As  to  politics,  you  know  the  de- 
struction of  the  French  fleet  in  Egypt.  The  news  of  peace  being 
made  by  them  at  Badstat  with  the  Empire  and  Emperor  is  gen- 
erally believed.  That  they  have  found  it  their  interest  to  change 
their  measures  with  all  neutrals,  and  that  an  honorable  accom- 
modation is  in  the  power  of  our  Administration  is,  in  my  opinion, 
a  certain  fact  We  are  to  have  the  speech  only  to-morrow 
(Saturday).  I  expect  it  will  be  extremely  violent  against  an 
inmdious  enemy  and  a  domestic  tencdim.  Thqr  (the  Federals) 
avow  a  design  of  keeping  up  a  standing  army  for  domestk  pur- 
poses, for  since  the  French  fleet  is  destroyed  they  cannot  even 
afiect  to  believe  that  there  is  any  danger  of  French  invasion. 
General  Washington,  Hamilton,  Pinckneyi  are  still  in  town.  In 
their  presence  and  at  the  table  of  Gbvemor  Mifflin,  Hamilton 
declared  that  a  standii^  army  was  neoessaiy,  that  the  aspect  of 
Viiginia  was  threatening,  and  that  he  had  the  most  correct  and 
authentic  information  that  the  ferment  in  the  western  coontieB 
of  Pennsylvania  was  greater  than  previous  to  the  insurrection 
of  1794.  You  know  this  to  be  an  abominable  lie.  But  I  sup- 
pose that  Addison  &  Co.  have  informed  him  that  the  people 
taming  out  on  an  election  day  was  a  symptom  of  insurrectioik 
Pickering  says  that  militia  are  good  for  nothing  onkas  they  have 
50,000  men  of  regular  troops  around  which  to  rally.  Wlieo 
John  Adams  was  informed  that  the  Batavian  rcpoblic  had  oflered 
their  mediation  to  aooommodate  the  disputes  between  this  coontiy 
and  France^  be  answered,  ^  I  do  not  want  any  mediatioQ.*'  •  •  • 

Utk  December,  1796. 
.  •  .  The  papers  will  show  yon  the  speech  of  the  President 
more  moderate  than  we  expected.  For  by  oHering  terms  of 
peace  in  case  France  shall  send  an  ambassador,  and  I  believe 
they  will  do  it,  be  has  left  an  opening  to  negotiation  whidi  was 
not  perhaps  desired  by  all  his  faction.    If  we  consider  that  at 
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the  same  time  lie  openlj  disclaims  any  idea  of  alliance  with  any 
nation,  and  if  it  is  also  remembered  diat  from  the  wisdom  of  our 
conduct  all  our  trade  now  centres  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  this 
last  nation,  being  also  now  the  most  favored  here,  derives  in  fact 
greater  benefit  from  our  continuing  to  act  in  the  same  manner  we 
have  lately  done  dian  from  our  becoming  actually  parties  to  the 
war;  it  idll  not  appear  improbable  that  a  refusal  on  the  part  of 
England  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  us  except  on  such  terms 
/  as  even  our  Administration  would  not  at  dared  not  accept^  is  the 
true  occasion  of  the  apparent  change.  I  do  not  enclose  the  de- 
batesysince  Badie  has  rqirinted  them  from  Claypoole.  We  have 
thought  better  to  let  the  answer  to  the  address  go  without  ddbate, 
as  we  mean,  if  possible,  to  avoid  fighting  on  foreign  ground. 
Their  damor  about  fore^  influence  is  the  only  thing  we  have  to 
fear,  and  on  domestioafBibBezdusively  we  must  resist  them.  .  •  • 

21fi  Deeember,  1796. 
•  .  .  Here  government  proceeds  slowly*  We  have  not  yet 
reodved  the  promised  commnnicatiop  of  Frendi  afBurs;  we  no- 
derstand  that  the  olgect  of  the  Executive  party  will  be  to  obtain 
from  us  the  building  of  six  74-gan  Alps  and  something  that  BMty 
increase  the  number  of  Federal  volunteers  and  convert  a  grei^ 
part  of  the  milida  into  an  army.  As  to  ourselvesy  we  will  avoid 
French  questions  and  foreign  ground,  and,  when  our  House  is 
full,  make  an  attempt  against  the  eedition  and  alien  bills.  Reso- 
lutions to  declare  them  unconstitotional,  miff  and  vom^  are  now 
before  the  Legislature  of  V iiginia,  and  will  probably  be  carried 
by  a  large  mi)}orify.  The  amendment  to  the  Oonstitutioo  (to  ex- 
dude  m«)  proposed  by  Wwmk  liniwtts  has  also  been  recommended 
by  the  four  other  New  England  Slates  and  rgected  by  Maryland. 
It  will,  I  believe,  be  recommended  by  Pennsylvania,  as  the  party 
have  got  a  majority  in  both  Houses.  All  that  is  very  ridiculous, 
for  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  unless  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  shall  fird  recommend  it,  and  then  three- 
fourths  of  the  States  must  again  take  it  into  oonsideration  and 
ratify  it  I  do  not  believe  it  will  even  be  taken  under  considos 
ation  by  Ooogress,  and  if  it  is,  it  will  be  rgected.  Poor,  weak 
Governor  Henry  recommended  its  adoption  to  the  L^lature 
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of  Maryland  in  his  last  speech.     They  rejected  it  almost  unani- 
mously.   The  poor  old  gentleman  is  since  dead.  .  .  . 

4th  January,  1799. 

•  .  .  Another  year  has  revolved  over  our  heads,  and  on  a  retro- 
spect (how  shall  I  ever  dare  to  accuse  you  with  want  of  fortitude 
or  resignation  ?)  I  mark  it  as  one  of  those  in  which  I  have  ex- 
perienced most  unhappiness.  Take  notice,  however,  that  I  do 
not  set  it  down  as  one  of  those  in  which  I  have  been  least  happy. 
•  •  •  I  think  that  no  man  ever  felt  less  uneasiness  from  a  mere  y^ 
loss  of  money  than  I  do«  The  folly  of  applying  a  part  of  our 
property  to  tlie  building  of  houses,  &c.,  the  bad  sale  of  my  lands 
to  Mr.  Morris,  th^  final  loss  of  the  balance  of  3000  dollars  he 
owed  me,  the  eventual  loss  of  the  1000  dollars  I  had  lent  to  Ba- 
dollet  in  our  company's  business  and  which  he  has  consumed,  the 
almost  total  destruction  of  what  I  might  have  called  a  handsome 
estate,  I  mean  my  property  in  Europe,  and  I  may  add  of  my 
future  prospects  there, — all  these,  although  thqr  are  losses  in- 
curred since  our  union,  have  never  had  the  least  effect  on  my 
spirits  or  liappiness.  To  be  in  debt  was  at  all  times  \dewed  by 
me  with  a  kind  of  horror,  and  that  feeling  has  become  so  mudi 
the  habit  of  my  mind  that  it  has  perhaps  disarmed  me  from  that 
fortitude  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  meet  any  of  the  accidents 
of  life ;  at  least  I  am  sure  that  I  cannot  exercise  it  in  that  par- 
ticular instance.  Hence  the  egr^oos  folly,  knowing  myself  as 
I  did,  ever  to  have  entered  in  business  with  anybody,  so  as  to 
put  it  in  the  power  of  any  person  to  involve  me  in  a  situation  in 
which  no  possible  consideration  would  have  induced  me  volun- 
tarily to  fall.  A  folly  still  more  aggravated  by  the  knowledge  I 
had  that  I  could  not  personally  attend  myself,  and  that  the  busi- 
ness would  be  chiefly  owducted  by  a  man  whose  disposition  and 
turn  of  mind  were  unknown  to  me.  .  .  .  From  all  these  consider^ 
ations  arises  that  fluctuation  of  mind  whid  you  cannot  but  have 
observed  in  my  correspondence  on  the  sulgect  of  the  contract  for 
arms.  .  .  .  Should  I  agree  to  that  contract,  and  should  we  fail 
in  tlie  execution  from  any  acddent  whatever,  it  is  a  risk  of 
26,000  dollars,  that  is  to  say,  more  than  we  as  a  company,  and 
I  as  an  individual,  are  worth.  •  .  . 

16 
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18th  January,  1799. 
...  I  b^n  to  think  that  one  of  the  canses  of  my  opposition 
to  a  great  extension  of  Executive  power  is  that  constitutional 
indolence  which,  notwithstanding  some  share  of  activity  of  mind, 
makes  me  more  fit  to  think  than  to  act  I  believe  that  I  am  well 
calculated  to  judge  and  to  determine  what  course  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed either  in  private  or  public  business.  But  I  must  have 
executive  oiBcers  who  will  consult  me  and  act  for  me.  In  that 
point  of  view  my  connection  with  Bourdillon  was  unfortunate. 
.  .  .  My  eyes  are  no  better.  I  neither  read  nor  write  after  dark, 
and  I  go  to  bed  earlier.  But  every  morning  when  I  rise,  almost 
an  hour  elapses  before  I  can  read  without  feeling  something  like 
fatigue.  In  the  evening  I  might  read  if  I  chose;  it  is  only  out  of 
caution  that  I  have  given  it  up.  Hence  I  have  but  very  little 
time  to  do  anything  whatever.  For  rising  at  9,  attending  Con- 
gress from  11  till  3,  and,  it  being  dark  almost  immediately 
after  dinner,  I  have  literally  but  one  hoar,  from  10  to  11,  to 
read  or  write  anything  whatever.  I  have  made  this  year  no 
statement  and  have  prepared  myself  for  no  bosiness  in  Oongress. 
As  to  Congress,  we  stand  on  bi|^  groond  than  doring  last  aea- 
sion,  and  can  feel  that  a  change  of  pabUo  <^inion  in  the  people 
and  of  confidence  in  the  Ezeoative  party  has  taken  place.  •  .  • 

SM  jMioary,  1799. 
...  I  have  this  day,  opoo  mature  oooaiderataoo,  taken  the 
contnict  for  arms  in  my  own  name  (this  last  was  necessary,  as  the 
application  had  been  made  and  reported  npoo  by  the  quarter- 
master-general of  Pennsylvania  in  my  name]^  and  have  only  got 
inserted  as  a  proviso  HbaX  I  might  deliver  the  arms  either  in  the 
western  country  or  in  Philadelphia,  so  that  if  any  unforeseen 
accident  should  prevent  a  completioo  of  the  oontract  at  home 
I  might  be  enabled  to  transfer  it  to  some  one  penoo  here,  and 
not  ran  the  risk  to  whioh  I  had  alluded  in  my  gkMxny  letter  to 

jroQ*  •  •  • 

ltiFtbnuu7,1799. 

...  I  have  very  much  recovered  my  ^ritB,and  fed  ready  to 

continue  my  exertions  to  extricate  ourselves.    I  think  we  have 

well-grounded  hopes  to  do  it  witliin  a  reasonable  time,  and  your 
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last  letter  on  tlie  success  of  the  last  blast,  although  it  does  not 
dazzle  me,  induces  me  to  believe  that  we  may  not  finally  be  losers 
by  those  glass-works  which  have  caused  me  so  much  anxiety  and 
liave  so  much  contributed  to  involving  us  in  our  difficulties* 
You  ask,  '*  Who  is  Curtius  V  Poor  fellow  I  I  am  afraid  by  this 
time  I  can  only  inform  you  who  he  toas.  For  by  the  last  post 
from  Petersburg,  in  Virginia,  we  hear  that  he  was  on  the  point 
of  death  by  a  pleurisy,  and  no  hopes  left  of  his  recovery.  His 
name  was  John  Thompson,  his  age  only  twenty-tliree,  too  young 
to  be  Giles's  successor  in  the  ensuing  Congress,  but  would  have 
undoubtedly  been  elected  in  the  following  one.  One  of  the 
brightest  geniuses  of  Virginia  and^the  United  States;  six>ke 
with  as  much  eloquence  as  he  wrote,  and  remarkable  for  exten- 
sive information  and  immense  assiduity.  His  loss  will  be  as 
severe  to  the  Republican  interest  as  any  we  have  yet  felt  I 
never  saw  him,  and  he  knew  me  only  from  report  and  from  my 
political  conduct  •  •  • 

Ut  March,  1799. 

...  I  have  been  overwhelmed  with  business  since  my  last  to 
you.  I  have  been  obliged  to  correct  for  the  press  two  speecJies 
on  the  navy,  whidi  I  enclose ;  jrou  will  find,  however,  that  they 
are  not  wrMen  by  me  but  by  Galea,  and  although  correct  in  point 
of  sense  are  not  so  as  to  style.  I  have  also  vrritten  one  on  the 
subject  of  the  alien  bill,  and  in  addition  to  that  I  have  bad  our 
goods  to  select  and  sundry  political  meetings  to  attend  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  our  next  election  for  governor.  Tboo.  McKean  is  to  be 
our  man,  and  James  Ross  the  other.  ...  Do  you  want  a  dish 
of  politics  till  I  see  you?  The  President  nominated  Mr.  Mar« 
ray  minister  to  France  with  powers  to  treat,  with  instructions  i^ 
that  he  diould  not  go  from  Holland  to  Paris  until  be  should 
have  reoei\*ed  aasnranccs  of  bebg  met  by  a  similar  envoy ;  and 
he  sent  along  with  it  a  letter  from  Talleyrand  to  the  secretary  of 
the  French  legation  at  the  Hague,  in  which,  referring  to  some 
former  conversations  of  the  secretary  with  Alurniy,  be  added 
that  they  would  lead  to  a  treaty,  and  tliat  the  FroKJi  govern- 
ment were  ready  to  admit  any  American  envoy  as  the  reprcsenta* 
tive  of  a  free,  great,  and  independent  nation.  Murray,  I  guess, 
m-anted  to  make  himself  a  greater  man  than  he  is  by  going  to 
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France  and  treating,  and  wrote  privately,  it  is  said,  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  subject.  The  President,  without  consulting  any  of 
his  Secretaries,  made  the^  nomination.  The  whole  party  were 
prodigiously  alarmed.  Porcupine  and  Fenno  abused  the  old 
gentleman.  The  nomination  instead  of  being  approved  was  in 
the  Senate  committed  to  a  select  committee.  They  then  attacked 
so  warmly  the  President  that  he  sent  a  new  nomination  of  Ells- 
worth, P.  Henry,  and  Murray,  and  none  of  them  to  go  until 
assurances  are  received  here  that  France  will  appoint  a  similar 
envoy.  Which  will  postpone  the  whole  business  six  months  at 
least.  •  •  • 

The  summer  and  antunm  of  1799  were  passed  at  New  Geneva, 
and  when  Mr.  Gallatin  returned  to  Philadelphia  for  the  session 
of  1799-1800,  he  brought  his  wife  with  him,  and  th^  kept 
house  in  Philadelphia  till  the  spring.  There  were  therefore  no 
domestic  letters  written  during  this  season,  and  his  repugnance 
to  writing  was  such  that  even  the  letters  he  received  were  chiefly 
filled  with  grumbling  at  his  aileooe.  There  seems  at  no  time 
before  1800  to  have  been  mudi  commmuoatioii  by  writing  be- 
tween Mr.  Gallatin  and  the  other  Bepublioans.  One  (Mr  two 
unimportant  letters  from  Edward  Livingston,  Matthew  L.  DaviSy 
Walter  Jones^  or  Tendi  Ooze,  are  all  that  remain  on  Mr.  Gal- 
latin's files.  The  long  series  of  Mr.  Jefierson's  notes  or  letters, 
most  carefully  preserved,  b^gin  only  in  Mardi,  1801.  The  same 
is  true  of  Mr.  Madison's  and  Mr.  Monroe's.  Mr.  Gallatin  had 
no  large  constituency  of  highly-edooated  people  to  oorreqKNid 
with  him;  he  was  greatly  oocn^ed  with  eurrent  business;  his 
own  State  of  Pennflylvania  was  the  teat  of  government,  and  its 
affiurs  were  carried  on  directly  by  word  of  mouth.  Mr.  JeAiar- 
son,  the  leader  of  the  party,  did  attempt  by  oorreqwodenoe  and 
by  personal  influence  to  produce  some  sort  of  fomhination  in  its 
movements,  but  sharp  experience  taught  him  to  remain  as  quiet 
as  poasible,  and  his  rehiti<nis  were  chiefly  with  his  confidential 
Virginia  friends.  In  this  respect  the  Federalists  were  much 
better  organijeed  than  thdr  rivals. 

It  is  unfortunate,  too,  that  the  debates  of  the  Sixth  Oongrees, 
from  December,  1799,  to  Mardi,  1801,  should  have  been  very 
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poorlj  reported;  indeed,  liardly  reported  at  all.  Yet  the  winter 
of  1799-1800  was  so  much  less  important  than  those  which  pre- 
cede and  followed  it,  that  the  loss  may  not  be  very  serious. 
The  death  of  General  Washington  a  few  days  after  Congress 
met  had  a  certain  momentary  effect  in  diverting  the  current  of 
public  thought  The  attitude  of  the  President  occupied  the 
attention  of  his  own  party,  and  the  probability,  which  approached 
a^certainty,  of  peace  with  France,  paralyzed  the  armaments. 
Mr.  Gallatin  himself  was  not  disposed  to  press  his  economies  too 
strongly.  **  I  was  averse,"  he  said  in  debate,  "  to  the  general 
system  of  hostility  adopted  by  this  country;  but  once  adojited,  it 
18  my  duty  to  support  it  until  n^otiation  shall  have  restored  us 
to  our  former  situation  or  some  cogent  circumstances  shall  com- 
pel a  change.  At  present  I  think  it  proper  that  the  system  of 
hostility  and  resistance  should  continue,  and  I  would  vote  against 
any  motion  to  change  that  system.  Ai  ii.^  -.4..«^  iliac  I  am  of 
opinion  that  a  naval  esUibli.<hinent  is  too  expensive  for  this 
country,  but,  as  we  have  assumed  an  attitude  of  resistance,  it 
would  be  wrong  to  change  it  at  present."  Hb  opinion  was  tliat  a 
reduction  should  be  made  in  the  army  to  the  extent  of  $2,500,000, 
which  would,  he  thought,  still  leave  a  deficiency  of  an  equal 
amount  to  be  provided  for  by  a  loan. 

It  was  in  connection  with  this  motion  to  reduce  the  army  tliat 
Mr.  Harper  made  a  speech,  of  which  the  following  passage  is  a 
portion: 

..."  Sir,  wo  never  need  be,  and  I  am  pr<nad<Hl  never  i?hall 
be,  taxed  as  the  English  are.  A  very  great  iK>rtion  of  their  jier- 
manent  burdcas  aris<*<  fr«»iu  the  interest  of  a  debt  which  the  gov- 
ernment most  unwi><elv  suffered  to  accumulate  almost  a  ccnturv, 
without  one. serious  effort  or  6}*stematic  phm  for  its  reduction. 
Her  present  minister,  at  the  commencement  of  his  administra- 
tion in  1783,  established  a  permanent  sinking  fund,  which  now 
produces  very  great  efiects;  he  also  introduced  a  maxim  of  in- 
finite importance  in  finance  whi(*h  \w  lia.s  stc:idnv  ndhcred  to, 
that  whenever  a  new  loan  is  mailc-  the  means  sluill  be  provi<Icd 
not  only  of  paying  the  interest  but  of  effecting  a  gradual  ex- 
tinction of  the  principal.  Had  these  t^vo  ide:is  been  adopted  and 
practised  upon  at  the  beginning  of  the  centurj"  which  we  have 
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just  seen  close,  England  might  have  expended  as  much  money 
as  she  has  expended  and  not  owed  at  this  moment  a  shilling  of 
debt,  except  that  contracted  in  the  present  war.  These  ideas, 
profiting  hy  the  example  of  England,  we  have  adopted  and 
are  now  practising  on.  We  have  provided  a  fund  which  is 
now  in  constant  operation  for  the  extinguishment  of  our  debt 
This  fund  will  extinguish  the  foreign  debt  in  nine  years  from 
now,  and  the  six  per  cent,  a  large  part  of  our  domestic  debt,  in 
eighteen  years.  I  trust  we  sliall  adhere  to  tfiis  plan,  and  when- 
isver  we  arc  compelled  by  the  exigenqr  of  our  af&irs  to  make  a 
loon,  by  providing  also  for  its  timely  extinguishment,  we  may 
always  avoid  an  inconvenient  or  burdensome  accumulation  of 
debt  We  may  gather  all  the  roses  of  the  funding  system 
without  its  thorns.'' 

This  was  the  theory  of  die  English  finauders,  of  William  Pitt 
and  his  scholan,  which  held  possession  of  the  English  exchequer 
throughout  the  French  war  and  was  only  exploded  in  1813^by 
a  pamphlet  written  by  a  Scotchman  named  Hamilton.'  Mr.  Gal- 
latin, however,  was  never  its  dupe.  He  answered  Mr.  Harper 
on  the  spot;  and  short  as  his  reply  was,  it  gave  in  p^eetly  dear 
^^  language  the  substance  of  all  that  fourteen  years  later  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  new  discoveiy  in  English  finance: 

«  •  •  ^^  I  know  but  one  way  that  a  nation  has  of  payingiier 
debts,  and  that  is  precisely  the  same  which  individuals  practise. 
'Spend  k9$  tlian  you  recdve,'  and  you  may  then  apply  the  sur- 
plus of  your  receipts  to  tlie  discbarge  of  your  debts.  But  if  you 
spend  more  tlian  you  receive,  you  may  have  recourw  to  sinking 
fundsy  you  may  modify  them  as  you  please,  you  may  render 
your  accounts  extremely  complex,  you  may  give  a  scientific  ap« 
peamnce  to  a<1ditions  and  subtractions,  you  must  still  necessarily 
increase  your  debt.  If  you  spend  more  than  you  receive,  the 
difierenoe  must  be  supplied  by  loans;  and  if  out  of  these  receipto 
you  have  set  a  sum  apart  to  pay  your  debts,  if  you  have  so  mort- 
gaged or  disposed  of  that  sum  that  you  cannot  apply  it  to  your 
■  .  ■  .  —      • 

*  Inquiry  concerning  the  Ritt  snd  Profr«M,  the  Redemption  and  Preteni 
State,  and  the  Management  of  the  National  Debt  of  Great  Britain.  Bj 
Robert  Hnmilton,  LL.D.  Edinburgh,  1S18.  Reprinted  at  Philadelphia  in 
1S16|  and  by  Lord  Oferttone  in  hit  collection  of  Financial  TracU,  1856-1860. 
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useful  expenditure,  jou  must  borrow  so  much  more  in  order  to 
meet  your  expenditure.  If  your  revenue  is  nine  millions  of 
dollars  and  your  expenditure  foui-teen,  you  must  borrow,  you 
must  create  a  new  debt  of  five  millions.  But  if  two  millions  of 
that  revenue  are,  under  the  name  of  sinking  fund,  applicable  to 
the  payment  of  the  principal  of  an  old  debt,  and  pledged  for  it, 
then  the  portion  of  your  revenue  applicable  to  discharging  your 
current  expenditures  of -fourteen  millions  is  reduced  to  seven 
millions;  and  instead  of  borrowing  five  millions  you  must  borrow 
seven ;  you  create  a  new  debt  of  seven  millions,  and  you  pay  an 
old  debt  of  two.  It  is  still  the  same  increase  of  five  millions  of 
debt  The  only  difference  that  is  produced  arises  from  tlie  rela- 
tive price  you  give  for  the  old  debt  and  rate  of  interest  you  pay 
for  the  new.  At  present  we  pay  yearly  a  part  of  a  domestic 
debt  bearing  six  p^  cent  interest^  and  of  a  foreign  debt  bearing 
four  or  five  per  cent  interest;  and  we  may  pay  both  of  them  at 
par.  At  the  same  time  we  are  obliged  to  borrow  at  the  rate  of 
eight  jfet  cent  At  preeent,  therefore,  that  nominal  sinking  fund 
incfeasea  our  debt,  or  at  least  tlie  annual  interest  payable  on  our 
debt'*  ... 

The  two  speeches  made  by  Mr.  Harper  and  Mr.  Gallatin  on 
this  oooBsion,  the  10th  January,  1800,  were  very  able,  and  are 
even  now  interesting  reading;  but  they  find  their  proper  place 
in  the  Annals  of  Congress,  and  the  question  of  tlie  reduction  of 
the  army  was  to  be  settled  by  other  events,  ^^patter  of  a  very 
difieoent  nature  absorbed  the  attention  of  Congress  during  the 
months  of  Fe^nroary  and  'Maidi.  This  was  the  once  famous 
ease  of  Jonathan  RoUnns,  a  British  sailor  claiming  to  l>e  an 
American  dtixen,  who,  having  committed  a  murder  on  board 
the  British  sbip-of-war  Hermione,  on  the  high  seas,  had  escafied 

$0  Ouirieston,  and  under  the  27th.  article  of  the  British  treaty 

bad  been  delivered  up  by  the  United  States  govertmicnt.  At 
that  time  extradition  was  a  novel^  in  our  international  relations. 
The  President  was  violently  attacked  for  the  surrender,  and  a 
long  debate  ensoed  in  Congress.  Mr.  Gallatin  sjioke  at  con- 
ikknfable  length,  but  his  speccli  is  not  rc|iortcd,  and  although 
voluminous  notes,  made  by  him  in  preiwring  it,  are  among  his 
papen^  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  portion  of  these  notes  was 


«^ 
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actually  used  in  the  speedi.  The  triumphs  of  the  contest,  how- 
ever, did  not  fall  to  him  or  to  hfe  associates,  but  to  John 
Marshall,  who  followed  him,  and  who,  in  a  speech  tiiat  still 
stands  without  a  jMirallel  in  our  Congressional  debates,  replied 
^  to  him  and  tothem.  There  is  a  tradition  in  Virgbia  that  after 
Alarshall  concluded  his  speech,  the  Republican  members  pressed 
round  Galbtin,  urging  with  great  earnestness  that  it  should  be 
answered  at  once,  and  that  Gallatin  replied  in  his  foreign  accent, 
'^  Geudemen,  answer  it  yourselves ;  for  my  part  I  think  it  un- 
anroemble,''  laying  the  stress  on  the  antepenultimate  syllable. 
The  stor>-  is  probably  trae.  At  all  events,  Mr.  Gallatin  made 
no  answer,  and  Mr.  Marshall's  aigument  eettied  the  dispute  by 
an  overwhelming  vote. 

But  the  coming  Presidentiat  election,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting in  our  history,  now  oast  its  shadow  in  advance  over  the 
whole  political  field.  The  two  parties  were  so  equally  divided 
tliat  the  vote  of  New  Yor£  City  would,  pn^bably  decide  the 
result,  aild  for  this  reason  the  city  election  of  May,  1800,  was 
the  turning-point  of  American  political  history  in  that  gener^ 
ation.  There  the  two  parfy  champions,  Hamilton  and  Burr, 
/  were  pitted  against  each  other.  Conmiodore  Nicholson  was 
hotly  engaged,  and  Edward  Livingston,  Matthew  L.  Davis,  and 
the  other  Republican  politicians  of  New  York  became  persons 
of  unconmion  interest  Mr.  Gallatin,  as  leader  of  the  Repub- 
liqin  ]iarty  in  Congress  and  as  closely  connected  by  marriage 
witii  the  Republican  interests  of  New  York  City,  was  kept 
accurately  informed  of  every  step  in  the  political  campaign. 
He  himM>lf  was  in  constant  communication  with  Matthew  L. 
Davis,  who  was  Burr's  most  active  friend  then  and  ever  after- 
wank.  Davis's  letters  are  now  of  historical  importance,  and 
may  be  compared  with  the  narrative  in  his  subsequent  Life  of 
Burr: 

MATTHEW  L.  DAVIS  TO  OALLATIN.  jM^ 

Kbw  Yobs,  March  29, 1800. 
Dear  Sir, — I  yesterday  saw  a  family  letter  of  yours  devel- 
oping the  views  of  the  Federal  party ;  with  many  of  the  facts 
contained  in  tliat  letter  I  was  previously  acquainted,  but  I 
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in  some  measure  at  a  loss  to  aocowit  for  certain  proceedings  of 
the  supreme  L^islature;  this  letter  completely  unmasks  the 
party.  Your  opinion  respecting  the  importance  of  our  election 
for  members  of  Assembly  in  this  city  is  the  prevailing  opinion 
among  our  Republican  friends.  You  ask,  **"WTiat  are  your 
prospects  ?'  All  things  considered,  they  are  favorable.  We 
have  been  so  much  deceived  already  that  a  prudent  man  per- 
haps will  not  hazard  an  opinion  but  with  extreme  diffidence. 
At  the  request  of  Mr,  Nicholson,  I  shall  briefly  state  the  leading 
features  of  our  plan. 

You  are  already  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  which  so 
much  operated  against  us  at  the  last  election :  the  tale  of  the 
ship  Ocean,  Oaptain  Kemp;  the  Manhattan  Company;  the  con- 
templated Frendi  invasion ;  the  youth  of  many  of  our  candi- 
dates, &0.,  &e.  These  things,  united  with  bank  influence  and 
bank  jealousy,  had  a  most  astonishing  efiect  The  bank  influence 
is  now  totally  destroyed ;  the  Manhattan  Company  will  in  all 
probabili^  operate  much  in  pur  favor;  and  it  is  hoped  the  crew 
of  the  Ocean  will  not  iigain  be  murdered ;  but  this  is  not  all : 
a  variety  of  trifling  acts  passed  during  the  session  of  the  former 
Legislature  were  also  lurought  forward  and  adi^^tod  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  party.  Menaces  from  the  Federal  parfy  had  also  a 
great  influence^  I  tlunk  they  will  not  dare  to  use  them  at  the 
approaching  election. 

The  Fedendists  have  Iiad  a  meeting  and  determined  on  tlicir 
Senaton;  they  have  also  appobted  a  committee  to  nominate 
suitable  characters  for  the  Assembly.  Out  of  the  thirteen  that 
now  repreKOt  the  ci^,  eleven  decline  standing  again.  They  are 
much  perplexed  to  find  men.  Mr.  Hamilton  b  veiy  buf^*,  more 
so  than  usual,  and  no  exertions  will  be  m-anting  on  his  part 
Fortunately,  Mr.  Hamilton  will  have  at  this  election  a  most 
powerful  opponent  in  Colonel  Burr.  This  gentleman  is  ex- 
tremely active;  it  is  his  opinion  that  the  Republicans  had  better 
not  publish  a  ticket  or  call  a  meeting  until  the  Federalists  have 
completed  theirs.  Mr.  Burr  is  arranging  matters  in  such  a  ^i-ay 
as  to  bring  into  operation  all  the  Republican  interest.  He  is 
not  to  be  CO  our  nomination,  but  is  to  represent  one  of  the 
country  counties.    At  our  first  meeting  he  has  pledged  himself 
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to  oome  forward  and  address  the  people  in  firm  and  manly 
language  on  the  importance  of  the  election  and  tlie  momentous 
crisis  at  which  we  have  arrived.  This  he  has  never  done  at  any 
former  election,  and  I  anticipate  great  advantages  from  the  effect 
it  will  produce. 

In  addition  to  this,  he  has  taken  great  trouble  to  ascertain 
what  characters  will  be  most  likely  to  run  well,  and  by  his 
address  has  procured  the  assent  of  eleven  or  twelve  of  our  most 
influential  friends  to  stand  as  candidates.  Among  the  number 
are: 

Oeoige  Clinton  (late  governor).  Philip  J.  Arcularius. 

Henry  Rutgers  (colonel).  Thos.  Storm. 

6am.  Osgood.  Ezek.  Bobbins. 

Jno.  Broome.  Sam.  L.  Mitchill. 

Gea  Warner,  Sen.  Jno.  Swartwout 
Elias  Nezsea. 

On  the  whole,  I  believe  we  sball  offer  to  our  feUow-dtuDens  the 
most  formidable  list  ever  ofiered  them  by  any  party  in  point  of 
morality,  public  and  private  virtue,  local  and  genmd  influence, 
&c.f  &c  From  this  ticket  and  the  exertions  that  indisputably 
will  be  made  we  have  a  right  to  expect  mudi,  and  I  trust 
we  shall  be  triumphant.  If  we  carry  this  election,  it  may  be 
ascribed  principally  to  Colonel  Burr's  management  and  perse- 
verance. Hamilton  fears  bis  influence;  the  party  seem  in  a 
state  of  consternation,  while  ours  possess  more  than  usual  spirits. 
Such  are  our  prospects.  We  shall  open  the  campaign  under  the 
most  favorable  impresstons,  and  beaded  by  a  man  whose  intrigue 
and  management  is  most  astonishing,  and  who  is  more  dreaded 
by  his  enemies  than  any  other  character  in  our  [  ]. 

Excuse,  sir,  this  hasty  scrawl ;  I  have  no  time  to  copy.  .  .  . 

MATTHEW  L.  DAVD  TO  OALLATIK. 

Ksw  Toms,  April  16, 1800. 
Tuetday  nigbt,  11  o'clock. 

Dear  Sir, — ^Well  knowing  the  importance  of  the  approaching 
election  in  this  city,  ami  consequently  the  anxiety  which  you  and 
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every  friend  to  our  country  must  experience  on  the  subject,  I 
am  highly  gratified  in  affording  you  such  information  on  tlie 
occasion  as  vnll  be  interesting  and  pleasing.  The  eyes  of  our 
friends  and  of  our  enemies  are  turned  towards  us ;  all«  unite 
in  the  opinion  that  if  the  dty  and  county  of  Kew  York  elect 
Republicans  they  will  most  assuredly  have  it  in  their  power  to 
appoint  Republican  electors  for  President  and  Vice-President.  *>^ 
The  counties  of  Westchester  and  Orange  have  selected  the  most 
respectable  and  influential  advocates  for  tlie  rights  of  the  people 
their  respective  towns  afforded.  But  of  our  adversaries  in 
this  city.  This  evening,  agreeably  to  public  notice,  a  meeting 
was  held ;  the  assembly  was  small^  and  not  attaided  by  either 
Colonels  Hamilton  or  Troup,  two  gentlemen  who  are  generally 
most  officious  on  these  occasions.  I  have  already  stated  to  you 
in  a  former  letter  that  jealousieB  and  schisms  existed  among 
them.  This  fact  has  not  only  been  e>nnced  in  their  numerous 
caucuses,  but  they  have  been  doomed  to  the  mortification  of 
bringing  the  matter  this  night  bef<M^  the  public.  A  few  of 
their  most  active  men  had  determined  on  Philip  Brazier  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Assembly.  Mr.  Bnudcr  is  a  man  of  veiy  little 
influence  and  very  limited  understanding;  be  i&,  however,  a 
Republican,  but  composed  of  such  pliable  matoials  as  will 
enable  his  leaders  to  mould  him  to  almost  any  form.  A  large 
majority  of  the  Federal  eonmiittce  were  opposed  to  him,  but 
his  adherents  possessing  stnmger  lungs  and  being  vodferoos  at 
one  of  thdr  caucoses,  he  was  carried. 

A  division  took  place  in  the  same  committee  on  another  sub- 
ject, viz.,  who  was  the  most  proper  nindidate  for  Congress. 
Some  supjxirted  Colonel  J.  Morton,  while  others  as  furiously 
supported  William  W«  Woolsey ;  both  gentlemen  consented  to 
stand;  as  the  committee  could  not  agree  owing  to  their  divisions, 
it  was  resolved  to  report  both  candidates  to  the  meeting  and  let 
them  make  thdr  election.  Accordingly  the  two  names  were 
publicly  brought  forward  this  nij^t,  and  after  mudi  confusion 
and  litigation  it  was  determined  by  a  majorify  of  only  15  or 
20  that  Jacob  Morton  sliould  be  the  candidate  for  Congrc«,  -^ 
while  the  adherents  of  Mr.  Woolsey  bawled  aloud,  ^Morton  ' 
shall  not  be  the  man."    Next  came  the  Assembly  ticket.     It 
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was  agreed  to  without  oppoaitioiiy  exoepting  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Brazier.  He  was  again  violently  opposed,  and  a  large  majority 
appeared  against  him;  yet  the  chairman  being  a  military 
comn^^mder  (Brigadier-General  Jared  Hnghes),  he  decided  that 
it  was  carried  in  favor  of  Mr.  Brazier.  In  this  temper  the 
meeting  separated.  80  much  for  the  friends  of  good  order 
and  regular  government 


Jacob  Morton,  Esq 


FEDERAL  TICKET. 

Far  OmgrtM. 


Peter  Sdiermerhom,  ship-dumdler. 

Jno.  Bogerty  baker. 

Gabriel  Forman,  nothing.  The  man  who  whipped  the 
ferryman  in  Bridewell,  and  on  aoooont  of  whom  Kettktas  was 
imprisoned. 

J<^  Crcdeos,  Jan.,  potter* 

Philip  Ten  Eyck,  bodcadler,  late  derk,  present  partner  <^ 
HnghGaine. 

Isaac  Burr,  grocer* 

Samael  Ward,  a  bankrupt  endeavoring  to  settle  his  affiurs  by 
paying  000  in  the  pound. 

C.  D.  Golden,  assistant  attomey-generaL 

James  Tyler,  shoemaker. 

Philip  Brazier,  lawyer. 

N.  EvertsoQ,  lawyer. 

Isaac  Scbring,  grocer,  one  of  the  firm  Sebring  &  Van  Wydc 

Abnham  Russel,  mason. 

A  private  meeting  of  our  friends  was  held  this  evening  at  the 
bouse  of  Mr.  Brodcbolst  Livingston;  about  forty  attended;  we 
determined  on  calling  the  Republicans  together  on  Thunday 
evening  next,  and  for  that  purpose  sent  advertisements  to  the 
difierent  printers.  The  pre\-niling  opinion  was  that  we  should 
appoint  a  committee  at  that  meeting  to  mithdraw  for  half  an 
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hour,  form  a  ticket,  and  return  and  report,  so  that  on  Friday 
morning  we  shall  most  probably  publish.  Never  have  I  observed 
such  an  union  of  sentiment,  so  much  zeal,  and  so  general  a  deter- 
mination to  be  active.  Indeed,  on  presenting  the  Federal  ticket 
to  our  meeting  (for  we  had  friends  who  attended  theirs)  all  was 
joy  and  enthusiasm.  Our  ticket  is  complete,  and  stands  as 
follows : 

Congress. 

Dr.  Samuel  L.  Mitdiill. 

Assembly. 

Geo.  Clinton. 
Horatio  Gates. 
Henry  Rutgers. 
Thomas  Storm. 
Samuel  Osgood. 
G^eo.  Warner,  Senior. 
John  Broome. 
Philip  J.  Arcularius. 
Esekiel  Robins. 
Brockhokt  Liivingston. 
John  Swartwout. 
James  Hunt. 
Elias  Nezsen. 

The  late  hour  at  which  I  write  this  will  be  a  sufficient  apology 
for  the  scrawl.  •  •  • 


MATTHEW  L.  DAVI8  TO  OALLATIK. 

Thunday  nigbt,  12  o'eloek. 
May  1, 1800. 

REPUBLICAXI8M  TBIUMPHAKT. 

Dear  Sir, — It  affords  me  the  highest  gratification  to  assure 
you  of  the  complete  success  of  the  Republican  Assembly  ticket 
in  this  dty.  This  day  the  election  closed,  and  several  of  the 
wards  have  been  canvassed  for  Congress ;  the  result  as  follows : 
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r^rXltehllL 

rorMortoB. 

First  Ward,  majority, 

•   •   • 

76 

Second    do.,       do., 

•  •  • 

258 

Third     do.,  not  canvassed. 

Probable  majority^ 

•  •  • 

250 

Fourth   do.,  canvassed  majority, 

72 

•   •  • 

Fifth      do.,  not  canvassed. 

Probable  majority. 

100 

'   •  •   • 

Sixth      do.,  canvassed  majority, 

432 

•  •  • 

604  684 

Seventh  do.        do.  do. 

For  Van  Cordandt,  312. 

Thus,  air,  it  b  probable  Mr.  Mitchill  is  elected  a  m^nber  of 
Congress,  a^  no  doubt  can  remain  but  our  whole  Assembly 
ticket  is  elected  by  a  majority  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  votes. 
To  Colonel  Burr  we  are  indebted  for  eveifythii^.  This  day  has 
he  remained  at  the  poll  of  the  Seventh  Ward  ten  hours  without 
intermission.  Pardon  this  hasty  scrawl;  I  have  not  ate  for 
fift)een  hours. 

With  the  highest  respect,  &c 

PJ3. — Since  writing  the  above  I  learn  from  undoubted 
authority  that  Mr.  Mitdiill  is  elected  by  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred nuyori^. 

MATTHEW  L.  DAVIS  TO  GALLATIK. 

Ksw  Toaa,  May  6,  ISOa 
Dear  Sir, — ^I  have  already  informed  you  of  the  complete 
triumph  which  we  have  obtained  in  this  dfy,— « triumph  which 
I  trust  will  have  some  influenoe  in  promoting  the  rights  of  the 
people  and  establishing  thdr  liberties  oo  a  permanent  baas.  Our 
country  has  arrived  at  an  awful  crisis.  The  approaching  eleo 
tiou  for  President  and  Vice-Pkesident  will  decide  in  some  measure 
on  our  future  destiny.  The  result  will  clearly  evince  whether 
a  republican  form  of  government  is  worth  contending  for.  On 
this  account  the  qres  of  all  America  have  been  turned  towards 
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the  city  and  county  of  New  York.  The  management  and  in- 
dustry of  Colonel  Burr  has  eflfected  all  that  the  friends  of  civil 
liberty  could  poesibly  desire. 

Having  accomplished  the  task  assigned  us,  we  in  return  feel 
a  degree  of  anxiety  as  to  the  characters  who  will  probably  be 
candidates  for  those  t>vo  important  offices.  I  believe  it  is  pretty 
generally  understood  that  'Mr.  Jefferson  is  contemplated  for 
President.  But  who  is  to  fill  the  Vice-President's  chair?  I  ^ 
should  be  highly  gratified  in  hearing  your  opinion  on  tliis  sub- 
ject ;  if  secrecy  is  necessary,  you  may  rely  on  it;  and,  sir,  as  I 
have  no  personal  viein-s,  you  will  readily  excuse  my  stating  the 
present  api)arent  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  Republican  party  in 
this  city. 

It  is  generally  expected  that  the  Vice-President  will  be  se- 
lected from  the  State  of  New  York.    Three  diameters  only  can     v^ 
be  contemplated,  viz.,  Geo.  Clinton,  Chancellor  Livingston,  and 
Colonel  Burr. 

The  first  seems  averse  to  public  life,  and  is  desirous  of  retiring 
from  all  its  cares  and  toils.  It  was  therefore  with  great  diffi- 
cult}- he  was  persuaded  to  stand  as  candidate  for  the  State  Le^s- 
lature.  A  personal  interview  at  some  future  period  will  make 
you  better  acquainted  with  this  transaction.  In  addition  to  this, 
Mr.  Clinton  grows  old  and  infirm. 

To  Mr.  Livingston  there  are  objections  more  weighty.  The 
family  attachment  and  connection;  the  prejudices  which  exist 
not  only  in  this  State,  but  throughout  the  United  States,  against 
tlie  nxmic ;  but,  above  all,  the  doubts  which  are  entertained  of 
his  firmncHs  and  decision  in  trying  periods.  You  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  certain  circtunstances  tliat  occurred  on  the  im- 
portant question  of  carrying  the  British  treaty  into  effect  On 
that  occasion  Air.  L.  exhibited  a  timidity  that  never  can  be 
foi^gotten.  Indeed,  it  had  its  effect  when  he  was  a  candidate  for 
governor,  though  it  was  not  generally  known. 

Colonel  Burr  is  therefore  the  most  eligible  character,  and  on 
him  the  cyca  of  our  friends  in  this  State  are  fixed  as  if  by  sym- 
pathy for  that  office.     Wliether  he  would  consent  to  stand  I  am  ^^ 
totally  ignorant,  and  indeed  I  pretend  not  to  judge  of  the  policy 
fartlier  than  it  respects  tliis  State.    If  he  is  elected  to  the  office 
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of  y.  P.,  it  would  awaken  so  mudi  of  tiie  zeal  and  pride  of  our 
friends  in  this  State  as  to  secure  us  a  Hepublican  governor  at 
the  next  election  (April,  1801).  If  he  is  not  nominated,  many 
of  us  will  experience  mudi  chagrin  and  disappcnntment.  If,  sir, 
you  do  not  consider  it  improper,  please  inform  me  by  post  the 
probable  arrangement  on  this  subject  I  feel  veiy  anxious.  Any 
information  you  may  wish  relative  to  our  election  I  will  at  all 
times  cheerfully  conmiunicate. 

With  sentiments  of  respect,  Ac 

eALLATIK  TO  HIS  WIFB. 

Philabblphia,  6th  Kaj,  1800.  . 
•  •  •  The  New  Tork  election  has  engrossed  the  whole  at- 
tention of  all  of  ns^  meaning  by  us  Congress  and  the  whole  city. 
Exultation  on  our  side  is  high;  the  other  party  are  in  low  spirits. 
Senate  could  not  do  any  business  on  Saturday  morning  when  the 
intelligence  was  received,  and  adjourned  before  twelve.  As  to 
the  probabilities  of  election,  they  stand  as  followeth : 


New  Hampshire 
Massadiusetts 
Connecticut  • 
Rhode  Ishuid 
Vermont 
New  York  • 
New  Jersey . 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
Maiyhind     • 
Vii^ia 
Kentucky     • 
N.  Carolina  • 
8.  Carolina  • 
Tennessee     • 
Georgia 


6 

14 

9 

4 

4 


3 
2 

42 


3 
6 


12 


21 


21 
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6 
8 
3 

4 
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There  are  123  electors,  supposing  Pennsylvania  to  have  no 
vote.  Of  these,  62  make  a  majority.  We  count  60  for  Jeffcr- 
8on  certain.  If  we  therefore  get  only  2  out  of  the  21  doubtful 
votes,  he  must  be  elected.  Probabilities  are  therefore  highly  in 
our  favor.  Last  Saturday  evening  the  Federal  meml^ers  of 
Congress  had  a  large  mating,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  tliere 
was  no  chance  of  carrying  Mr.  Adams,  but  that  he  must  still  be 
supported  ostensibly  in  order  to  carry  still  the  votes  in  New 
England,  but  that  the  only  chance  ^-as  to  take  up  ostensibly 
as  Vice-President,  but  really  as  President,  a  man  from  South  ^ 
Carolina,  who,  being  carried  everj'where  except  in  his  own  State 
along  with  Adams,  and  getting  the  votes  of  his  own  State  with 
Jefferson,  would  then  be  elected.  And  for  that  purpose,  aban- 
doning Tliomas  Pincknej^  they  have  selected  General  Charles  y^ 
Cotesworth  Pinckney.  I  think  they  will  succeed  neither  in  S. 
Carolina  in  getting  the  votes  for  him,  nor  in  New  England  in 
making  the  people  jilt  Adams.  Wlio  is  to  be  our  Vice-Presi- 
dent, Clinton  or  Burr?  This  is  a  serious  question  which  I  am 
delated  to  make,  and  to  which  I  must  have  an « answer  by 
Friday  next  Remember  this  is  important,  and  I  have  engaged 
to  procure  correct  information  of  the  wishes  of  the  New  York 
Republicans.  •  .  • 


JAMES  NICHOLSON  TO  GALLATIN. 

Hay  6, 1800. 

Dear  Sib, — ^My  situation  and  health  did  not  permit  my 
writing  you  during  our  election,  but  supjiosed  you  received  in- 
formation from  Mr.  Warner,  who  I  requested  would  take  the 
task  off  my  Iiands.  Tliat  business  has  been  conducted  and 
brought  to  iasoe  in  so  miraculous  a  manner  that  I  cannot 
account  for  it  but  from  the  interventHm  of  a  Supreme  Powor 
and  our  friend  Burr  the  agent  The  portknikrs  I  have  since 
the  election  understood,  and  which  justifies  my  suspicion.  His 
generalship,  iierscvcrancc,  industiy,  and  execution  exceeds  all 
description,  so  that  I  think  I  can  say  he  deserx'es  an}*tliing  and 
evei^-thing  of  his  country ;  but  he  has  done  it  at  tlie  risk  of  his 
life.  Thb  I  will  explain  to  you  when  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you.    I  am  informed  be  b  coming  on  to  you.    Perhaps 
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he  will  be  the  bearer  of  this.  I  shall  conclude  by  recommend- 
ing him  as  a  general  far  superior  to  your  Hambletons  ;^  as  much 
so  as  a  man  is  to  a  boy ;  and  I  have  but  little  doubt  this  State, 
through  his  means  and  planning,  will  be  as  Republican  in  the 
appointment  of  electors  as  the  State  of  Virginia. 

I  have  not  been  able  since  my  beii^g  here  before  to-day  to 
visit  my  friend  and  neighbor,  Grovemor  Clinton.  I  understand 
his  health  and  spirits  are  both  returning.  His  name  at  the  head 
of  our  ticket  had  a  most  powerful  effect  I  cannot  inform  you 
what  either  Burr's  or  his  expectations  are,  but  will  write  you 
more  particularly  about  the  governor  after  my  visit.  •  •  • 

JAHB8  NICHOLSON  TO  GALLATIN. 

OEKxinncH  Lavx,  Kay  the  7tli,  1800. 

Deab  SiBy — I  have  conversed  with  the  two  gentlemen  men- 
tioned in  your  letter.  George  Clint<m|  with  whom  I  first  spoke, 
declined.  His  age,  his  infirmities,  his  habits  and  attachment  to 
retired  life,  in  bis  <q>inion,  exempt  him  from  active  life.  He 
((Governor  <71inton)  thinks  Colonel  Burr  is  the  most  suitable 
person  and  perhaps  the  only  man.  Such  is  also  the  opinion  of 
all  the  Republicans  in  this  quarter  that  I  have  conversed  with; 
their  confidence  in  A.  B.  is  universal  and  unbounded.  Mr.  Burr, 
however,  appeared  averse  to  be  the  candidate.  He  seemed  to 
think  tliat  no  arrangement  could  be  made  whidi  would  be 
obeer\'ed  to  the  southward ;  alluding,  as  I  understood,  to  the 
last  election,  in  whk^  be  was  certainly  ill  used  'by  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina. 

I  Uliove  he  may  be  induced  to  stand  if  assurances  can  be 
given  that  the  Southern  States  will  act  fairly. 

Colonel  Burr  may  certainly  be  governor  of  this  State  at  the 
next  election  if  he  pleases,  and  a  number  of  his  friends  are  very 
unwilling  that  he  should  be  taken  off  for  Vice-Presklenty  think- 
ing the  oilier  the  most  important  office.  Upon  the  whole,  how- 
ever, we  think  he  ought  to  be  the  man  for  V.  P.,  if  there  is  a 
moral  certainty  of  success.  But  his  name  must  not  be  played 
the  fool  with.    I  confidently  1k^  you  will  be  able  to  smooth 
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over  the  business  of  the  last  election,  and  if  Colonel  Burr  is 
properly  applied  to,  I  think  he  will  be  induced  to  stand.  At 
any  rate  we,  the  Republicans,  will  make  him. 

MRS.  GALLATIN   TO  HER  HUSBAND. 

Tib  May,  1800. 

•  •  •  Papa  has  answered  your  question  about  the  candidate 
for  Vice-President  Burr  says  he  has  no  confidence  in  the 
Virginians;  they  once  deceived  him,  iemd  they  are  not  to  be 
trusted*  •  •  • 

GALLATIN  TO  HIS  WIFE. 

12th  Maj,  1800. 

•  •  •  We  do  not  adjoum  to-day,  but  certainly  shall  to-morrow. 
•  •  •  We  had  last  night  a  very  lai^  meeting  of  Rejmblicansy 
in  whidi  it  was  onanimoosly  agreed  to  support  Burr  for  Vice- 
President.  •  •  • 

Between  the  adjournment  of  Congress  in  May  and  his  depart- 
ure for  the  western  country  in  July,  Mr.  Gallatin  prepared  and 
published  another  pamphlet  on  the  national  finances,  which  was 
his  contribation  to  the  canvass  for  the  Presidential  election  of  tliat  <^ 
year.  Mr.  Woloott,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  dated  Januair  22,  1800, 
had  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  principal  of  the  debt  had  in- 
crea^  $1,616|338  since  the  establishment  of  the  government  in 
1789.  A  committee  of  the  House,  on  the  other  hand,  had  on 
May  8  reported  that  the  debt  had  been  diminished  $1,092,841 
during  the  aome  period.  Mr.  Galktin  entered  into  a  critical  ex- 
amination of  the  methods  by  which  these  results  were  obtained, 
and  then  prooeeded  to  test  them  by  applying  his  own  method  of 
comparing  the  receipts  and  ex|ienditures.  His  conclusion  was 
that  the  nominal  debt  had  been  increased  fay  $9,462,264.  Two  ^ 
millions  of  this  increase,  however,  was  caused  by  unnecessary 
aasnmption  of  State  debts.  Bat  allowing  for  funds  actually  ao- 
quired  by  government  and  susceptible  of  being  applied  to  reduo- 
tion  of  debt,  the  nominal  increase  redooed  itself  to  f6,657,319. 
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And  since  all  these  results  were  more  or  less  nominal,  he  devoted 
the  larger  part  of  his  work  to  an  elaborate  and  searching  inves- 
tigation into  the  actual  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  past  ten 
years. 

The  summer  of  1800  was  again  passed  in  the  western  country ; 
the  last  summer  which  Mr.  Gallatin  was  to  pass  there  for  more 
than  twenty  years.  With  the  autumn  came  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion, and  die  dreaded  complication  occurred  by  which  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son and  Mr.  Burr,  having  received  an  equal  number  of  electoral 
votes,  became  rival  candidates  for  the  choice  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  session  of  1800-1801  was  almost  wholly 
occupied  in  settling  this  dispute.  The  whole  Federalist  party 
insisted  upon  voting  for  Burr,  and,  although  not  able  to  elect 
him,  they  were  able  to  delay  for  several  days  the  election  of  Mr. 
Jeflfenon.  Mr.  GalUtin's  position  as  leadar  of  the  Bepublicans 
in  the  House,  and  in  a  manner  responsible  for  the  selection  of 
Mr.  Burr  as  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency,  was  one  of  con- 
trolling influence  and  authority.  His  letters  to  his  wife  give  a 
clear  picture  of  the  scene  at  Washington  as  he  saw  it  from  day 
to  day,  but  there  are  one  or  two  points  on  which  some  further 
light  is  thrown  by  his  papers. 

He.  rarely  expressed  his  opinions  of  the  men  with  whom  he 
acted.  He  never  expressed  any  opinion  about  Colonel  Burr. 
Tet  be  knew  that  the  Virginians  distrusted  Burr,  and  even  in 
his  own  family,  where  Colonel  Burr  was  probably  warmly 
admired,  there  >rere  moments  when  their  faith  was  shaken. 
The  following  letter  is  an  example : 

MAKIA  KICHOLSOK  TO  MRS.  GALLATIN. 

Nxw  Yoax,  February  6, 180L 
•  ...  As  I  know  you  are  interested  for  Theodosia  Burr,  I 
must  tell  you  that  Mr.  Alston  has  returned  from  Carolina,  it 
is  said,  to  be  married  to  her  this  month.  She  aooorapanied 
her  iatlier  to  Albany,  where  the  Legiskture  are  sitting;  he  fol- 
lowed them  the  next  day.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  tliese  aceountB. 
Report  does  not  siicak  well  of  him ;  it  sa}*s  that  he  is  rich,  bat 
be  is  a  great  dasher,  dissipated,  ill-tempered,  vain,  and  silly. 
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I  know  that  he  is  ugly  and  of  unprepoescssing  manners.  Can 
it  be  that  the  father  has  sacrificed  a  daughter  so  lovely  to  afflu- 
ence and  influential  connections?  They  say  tliat  it  was  Mr. 
A.  who  gained  him  the  8  votes  in  Carolina  at  the  present 
election^  and  that  he  is  not  yet  relieved  from  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments. Is  this  the  man,  think  ye?  Has  Mr.  G.  a  favor- 
able opinion  of  this  man  of  talents,  or  not?  He  loves  his  child. 
Is  he  so  devoted  to  the  customs  of  the  world  as  to  encourage 
such  a  match  ?  •  •  • 

Colonel  Burr  himself  overacted  his  port  For  some  private 
reason  Mr.  Gallatin  was  unable  to  take  his  seat  when  Congress 
met,  and  it  was  not  till  January  12,  1801,  that  he  at  last  ap- 
peared in  Washington,  to  which  place  the  government  had  been 
transferred  during  the  sununer.  The  contest,  which  >vas  to  decide 
the  election,  took  place  a  month  later.  Colonel  Burr  was  at  New 
York,  about  to  go  np  to  Albany  to  perform  his  duties  as  member 
of  the  Legislature.  He  felt  the  necessity  of  reassuring  the  minds 
of  his  friends  at  Washingtoo,  and  he  did  so  from  time  to  time 
with  a  degree  of  off-band  simplicity  very  suggestive  of  ulterior 
thoughts.    His  first  letter  to  Gallatin  is  as  follows : 

AAEOK  BURR  TO  OALLATIX. 

New  Toek,  ISth  Janiuiry,  ISOl. 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  heartily  glad  of  your  arrival  at  your  post 
You  were  De%'er  more  wanted,  for  it  was  absolutely  vacant. 

Livingston  will  tell  you  my  sentiments  on  the  proposed  usur- 
pation, and  indeed  of  all  the  other  oocurrenees  mi  projects  of 
the  day. 

The  short  letter  of  busiuess  which  I  wrote  you  may  be 
answered  to  Dallas ;  anj-thing  you  may  wish  to  communicate  to 
me  may  be  addresmd  this  city.  Our  postmaster  and  tlmt  at 
Alliany  are  ^  honorable  men." 

Yours,  A.  B. 

The  next  is  written  from  Albany,  in  reply  to  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Grallatin,  which  has  not  been  preserved : 
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AARON  BURR  TO  GALLATIN. 

Albakt,  12th  February,  1801. 

Dear  Sir^ — ^My  letters  for  ten  dajrs  past  had  assured  me  that 
all  was  settled  and  that  no  doubt  remained  but  that  J.  would 
have  10  or  11  votes  on  the  first  trial;  I  am,  therefore,  utterly 
surprised  by  the  contents  of  yours  of  the  3d.  In  case  of  usur- 
pation, by  law,  by  President  erf  Senate  pro  tem.,  or  in  any  other 
way,  my  opinion  is  definitively  made  up,  and  it  is  kno^m  to  S.  S. 
and  E.  L.  On  that  opinion  I  shall  act  in  defiance  of  all  timid, 
temporizing  projects. 

On  the  2l8t  I  shall  be  in  New  York,  and  in  Washington  the 
Sd  March  at  the  utmost;  sooner  if  the  intelligence  which  I  may 
receive  at  New  York  shall  be  such  as  to  require  my  earlier 
presence* 

Mr.  Montfort  was  strongly  recommended  to  me  by  General 
(Sates  and  Colonel  Griffin.  At  their  request  I  undertook  to 
direct  his  studies  in  pursuit  of  tlie  law.  He  left  New  York 
suddenly  and  apparently  in  some  agitation,  without  assigning  to 
me  any  cause  and  without  disclosing  to  me  his  intentions  or 
views,  or  even  whither  he  was  going,  except  that  he  proposed  to 
pass  through  Washington.  Nor  had  I  any  reason  to  believe  that 
I  should  ever  see  him  again.  You  may  communicate  this  to  Mr. 
J.,  who  has  also  written  me  something  about  him. 

Yours,  A.  B. 

Mr.  Grallatin  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  came  upon  tliis  letter, 
and  endorsed  on  it,  in  a  band  trembling  with  age,  the  following 
words  with  a  significant  mark  of  interrogation : 

**  had  thought  that  Jeflerson  would  be  elected  on  first  ballot 
by  10  or  11  votes  (out  of  16)?^ 

Burros  last  letter  in  this  connection  was  written  from  Philadel- 
phia afti^  the  result  was  dedded : 

BURR  TO  GALLATIN. 

PaiLADELFRiA,  FtbinArj  26, 1801. 
Dear  Sir, — ^Tlie  four  last  letters  of  your  very  amusing  his- 
tory of  balloting  met  me  at  New  York  on  Saturday  evening.    I 
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thank  you  much  for  the  obliging  attention,  and  I  join  my 
hearty  congratulations  on  the  auspicious  events  of  the  17th. 
As  to  the  infamous  slanders  whioli  have  been  so  industriously 
drculated,  they  are  now  of  little  consequence,  and  those  who 
have  believed  them  will  doubtless  bludi  at  their  own  weak- 


The  Feds  boast  aloud  that  they  have  compromised  with  Jef- 
ferson, particularly  as  to  the  retaining  certain  persons  in  office. 
Without  the  assurance  contained  in  your  letter,  this  would  gain 
no  manner  of  credit  with  me.  Yet  in  spite  of  my  endeavors  it 
has  excited  some  anxiety  among  cor  friends  in  New  York.  I 
hope  to  be  with  you  on  the  1st  or  2d  March. 

Adieu. 

These  letters  from  Mr.  Burr  suggest  mndi  more  than  they 
intentionally  express;  for  if  they  show  that  Burr  still  felt  the 
weight  of  that  Virginia  mistrast  which  had  four  years  previously 
cost  him  his  place  as  next  in  sacoession  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  they 
show,  too,  that  his  confidence  in  Virginia  was  scarcely  greater 
than  when  in  May,  1800,  he  told  Commodore  Nicholson  that 
the  Viiginians  had  once  deceived  him  and  were  not  to  be 
trusted.  There  was  a  sting  in  his  remaric  about  the  anxiety 
among  his  friends  in  New  York.  In  spite  of  his  efforts  to 
the  contnuy,  thej  still  thought  that  Mr.  Jetkntm  might  have 
made  a  bargain  with  the  Federalisls.  The  letteni  also  show 
that  Mr.  Gallatin  at  the  very  moment  denied  the  existence  of 
any  sodi  baigain ;  with  bis  osoal  dii^iositaoo  to  conciliate,  be 
seems  to  have  ooapkd  together  the  charges  against  both  can- 
didates as  equal  sUmders.  Whether  Mr.  Galladn  was  admitted 
io  far  into  the  eonftdenoe  of  his  chief  as  to  know  all  tliat  was 
said  and  done  in  leference  to  this  electkm  in  February,  1801, 
is  a  question  that  may  remain  open ;  bat  that  something  passed 
between  Mr.  Jeflferson  and  Oenenl  Smith  which  was  regarded 
by  the  Federalists  as  a  baigain,  is  not  to  be  denied.  Fortu- 
nately,  Mr.  Oalktin  lived  to  hear  all  the  discussions  whidi 
rose  long  afterwards  on  this  sobyect,  and  almost  the  last  letter 
he  ever  wrote  was  written  to  record  bis  opderrtanding  of  the 
matter: 
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GALLATIN  TO  HENRY  A.  MUHLENBERG. 
•  Kxw  York,  Hay  8,  1848. 

Dear  Sib, — ^A  severe  cold,  which  rendered  me  incapable  of 
attending  to  any  business,  has  prevented  an  earlier  answer  to 
your  letter  of  the  12th  of  April. 

Although  I  was  at  the  time  probably  better  acquainted  with 
all  the  circumstances  attending  Mr.  Jefferson's  election  than  any 
other  person,  and  I  am  now  the  only  surviving  witness,  I  could 
not,  without  bestowing  more  time  than  I  can  spare,  give  a  satis- 
factory account  of  that  ancient  transaction.  A  few  observations 
must  suffice. 

The  only  cause  of  real  apprehension  was  that  Congress  should 
acyoum  without  making  a  decision,  but  without  usurping  any 
powers.  It  was  in  order  to  provide  against  that  contingenqr 
that  I  prepared  myself  a  plan  whidi  did  meet  with  the  appro- 
bation of  our  party.  No  appeal  whatever  to  physioal  force  was 
contemplated,  nor  did  it  contain  a  single  particle  of  revolu- 
tionary spirit  In  finuning  this  plan  Mr.  Jeffisnon  had  not 
been  consulted,  bat  it  was  communicated  to  him,  and  he  fully 
approved  it. 

But  it  was  threatened  by  some  persons  of  the  Federal  party 
to  provide  by  law  that,  if  no  election  should  take  place,  the 
executive  power  should  be  placed  in  the  bands  of  some  public 
officer.  This  was  considered  as  a  revoluticmary  act  of  usurpa- 
tion, and  would,  I  believe,  have  been  put  down  by  force  if 
neoussary.  But  there  was  not  the  slightest  intention  or  sugges- 
tion to  call  a  conventioa  to  reofganiise  the  government  and  to 
amend  the  Constitution.  That  such  a  measure  floated  in  the 
mind  of  Mr.  Jeflmon  is  dear  from  his  letters  of  Febmary  16 
and  18, 1801,  to  Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr.  Madison.  He  may  have 
wished  for  audi  measure,  or  thought  that  the  Federalists  might 
be  frightened  by  the  threat. 

Although  I  was  kidging  in  the  some  house  with  him,  he  never 
mentioned  it  to  me.  I  did  not  hear  it  even  suggested  by  any 
one.  That  Mr.  Jeflferson  had  ever  thought  of  audi  plan  was 
never  known  to  me  till  after  the  publication  of  bis  correspond- 
ence, and  I  may  aver  thut  under  no  circumstances  would  tlmt 
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plan  have  been  resorted  to  or  approved  by  the  Republican    « 
imrtj.     Anti-federalism  had  long  been  dead,  and  the  Republi- 
cans were  the  most  sincere  and  zealous  supporters  of  the  Con-  c^ 
stitution.     It  ^vas  that  which  constituted  their  real  strength. 

I  ahvaj's  thought  that  the  threatened  attempt  to  make  a 
President  by  law  was  impracticable.  I  do  not  believe  that^  if  a 
motion  had  been  made  to  that  effect,  there  would  have  been 
twenty  votes  for  it  in  the  House.  It  was  only  intended  to 
frighten  us^  but  it  produced  an  excitement  out-of-doors  in  which 
some  of  our  members  participated.  It  \vas  threatened  that  if 
any  man  should  be  thus  appointed  President  by  law  and  accept 
the  office,  he  would  instantaneously  be  put  to  death.  It  was 
rumored,  and  though  I  did  not  know  it  from  my  ovm  knowl« 
edge  I  believe  it  was  true,  that  a  number  of  men  from  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  amounting,  it  was  said,  to  fifteen  hundred  (a 
number  undoubtedly  greatly  exaggerated),  had  determined  to 
repair  to  Washington  on  the  4th  of  March  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  to  death  the  usurping  pretended  President 

It  was  under  those  drcumstanoes  that  it  was  deemed  proper 
to  communicate  all  the  facts  to  Governor  McKean,  and  to  sub-  ^ 
mit  to  him  the  propriety  of  having  in  readiness  a  body  of  militiai 
who  might,  if  necessary,  be  in  Washington  on  the  Sd  of  March 
for  the  purpose  not  of  promoting,  but  of  preventing  civil  war 
and  the  shedding  of  a  single  drop  of  blood.  No  person  oouM 
be  better  trusted  on  such  a  delicate  subject  than  Governor  ^ 
McKean.  Fcur  he  was  energetic^  patriotic,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  most  steady,  stem,  and  fearless  supporter  of  law  and  order. 
It  appears  from  your  communication  that  he  must  have  con- 
sulted General  Peter  Muhlenbeiig  on  that  sulgect  But  subse* 
quent  drcumstanoes,  whidi  occurred  about  three  weeks  before 
tlie  4th  of  March,  rendered  it  altogether  unnecesMiy  to  act  upon 
the  subject 

There  was  but  one  man  whom  I  can  positively  assert  to  have 
been  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  attempt  to  make  a  President  by 
law.  This  was  General  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  who,  as  you  ^^-^ 
know,  was  a  desperate  diaracter  and  held  in  no  public  estima- 
tion. I  fear  from  the  general  tenor  of  his  conduct  tliat  Mr. 
Griswold,  of  Connecticut,  in  other  re^>ectB  a  very  worthy  man, 
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•  was  80  warm  and  in&iuated  a  partisan  that  he  might  have  ran 
the  risk  of  a  civil  war  rather  than  to  see  Mr.  Jefferson  elected. 
Some  weak  and  inconsiderate  members  of  the  House  might  have 
voted  for  the  measure,  but  I  could  not  designate  any  one. 

On  the  day  on  which  we  began  balloting  for  Presidient  we 
knew  posidvelj  that  Mr.  Baer,  of  Maryland,  was  determined 
to  cast  his  vote  for  Mr.  Jeflferson  rather  than  that  there  should 
/  be  no  election;  and  his  vote  was  suffident  to  give  us  that  of 
Maryland  and  decide  the  election.  I  was  certain  from  personal 
intercounse  with  him  that  Mr.  Morris,  of  Vermont,  would  do 
the  same,  and  thus  give  us  also  the  vote  of  that  State.  There 
were  others  equally  prepared,  but  not  known  to  us  at  the  time. 
Still,  all  those  gentlemen,  unwilling  to  break  up  theur  party, 
'^united  in  the  attempt^  by  repeatedly  voting  for  Mr.  Burr,  to 
J  frighten  or  induce  iome  of  us  to  vote  for  Mr.  Burr  rather  than 
'  to  have  no  dection.  This  ballotbg  was  continued  sevend  days 
for  another  reascm.  The  attempt  was  made  to  extort  concessions 
and  promises  from  Mr.  Jeflfenon  as  the  coodidoos  on  whidi  he 
might  be  elected.  Qneof  our  friends^  who  was  veiyerroiieoasly 
and  improperly  afraid  of  a  defection  on  the  part  of  some  of  our 
memboB,  undertook  to  act  as  an  intermediary,  and  confounding 
his  own  opinions  and  wishes  with  those  of  Mr.  Jeflferaoo,  re- 
ported the  result  in  audi  a  manner  as  gave  subsequently  occasion 
for  very  unfounded  surmiseB. 

It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  James  Bayard,  of  Delaware,  to 
say  that  although  he  was  one  of  the  prindpal  and  warmest 
leaders  of  the  Federal  party  and  had  a  personal  didike  for  Mr. 
Jefferson,  it  was  be  who  took  the  lead  and  from  pore  patriotism 
directed  all  those  movementa  of  the  sounder  and  wiser  part  of 
the  Foderd  party  whidi  terminated  in  the  peaceable  dection  of 
Mr.  JefferBon. 

Mr.  Jeffermn's  letter  to  Mr.  Monroe  dalei  February  16, 1801, 
at  the  veiy  moment  when  the  attemjita  were  making  to  obtain 
promises  from  him,  proves  deoidvdy  that  he  made  no  con- 
cesuons  whatever.  But  both  thk  letter,  that  to  Mr.  Madison 
of  the  18th  of  February,  and  some  othen  of  pceoeding  dates 
afford  an  instance  of  that  credulity,  so  common  to  warm  parti- 
sans, which  makes  them  ascribe  the  wont  motiveB,  and  occadim- 
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ally  acts  of  which  they  are  altogether  guiltless,  to  their  opponents. 
There  \vas  not  the  slightest  foundation  for  suspecting  the  fidelity 
of  the  post.  .  .  • 

This  interesting  letter  also  suggests  something  more  than  ap- 
pears on  its  surface.  Evidently  l^Ir.  Gallatin  meant  to  intimate^ 
>vith  as  much  distinctness  as  was  decent,  his  opinion  that  it  was 
not  Mr.  Jcfierson  who  guided  or  controlled  the  result  of  this  y- 
election,  and  that  altogether  too  much  importance  was  attached 
to  what  Air.  Jefierson  did  and  said.  The  election  belonged  to 
the  House  of  Seprcsentatives,  where  not  Mr.  Jefferson  but  Mr. 
Gallatin  was  leader  of  the  party  and  directed  the  8trateg}%  The 
allusion  to  General  Samuel  Smith's  intervention  is  very  sig- 
nificant. Evidently  Mr.  Gallatin  considered  General  Smith  to 
have  been  guUty  of  what  was  little  better  than  an  impertinence  / 
in  liaving  intruded  between  the  House  and  Mr.  Jefferson  with 
''erroneous  and  improper^  fears  of  the  action  of  men  for  whom 
Mr.  Gallatin  himself  was  responsible.  This  was  the  first  occasion 
on  which  the  Smiths  crossed  Gallatin's  path,  and  when  he  looked 
back  upon  it  at  the  end  of  fiAy  yeare  it  seemed  an  omen. 

Mr.  Gallatin  considered  himself  to  be,  and  doubtlpsR  was,  the 
efiective  leader  in  this  struggle.  He  marshalled  the  forces;  he  /^ 
fought  the  battle;  he  made  the  plans,  and  in  making  them  he  did 
not  even  consult  Mr.  Jeffenon,  but  simply  obtained  his  assent 
to  wliat  had  already  received  the  assent  of  his  followers  in  the 
House.  These  plans,  alluded  to  in  tlie  Muhlenbei^  letter,  are 
printed  in  Mr.  Gallatin's  Writings.*  They  were  framed  to  cover  N^ 
every  emergency.  If  the  Federalists,  acting  on  the  assumiition  ' 
of  a  vacancy  in  the  Presidential  office,  undertook  to  fill  tlmt 
vacancy  by  law,  the  Republicans  were  to  refuse  reoqgnitioo  of 
such  a  President  and  to  agree  on  a  uniform  mode  of  not  obeying 
the  orders  of  the  usurper,  and  of  discriminating  between  tfioee 
and  the  laws  which  should  be  suffered  to  continue  in  operation. 
In  case  only  a  new  election  were  the  object  desired,  witliout 
usurpatk>n  of  power  in  the  mean  while,  submission  was  on  the 
whole  preferable  to  resistance.     An  assumption  of  executive 

>  Tot  I.  pp.  18-28. 
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power  by  the  Republicans  in  any  mode  not  recognized  by  the 
Constitution  was  discouraged^  and  a  reliance  on  the  next  Con- 
gress was  preferred  in  any  case  short  of  actual  usurpation.  The 
idea  of  a  convention  to  reorganize  the  government  was  not  even 
suggested. 

The  crisis  lasted  until  the  17th  February^  when  the  Federalists 
gave  way  and  Mr.  Jefferson's  election  was  quietly  effected.  With 
this  event  Mr.  Gallatin's  career  in  Congress  dosed. 


aALLATIK  TO  HIS  WIPE. 

WASHiHOTOir  CiTT,  16Ui  Juraary,  ISOl. 
•  •  •  I  arrived  here  only  on  Saturday  last  The  weather 
was  intensely  cold  the  Saturday  I  crossed  the  Alleghany  Moun- 
tainsy  and  afterwards  I  was  detained  one  day  and  half  by  nin 
and  snow.  .  .  .  Our  local  sitoation  is  fiir  from  being  pleasant  or 
even  convenient  Around  the  Capitol  are  seven  or  eigfat  board- 
ing-houses, one  iailixr,  one  shoemakeri  one  printer,  a  washing- 
w(»nan,  a  grocery  shop,  a  pamphlets  and  stationeiy  shopi  a  small 
dry-goods  shop,  and  an  ojrster  house.  This  makes  the  lAkcAe  of 
the  Federal  city  as  connected  with  the  Qipitol.  At  the  distance 
of  three-fourths  of  a  mile,  on  or  near  the  Eastern  Branch,  lie 
scattered  the  habitations  of  Mr.  Law  and  of  Mr.  Ckrroll,  the 
principal  proprietaries  of  the  ground,  half  a  doaen  houses,  a  very 
large  but  perfectly  empty  warehouse,  and  a  wharf  gnKsed  by  not 
a  single  vessel.  And  this  makes  the  whole  intended  oommerdal 
partof  thecity,unlenweindudein  it  iriiat  is  called  the  Twenty 
Buildings,  being  so  many  unfinished  honoo«  commenced  fay  Morris 
and  Nicholson,  and  periiaps  as  many  undertaken  fay  Oreenleaf, 
both  whidi  groups  lie,  at  the  distance  of  half-mile  from  each 
other,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Eastern  Branch  and  the  Polow- 
made,  and  are  divided  by  a  large  swamp  Ihwi  the  Capitol  Hill 
and  the  little  village  connected  with  it  Taking  a  oontrary 
direction  from  the  Capitol  towards  the  President's  house,  the 
same  swamp  intervenes,  and  a  straight  causeway,  whidi  measures 
one  mile  and  half  and  se\'entecn  perdies,  forms  the  communica- 
tion between  the  two  buildings.  A  small  stream,  about  the  Fi'ze 
of  the  largest  of  the  two  runs  between  OareV  and  our  hoiu*e, 
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and  decorated  with  the  pompous  appellation  of  "  Tyber,"  feeds 
without  draining  the  swamps^  and  along  that  causeway  (called 
the  Pennsylvania  Avenoe),  between  the  Capitol  and  President's 
Housei  not  a  single  house  intervenes  or  can  intervene  without 
devoting  its  wretched  tenant  to  perpetual  fevers.  From  the 
President's  House .  to  Georgetown  the  distance  is  not  quite  a 
mile  and  a  half;  the  ground  is  high  and  level ;  the  public  offices 
and  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  good. houses  are  finished;  the 
President's  House  is  a  very  elegant  buildings  and  this  part  of  the 
city  on  account  of  its  natural  situation,  of  its  vicinity  to  George- 
town, with  which  it  communicates  over  Rock  Creek  by  two 
bridges,  and  by  the  concourse  of  people  drawn  by  having  busi- 
ness with  the  public  offices,  will  improve  considerably  and  may 
within  a  short  time  form  a  town  equal  in  size  and  population  to 
Lancaster  or  Annapolis.  But  we  are  not  there ;  the  distance  is 
too  great  for  convenience  from  thence  to  the  Capitol;  six  or  seven 
of  the  members  have  taken  lodgings  at  Greorgctown,  three  near 
the  President's  House,  and  all  the  others  are  crowded  in  the 
eight  boarding-houses  near  the  Capitol.  I  am  at  Conrad  A 
McMunn's,  where  I  share  the  room  of  Mr.  Vamum,  and  pay  at 
tite  rate,  I  tliink,  including  attendance,  wood,  candles,  and  liquors, 
of  15  dollars  per  week.  At  table,  I  believe,  we  are  from  twenty- 
four  to  thirt}',  and,  was  it  not  for  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Bailey 
and  Mrs.  Brown,  would  look  like  a  refectory  of  monks.  The 
two  Nicholas,  Mr.  Langdon,  Mr.  JeiierBon,  General  Smith,  Mr.  ^ 
Baldwin,  &Cf  Ac,  make  part  of  our  mess.  The  company  is  ^ 
good  enough,  but  it  is  always  the  same,  and,  unless  in  my  own 
family,  I  had  rather  now  and  then  see  some  other  persons.  Our 
not  liping  able  to  have  a  room  each  is  a  greater  inconvenience.  As 
to  our  fare,  we  liave  hardly  any  vegetables,  the  people  being 
obliged  to  resort  to  Alexandria  for  supplies;  our  beef  is  not 
very  good ;  mutton  and  poultry  good ;  the  price  of  provisions 
and  wood  about  the  same  as  in  Philadelphia.  As  to  rents,  I 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  af>certain  anj'thing  precise,  but,  upon 
tlie  whole,  livin}]^  must  he  somewhat  dearer  here  than  either  in 
Philadelphia  or  New  York.  As  to  pnblk;  news,  the  subject 
whkrh  engrosses  almost  the  whole  attention  of  every  one  is  the 
equality  of  votes  between  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Burr.    Tlie 
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most  desperate  of  the  Federalists  wish  to  take  advantage  of  this 
by  preventing  an  election  altogether^  which  they  may  do  either 
by  dividing  the  votes  of  the  States  where  they  have  majorities 
or  by  still  persevering  in  voting  for  Burr  whilst  we  should  per- 
severe in  voting  for  Je£fer8on ;  and  the  next  object  they  would 
then  propose  would  be  to  pass  a  law  by  which  they  would  vest 
the  Presidential  power  in  the  hands  of  some  man  of  their  party. 
I  believe  tliat  such  a  plan  if  adopted  would  be  considered  as  an 
act  of  usurpation,  and  would  accordingly  be  resisted  by  the 
people ;  and  I  think  that  partly  from  fear  and  partly  from  prin- 
ciple the  plan  will  not  be  adopted  by  a  majority.  But  a  more 
considerable  number  will  try  actually  to  make  Burr  President. 
He  has  sinoerdy  opposed  the  design,  and  will  go  any  lengtht  to 
prevent  its  execution.  Hamilton,  the  Willing  and  Bii^bam 
connection,  almost  every  leading  Federalist  oat  of  Congresi  in 

^  Mar}'land  and  Virginia,  have  openly  declared  against  the  prefect 
and  reconmiend  an  aoquiescenoe  in  Hr.  Jeflerson's  election. 
Maryland,  which  if  decided  in  our  favor  would  at  once  make 

v^  Mr.  J.  President  (for  we  have  eij^t  States  sure, — ^New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Viiginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Kentucky,  and  GecHgia),  is  afnud  about  the  fate  of  the  Federal 
city,  which  is  hated  by  evcrv  :.;.:  .^  r  of  Congress  withoat  ex- 
ception of  persons  or  parties;  and  I  know  that  if  a  vote  was  to 
take  place  to-day  we  would  obtain  the  vote  of  that  State.  Even 
Bayard  from  Delaware  and  Morris  tkom  Vermont  (this  last  I 
suspect  under  the  influence  of  Goav.  Morris)  are  inclined  the 
same  way.  The  voteof  either  is  su£Bcient  to  decide  in  our  fiivor. 
And  from  all  ^ose  drcumstances  I  infer  that  there  will  be  an 
election,  and  that  in  fiivor  of  Mr.  JeflRmon.  If  not,  there  will 
be  either  an  interregnum  until  the  new  Congress  shall  meet  and 
then  a  choice  made  in  favor  of  him  also^  or  in  case  of  osorpation 
by  the  present  Congress  (which  of  all  sapporitioiis  is  the  most 
improbable),  either  a  dissolution  of  the  Unioo  if  that  usurpation 
shall  be  supported  by  New  England,  or  a  ponishment  of  the 
usurpers  if  they  shall  not  be  supported  fay  New  England.  In 
every  possible  case  I  think  we  have  nothing  to  fear.  The  next 
important  object  is  the  convention  with  France,  whidi  hangs  in 
the  Senate.    The  mercantile  interest,  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Ham- 
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ilton  are  in  favor  of  its  ratification.  Yet  I  think  it  rather  prob- 
able that  either  a  decision  will  be  postponed  or  tliat  it  shall  be 
clogged  hy  the  rejection  or  modification  of  some  articles,  an  event 
which  might  endanger  the  whole.  I  understand  that  Great 
Britain  does  not  take  any  offence  at  the  treaty  itself,  and  that 
being  the  case,  although  I  dislike  myself  several  parts  of  the  in- 
strument, I  see  no  sufficient  reason  why  we  should  not  agree  to 
it.  •  •  • 

22d  January,  1801. 
•  •  •  As  to  politics,  you  may  suppose  that  being  all  thrown 
together  in  a  few  boarding-houses,  without  hardly  any  other 
society  than  ourselves,  we  are  not  likely  to  be  either  very  mod- 
erate politicians  or  to  think  of  anything  but  politics.  A  few, 
indeed,  drink,  and  some  gamble,  but  the  majority  drink  naught 
but  politics,  and  by  not  mixing  with  men  of  different  or  more 
moderate  sentiments,  th^  inflame  one  another.  On  that  ao- 
coant,  prindpally,  I  see  some  dai^er  in  the  fate  of  the  election 
wbidi  I  bad  not  before  contemplated.  I  do  not  know  precisely . 
what  are  the  plans  of  the  New  England  and  other  violent  Fed- 
erals, nor,  indeed,  that  th^  have  formed  any  final  plan ;  but  I 
am  certain  that  if  they  can  prevail  on  three  or  four  men  who 
hokl  the  balance,  they  ^'iii  attempt  to  defeat  the  election  under 
pretence  of  voting  for  Burr.  At  present  it  is  certain  that  our 
firiends  will  not  vote!  for  him,  and  as  we  cannot  make  nine  States 
without  the  assistance  of  some  Federal,  it  is  as  certain  that,  if 
all  the  Federal  will  vote  for  bim,  there  \iill  be  no  chok»  of  the 
House.  In  that  case  what  will  be  the  plans  of  the  Federalists, 
having,  as  they  have,  a  majority  in  both  Houses  ?  Will  they 
usurp  at  once  the  Presidential  powers?  An  attempt  of  that 
kind  will  most  oertainly  be  resisted.  Will  they  only  pass  a  kw 
providing  for  a  new  dection  ?  This  mode,  as  being  the  most 
plausible,  may,  perbaps,  be  the  one  they  ^Hll  adopt.  And  in 
that  case,  as  no  State  has  provided  for  an  election  in  such  cases; 
as  tlie  concurrence  of  the  Legislature  of  any  one  State  will  be 
necessary  to  pass  a  law  providing  for  the  same;  as  in  tlie  five 
New  England  States,  Jersey,  and  Dckware  (which  give  49  Fed- 
eral votes),  both  branches  of  the  Legiskture  arc  Federal,  whilst 
in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryknd,  and  South  Oux>lin% 
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where  we  have  a  majority,  the  State  Senates  are  against  ns;  the 
conseqaence  might  be  that  the  Senates  of  these  four  last  States 
refusing  to  act,  the  49  votes  of  New  England,  Jersey,  and  Dela- 
ware would  outweigh  the  44  votes  of  Virginia,  North  Oarolina, 
Greorgia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee;  and  they  would  thus,  by  in 
fact  disfranchising  four  States  and  annulling  the  last  election, 
perpetuate  themselves  in  power,  whilst  they  would  in  appearance 
violate  none  of  the  forma  of  our  Constitution.  If  they  shall 
act  so,  shall  we  submit?  And  if  we  do  not  submit,  in  what 
manner  shall  we  act  ourselves?  These  are  important  questions, 
and  not  yet  finally  decided.  At  all  events,  no  appeal  shall  be 
made  to  the  physical  strength  of  the  country  except  in  self- 
defence,  and  as  that  strength  is  with  as,  I  am  not  afraid  of  an 
attack  on  their  part  Thus  I  am  confident  that  we  will  have  no 
civil  war,  and  the  love  of  onion  and  order  is  so  general  that  I 
hope  that  in  every  possible  case  we  shall  preserve  both.  My 
opinion  is,  however,  decided  that  we  must  conmder  the  decdoa 
as  completed,  and  under  no  poasible  drcomstance  consent  to  a 
new  election.  In  that  I  mi^  be  overruled  by  our  friends^  bat  I 
think  it  a  miserable  policy,  and  calculated  to  break  for  a  length 
of  time  the  Republican  spirit,  should  we  at  present  yield  one 
inch  of  ground  to  the  Federal  faction,  when  we  are  supported 
by  the  Constitution  and  by  the  people.  I  will  every  nuiil  let 
you  know  the  prospect  At  present  it  is  still  ooosadered  as 
probable  that  Maryland  will  unite  in  the  vote  in  fiivor  of  Mr. 
Jefierson.  •  •  • 

S9fh  Jaavary,  1801. 
•  •  .  Here  the  approaching  11th  February  engrosses  all  oor 
attention.  And  opinions  vary  and  fluctuate  so  mudi  every  day, 
that  I  will  confine  myself  to  a  few  general  observatioDs  in  com* 
municating  to  you  what  I  know  you  must  be  very  anxiocis  of 
underatanding  as  fully  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will  admit  If 
a  choice  is  not  made  by  the  House,  either  tbe  next  House  most 
choose  between  Jeflferson  and  Burr  or  a  new  election  must  take 
place.  MHiich  mode  would  be  most  constitntional  is  doubtful 
with  many.  I  think  the  first  to  be  the  only  truly  constitutional 
way  of  acting.  But  whatever  mode  be  adopted,  we  are  sure  of 
success,  provided  the  election  be  fair.    The  next  House  will  give 
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US  a  majority  of  nine  States,  and,  counting  members  individually, 
of  more  than  twenty  votes.  That  House  must  be  in  session  at 
all  events  before  a  new  election  can  be  completed  in  order  to 
count  the  votes.  That  House  may  therefore  adopt  either  the 
mode  I  think  right,  by  choosing  between  J.  and  B.,  or  acquiesce 
in  a  new  election  if  it  has  been  fair  (that  is  to  say,  if  the  Senates 
of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Maryland,  and  South  Carolina 
shall  have  permitted  those  States  to  vote).  But  if  through 
trick  or  ob6tina<7  the  election  has  been  unfair,  that  House  will 
not  acquiesce.  That  being  an  indubitable  position,  what  interest 
can  the  Federalists  have  in  defeating  an  election  ?  None,  unless 
they  mean  to  usurp  government  And  if  thqr  do  make  the 
attempt,  is  it  possible  they  would  run  the  immense  risk  attending 
the  attempt  merely  for  the  sake  of  keeping  government  in  their 
hands  till  December  next,  with  the  certainty  of  losing  it  then 
and  the  probability  of  being  punished,  at  all  events  annihilated 
as  a  party  on  acoonnt  of  the  att^npt?  Haice  I  conclude  that 
if  thqr  are  in  earnest  they  most  mean  something  more  than  a 
tempofnry  usurpation.  The  intention  of  the  desperate  leaders 
must  be  absolute  usurpation  and  the  overthrow  of  our  Constitu- 
tion.  But  although  this  may  be  the  olgect  of  a  few  indi\*iduals 
actuated  by  pride  and  ambition,  it  cannot  be  the  true  object  of 
a  majority  of  the  Federal  men.  Many  may  not  indeed  see  and 
calculate  all  the  consequences  of  their  defeating  an  election* 
But  I  am  confident  that  the  true  moti\*e  of  action,  which  may 
possibly  induce  at  first  a  suiBcient  number  to  vote  against  Mr. 
J.,  is  an  opinion  of  our  imbecility  and  a  supposition  tliat  we  will 
yield  oumdves  rather  than  to  run  any  risk.  This  is  the  only 
ntional  way  to  account  for  their  conduct  It  is  yet  extremely 
doubtful  whether  we  will  not  on  the  first  ballot  carry  Mr.  J. ; 
but  if  we  do  not,  I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that  hy  persevering 
we  will  compel  a  sufficient  number  of  Federals  to  yield.  Should, 
however,  the  deetion  be  defeated,  I  apprehend  no  veiy  danger- 
ous consequences.  Usurpation  will  undoubtedly  be  resisted  in 
a  legal  and  constitutional  way  by  several  of  the  lai^gest  and  most 
populous  Slates,  and  I  mudi  doubt  whether  they  would  find  any 
man  bold  enough  to  place  himself  in  front  as  an  usurper.  If, 
wiiat  I  think  mudi  more  probable,  there  is  no  usurpation,  we 

17 
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would  acquiesce  in  a  kind  of  interregnum  until  the  meeting  of 
next  Congress,  whidi  in  that  case  would  probably  be  hastened. 
I  conclude  on  that  subject  bjr  observing  that  there  is  no  appear- 
ance of  any  of  our  friends  seceding.  If  any  do  secede,  B.  may 
be  elected ;  if  not,  I  think  it  is  one  hundred  to  one  that  Jef. 
wilL  •  .  •  Lucius  H.  Stockton  (the  indicter  of  Baldwin)  was 
nominated  Secretary  of  War.  The  Senate  suspended  the  ap- 
pointment and  gave  him  time  to  decline.  His  brother,  your 
friend's  husband,  writes  on  this  occasion  that  although  it  mi^ 
be  well  for  Air.  A.  to  reward  those  who  had  written  in  his  favor, 
yet  he  should  take  care  not  to  offer  them  appointments  which 
must*  render  them  ridiculous.  And  to-day  Griswold,  of  our 
House,  has  been  nominated  for  the  same  Department.  He  has 
too  much  sense  not  to  be  mortified  at  being  rendered  ridicaloiis 
by  that  nomination,  and  I  am  sore  will  not  ncospL  Mr.  Mar- 
shall is  Chief  Justice.  His  Dqpartment  (Secretary  of  State)  is 
/^ .  not  yet  filled,  so  that  Dexter  is  pro  temp.  Secretary  in  diief  of 
all  the  Dqiartments.  He  is  rather  unfortunate;  the  auditor's 
office  and  all  the  papers  therein  were  burnt  Malice  ascribes 
the  fire  to  design,  and  party  will  believe  it  But  I  do  not 
What  renders  the  thing  unlocky  is  that  the  very  books  whidi 
had  been,  through  the  infidelity  of  a  derk,  in  Duane's  hands 
are  burnt  Hence  it  will  be  eztrunely  difficult  to  remove  the 
•ui^icion  from  the  minds  of  many.  The  French  convention,  as 
I  had  fioretokl,  has  been  r^ected  by  the  Senate.  But  they  have 
contrived  to  agree  that  it  was  not  a  final  determination,  and  thqr 
are  now  negotiating  amongst  themselves  on  the  sulgeot  The 
merdiaiits  are  in  favor  of  the  convention;  the  Seimtors  who 
voted  against  it  are  rather  afraid  of  the  unpopularity  of  the 
measure,  and  some  of  them  are  willing  to  come  in  and  approve, 
provided  they  may  luive  a  decent  cover  for  chai^ng  thdr  vote. 
So  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  on  the  next  trial  the  convention 
may  be  adopted  with  some  immaterial  modifications ;  bat  it  is 
far  from  certain. 

I  believe  I  have  given  yon  every  politksal  and  private  infinv 
mation  tliat  I  can  trust  to  a  letter.  Mudi  will  remain  for  me  to 
tell  when  we  meet  Yet,  as  the  newspapers  have  made  me  See* 
retary  of  the  Treasury,  hereafter,  that  is  to  say,  I  may  tell  you 
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that  I  have  received  no  hint  of  that  kind  from  Mr.  J.  Indeed, 
I  do  not  suppose  that  it  would  be  proper  in  him  to  8ay  anything 
on  the  subject  of  appointments  until  he  knows  whether  he  shall  ^ 
be  elected.  The  Eepublicans  may  wish  me  to  be  appointed,  but 
there  exist  two  strong  doubts  in  my  mind  on  the  subject,  1st, 
whether  the  Senate  would  confirm ;  2d,  what  you  have  already 
heard  me  express,  whether  my  abilities  are  equal  to  the  office.  .  .  . 

6th  February,  1801. 

•  •  •  Indeed,  I  feel  more  forcibly  than  ever  I  did  before  that 
you  cannot,  that  you  must  not  he  left  alone  in  that  country.  The 
habits  of  the  people  and  state  of  society  create  difficulties  and 
inconveniences  which  you  cannot  overoome.  And  it  is  to  similar 
circumstances  that  we  are  to  ascribe  the  establishment  and  btro- 
duction  of  slavery  in  the  Middle  States.  Under  my  and  yoar^ 
peculiar  situation  and  place  of  abode,  it  has  required  no  uncom- 
mon exertion  to  resist  the  temptation.  And  should  imperious 
circumstances  oompel  a  longer  residence  in  the  western  country 
than  we  now  contemphite,  some  method  must  be  taken  to  obviate  ^ 
the  inomvenience.  At  all  events^  if  through  any  means  I  can 
subsist  and  be  independent  on  this  side  the  mountains  I  will 
attempt  it,  for  from  experienoe  I  am  fully  convinced  that  you 
cannot  live  luippy  where  you  are.  •  •  •  I  have  bad  a  coU  since  . 
my  last,  and  nuned  mysdf ;  have  been  out  bat  once  to  dine  at 
Georgetown  with  some  of  our  members  who  lodge  there.  I 
mean  to  go  and  stay  there  all  night  this  evening  in  order  to  have 
a  more  full  niiiversation  with  Dallas  in  relation  to  myself  and 
future  plans  than  can  be  done  by  letter. 

The  Federal  party  in  Senate  got  frightened  at  their  having 
ngected  the  French  treaty,  which  is  oertainly  extremely  popular. 
And  they  offered  to  recant  provided  they  were  afforded^a  decent 
cover.  To  this  oar  friends  agreed,  and  the  treaty  was  two  days  ^ 
ago  ratified,  with  the  exoeptioa  of  the  2d  Article  (which  was  a 
mere  matter  of  form  and  introduced  at  the  request  of  our  own 
commissioners),  and  a  limitation  for  eight  years.  From  thence  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  party  will  also  want  perBcverance 
in  the  executioii  of  the  other  plan,  that  of  defeating  the  electkm. 
A  variety  of  ciroamstances  induce  me  to  believe  that  either  the 
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plan  is  abandoned  or  that  they  know  that  it  will  (ail.  Bayard 
has  proposed,  and  a  committee  of  sixteen  members,  one  from 
eadi  State,  have  agreed,  that  on  the  11th  February,  the  day  fixed 
by  law  for  coonting  the  votes,  if  it  shall  appear,  as  is  expected, 
that  the  two  persons  highest  in  vote  (Jef.  and  Burr)  have  an 
equality,  the  House  shall  inunediately  proceed  (in  tlieir  own 
chamber)  to  choose  by  ballot  the  President,  and  shall  nci  ad- 
journ until  a  choice  is  made  I  do  not  know  whether  the  House 
will  agree;  but  if  they  do,  and  the  two  parties  are  obstinate  in 
adhering,  the  one  to  B.,  the  other  to  Jef.,  we  will  have  for  the 
last  three  weeks  of  the  session  to  sleep  on  blankets  in  the  Cap- 
itol, and  also  to  eat  and  drink  there.  For  the  idea  is  that  of  a 
permanent  sitting,  without  doing  any  other  business  whatever 
until  we  have  chosen.  But  this  evidently  shows  that  they  mean 
to  diooae.  For  if  no  di<noe  was  made,  they  could  neither  paas 
A  law  for  a  new  election  or  usurpation,  nor  indeed  for  any  object 
whatever;  and  there  is  as  yet  no  appropriation  kw  passed; 
which  would  leave  us  on  3d  Mardi  without  any  government 
I  Ulievi  i  i^>A  ;ou  U^i'urc  that  we  had  expectations  of  Bayard 
and  Morris  joining  us  on  this  question.  l^Ir.  Adams  has  veiy 
improperly  odied  Senate  for  the  4th  of  l^Iardi  next,  at  wbidi 
time  the  three  new  Republican  Senators  from  Kentucky,  Georgia, 
and  South  Ouolina  cannot,  from  their  distance,  be  here;  tlie  new 
Bepublioan  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  instead  of  Bingham  will 
not  be  appointed,  our  thirteen  Senators  refusing  to  agree;  the 
tame  with  a  new  Senator  from  l^Iarybnd;  Cliarles  Pinokney 
has  also  dislocated  his  shoulder.  The  fact  is  that  in  December 
next  the  Senate  will  be  16  to  16,  or  at  worst  15  to  17.  And  on 
4th  March  only  8  or  9  Republicans  against  17  or  18.  The 
•ecretaries  may  and  probably  will  all  resign  on  that  day,  anH 
the  Senate  being  in  session,  that  will  compel  Mr.  J.  to  appoint 
inunediately  and  submit  his  appointmenu  to  that  Bump  Senate. 
The  otgeot  is  undoubtedly  to  embarrsas  him  hy  crippling  hia 
intended  Administration*  •  •  • 

13th  February,  1801. 

.  .  •  Yesterday,  on  counting  the  vot<^,  Burr  ami  Jefkmm  had 
73  votes  eadi,  as  was  already  known.  At  one  oVloek  in  the 
afternoon  we  returned  to  our  chamber  and  kept  balloting  till 
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eight  o'clock  this  morning  without  making  a  choice.  We  bal- 
loted 27  times^  and  on  each  ballot  the  result  Avas  the  same;  eight 
States  for  Jefferson^  six  for  Burr^  t^vo  divided.  At  eight  o'clock 
we  agreed  (without  adjourning  the  House)  to  suspend  the  further 
balloting  till  twelve  o'clock,  and  during  that  time  I  went  to  sleep. 
We  have  just  returned  and  balloted  once  more,  when,  the  result 
being  still  the  same,  we  have  just  now  agreed  to  suspend  tlie 
balloting  till  to-morrow  at  eleven  o'clock.  Still  the  House  is 
not  adjourned,  and  we  consider  this  as  a  permanent  sitting;  but 
hy  mutual  agreement  it  is  a  virtual  adjournment,  as  we  shall  not 
meet  nor  do  any  business  till  to-morrow.  I  must  write  to  Phila- 
delphia, Lancaster,  and  New  York,  to  keep  them  acquainted  of 
our  situation,  and  I  want  to  return  to  bed,  which  must  be  my 
apology,  with  my  love,  for  this  short  letter.  Our  hopes  of  a 
diange  on  their  part  are  exclusively  with  Maryland,  but  every* 
thing  on  that  subject  is  conjecture.  •  •  • 


GALLATIN  TO  JAMES  HJCH0L80K,  5tw  Toss. 

CiTT  or  Wasbikotox,  t4tb  February,  ISOt. 
S  o'clock,  aiUmoon. 

Dear  Sir, — Nothing  new  to-day ;  3  ballotSy  making  in  all 
33,  result  the  same.  We  have  postponed  ballotiog  till  Monday, 
twelve  o'clodc. 

That  day  wfll,  I  think,  show  som-  :!ilng  mora  decisive,  either 
yielding  on  their  part  or  an  attempt  to  put  an  aod  to  balloting 
in  order  to  l^islate.  We  will  be  ready  al  all  points,  and  rent 
assured  that  we  will  not  yield.  It  is  the  most  impudent  thing 
that  tliey,  with  only  six  States  and  two  half  States,  represented 
on  this  floor  only  l^  39  members,  dimaU  expect  that  a  majority 
of  eight  States  and  two  half  States,  represented  on  this  floor  hy 
67  members,  should  give  up  to  the  minority,  and  that,  too, 
against  the  decided  opmion  of  an  immense  nu^rity  of  the 
peo;ile. 

Federal  instructions  are  pouring  from  this  vicinity  on  Thomas, 
the  representative  of  this  district,  to  induce  him  to  make  an 
electk>n  by  voting  for  Mr*  J^enon,  but  I  do  not  know  what 
efiect  they  may  have. 
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Mr.  Joseph  Nicholson  has  been  very  unwell,  but  would  not 
desert  hb  post  A  bed  was  fixed  for  him  in  the  oommittee-room, 
and  he  kj  there  and  voted  all  night  the  lltli  to  12th.  He  has 
also  attended  every  day  since,  and  has  recovered  amazingly,  not- 
withstanding the  risk  he  ran  in  exposing  himself  to  cold. 


GALLATIN  TO  JAMBS  NICHOLSON,  Nbw  York. 

CiTT  or  Wabkivotov,  ISth  February,  ISOl. 

Deab  Sib, — ^I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  yet  relieve  you  from 
the  present  goieral  anxiety.  We  have  balloted  for  the  34th  time 
this  mornings  and  the  result  is  still  the  same. 

Mr.  Bayard  had  positively  declared  on  Saturday  to  some  of 
his  own  party  that  be  would  this  day  put  an  end  to  the  business 
by  voting  for  Mr.  Jeffisrson.  He  has  acted  otherwise.  But  it 
is  supposed  that  the  cause  of  the  delay  b  an  attempt  on  his  part 
and  some  others  to  prevail  on  the  whole  Federal  party  to  come 
over. 

We  have  agi-ccd  to  suspend  the  ballot  till  to-morrow,  twelve 
o'dock. 

aALLATDT  TO  HIS  WIFE. 

nth  Fbbroary,  1801 

•  .  •  We  have  this  day,  after  36  ballots,  diosen  Mr.  JeflerMm 
President  Morris,  of  Vermont,  withdrew;  Craik,  Dennis, 
Thomas,  and  Baer  pot  in  blank  votes ;  thb  gives  us  ten  States. 
The  four  New  England  States  voted  to  the  faMt  for  Mr.  Burr. 
South  Cbrolina  and  Ddaware  put  in  bbnk  ballots  in  the  genend 
baUot4iox ;  that  is  to  say,  they  did  not  vote.  Thus  has  ended 
the  most  wicked  and  absurd  attempt  ever  tried  by  the  Fed- 
eralislB.  •  •  • 

IM  F^broary,  ISOl. 

•  •  •  My  hst  letter  informed  you  of  our  final  success  in  elect- 
ing Mr.  JeflfenMm.  The  Republicans  are  allowed,  evra  fay  their 
opponents,  to  have  acted  on  that  occasion  with  a  cool  firmnev 
whk^,  before  the  first  day  of  the  contest  was  over,  convinced 
the  wisest  of  that  party  that  we  would  never  yield,  that  we  had 
well  ascertained  the  ground  on  whidi  we  stood,  and  that  a  de- 
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termination  thus  formed  was  not  likely  to  be  changed  from  fear 
or  intrigue.  They  were  much  at  a  loss  how  to  act;  unsupported 
even  by  their  party  out-of-doors,  terrified  at  the  prospect  of  their 
own  attempt,  convinced  that  they  must  give  up  their  untenable  ^^ 
ground,  their  unsubdued  pride  stood  in  the  way  of  any  dignified 
way  of  acting  on  thdr  part.  They  had  but  one  proper  mode  to 
pursue,  and  that  was  for  the  whole  parfy  to  come  over;  instead 
of  which  they  contrived  merely  to  suffer  Mr.  Jefferson  to  be 
chosen  witliout  a  single  man  of  theirs  voting  for  him.  This  is 
construed  by  some  as  a  symptom  of  a  general  hostility  hereafter 
by  an  unbroken  phalanx.  But  in  this  I  do  not  agree,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  of  our  making  an  impression  on  them  and  effect- 
ually breaking  up  the  party,  provided  we  have  patience  and  dis- 
creti<Ni.  At  present,  however,  th^  are  decidedly  hostile,  and 
as  the  Senate  has,  very  improperly  indeed,  been  called  by  Mr. 
Adams  to  meet  on  the  4th  March  next,  when  three  of  the  newly* 
eleotod  KepuUican  Senators  cannot  attend,  and  the  expected 
Republican  Senator  from  Maryland  is  not  yet  elected,  they  will, 
it  is  expected,  evince  that  hostility  by  thwarting  Mr.  Jefferson's  /^ 
nominationa.  Amongst  those  nominations  which,  as  communi- 
cated yesterday  to  me  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  are  intended  to  be  made, 
the  most  obnoxious  to  the  other  party,  and  the  only  one  which  I 
think  MriH  be  ngected,  is  that  of  a  certain  friend  of  yours.  That 
he  should  be  fixed  at  the  seat,  of  government  and  should  bold 
one  of  the  great  c^ces  is  pressed  on  Atm  in  such  manner  and 
considered  as  so  extremely  important  by  several  of  our  friends, 
that  he  will  do  whatever  is  ordered.  But  I  will  not  be  sorry 
nor  hurt  in  my  feelings  if  bis  nomination  should  be  r^ected,  for 
exclusively  of  the  immense  responsibility,  labor,  ^,  &c.,  at- 
tadied  to  the  intended  c^ce,  another  plan  which  would  be  mudi 
more  agreeable  to  him  and  to  you  has  been  aoggested  not  by  his 
politkal  friends,  but  by  bis  New  York  friends.  I  will  be  more 
explicit  when  we  meet  .  .  • 

S8d  February.  1801. 

.  .  .  IVom  every  present  appearance  I  am  led  to  think  that 

it  will  be  necessary  for  us  (by  ii*  I  me  n  you,  tlie  children,  and 

me)  to  remove  to  this  city  about  1st  May  next;  but  then  there 

is  a  chance  that  we  may  leave  it  next  fall  if  tlie  Senate  shall 
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then  refuse  to  oonfirnu  At  all  events,  I  conclude  that,  however 
inconvenient  that  arrangement  may  be  in  other  respects,  it  will 
be  agreeable  to  you.  But  I  must  state  one  thing.  Remember 
that  whatever  may  be  our  station  this  side  the  mountains,  it  will 
be  essentially  necessary  that  we  sliould  be  extremely  humble  in 
our  expenses.  This  I  know  will  be  found  by  you  a  little  harder 
than  you  expect^  for  the  style  of  living  here  is  Maryland-like, 
and  it  requires  more  fortitude  to  live  here  in  a  humble  way  than 
it  did  in  Philadelphia;  but  I  repeat  it^  it  will  be  strictly  neces- 
sary, and  on  that  you  must  resolve  before  you  conclude  to  leave 
our  present  home.  •  •  • 

26th  February,  1601. 
•  •  •  I  Still  calculate  upon  leaving  this  dty  JEViday  week,  6th 
of  March ;  at  all  events,  not  before  the  Thunday.  Wednesday, 
4th,  is  the  inauguration  day  of  our  new  President  I  want  to 
stay  on  that  day  at  least,  and  so  long  as  to  ascertain  bow  fiur  the 
Senate  will  approve  or  reject  the  nominatiiMis  submitled  to  them 
for  the  intended  future  Administnition.  These  will  be  but  few 
in  number  and  decided  on  Wednesday  or  Thunday  at  fiurthest 
As  I  bad  foreseen,  the  greatest  exertioDs  are  made  to  defeat  the 
appointment  of  a  Secretary  of  tbe  Tk^Murjr,  and  I  am  still  of 
opinion  that  if  jra^esented  tbe  4th  of  March  it  will  be  rejected. 
If  not  presented,  and  an  appointment  by  tbe  Presidettt  without 
Senate  should  aflerwarda  take  plaoe^  it  most  be  oonHrmed  in 
December  next,  and  althou^  it  is  probaUe,  yet  it  is  not  certain, 
that  it  would  then  be  ratified.  This  woold  be  a  serioos  incon> 
venience.  To  have  removed  to  this  pboe  at  considerable  ex- 
pense, made,  as  must  necessarily  be  the  om^  some  sacrifices  in 
mder  to  close  the  business  at  home,  and  in  winter  to  be  obliged 
to  move  agam,  would  not  be  pleasing  nor  advantageous.  In- 
deed, on  the  whole,  a  positive  reAiaal  to  come  in  on  any  terms 
but  a  previous  confirmation  by  Senate  was  at  first  given;  but 
subsequent  circumstances,  which  I  cannot  trust  to  a  letter,  but 
will  mention  at  large  when  we  meet,  induced  a  complianoe  with 
the  general  wish  of  all  onr  political  friends.  The  Fedend 
Senators  generally  continue  veiy  hostile.  Tbqr  have  brought 
in  a  bill  to  prevent  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Navy  from  being  con- 
cerned in  trade,  which  is  aimed  at  Genend  8.  Smith,  and  is  tbe 
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more  indcoent  on  their  part,  as  Stoddart  has  always  been  in  trade 
himself.  Bingham  is  quite  sincere  in  his  exertions  in  support 
of  the  intended  nomination  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  but 
in  favor  of  the  bill  intended  on  the  subject  of  tlie  Secretary 
of  the  Navy.  I  speak  to  you  more  on  that  than  on  any  other 
subject  because  I  know  you  feel  more  interested  in  it  •  .  • 

6th  AlArch,  1801. 
.  .  •  The  President  was  inaugurated  yesterday,  and  this  day 
has  nominated  Messrs.  Aladison,  Dearborn,  Lincoln,  and  Robert 
B.  Livingston  for  Secretaries  of  State  and  War,  Attomey-Greneral 
and  minister  to  France,  respectively,  all  of  whidi  have  been 
approved  of  by  the  Senate.  A  majority  of  that  body  would,  it 
is  supposed,  have  rejected  a  nomination  for  a  new  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury;  whether  that  be  true  or  not  I  cannot  tell, 
but  as  I  could  not  at  any  event  liave  accepted  immediately,  no 
nomination  was  made.  Mr.  Dexter  has  with  great  ci\Hlity  to 
the  President  agreed  to  stay  until  a  auocessor  shall  have  been 
appointed.  Both  Smith  and  Langdon  decline.  Mrs.  Smith  is 
here  and  bates  this  place.  But  to  come  to  the  point:  Mr.  Jef- 
fer^n  requested  that  I  should  stay  three  days  longer  in  order  to 
see  Mr.  Madison  and  that  I  should  be  able  to  understand  the 
general  outlines  which  are  contemplated  or  may  be  agreed  on  as 
the  leading  principles  of  the  new  Administration.  As  it  was  /" 
for  my  convenience  tliat  tlie  aiiix)intmcnt  was  delayed,  I  could 
not,  even  had  I  thought  my  presence  useless,  have  objected  to 
his  wish.  •  .  •  Mr.  Adams  left  the  city  yesterday  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  You  can  have  no  idea  of  tlie  meanness,  inde- 
cenoy,  almost  insanity,  of  his  conduct,  specblly  of  late.  But 
he  is  fallen  and  not  dangerous.  Let  him  be  forgotten.  The 
Federal  phalanx  in  Senate  is  more  to  be  feared.  Yet  with  the 
people  on  our  side  and  the  puri^  of  our  intentions,  I  hope  we 
will  be  able  to  go  on.  But  indeed,  my  dear,  this  is  an  arduous 
and  momentous  undertaking  in  which  I  am  called  to  take  a 
share.  •  •  • 

The  struggle  was  completely  over.    All  the  dangers,  real  and 
imaginary,  had  vanished.    The  great  Federal  party  which  bad 
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created,  organized^  and  for  twelve  years  administered  the  gov- 
ernment, and  T^hose  chief  now  Landed  it^  safe  and  undisturbedi 
to  Mr.  Jefierson  and  his  friends,  was  prostrate,  broken  ami 
torn  by  dying  convulsions.  The  new  political  force  of  which 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  the  goide  had  no  word  of  sympathy  for  die 
vanqaished.  Full  of  hope  and  self-confidence,  he  took  the 
helm  and  promised  that  ''now  the  ship  was  put  on  her  Repub- 
lican tack  she  would  show  by  the  beauty  of  her  motion  the  skill 
of  her  builders.''  Even  Mr.  Gallatin's  cooler  head  felt  the 
power  of  the  strong  wine,  success.  He  too  believed  tliat  human 
nature  was  to  show  itself  in  new  aspects,  and  that  the  fidlures 
of  the  past  were  due  to  the  faults  of  the  past  ^  Every  xauk^ 
from  John  Adams  to  John  Hewitt^  'who  undertakes  to  do  what 
he  does  not  understand  dowrvcs  a  whipping,''  he  wrote  to  his 
wife  a  year  later,  when  his  tailor  had  spmled  a  coat  for  him. 
He  had  yet  to  pass  through  his  twelve  years  of  struggle  and 
disappointment  in  order  to  learn  how  his  own  foUowers  and  hb 
own  President  were  to  answer  his  ideal,  when  the  nme  inaoknoe 
of  fordgn  dictation  and  the  same  viokiioe  of  a  reoakitnait  party 
presented  to  their  and  to  his  own  lips  the  cup  of  which  John 
Adams  was  now  draining  the  dr^gs. 
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Ik  governments^  as  in  households,  he  who  holds  the  purse 
holds  the  power.  The  Treasury  is  the  natural  point  of  control  r 
to  be  occupied  bjr  any  statesman  who  aims  at  organization  or 
reform,  and  converBelj  no  oi^nijcation  or  reform  is  likely  to 
succeed  that  does  not  b^n  with  and  is  not  guided  by  the 
Treasury.  The  highest  type  of  practical  statcsmanshijp  must 
always  take  this  direction.  IkTashington  and  Jefferson  doubtless 
stand  pre-eminent  as  the  representatives  of  what  is  best  in  our 
national  duumcter  or  its  aspirations,  but  Washington  depended 
mainly  upon  Hamilton,  and  without  Gallatin  Mr.  Jefierson  ♦ 
would  have  been  helpless.  The  mere  financial  duties  of  the 
Treasury,  serious  as  they  are,  were  the  least  of  the  burdens  these 
men  had  to  oany;  their  keenest  anxieties  were  not  connected 
most  neariy  with  their  own  department,  but  resulted  from  that 
effort  to  contrcd  the  whole  madiinery  and  policy  of  government  ^ 
whidi  is  neecawurtly  forced  uiion  the  holder  of  the  purse.  Pos- 
sibly it  maj  be  nid  with  truth  that  a  majority  of  financial  min- 
isters have  not  so  ondeistood  their  duties^  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  ministers  who  composed  this  majority  have  hardly  left  great 
reputations  bdiind  them.  Perhaps,  too,  the  very  magnitude  and 
dvenhadowing  influence  of  the  Treasory  have  tended  to  rouse  a 
certain  jealousy  in  the  minds  of  successive  Presidents,  and  have 
worked  to  dwarf  an  authority  legitimate  in  itself,  but  certamly 
dangerous  to  the  Executive  head.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  are, 
to  the  present  time,  in  all  American  histmy  only  two  examples 
of  practical  statesmanship  which  can  serve  as  perfect  models,  not 
periiaps  in  all  respects  for  imitation,  but  for  study,  to  persons 
who  ¥nsh  to  understand  what  practical  statesmanship  has  been 
uiukr  an  American  system.  PubUc  men  in  considerable  numbers 
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and  of  high  merit  have  run  their  careers  in  national  politics,  but 
only  two  have  had  at  once  the  breadth  of  mind  to  grapple  with 
the  machine  of  govanment  as  a  whole,  and  the  authority  neces- 
sary to  make  it  work  efficiently  for  a  given  object;  the  practical- 
knowledge  of  affiurs  and  of  politics  that  enabled  them  to  foresee 
every  movement;  the  long  apprenticeship  which  had  allowed 
them  to  educate  and  discipline  their  parties;  and  finally,  the  good 
fortune  to  enjoy  power  when  government  was  still  plastic  and 
capable  of  receiving  a  new  impulse.  The  conditions  of  the 
highest  practical  statesmanship  require  that  its  models  should  be 
financiers;  the  conditions  of  our  history  have  hitherto  limited 
their  appearance  and  activity  to  its  earlier  days. 

The  vigor  and  capacity  of  Hamilton's  mind  are  seen  at  their 
best  not  in  his  oiganimtion  of  the  Treasury  Department^  which 
was  a  task  within  the  powers  of  a  moderate  intellect,  nxxr  yet  in 
the  essays  whidi,  under  the  name  of  reports,  instilled  modi  sound 
knowledge,  besides  some  that  was  not  so  sound,  into  the  minds 
of  legislature  and  people;  still  less  are  they  shown  in  the  arts  of 
politksal  management^ — a  field  into  wbidi  his  admiren  ean  follow 
himonly  with  regret  and  some  sense  of  shame.  Tbetrueground  \ 
of  Hainilton's  great  rqHitatioo  is  to  be  found  in  the  mass  and  ] 
variety  of  legislation  and  organization  which  diaracteruDed  the  i 
first  AdminiBtration  of  Washington,  and  whidi  were  permeated  I 
and  controlled  by  Hamilton's  spirit  That  this  wotk  was  not 
wholly  his  own  is  of  small  consequence.  Whoever  did  it  was 
acting  under  his  leadership,  was  guided  eoosdoualy  or  unooa- 
sdously  by  his  influence,  was  inspired  by  the  activity  whidi 
centred  in  his  department,  and  sooner  or  hder  the  work  was  sub* 
ject  to  hjs  approvaL  The  results— legislative  and  administnrtive 
— ^were  stupendous  and  can  never  be  repeated.  A  government 
is  organised  once  for  all,  and  until  that  of  the  United  States 
fiurly  goes  to  pieces  no  man  can  do  more  than  alter  or  improve 
the  work  accomplished  by  Hamilton  and  his  party* 

What  Hamilton  was  to  Washington,  GaUatin  was  to  Jeflferson, 

witli  only  sudi  difference  as  circumstances  required.    It  is  true 

that  the  powerful  influence  of  Mr.  Madison  entered  laigely  into 

"tlie  plan  of  Jefferson's  Administration,  oniting  and  modifying 

its  other  elements,  and  tliat  this  was  an  influence  the  want  of 
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which  was  painfully  felt  by  Washington  and  caused  his  raost 
serious  difficulties ;  it  is  true,  too,  tliat  Mr.  Jefferson  reserved  to 
himself  a  far  more  active  initiative  than  had  been  in  Washing- 
ton's character,  and  that  Mr.  Oallatin  asserted  his  own  individ- 
uality mucli  less  conspicuously  than  was  done  by  ^Ir.  Hamilton ; 
but  die  parallel  is  nevertheless  sufficiently  exact  to  convey  a  tnie 
idea  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  position.  The  government  was  in  fact  a 
triumvirate  almost  as  clearly  defined  as  any  triumvirate  of  Rome.  ^ 
During  eight  years  the  country  was  governed  by  these  three  men, 
— Jeffisrson,  Madison,  a^d  Gallatin, — among  whom  Gallatin  not 
only  represented  the  whole  political  influence  of  the  great  Middle 
States,  not  only  held  and  effectively  wielded  the  power  of  the 
purse,  but  also  was  avowedly  chai^ged  with  the  task  of  carrying 
into  effect  the  main  principles  on  which  the  party  had  sought  and 
attained  power. 

In  so  far  as  Mr.  Jefierson's  Administration  was  a  mere  protest 
against  the  ooodact  of  his  predeoesBor,  tlie  object  desired  was 
attained  by  the  election  itself.  In  so  far  as  it  represented  a 
change  of  system,  its  positive  characteristics  were  financial.  The 
philanthropic  or  humanitarian  doctrines  whidi  had  been  the 
tlieme  of  Mr.  Jefierson's  philosophy,  and  which,  in  a  somewhat 
more  tangible  form,  had  been  pot  into  shape  by  Mr.  GalkUin  in 
his  great  speedi  on  fordgn  intercourse  and  in  his  other  writings, 
when  rodnoed  to  tbdr  simplest  elements  amount  merely  to 
this:  that  America,  standing  outside  the  political  movement  of 
Europe,  could  dHord  to  follow  a  political  development  of  her 
own ;  that  she  might  safely  disregard  remote  dangers;  that  her 
armaments  might  be  reduced  to  a  pobt  little  above  mere  police 
necessities;  that  she  might  rely  on  natural  self-interest  for  her 
foreign  commeroe;  that  she  might  depend  on  average  common 
sense  for  her  internal  proqierity  and  ordet;  and  that  her  capital 
was  safest  in  the  hands  of  her  own  citizens.  To  establish  these 
doctrines  beyond  the  diance  of  overthrow  was  to  make  demo- 
cratic government  a  toooess,  while  to  defer  the  establishment  of 
these  doctrines  waste  incor  the  risk,  if  not  the  certainty,  of  follow- 
ing the  career  of  England  in  "del^  corruption,  and  rottenness.'' 

In  this  political  sdieme^  whatever  its  merits  or  its  originality-, 
everythbg  was  made  to  depend  upon  financial  management,  and. 
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einoe  the  temptation  to  borrow  money  was  the  great  danger, 
payment  of  the  debt  was  the  great  dogma  of  the  Democratic 
principle.  **  The  discharge  of  the  debt  is  vital  to  the  destinies 
of  our  government)''  wrote  Mr.  Jefferson  to  Mr.  Gallatin  in 
October,  1809,  when  the  latter  was  deq)erately  struggling  to 
maintain  his  grasp  on  the  Administration ;  ''  we  shall  never  see 
another  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  making  aU  other 
objects  eubordifuUe  to  thi$.^  And  Mr.  Gallatin  rq>lied :  ''  The 
reduction  of  the  dd)t  was  certainly  the  principal  object  in  bring- 
ing me  into  office."  With  the  reduction  of  debt^  by  parity  of 
reasoning,  reduction  of  taxation  went  hand  in  hand.  On  this 
mxhject  Mr.  Gallatin's  own  words  at  the  outset  of  his  term  of 
office  give  the  clearest  idea  of  his  views.  On  the  16th  November^ 
1801,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Jeflerson : 

^  If  we  cannoty  with  the  probable  amount  of  impost  and  sale 
of  lands,  pay  the  debt  at  the  rate  proposed  and  support  the 
establishments  on  the  proposed  plans,  one  of  three  thin^  must 
be  done;  either  to  continue  the  internal  taxes,  or  to  reduce  the 
expenditure  still  more,  or  to  disdiaige  the  dski  with  less  rapiditj. 
The  last  recourse  to  me  is  the  most  oljectioiiable^  not  oi^y  be- 
eaose  I  am  firmly  of  opinion  that  if  the  present  Admin]8tniti<m 
and  Congress  do  not  take  the  most  eflbotive  measures  for  that 
oltgect,  the  debt  will  be  entailed  on  us  and  the  ensuing  genera- 
I  tions,  together  with  all  the  systems  wfaidi  support  it  and  whidi 
1  it  supiwrts,  Init  also,  any  sinking  fund  operating  in  an  increased 
ratio  as  it  progresses,  a  veiy  small  deduction  from  an  appropria- 
tion for  that  object  would  make  a  considerable  diffcreqce  in  the 
ultimate  term  of  redemption  which,  provided  we  can  in  some  shape 
manage  the  three  per  cents,  without  redeeming  them  at  their 
nominal  value,  I  think  may  be  paid  at  fourteen  or  fifteen  years. 
''On  the  other  hand,  if  this  Adminislnition  shall  not  reduce 
taxes,  they  never  will  be  permanently  reduced.  To  strike  at  the 
jriMit  of  the  evil  and  avert  the  dai^ser  of  increasing  taxes,  en- 
croaching  government,  temptations  to  oflensive  wars,  &o^  nothing 
can  be  more  effectual  than  a  rq^eal  of  off  internal  taxes;  but  let 
them  all  go  and  not  one  remain  on  which  sister  taxes  may  be 
hereafter  engrafted.  I  agree  most  fully  with  yon  that  pretended 
tax-preparations,  treasure-preparations,  and  army-preparations 
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against  contingent  wars  tend  only  to  encourage  wars.  If  the 
United  States  shall  unavoidably  be  drawn  into  a  war,  the  people 
will  submit  to  any  necessary  tax,  and  the  system  of  internal 
taxation  which  then  shall  be  thought  best  adapted  to  the  then 
situation  of  the  country  may  be  created  instead  of  engrafted  on 
the  old  or  present  plan.  If  there  shall  be  no  real  neccssi^  for 
tliem,  their  abolition  by  this  Administration  will  most  power- 
fully deter  any  other  from  reviving  them.** 

To  these  purposes,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Jefierson,  all  other 
objects  were  made  subordinate^  and  to  carry  these  purposes  into 
effect  was  the  peculiar  ta^k  of  Mr.  Gallatin.  No  one  else  ap- 
pears even  to  have  been  thought  of;  no  one  else  possessed  any 
of  the  requisites  for  the  place  in  such  a  d^pree  as  made  him  even 
a  possible  rivaL  The  whole  political  situation  dictated  the  selec- 
tion of  Mr.  Gallatin  for  the  Treasury  as  distinctly  as  it  did  that 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  for  the  Ptmdency. 

But  the  oonditicm  on  whidi  alone  the  principles  of  the  Be- 
publicans  could  be  carried  cot  was  that  of  peace.  To  use  again 
Mr.  Gallatin's  own  wordS|  written  in  1835:  ''No  nation  can, 
any  more  than  any  individoali  pay  its  debts  unless  its  annual 
receipts  exceed  its  expenditorea^  and  the  two  necessary  ingredients 
for  that  purpose,  idiidi  are  common  to  all  nations,  are  frugality 
and  peace.  The  United  States  have  enjogred  the  last  blessing  in 
a  far  greater  degree  than  any  of  the  great  Europ^  ^wers; 
And  they  have  had  another  peculiar  advantage,  that  of  an  un- 
exampled increase  of  population  and  corresponding  wealth.  We 
are  indebted  almost  ezdnsiv^  for  both  to  oar  geographical  and 
internal  situation,  tfie  only  share  whidi  any  Administration  or 
individual  can  claim  bei^g  its  efforts  to  preserve  peace  and  to 
check  fnpeniws  ctther  improper  in  themselves  or  of  subordinate 
importance  to  tfie  pajmcnl  of  the  public  debt  In  that  tmpbdt 
I  may  be  entitled  to  some  public  credit,  as  nearly  the  whole  of 
my  public  life^  from  1796,  when  I  tocdk  my  seat  in  Congress^ 
tiU  1812,  whea  the  war  took  plaoe^  was  alinost  exclusively  de- 
voted with  entire  ainglenfSB  ai  purpose  to  those  objects.''* 

To  preserve  peao^  therefore,  in  order  that  the  beneficent  in- 

^  Lttlsr  to  Qalis  *  Ssatoo,  M  Febroaiy,  1816,  Wriliiift,  iL  M&. 
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fluenoe  of  an  enlightened  internal  policy  might  have  free  course, 
vros  the  special  task  of  Mr.  Madison.  How  much  Mr.  Gallatin's 
•  active  counsel  and  assistance  bad  to  do  with  the  foreign  policy 
r  <)f  the  government  will  be  seen  in  the  narrative.  Here,  how- 
f  ever,  lay  the  danger,  and  here  came  the  ultimate  shipwreck.  It 
^  obvious  at  the  outset  that  the  weak  point  of  what  may  be 
lied  the  Jeffisrsonian  system  lay  in  its  rigidity  of  rule.  That 
was,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  system  of  doctrinaires,  and 
the  virtues  and  faults  of  a  priori  reasoning.  Far  in  advance, 
as  it  was,  of  any  other  political  effort  of  its  time,  and  represent- 
ing, as  it  doubtless  did,  all  that  was  most  philanthropic  and  all 
that  most  boldly  appealed  to  the  best  instincts  of  mankind*  it 
made  too  little  allowance  for  human  passions  and  vices;  it  relied 
too  absolutely  on  the  power  of  interest  and  reason  as  opposed  to 
prgudice  and  habit;  it  proclaimed  too  openly  to  the  world  that 
the  sword  was  not  one  of  its  arguments,  and  that  peace  was 
essential  to  its  existence.  When  narrowed  down  to  a  precise 
imae,  and  after  eliminating  from  the  problem  the  mere  dogmas 
€t  the  extreme  Hamiltonian  FedendistB,  the  real  difference  be- 
tween Mr.  JeflRsrson  and  moderate  Federalists  like  Rnfus  King, 
who  represented  four-fifths  of  the  Federal  par^,  lay  in  the 
question  how  far  a  government  ooold  safely  disregard  the  use  of 
foroe  as  an  element  in  politics.  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Gallatin 
maintained  that  every  interest  should  be  subordinated  to  the 
neoenity  of  fixing  beyond  peradventure  the  cardinal  principles 
<^  true  republican  government  in  the  public  mind,  and  that 
after  this  was  accomplished,  a  resalt  to  be  mariced  by  extinction 
at  the  debt,  the  tadc  of  government  woald  be  dianged  and  a 
new  class  of  duties  woald  arnie.  Mr.  King  maintained  that 
repuUioan  principles  would  take  care  of  themselves,  and  that 
the  government  could  only  esoiqie  war  and  ruin  by  holding  ever 
the  drawn  sword  in  its  hand.  Mr.  Gallatin,  his  eyes  fixedam 
the  coontry  of  his  adoption,  and  kmthing  tEirvioIenoe,  the  ex- 
ttavaganoe^and  the  corrupt  ion  of  Europe^  dung  witibw^  in  a 
less  calm  mind  would  aeem  passionate  vdiemence  to  the  ideal  he 
had  formed  of  a  great  and  pure  society  in  the  New  World, 
whkb  was  to  offer  to  the  human  race  the  first  example  of  man 
in  his  best  condition,  fiee  fnm  all  the  evils  whidi  infected 
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Earope^  and  intent  only  on  his  own  improvement  To  realize 
this  ideal  might  well,  even  to  men  of  a  coarser  fibre  than  Mr. 
Gallatin,  compensate  for  manj  insults  and  much  Avrong,  borne 
with  dignity  and  calm  remonstrance.  True,  Mr.  Grallatin  always 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when  the  American  people  might 
safely  increase  its  armaments ;  but  he  well  knew  that,  as  the 
time  approached,  the  need  would  in  all  probability  diminish : 
meanwhile,  he  would  gladly  have  turned  his  back  on  all  the 
politics  of  Europe,  and  have  found  eompensation  for  foreign 
outrage  in  domestic  prosperity.  The  interests  of  the  United 
States  were  too  serious  to  be  put  to  the  hazard  of  war ;  govern- 
ment must  be  ruled  by  principles;  to  which  the  Federalists 
answered  that  government  must  be  ruled  by  circumstances. 

The  moment  when  Mr.  Jeflfisrson  aasamed  power  was  pecu- 
liarly favorable  for  the  trial  of  his  experiment.  Whatever  the 
original  faults  and  vices  of  his  party  might  have  been,  ten  years 
of  incessant  sdiooling  and  education  had  corrected  many  of  its 
fiulii^  and  supplied  most  of  its  defioieodes.  It  was  th<mugfaly 
trained,  obedient^  and  settled  in  its  party  doctrines.  And  while 
the  new  administration  thus  profited  by  the  experience  of  its 
adversity,  it  was  still  more  h^ppy  in  the  bberitance  it  received 
from  its  predecessor.  Whatever  fanlts  the  Federalists  may  have 
committed,  and  no  one  now  dispates  that  thdr  fiuilts  and  blun- 
ders were  many,  they  had  at  least  the  merit  €t  soooess;  their 
processes  may  have  been  dnmsy,  dieir  tempen  wete  nnder  de- 
ddedly  too  little  oontrol,  and  tfieir  philosophy  of  government 
was  both  defective  and  inconsistent;  bat  it  is  an  indispntable 
fiust,  for  whidi  th^  have  a  right  to  receive  full  credit,  that  when 
they  surrendered  the  government  to  Mr.  JellerK»  in  March, 
1601,  they  surrendered  it  in  exodlent  condition.  The  ground  ,^^ 
was  dear  for  Mr.  Jeflerson  to  boild  upon.  Friendly  rdations 
had  been  restored  with  France  without  offending  England;  for 
the  first  time  since  the  government  existed  there  was  not  a  aerioas 
difficulty  in  all  oar  foreign  lelatioosj  the  chronic  qnestioQ  of 
impressment  alone  excepted;  the  army  and  navy  wete  already 
reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  point;  the  dvil  service  had  never 
been  increased  beyond  very  humble  proportions;  the  debt,  it  is 
true,  had  been  bomewhat  increased^  but  in  nothmg  li^e  propor- 

18 
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tion  to  the  increase  of  population  and  wealth;  and  through  all 
dieir  troubles  the  Federalists  had  so  carefully  managed  taxation 
that  there  was  absolutely  nothing  for  Mr.  Gallatin  to  do,  and  he 
attempted  nothing,  in  r^ard  to  the  tariff  of  impost  duties,  which 
were  uniformly  moderate  and  unexceptionable,  while  even  in  re- 
gard to  the  excise  and  other  internal  taxes  he  hesitated  to  interfere. 
This  almost  entire  absence  of  grievances  to  correct  extended  even 
to  purely  political  l^islation.  The  ali^  and  sedition  laws  expired 
by  limitation  before  the  accession  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  only  the 
new  organization  of  the  judiciary  offered  material  for  l^islative  at- 
tack* Add  to  all  this  that  Europe  was  again  about  to  recover  peace. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  difficultieB  with  which  Air.  Jefierson 
had  to  deal  were  no  greater  than  always  must  exist  under  any 
condition  of  party  politics.  From  the  Federalists  he  had 
nothing  to  fear;  they  were  divided  and  helpless.  The  prgu- 
dices  and  discords  of  his  own  followers  were  his  only  real  dan- 
ger, and  principally  the  pressore  for  office  which  threatened  to 
blind  the  party  to  the  higher  importance  of  its  principles.  In 
proportion  as  he  could  maintain  wnne  efficient  barrier  against 
this  and  similar  excesses  and  fix  the  attention  of  his  followers 
qfi  points  of  high  policy,  his  Administration  could  rise  to  the 
level  of  parity  iHiidi  was  nndoabtedly  his  ideal  What  influ- 
ence  wis  exorted  by  Mr.  Gallatin  in  this  respect  will  be  shown 
in  the  ooone  of  the  narmtive. 

The  aasertion  that  Jeflfemn,  Madison,  and  Gallatin  were  a 
triumvirate  which  governed  the  country  daring  eight  years  takes 
no  accoant  of  the  other  jnembers  <^  BIr.  Jefferson's  Cabinet,  but 
in  pmnt  of  fact  tfie  other  members  added  little  to  its  strei^;th. 
The  War  Dqiartment  was  given  to  General  Dearborn,  while 
Levi  Ltnooln  became  Attomcgr-General;  both  were  from  MaMa- 
dioMlti^  men  of  good  character  and  fair  though  not  pre-eminent 
abilities.  Mr.  GaUatin  described  them  very  correctly  in  a  letter 
writtanaltfietime: 

y 
OALLATDT  TO  XAaU  nOBOL0Oir. 

CiTT  or  Wasbivqtov,  12th  Kaidi,  1801. 
My  deab  818TEB, — ^I  think  I  am  going  to  reform;  for  I 
feel  a  kind  of  shame  at  having  left  your  friendly  letters  so  long 
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unanswered.  How  it  happens  that  I  often  have  and  still  now 
do  apparently  n^lect,  at  least  in  the  epistolary  way,  those  per- 
sons who  are  dearest  to  me,  must  be  unaccountable  to  you.  I 
think  it  is  owing  to  an  indulgence  of  indolent  habits  and  to 
want  of  r^ularity  in  the  distribution  of  my  time.  In  both  a  /O 
thorough  reformation  has  become  necessary,  and  as  that  necessity 
is  the  result  of  new  and  arduous  duties,  I  do  not  know  myself, 
or  I  will  succeed  in  accomplishing  it  You  will  easily  under- 
stand that  I  allude  to  the  ofBce  to  which  I  am  to  be  appointed. 
This  has  been  decided  for  some  time,  and  has  been  the  cause  of 
my  remaining  here  a  few  days  longer  than  I  expected  or  wished. 
To-morrow  morning  I  leave  this  place,  and  expect  to  retom 
about  the  first  day  of  May  with  my  wife  and  family.  Poor 
Hannah  has  been  and  is  so  forlorn  during  my  absence,  and  she 
meets  with  so  many  difficulties  in  that  western  coantry,  for 
which  she  is  not  fit  and  whidi  is  not  fit  for  her,  that  I  will  at 
least  feel  no  reluctance  in  leaving  it.  Yet  were  my  unsbes  al(»e 
to  be  consulted  I  would  have  preferred  my  former  plan  with  all 
its  difficulties,  that  of  studying  law  and  removing  to  New  York. 
As  a  political  situation  the  plaoe  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasary  is 
doubtless  more  eligible  and  ocMigenial  to  my  habits,  but  it  is 
more  laborious  and  responsible  than  any  odier,  and  the  same 
industry  which  will  be  necessaiy  to  fulfil  its  duties,  applied  to 
another  object,  would  at  the  end  of  two  years  have  left  me  in 
the  possession  of  a  profession  which  I  might  have  exerased 
either  in  Philadelphia  or  New  York.  But  oar  plans  are  all 
liable  to  uncertainty,  and  I  most  now  cheerfully  undertake  that 
which  bad  never  been  the  object  of  my  ambition  or  wisbci^ 
though  Hannah  had  always  said  that  it  diould  be  offered  to  me 
in  case  of  a  change  of  Administration. 

.  .  .  As  to  our  new  Administration,  the  appearances  are  favor* 
able,  but  storms  must  be  eqfiected.  Tbeparty  oat  of  power  had 
it  so  long,  loved  it  so  well,  straggled  so  hard  to  the  very  last  to 
preserve  it,  that  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  leaden  will  i«st 
contented  after  their  defeat  They  mean  to  rally  and  to  improve 
every  opportoni^  whidi  oar  errors,  oar  faults,  or  e\-cnts  not 
under  oar  oontrol  may  aflbrd  them.  As  to  ourselves,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's and  Mr.  Aladison's  characters  are  well  known  to  yoiv 
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Creneral  Dearborn  is  a  man  of  strong  sense,  great  practical  in- 
formation (HI  all  the  subjects  connected  with  his  Department, 
and  what  is  called  a  man  of  business.  He  is  not,  I  believe,  a 
sdiolar,  but  I  think  he  will  make  the  best  Secretaiy  of  War  we 
[have]  as  yet  had.  Mr.  Ldncoln  is  a  good  lawyer,  a  fine  sdiolar, 
a  man  of  great  discretion  and  sound  judgment,  and  of  the 
mildest  and  most  amiable  mannen.  He  has  never,  I  should 
think  from  his  manners,  been  out  of  lus  own  State  or  mixed 
mudi  with  the  world  excq>t  on  business.  Both  are  mai  oS, 
1776,  sound  and  decided  Bepublicans;  both  are  men  of  the 
strictest  integrity;  and  both,  but  Mr.  L.  principally,  have  a 
great  weight  of  diaracier  to  the  Eastward  with  both  parties. 
We  have  as  yet  no  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  nor  do  I  know  <m 
whom  the  dunce  of  the  President  may  fall,  if  S.  Smith  shall 
persist  in  refusing.  •  •  • 

The  Navy  Department  in  a  manner  went  begging.  General 
Smith  was  strongly  pressed  to  take  it,  and  did  in  fiurt  perform 
its  duties  for  aevaral  weeks.  Had  1m  coomted  to  aooqit  the 
post  he  would  have  added  to  the  weight  <^  the  government^ 
for  General  Smith  was  a  man  <^  force  and  ability ;  but  he  per- 
sisted in  refusing,  and  nltimatidy  bis  brother,  Robert  Smith, 
was  appcrinted,  an  amiable  and  respectable  person,  but  not  one 
of  much  weight  except  through  his  connections  by  blood  or 
marriage. 

Thefintactof  the  new  Chbinet  WIS  to  reach  a  general  under- 
standing in  regard  to  the  olgects  of  the  Administnuion.  These 
(  appear  to  have  been  two  only  in  number:  reduction  of  debt  and 
reduction  of  taxcs^  and  the  relatkMi  to  be  preserved  between 
them.  On  the  14th  Mardi,  Mr.  Galbtin  wrote  a  ktter  to  Mr. 
Jeflerson,  discussing  the  subject  at  some  length;*  immediately 
afterwards  he  set  out  for  New  Qenevm  to  arrange  his  affiurs  there 
and  to  bring  his  wife  and  jGunfly  to  Washington.  His  sharp 
experience  of  repeated  exdusioo  firom  ofliee  by  legislative  bodies 
made  him  nervous  in  regard  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate  and 
Mr.  Jefierson  therefore  postponed  the  appointment  until  after 

>  Writingty  ToL  I.  p.  24. 
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the  Senate  had  adjouraecL  These  fears  of  factious  opposition 
were  natural  enough,  but  seem  to  have  been  unfounded.  Samuel 
Dexter,  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  President  Adams, 
consented  to  hold  over  until  Mr.  Gallatin  was  ready.  Mr. 
Stoddart,  President  Adams's  Secretary  of  tlie  Navy,  was  equally 
courteous.  If  the  story,  told  in  some  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  biog- 
raphies, be  true,  that  Mr.  Marshall,  while  still  acting  as  Secretary 
of  State,  was  turned  out  of  his  office  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  under  the 
orders  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  at  midnight  on  the  3d  of  March,*  it 
must  be  confessed  that,  so  far  as  courtesy  was  concerned,  the 
Federalists  were  decidedly  better  bred  than  their  rivals.  The 
new  Administration  was  in  no  way  hampered  or  impeded  by 
the  old  one,  and  Mr.  Grallatin  himself  was  perhaps  of  tlie  whole 
Administration  the  one  who  aufiered  least  from  Federal  attacks ; 
henceforward  his  enemies  came  principally  from  his  own  camp. 
This  result  was  natural  and  inevitable;  it  came  from  his  own 
duu«cter,  and  was  a  simple  oonseqaence  of  his  principles ;  bnt, 
since  this  internal  dissension  forced  itself  at  once  on  the  Admin- 
istration and  became  to  some  extent  its  cmdal  test  In  the  matter 
of  removals  from  office  for  party  reasons,  the  whole  story  may 
best  be  told  here  before  proceeding  with  the  higher  subjects  of 
state  policy. 

Among  Mr.  Grallatin's  papers  is  a  sort  of  pamphlet  in  manu- 
script, stitched  together,  and  headed  in  ornamental  letters: 
''CrriZEN  VS.  HH^m^"*  It  is  endorsed  in  Mr.  Gallatin's 
band:  ''1801.  Clerks  in  offices;  given  by  W.  Duane."  It 
contains  a  list  of  all  the  Department  clerks,  after  the  following 
style: 


Jacob  Wagner.  C!omplete  picaroom 

Steph.  Pleasanton.      Nothingarian. 
—  Brent  Nincompoop. 

Some  of  Duane's  remarks  are  still  more  pointed : 


^  See  MiM  Randolph'!  Domestic  Life  of  Thomat  Jeffenoa,  pp.  SOT-SOa, 
and  Parton'f  Jeffenoni  |^.  6S6-686. 


y^ 
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1500        John  Newman.  Democratic  execationer« 

800        Golding.  Adamite. 

600        Israel  Loring.  Assistant  throat-<»tter. 

1000 

1000 


Charles  W.Goldsboroaeh.  1  _  ,  _ 

Jeremiah  Nicolls.  |Damned  Beps. 

1700        A.  Bradley,  Jr.,  A.P.M.  ]rp,^,^^w, 

1200        Bobt  T.  Howe.  \^^  ^^"^ 

800        Tunis  Craven.  J     ^^^^c"^ 
1200        E.  Jones.  A  notorioos  villain. 

1200        David  Sheldon.  Wolcotfs  dear  fupkew. 

1200        Jos.  Dawson.  Hell-hot 


j  The  pleasure  for  sweeping  removals  was  veiy  great  From 
•the  first)  Mr.  Gallatin  set  his  face  against  them,  and  althoagh 
'apparently  yielding  adhesion  to  Mr.  Jeflferson's  fiunoos  New 
>  Haven  letter  of  July  12,  in  which  it  was  attempted  to  justify 
I  the  principle  and  r^nlate  the  proportion  <^  removals^  be  niged 
Mr.  Jeflfarson  to  authcHrice  the  issue  of  a  circular  to  ooUectors 
which  would  have  practically  made  the  New  Haven  letter  a 
nulli^.  On  the  26th  July  he  sent  to  the  President  a  draft  d 
this  circular: 

CntCULAE  TO  COLLB0TOB8. 

The  law  having  given  to  the  collectors  the  appointment  at  a 
number  of  inferior  officers  subject  to  my  approbi^ioo,  there  is  oo 
that  subject  on  which  we  must  act  in  concert,  but  one  sentiment 
that  I  wish  to  communicate;  it  is  that  the  door  of  office  be  no 
longer  shut  against  any  man  merely  on  account  of  his  political 
opinions,  but  that  whether  he  fhall  diffiar  or  not  fiom  those 
avowed  either  by  you  or  by  myself,  integrity  and  cq«eity  suit- 
able to  the  station  be  the  only  qualifications  that  shall  direct  our 
choice. 

Permit  me,  since  I  have  toudied  this  tcpi(^  to  add  that  yihStai 
freedom  of  opinion  and  freedom  of  snffinge  at  public  electioDS 
are  considered  by  the  President  as  imprescriptibfe  rights  iHiidi, 
possessing  as  citiascns,  you  cannot  have  lost  by  becoming  public 
officers,  he  will  regard  any  exercise  of  official  influence  to  restrain 
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or  control  the  same  righte  in  others  as  injurious  to  that  part  of 
the  public  administration  which  is  confided  to  your  care^  and 
practically  destructive  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  a  repub- 
lican Constitution. 

In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Jefferson  of  tlie  same  date  he  said, ''  It  is 
supposed  that  there  is  no  danger  in  avowing  the  sentiment  tliat 
even  at  present,  so  far  as  respects  subordinate  officers,  talent  and 
integrity  are  to  be  the  only  qualifications  for  office.  In  the  second 
paragraph,  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  that  an  electioneer- 
ing collector  is  commonly  a  bad  officer  as  it  relates  to  his  official 
duties  (which  I  do  sincerely  believe  to  be  true),  and  that  the 
principle  of  a  corrupting  official  influence  is  rejected  by  the  present 
AdministratioQ  in  its  own  support  and  will  not  be  forgiven  when 
exercised  against  itself." 

Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Madison  thought  this  declaratioa  pre- 
mature, and  the  circular  was  not  issued.  The  time  never  caipe 
wlien  they  thought  it  had  readied  maturity ;  nevertheless  Mr. 
Jefferson  wrote  back :  ^  I  approve  so  entirely  of  the  two  para- 
graphs on  the  participation  of  office  and  electioneering  activity 
that  on  the  latter  subject  I  proposed  very  early  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation, but  was  restrained  by  some  particular  considerations; 
with  respect  to  the  former,  we  both  thought  it  better  to  be  kept 
back  till  the  New  Haven  remonstrance  and  answer  have  got  into 
possession  of  the  public,  and  then  that  it  should  go  further  and 
require  an  equilibrium  to  be  first  produced  by  exchanging  one- 
half  of  tlicir  subordinates,  after  which  talents  and  worth  alone  to 
be  inquired  into  in  the  case  of  new  vacancies.'' 

Mr.  Gallatin,  however,  soon  returned  to  his  remonstrances : 

0ALLATI5  TO  JEFFERSON. 

10th  Auguft,  1801. 

•  •  •  The  answer  to  New  Haven  seems  to  have  had  a  greater 
eflbct  than  had  been  calculated  upon*  The  Republicans  hope  for 
a  greater  number  of  removals;  the  Federals  also  expect  it  I 
have  already  received  several  letters  from  Philadelphia  applying , 
for  the  offices  of  customs,  upon  the  ground  that  it  is  generally 
understood  that  tlie  officers  there  are  to  be  removed. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Federal  leaders  are  makiiig  a  power- 
ful effort  to  rally  their  party  on  the  same  ground.  Althou^ 
some  mistakes  may  have  been  made  as  to  the  proper  ohjecto  both 
of  removal  and  appointment,  it  does  not  appear  that  less  than 
what  has  been  done  could  have  been  done  without  injustioe  to 
the  Bepublicans. 

But  ought  much  more  to  be  done?  It  is  so  important  for  the 
permanent  establishment  of  those  republican  principles  of  limita- 
tion of  power  and  public  economy  for  which  we  have  so  succqbs- 
fully  contended,  that  they  should  rest  on  the  broad  basis  o£  the 
/^  people,  and  not  on  a  fluctuating  party  majority,  that  it  would  be 
better  to  displease  many  of  our  political  friends  than  to  give  an 
opportunity  to  the  irreconcilable  enemies  of  a  firee  government 
of  inducing  the  mass  of  the  Federal  citixens  to  make  a  conunon 
cause  with  them.  The  sooner  we  can  stop  the  ferment  the  better, 
and,  at  all  events,  it  is  not  desirable  that  it  should  a£bct  the  east- 
em  and  southern  parts  of  the  Union.  I  fear  less  from  the  im- 
portunity of  obtaining  offices  than  from  the  arts  of  those  men 
whose  political  existence  dqwnds  on  tliat  of  party.  Office- 
hnntere  cannot  have  much  influence;  but  the  other  daas  may 
easily  persuade  tlie  warmest  of  our  friends  that  more  ought  to 
be  done  for  them.  Upon  the  whole,  although  a  few  more 
changes  may  be  necessary,  I  hope  there  will  be  but  a  few.  The 
number  of  removals  is  not  great,  but  in  importance  they  are 
beyond  their  number.  The  supervisors  of  all  the  violent  party 
States  embrace  all  the  collectors.  Add  to  that  the  intoided 
diangc  in  the  post-office,  and  you  have  in  fact  every  man  in 
office  out  of  the  seaports.  •  •  . 

JBFFBBSON  TO  OALLATIK. 

M OVTICBLLO,  Aofiift  U,  1801. 

•  .  .  The  answer  to  New  Haven  does  not  work  harder  than  I 
expected;  it  gives  mortal  offence  to  the  Monarchical  Fedeialists 
who  were  mortally  offended  before.  I  do  not  bdieve  it  is  thought 
unreasonable  by  tlie  Republican  Federalists.  In  one  point  the 
effect  is  not  exactly  wliat  I  expected.  It  has  given  more  expec- 
tation to  the  sweeping  Republicans  than  I  think  its  terms  justify; 
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to  the  moderate  and  genuine  Republicans  it  seems  to  have  given 
perfect  satisfaction.  I  am  satisfied  it  was  indispensably  necessary 
in  order  to  rally  round  one  point  all  tlie  sliades  of  Republicanism 
and  Federalism,  exclusive  of  the  monarchical;  and  I  am  in  hopes 
it  will  do  it.  At  any  event,  while  we  push  the  patience  of  our 
friends  to  the  utmost  it  will  bear,  in  order  that  we  may  gatlier 
into  the  same  fold  all  the  Republican  Federalists  possible,  we 
must  not  even  for  this  object  absolutely  revolt  our  tried  friends. 
It  would  be  a  poor  manoeuvre  to  exchange  them  for  new  con* 
verts.  •  •  • 

GALLATIN  TO  JEFFERSON. 

17th  Aogutt,  1801. 

•  •  .  Yoa  will  find  by  the  other  letter  that  the  Republicans 
expect  a  diange  in  Philadelphia;  this  expectation  is  owing  partly 
to  the  removal  of  the  collector  of  New  York  and  partly  to  the 
answer  to  New  Haven,  which,  as  I  mentioned  before,  has  had  a 
greatar  if  not  a  better  effect  than  was  expected.  •  •  .  Upon  the 
whole  •  .  •  it  is  much  better  to  >vait  the  me&ng  of  Congress. 
Dallas,  who  was  here,  agrees  with  me.  Yet  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the  warm  Republicans  will  be  displeased ;  it  is  the  same  in 
New  York  in  r^ard  to  Rogers,  who  though  the  most  capable 
was  the  most  obnoxious  to  the  jEcalous  Republicans.  Duanc  has 
been  here,  and  I  have  taken  an  opportunity  of  showing  the  im- 
propriety of  oomerous  removals.  He  may  think  the  reasons 
good,  but  his  feelings  will  be  at  \nir  ^ith  any  alignment  on  the 
sulgeot.  •  •  • 

With  regard  to  Doane,  he  was  quite  right  The  eimn«e  of 
Mr.  Gallatin  and  Mr.  Dallas  in  resisting  the  sweeping  rcmo\'aIs 
urged  by  the  Aurora  forfeited  Duane's  oonfidenoe.  Perhaiw  Mr. 
Gallatin,  who  had  yet  to  learn  something  about  the  depths  of 
human  nature^  expected  that  at  least  Duane  would  give  him  the 
credit  of  honest  intention ;  perhaps  he  thought  the  Aurora  itself 
might  be  disregarded  if  the  public  were  satisfied;  possibly  he 
foresaw  all  tlie  oonsequenoes  of  making  Duane  an  enemy,  and 
accepted  them;  certain  it  is  that  "the  party  schisms  in  Penns}*l-  y^ 
vania  began  here,  and  that  in  the  long  list  of  enmities  which 
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were  at  last  to  coalesce  for  Mr.  Gallatin's  overthrow,  this  of 
Duane  stands  first  in  importance  and  in  date. 

Years,  however,  were  to  pass  before  the  full  effects  of  this 
difference  showed  themselves;  meanwhile  the  removals  were 
checked,  and  Duane  pacified  at  least  in  some  d^ree,  but  it  is 
a  curious  fact  that  the  cause  which  interposed  the  first  obstacle  to 
these  wholesale  removals  was  another  party  schism,  of  which  New 
York  was  the  field  and  Aaron  Burr  the  victim;  and  in  this  case 
it  appears  that  Mr.  Gallatin  favored  removal  rather  than  other- 
wise, while  it  was  Mr.  Jefferson  who,  out  of  distrust  to  Burr, 
maintained  the  Federal  incumbent  in  office.  The  story  is  curious 
and  interesting. 

The  naval  officer  in  New  York  was  one  Rogers,  said  to  have 
been  a  T017  of  the  Revolution.  The  candidate  for  his  place  was 
Matthew  L.  Davis,  Burr's  right-hand  man,  and  supported  by 
Burr  with  all  his  energy.  The  great  mass  of  New  York  Repub- 
licans, outside  of  the  Livingston  and  Clinton  int^iests,  were 
attached  to  Burr  and  pressed  Davis  for  office.  Commodore 
Nidiolson  was  hot  about  it.  ''It  is  rumored,^  he  wrote  to 
GaUatin  on  the  10th  August,  ''that  Mr.  Harrison  m  the  State 
government  and  Mr.  Rogers  in  the  general  one  are  to  be  con- 
tinued. Should  that  be  the  determination,  a  petition  should  go 
on  to  both  governments  pointing  out  the  consequences.  I  can 
with  truth  declare  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  bring  the  Rqmb- 
lican  interest  in  this  dty  (if  not  the  State)  in  the  minority; 
and  as  it  applies  to  the  President  himself,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  he  ought  to  be  made  acquainted  with  it  There  is  no  truth 
more  confirmed  in  my  mind  of  the  badness  of  the  policy  than 
keeping  their  politick  enemies  in  office  to  trample  upon  us; 
after  whicli,  if  he  perseveres,  I  am  bold  to  say  if  I  live  to  see 
another  election  I  shall  think  it  my  duty  to  use  my  intoest 
against  his  re-election.*'  The  commodore  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Burr,  but  a  month  later  the  commodore  himself,  modi  against 
Mr.  Gallatin's  wishes,  applied  for  and  obtained  the  post  of 
loan-officer  in  New  York,  under  a  recommendation  of  De  Witt 
Clinton,  and  his  mouth  was  henceforth  dosed.  The  share  whidi 
Mr.  Grallatin  took  in  the  Neiir  York  contest  is  shown  in  the 
following  letters : 
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BURR  TO  GALLATIN. 

Nkw  Yobk,  June  8, 1801. 
Deab  Sib, — ^I  have  seen  with  pwi  a  paragraph  in  the  Citizen 
of  Friday  respecting  removals  from  office.  Pray  tell  the  Presi- 
denty  notwithstanding  any  ebullitions  of  this  kind,  he  may  be 
confidently  assured  that  the  great  man  of  Republicans  in  this 
State  are  determined  that  he  shall  do  things  at  lus  own  time  and 
in  his  own  manner,  and  that  they  will  justify  his  measures  with- 
out inquiring  into  his  reasons.  I  think  you  will  not  see  any 
more  paragraphs  in  the  style  of  that  referred  to.  •  •  • 


BUBR  TO  QALLATIN. 

Kbw  York,  June  2S,  ISOl. 

Dear  Sir, —  •  «  •  Strange  reports  are  here  in  circulation 
respecting  secret  marfiinations  against  Davis.  The  arrangement 
having  been  made  public  by  £.  L.,  the  character  of  Mr.  D.  is, 
in  some  measure^  at  stake  on  the  event  He  has  already  waived 
a  very  lucrative  emplo)nncnt  in  expectation  of  this  appo'nt- 
ment  I  am  more  and  more  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  his 
talents  for  that  office  are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  person 
who  can  be  thought  of,  and  that  his  appointment  will  be  the 
most  popular.  The  opposition  to  him,  if  any  is  made,  must 
liroceed  from  improper  motives,  as  no  man  dare  openly  avow  an 
opinion  hostile  to  the  measure.  This  thing  has,  in  my  opinion, 
gone  too  fiur  to  be  now  defeated.  Two  men  from  the  country, 
both  very  inferior  to  Mr.  Davis  in  taints  and  pretensions,  are 
spoken  <^as  candidates, — ^I  hope  not  seriously  thought  of.  Any 
man  from  the  country  would  be  oflfensive,— either  of  these  would 
be  absurd,  and  Davis  is  too  important  to  be  trifled  with. 

Yoo  say  nothing  of  the  sinking  fund* 

Affectionately  yours. 

If  yon  will  show  to  the  President  what  of  the  abo\'e  rcbtes  to 
the 'naval  office,  you  will  save  me  the  trouble  of  writing  and  him 
that  of  reading  a  longer  letter  to  him  on  the  subject. 
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SURE  TO  QALLATIK. 

Kew  York,  September  8, 1801. 

Dear  Sib, — 'Mr.  Davis  is  on  his  way  to  Montioello  on  the 
business  too  often  talked  of  and  too  long  left  in  suspense.  I 
was  surprised  to  learn  from  Mr.  Jefferson  tliat  nothing  had  been 
said  to  him  on  this  subject  sinoe  a  meeting  had  with  his  ministers 
early  in  May.  About  that  period  I  wrote  you  a  letter  which  I 
desired  you  to  show  him.  Such  requests  are,  however,  always 
an  appeal  to  discretion.  The  matter  is  now  arrived  at  a  crisis 
which  calls  for  your  opinion.  This,  I  presume,  you  will  give 
in  unqualified  terms.  In  the  letter  you  may  write  by  Davis  I 
b^  you  also  to  inform  Mr.  J.  of  the  characters  of  the  gentlemen 
whose  letters  will  be  shown  you,  and  I  do  entreat  that  there  may 
now  be  a  determination  of  some  kind,  for  it  has  become  a  matter 
of  too  much  speculation  here  why  R.  is  kept  in  and  why  D.  is 
not  appointed. 

Bradley  will  resign  in  the  course  of  this  month ;  you  will 
have  due  notice.  The  next  time  you  send  a  verbal  message  on 
business,  I  will  thank  you  to  commit  it  to  writing. 

God  bless  you  1 

Mr.  D.  has  been  goaded  into  this  journey  by  the  instanoes  of 
an  hundred  friends,  of  whom  I  am  not  one.  Yet  I  have  not 
opposed  it,  and  am  raUier  gratified  that  he  undertakes  it 

eALLATI5  TO  JEFFERSON. 

Wasbivotov,  SepUmlMr  IS,  1801. 
Dear  Sir,— This  will  be  handed  by  M.  L.  Davis,  of  New 
Yoric,  the  candidate  for  the  naval  crfBee.  I  used  my  eodeavon 
to  prevent  his  proceeding  to  Montioello,  bat  he  has  left  New 
York  with  that  intention,  and  is  not  easily  diverted  from  his 
porpose.  The  reason  he  gives  for  his  anxiety  is  that,  imme- 
diately after  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  R  Idvingston  and 
others  mentioned  to  him  that  a  positive  arrangement  was  made 
by  the  Administration  by  which  he  was  to  be  appointed  to  that 
office ;  that  he  was  so  perfectly  confident,  till  some  time  b  June, 
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that  such  ^vns  the  fact  as  to  refuse  advantageous  proposals  of  a 
permanent  establishment,  and  the  general  belief  on  that  subject 
has  placed  him  in  a  very  awkward  situation  in  New  York, 

He  presses  me  much,  on  the  ground  of  my  personal  knowledge 
both  of  him  and  of  the  local  politics  of  New  York,  to  give  you 
my  opinion  in  a  decided  manner  on  that  subject,  which  to  him  I 
declined,  both  because  in  one  respect  it  was  not  made  up,  and 
because  my  own  opinion,  even  if  decided,  neither  ought  nor  would 
decide  yours.  The  propriety  of  removing  Rogers  remains  with 
me  the  doubtful  point ;  after  Fish's  removal  and  that  of  others, 
they  in  New  York  seem  to  suppose  that  the  removal  of  Rogers 
is,  on  account  of  ante-revolutionary  adherence  to  enemies,  un- 
avoidable ;  the  answer  to  New  Haven  appears  to  have  left  no 
doubt  on  their  minds  on  that  subject,  and  I  apprehend  that  the 
numerous  removals  already  made  by  you  there,  and  the  almost 
general  sweep  by  their  State  government,  have  only  increased 
the  anxiety  and  expectations  of  a  total  diange.  In  relation  to 
Rogers  himself,  though  he  is  a  good  officer,  I  woald  feel  but 
little  regtei  at  his  being  dismissed^  because  he  has  no  daim  de- 
tached from  having  fulfilled  his  official  duties,  has  made  an 
independent  fortune  by  that  office,  and,  having  no  penooal 
popularity,  cannot  lose  us  one  friend  nor  make  as  one  enemy. 
But  I  feel  a  great  reluctance  in  yielding  to  that  general  qnrit  of 
peroecntion,  which,  in  that  State  partfeularly,  disgraces  our  oaose 
and  sinks  us  on  a  level  with  our  predecessors. 

Whether  policy  must  yield  to  principle  by  going  further  into 
those  removals  than  jofttiee  to  our  political  friends  and  the  public 
welfare  seem  to  reqnure,  is  a  qnestkm  on  wbkh  I  do  not  feel 
myself  at  present  capable  of  deciding. 

I  have  used  the  word  ^pafsecotioQ,^  and  I  think  with  pfo- 
priety,  for  the  ooondl  of  appointments  have  extended  their  re* 
movals  to  almost  every  anotioneer,  and  that  not  beii^  a  politkal 
office  the  two  parties  ought  certainly  to  have  an  equal  ^anoe  in 
sodi  q^K^ntments. 

As  to  the  other  point,  if  Rogers  shall  be  removed,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  I  do  not  know  a  man  whom  I  wouM 
prefer  to  Mr.  I>avis  for  that  office. 

This  may,  however,  be  owing  to  my  knowing  him  better  than 
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I  do  others  who  may  be  equally  well  qualified.  I  believe  Davis 
to  be  a  man  of  talent^  particalarly  quickness  and  correctness^ 
suited  for  the  office^  of  strict  int^rify,  untainted  reputation,  and 
pure  Republican  principles.  Nor  am  I  deterred  from  saying  so 
far  in  his  favor  on  account  of  any  personal  connection  with  any 
other  individuals;  because  I  am  convinced  that  his  political 
principles  stand  not  on  the  frail  basis  of  persons^  but  are  exclu- 
sively bottomed  on  conviction  of  thdr  truth  and  will  ever  govern 
bis  political  conduct.  So  far  as  I  think  a  prgudioe  against  him 
in  that  respect  existed^  I  consider  myself  in  justice  to  him  bound 
to  declare  as  my  sincere  opinion.    Farther  I  cannot  go.  .  .  . 


GALLATIN  TO  JEFFEB80N. 

Washikotov,  14tli  September,  1801. 

«  •  •  This  is,  however,  only  a  trifling /omtly  controversy,  and 
will  not  be  attended  with  any  other  eflect  abroad  except  giving 
some  temporary  ofience  to  Duane,  Beckley,  Israel,  and  some  other 
very  hot-beaded  bat,  I  believe,  boneBt  Bqmblicana.  This  leads 
me  to  a  more  important  sulgect.  Pennsylvania  is,  I  think,  fixed. 
Although  we  have  there  am<nig^t  our  friends  several  ofl^ce-hunters, 
Bepablioanism  rests  there  on  principle  pretty  gaierally,  and  it 
tests  on  the  people  at  large,  there  not  being  in  the  iK'hoIe  State  a 
tingle  individual  whose  inflnenoe  ooold  command  even  now  one 
ooanty,  or  whose  defectioa  ooold  lose  us  one  hundred  voters  at 
an  election. 

It  is  ardently  to  be  wished  that  the  sitoation  of  New  York 
was  as  favorable;  but  so  much  seems  to  depend  in  that  State  on 
certain  individuals,  the  influence  of  a  few  is  so  great,  and  the 
nuyority  in  the  dty  of  New  York,  on  whidi,  unfonunately,  the 
ougority  in  the  State  actually  depends  (that  city  making  one- 
eigfath  of  the  whole),  is  so  artificial,  that  I  mudi  fear  that  we  will 
eventually  lose  that  Stale  before  next  election  of  President. 

The  most  favorable  event  would  certainly  be  the  division  of 
eveiy  State  into  districts  for  the  election  of  electors ;  with  that 
tingle  point  and  only  common  sense  b  the  Administratis, 
Kepublicanism  would  be  established  for  one  generation  at  least 
beyond  controversy;  but  if  not  attainable  as  a  general  constitu- 
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tional  provision,  I  think  that  our  friends,  whilst  they  can,  ought 
to  introduce  it  immediately  in  New  York.  Davis's  visit  to  Mon- 
ticello  has  led  me  to  that  conclusion  by  drawing  my  attention 
to  that  subject. 

There  are  also  two  points  connected  with  this,  on  which  I  wish 
the  Republicans  throughout  the  Union  would  make  up  their 
mind.  Do  they  eventually  mean  not  to  support  Burr  as  your 
successor,  when  you  shall  think  fit  to  retire?  Do  they  mean 
not  to  support  him  at  next  election  for  Vice-President  ?  These 
are  serious  questions,  for  although  with  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land we  can  fear  nothing  so  long  as  you  will  remain  the  otgect 
of  contention  with  the  Federalists,  yet  the  danger  would  be 
great  should  any  unfortunate  event  deprive  the  people  of  your 
services*  Where  is  the  man  we  oonld  support  with  any  reason* 
able  prospect  of  success?  Mr.  l^Iadison  is  the  only  one, and  his 
being  a  Virginian  would  be  a  considerable  objection.  But  if, 
without  thinking  of  events  more  distant  or  merely  contingeat, 
we  confine  ourselves  to  the  next  decticm,  which  is  near  enoui^i 
the  embarrassment  is  not  less,  for  even  Mr.  Madison  cannot  on 
that  occasion  be  supported  with  you,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  are  bat  two  ways :  either  to  support  Burr  once  more  or  to 
give  only  one  vote  for  President^  scattering  our  other  votes  for 
the  other  person  to  be  voted  for.  If  we  do  the  &ni,  we  run,  oo 
the  (me  hand,  the  risk  of  the  Federal  party  making  Burr  Presi- 
dent, and  we  seem,  on  the  other,  to  give  him  an  additional  pledge 
of  being  eventually  supported  hereafter  by  the  Repiiblioans  for 
that  office.  If  we  embrsoe  the  last  porty,  we  not  only  lose  the 
Vice-Presidenty  but  pave  the  way  for  the  Federal  successful  can- 
didate to  that  office  to  become  President  All  this,  would  be 
remedied  by  the  amendmoit  of  distinguishing  the  votes  (or  the 
two  offices,  and  by  that  of  dividing  the  States  into  districts;  bol^ 
as  it  is  extremely  uncertain  irtiether  sndi  amendments  will  mk> 
ceed,  we  must  act  on  the  ground  of  electiras  going  on  as  hereto- 
fore. And  here  I  see  the  danger,  but  cannot  discover  the  remedy* 
It  is  indeed  but  with  rdnctance  that  I  can  ever  think  of  the 
poli<7  necessary  to  countenu^t  intrigues  and  personal  views,  and 
wiser  men  than  myself  must  devise  the  means.  Tet  bad  I  felt 
the  same  diffidence,  I  mean  total  want  of  coofideoce,  whidi 
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dariDg  the  cooTBe  of  last  winter  I  discovered  in  a  large  majoriiy 
of  the  Bepablicans  towards  Burr,  I  would  have  beoi  wise  enough 
never  to  give  my  consent  in  fitvor  of  his  being  supported  last 
election  as  Vice-President  In  this  oar  party,  those  at  least  who 
never  coold  be  reooncQed  to  having  him  hereafter  as  Presidait, 
have  made  a  capital  fiinlt,  for  whidi  there  was  no  necessity  at  the 
time,  and  whidi  has  prodoced  and  will  jnodoce  ns  mndi  embar- 
rassment I  need  not  add  that  80  fiu*  as  yonr  Administration  can 
inflaaice  anything  of  that  kind,  it  is  impossible  for  ns  to  act 
correctly  nnless  the  ultimate  olgect  is  ascertained.  Yet  I  do  not 
believe  that  we  can  do  modi,  for  I  dislike  modi  the  idea  of  sop- 
portmg  a  section  of  Bqniblicans  in  New  York  and  mistrosting 
the  great  nugority  because  that  section  is  supposed  to  be  hostile 
to  Burr  and  he  is  oooaidered  as  the  leader  of  that  migority.  A 
great  reason  against  audi  policy  is  that  the  reputed  leaden  of  that 
section,  I  mean  the  Livingstons  genenlly,  and  some  broken  rem- 
nants of  the  dintooian  party,  who  hate  Burr  (for  Governor 
Ginton  is  out  of  question  and  will  not  act),  are  so  sdfish  and  so 
nninflnential  that  they  never  can  obtain  thefar  great  object,  the 
State  government,  without  the  tMstance  of  what  is  called  Burr's 
party,  and  iirill  not  liesHate  m  moineiit  to  baigain  for  that  object 
with  him  and  his  friendly  granting  In  enhange  their  support 
for  anything  he  or  they  may  want  out  of  the  State.  I  do  not 
indude  in  that  number  the  Chanodlor  nor  Mr.  ArmsCroog,  but 
the  first  is  in  that  State  only  a  nam^  and  there  is  anmething 
whidi  will  fofwcr  prevent  tiia  last  having  any  direct  influence 
with  the  people.  I  said  before  that  I  wm  led  to  that  train  of 
ideas  by  Davis's  penooal  apptieatioQ,  for,  aMioqgfa  b  writing  to 
you  by  him  I  said,  as  I  atneeidy  bdieve  ft,  that  be  never  would 
nor  could  be  influenced  by  B.  or  any  other  pemo  to  do  an  im- 
premier  act  or  anything  whiob  eould  hurt  the  general  Republican 
prindple,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  doubled  that,  after  all  that  hai  been 
aaid  on  the  aubjeet^  his  reftMal  will  by  Buir  be  considered  m  m 
declaration  of  war.  The  Federals  have  been  busy  on  the  ooeaskm. 
Tlllotson  also  has  aaid  many  things  whioh  mii^  not  have  been  aaid 
with  equal  propriety,  and  I  do  not  know  diat  there  is  hardly  a 
man  who  meddles  wiUi  politioi  in  New  York  iriio  does  not  believe 
that  Daviess  r^eotkm  is  owing  to  Burr's  recommendation.  •  •  • 
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To  all  this  Mr.  Jefferson  merely  replied  in  a  letter  of  18th 
September^  written  from  Monticello :  *'  Mr.  Davis  is  now  with 
me.  He  has  not  opened  himself.  When  he  does,  I  shall  inform 
him  that  nothing  is  decided,  nor  can  be  till  we  get  together  at 
Washington.'' 

The  appointment  was  not  made.  Rogers  was  retained  in  office 
nntil  May  10, 1803,  when  he  was  removed  and  Samnd  Osgood 
appointed  in  his  place.    Burr's  last  appeal  is  dated  March  25, 

1802,  after  the  matter  had  been  a  year  in  debate.    It  is  actually 
pathetic: 

BUBB  TO  GALLATIN. 

Haroh25. 

Deab  Sib, — .  .  .  As  to  Davis,  it  is  a  small,  very  small  &vor 
to  ask  a  ddermination.  That  ''nothing  is  determined"  is  so 
jommonplaoe  that  I  should  prefer  any  other  answer  to  this  only 
fequed  which  I  have  ever  made. 

I  shall  be  abroad  this  evenings  whidi  I  mentian  lest  you 
might  meditate  a  virit  , 

Youib; 

These  letters  need  no  oomment  Be  the  merits  of  the  ulti- 
mate rupture  between  Jeflfersou  and  Burr  wliat  they  may,  the 
positioD  of  Mr.  Gallatin  is  dear  enough;  He  did  not  want  that 
rupture.  He  bad  no  affection  for  the  great  New  York  fiunilieB 
which  were  the  alternative  to  Burr;  he  regretted  that  deep-eei 
distrust  of  the  Vice-President  whidi  had  always  existed  among 
the  Virginians;  his  own  relations  with  Burr  and  his  friends 
were  never  otherwise  than  agreeable,  and  he  could  have  no 
motive  for  expelling  them  from  the  party  and  driving  them  to 
desperation.  On  the  other  band.  Burr  never  induded  Mr. 
GallaHn  in  thai  exasperated  vuidicliveneBS  of  feding  iriiidi  he 
entertained  towards  Mr.  Jeflbnon  himself  and  the  southern 
Republicans;  long  afterwards,  in  conversatioo  with  Etienne 
Dumont  in  London,  he  expressed  the  opinion  thai  Gallatin  was 
the  best  head  in  the  United  States.*  Yet,  little  as  Mr.  Oalbitin 
was  inclined  to  join  in  the  persecution  of  Burr,  he  could  not  be 

*  8m  PMoB't  Burr,  li.  CS. 
19 
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blind  to  the  iaci  that  the  large  majorify  of  Rqpablicans  felt  no 
confidence  in  him ;  and  time  showed  that  this  distrust  i¥as  de* 
served.  Mr.  Jefiferson  followed  quietly  his  own  coarse  of  sil^it 
ostracism  as  r^;arded  the  Vice-President^  and  retained  Sogers 
in  office,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  solely  to  destroy  Burr's  infln^ice, 
in  the  teeth  of  the  reflection  curtiy  eacpressed  by  Commodore 
Nicholson  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  letter  above  quoted : 
**  I  would  have  Mr.  Jefferscm  reflect^  before  I  oonclnde,  M^bai 
will  be  said  of  his  conduct  in  displacing  officere  who  served  in 
our  revolution,  and  retainbg  a  British  tory,  to  say  the  least  of 
Rogers.''  Whatever  may  have  been  Bfr.  Gallatin's  own  wishes, 
further  intervention  on  his  part  was  neither  judicious  nor  likely 
to  be  sucoessfuL 

Under  the  influence  of  these  jealoosieB^  Bonr  was  nyidly  foroad 
Into  opposition,  and  New  York  politioB  became  mote  than  tmt 
chaotic  Whether  the  Admintstntion  ultimately  derived  any 
advantage  from  palling  down  Bonr  in  older  to  set  up  Geoige 
Ginton  and  General  Armstrong  is  a  matter  in  regard  to  iHiioh 
the  opini^m  of  Mr.  Madison  in  1812  would  be  worth  knowing. 
The  slight  personal  bold  iriiidi  Mr.  Gallatin  mig^t  have  retained 
upon  New  York  throogh  the  «gengr  of  his  old  friend  Bdward 
Livingston,  who  had  received  the  appointment  of  district  attoiw 
ney,  was  destroyed  in  1803  by  Livingrtoo'a  defiikatioo  and  re* 
moval  to  New  Qrieana.  As  these  evenli  oeoorred,  and  as  they 
were  rapidly  f<dlowed  by  the  Pennsjdvania  aehism,  in  wUeh 
Mr.  Jeflerson  carefolly  balanced  between  the  two  paitiei^  Mr* 
Gallatin,  more  and  more  diagosted  at  the  levdatioos  of  moral 
depravity  which  forced  themsdves  under  liis  fjm,  drew  away 
from  local  and  personal  politics  as  far  as  he  could,  and  became 
to  a  considerid>le  degree  isolated  in  regard  to  the  two  great  States 
whidi  he  represented  in  the  Oibinet  Disngardii^  pw^fffp^ 
too  mndi  the  controverries  wfaicD,  however  iwntsmprible^  i 
sarily  involved  his  political  inflnenes^  lie  devoted  his 
to  the  loftier  mterests  of  national  poliqy. 

The  summer  and  antomn  of  1801  were  ^*>«*T^nii!d  In  i 
ing  the  details  of  Tr^muj  bosineBs,  in  filling  appointments  to 
office,  and  in  settling  the  scale  of  future  ezpeiiditnrs  in  the 
difTorcnt  Departments.    But  when  the  time  came  lor  the  piepa- 
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ration  of  the  President's  message  at  the  meeting  of  Congress  in 
December^  Mr.  Gallatin  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  reaching  a 
decision  on  the  questions  of  the  internal  revenue  and  of  the 
debt.  He  had  the  support  of  the  Cabinet  on  the  main  pointy 
that  payment  of  the  debt  should  take  precedence  of  reduction 
in  the  taxes,  but  reduction  in  the  taxes  was  dependent  on  the 
amount  of  economy  that  could  be  effected  in  the  navy,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  resisted  with  considerable  tenacity  the 
disposition  to  reduce  expenditures. 

What  Mr.  Gallatin  would  have  done  with  the  navy,  had  he 
been  left  to  deal  with  it  in  hb  own  way,  nowhere  appears.  He 
had  opposed  its  construction,  and  wculd  not  have  considered 
it  a  misfortune  if  Congress  had  swept  it  away ;  but  he  seems 
never  to  have  interfered  with  it,  after  coming  into  office,  further 
than  to  insist  that  the  amount  required  for  its  support  should 
be  fixed  at  the  lowest  sum  deemed  proper  by  the  head  of  that 
Department  In  fact,  Mr.  Jefferscm's  Administration  disap- 
pointed both  friends  and  enemies  in  its  management  of  the 
navy.  The  furious  outcry  which  the  Federalists  raised  against 
it  on  that  account  was  quite  unjust  Considering  the  perristent 
opposition  which  the  Republican  party  had  offered  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  frigates,  there  can  be  no  better  example  of  the 
real  conservatism  of  this  Admimstration  tlian  the  care  which 
it  took  of  the  service,  and  even  Mr.  Gallatin,  who  honestly  be- 
lieved that  the  money  would  be  better  employed  in  reducing 
debt,' grumbled  not  so  much  at  the  amount  of  the  appropriations 
as  at  the  want  of  good  management  in  its  expenditure.  He 
thought  that  more  should  have  been  got  for  the  money ;  but  so 
(Stir  as  the  force  was  concerned,  the  last  Administration  bad  itself 
fixed  the  amount  of  reduction,  and  the  new  one  only  acted  under 
that  law,  usiog  the  discretion  given  by  it  That  this  is  not  a 
mere  partisan  apology  is  proved  by  the  effective  condition  of 
our  little  navy  in  1812;  but  tlie  facts  in  regard  to  the  subject 
are  well  known  and  fully  stated  in  the  histories  of  that  brandi 
of  the  service,— works  in  whidi  there  was  no  motive  for  political 
misrepresentatioiL' 

>  8m  OoofMr'a  KanJ  History,  i.  192-194. 
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Mr.  Jefferscm  was  in  the  habit  of  commanicatiiig  the  draft  of 
his  annual  message  to  eadi  head  of  department  and  requesting 
them  to  famish  him  with  their  comments  in  writing.  On  these 
occasions  Mr.  Grallatin's  notes  were  always  elaborate  and  interest- 
ing. In  his  remarks  in  November,  1801,  on  the  first  ammal 
message  he  gave  a  roogh  sketdi  of-  the  financial  sitoation,  and  at 
this  time  it  appears  that  he  hoped  to  cot  down  the  army  and 
navy  estimates  to  $930,000  and  $670,000  respectively.  His 
financial  sdieme  then  stood  as  follows : 


Inpott,  19,600,000  Intarat,  Ac,         $7,300,000 

Landi  and  potta^,       <00,000  Otrfl  6xp«ikd.,  1,000,000 

10,800,000  Mflhary   ««  9S0,000 

HanJ       ««  VfOfiOO 

$0,800,000 

He  calculated  that  the  annnalapplioatioQ  of  $7,200,000  to  the 
payment  of  inteineBt  and  principal  would  pay.  off  aboat  thirty- 
ei^  millioDS  of  the  dxki  in  ei^  J^un,  and,  fixing  this  m  hm 
standard,  he  proposed  to  make  the  other  dq«rtmentB  content 
themsdves  with  whatever  tfa^  coold  get  as  the  difference  between 
$7,200,000  and  the  revenue  estimated  at  $9,800/)00.  On  these 
terms  alone  he  would  cooaent  to  part  with  the  internal  revenue^ 
whidi  produced  about  $660,000. 

This,  however,  seems  to  have  been  bqrood  his  power*  Few 
finance  ministerB  have  ever  pressed  their  eeooomies  with  mora 
perseverance  or  anthcrity  than  Mr.  Gallatin^  but  he  never  sno* 
ceeded  in  canying  on  die  government  with  so  mooh  firagaliljr 
as  this,  and  the  sketch  seems  to  indicate  what  the  Admintoadon 
woold  have  liked  to  do,  rather  than  what  it  did.  Thereportof 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasoiy  m  month  later  ahows  that  he  bdi 
been  obliged  to  modify  hb  plan.  Aaofficialfyaniioimoedyit^ 
asfdlowa: 


ImpotliAe.,  99J&0O/M  latanit,  Ac,        $7,100^000 

Lands  aadpotta^       4fi0,000  CiTUeiqMad., 


$8,060,000 

Intoraal  rrreniie,          860,000 

ToUl,               $10,800/X» 

MUltary  •* 

1,490,000 

1,100,000 

$10,800,000 
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The  problem  of  repealing  the  internal  taxes  was  therefore  not 
yet  settled;  and  it  is  not  very  clear  on  the  face  of  the  estimates 
how  it  would  be  possible  to  effect  this  object  Mr.  (JaUatin  ex- 
pected to  do  it  by  economies  in  the  military  and  naval  establish- 
ments by  which  he  should  save  the  necessary  $650,000.  It  is 
worth  while  to  look  forward  over  his  administration  and  to  see 
how  far  this  expectation  was  justified^  in  order  to  understand 
predsely  what  his  methods  were. 

His  first  step,  as  already  noticed,  was  to  fix  the  rate  at  which 
the  debt  should  be  discharged.  This  rate  was  ultimately  repre- 
sented by  an  annual  appropriation  of  $7,300,000,  which  at  the 
end  of  eight  years,  according  to  his  first  rqK>rt,  would  pay  off 
132,289,000,  and  leave  $45,592,000  of  the  national  debt,  and 
within  die  year  1817  would  extinguish  that  debt  entirely.  This 
sum  of  $7,300,000  was  therefore  to  be  set  aside  out  of  the 
revenue  as  the  permanent  provision  for  paying  the  principal  and 
interest  of  the  ddyt 

Of  the  residue  of  income,  whidi,  without  the  internal  taxea^ 
was  estimated  at  about  $2,700,000,  the  dvil  expenditure  was  to 
require  one  millioo,  the  army  and  navy  the  remidnder.  But  the 
tables  of  actual  expenditure  show  a  very  different  result: 


OML 

mm^. 

VmtwL 

IMttL 

1809 

$1,482,838 

11,868,888 

8916,661 

$8,787,4n 

1808 

1,841,684 

844,867 

1,216,280 

4,001321 

1804 

2,181,008 

1,078,016 

1,189,882 

4,462,866 

1806 

8,768,68T 

981,186 

1,697,600 

6,867,282 

1808 

2,880,186 

1,640,420 

1,649,641 

6/)80,187 

1807 

1,607^886 

l,664,6i0 

1,722,064 

4,984,670 

1808 

l.m,«8 

8,188,886 

1,884,067 

6,604,886 

1808 

1,186,808 

8,761,108 

2,427,768 

7,oo4,609 

1810 

iaoi,i44 

2,666,882 

1,664,244 

6^11,080 

1811 

1,867,890 

2469,746 

1,866,666 

6,682,802 

Totel. 

118,888,718 

$18,246,666 

$16,221,468 

$64,406,888 

From  these  figures  it  aj^ieam  that  Mr.  Gallatin's  proposed 
eeonomiea  were  never  reaUnd,  and  that  his  results  must  have 
been  attained  by  other  means.  The  average  expenditure  on  the 
navy  during  these  ten  years  was  $1,600,000  a  year.  Instead  of 
establishmentB  coating  $2,700,000,  the  average  lEnnual  expendi- 
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ture  reached  $5^400^000,  or  precisely  double  the  amount  named. 
As  a  matter  of  fact^  notwithstanding  the  frugality  of  Mr.  Galla- 
tin and  the  complaints  of  parsimony  made  by  the  Federalists^  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  Mr.  Jeflferson's  Admimstration  was  in 
essentials  more  economical  than  its  predecessors,  and  this  seems 
to  have  been  Mr.  Grallatin's  own  opinion  at  least  so  far  as  con- 
cerned the  Navy  Department  On  the.  18th  *  January,  1803,  he 
Avrote  a  long  letter  to  Mr.  Jefferscm  on  the  navy  estimates,  closing 
with  a  strong  remonstrance:  '^  I  cannot  disciover  any  approach 
towards  reform  in  that  departmait,  and  I  hope  that  you  will 
pardon  my  stating  my  opinion  on  that  sutgect  when  you  recollect 
with  what  seal  and  perseverance  I  opposed  for  a  number  of  years, 
whilst  in  Congress,  similar  loose  donands  for  money.  My 
opinions  on  that  sutgect  have  been  oonfirmed  dnce  you  have 
called  me  in  the  Administration,  and  although  I  am  sensible 
that  in  the  opinion  of  many  wise  and  good  men  my  ideas  of  ex- 
penditure are  considered  as  too  contraded,  I  feefa  strong  confi- 
deaaob  that  on  this  particular  point  I  am  right''  Again,  oo  the 
20th  May,  1805,  he  renewed  his  complaint:  ^It  is  proper  that 
I  should  state  that  the  War  Department  has  assisted  us  in  thai 
respect  [economy]  mudi  better  than  the  Navy  Department  .  •-« 
As  I  know  that  there  was  an  equal  wish  in  both  departments  to 
aid  in  this  juncture,  it  must  be  eooduded  dther  that  the  War  is 
better  oiganiised  dian  the  Navy  Department^  or  that  naval  busi- 
ness cannot  be  conducted  on  reatooable  terms.  Whatever  the 
cause  may  be,  I  dare  predict  that  whilst  that  state  of  things  con- 
tinues we  will  have  no  navy  nor  shall  progress  towards  having 
one.  As  adticen  of  the  United  States  it  is  an  event  that  I  will 
not  deprecate,  but  I  think  it  due  to  the  credit  of  your  Adminis- 
tration that,  after  so  much  has  been  ejqiended  on  that  aooount| 
you  should  leave  an  increase  o^  latber  than  an  impaired  fleet 
On  this  subject,  the  expense  of  the  navy  greater  than  the  object 
seemed  to  requue,  and  a  merdy  nominal  aoooontalnlitj,  I  bave^ 
for  the  sake  of  preserving  pofect  harmony  in  your  eoondls^ 
however  gratii^  to  my  feelings,  been  almost  uniiromily  ailen^ 
and  I  beg  that  you  will  ascribe  what  I  now  aay  to  a  eense  of 
dut}'  and  to  the  gniteful  attadiment  I  fed  for  you.^ 
Nevertheless  the  mtemal  duties  were  abolidied  as  one  of  the 
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first  acts  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Administration^  and  at  the  same  time 
Congress  adopted  Mr.  Gallatin's  scheme  of  regulating  the  dis- 
charge of  the  public  debt.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that  the  repejil 
of  these  taxes  vma  a  party  necessity^  and  that  under  the  pressure 
of  that  necessity  both  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  were  induced  to  lower  their  estimates  to  a  point  at  which 
Mr.  Grallatin  would  consent  to  part  with  the  tax.  Mr.  Gallatin 
never  did  officially  recommend  the  repeal.  This  measure  was 
founded  on  a  report  of  John  Bandolph  for  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means,  and  Mr.  Randolph's  recommendation  rested 
on  letters  of  the  War  and  Navy  Secretaries  promisi  ng  an  economy 
of  $600|000  in  their  combined  dqiartmentB.  These  economies 
never  could  be  efleoted.  The  reaooroe  whidi  for  the  time  carried 
Mr.  Gallatin  succeBsfnlly  ov^  his  difficolties  was  simply  the 
fSsMst  that  he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  estimate  the  revenue 
very  low,  and  that  there  was  uniformly  a  oonsiderable  excess  in 
the  receipts  over  the  previous  estimate;  but  even  this  good  for- 
tune was  not  enough  to  save  Mr.  Gallatin's  plan  from  failure. 
The  war  with  Tripoli  had  already  begun,  and  further  economies 
in  the  navy  were  out  of  the  questioiL  Government  attempted 
for  two  years  to  peiseveie  in  its  Bchaat,  but  it  soon  became  evi- 
dent that,  even  with  the  increased  productaoo  of  the  import  duties, 
the  expense  of  that  war  could  not  be  met  without  recovering  the 
inoome  Mcrifioed  by  the  repeal  of  die  internal  taxes  in  1802. 
Accordingly  an  addition  of  2}  per  cent  was  imposed  on  all  im- 
ported articles  wfaidi  paid  duty  ad  eobran.  Tlie  result  of  the 
whole  tnmsaotioo,  therefore,  amounted  only  to  a  shifting  of  the 
mode  of  ooUeodoo,  or,  in  other  wofds^  instead  of  rainng  a  million 
dollars  from  whiskey,  stamps^  Ae^  the  million  was  raised  on 
aitidei  of  foreign  produce  or  nuuraftoture.  This  extra  tax  was 
eaUed  the  Mediterranean  Fond,  and  was  supixised  to  be  a  tc: . 
pofiiy  resooroe  for  die  TVipolitan  war. 

The  final  adjostment  of  this  difficulty,  therefore,  took  a  simple 
shape.  Mr.  Gallatin  obtained  his  fund  of  $7,300,000  for  dis- 
chafging  principal  and  interest  of  the  debt  This  was  what 
be  afterwards  called  his  ^  fimdamental  substantial  measure," 
which  was  intended  to  affirm  and  fix  upon  the  government  the 
principle  of  peying  its  debt  and  of  thus  separating  itself 'at 
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once  from  tbe  whole  class  of  oorruptions  and  political  theories 
which  were  considered  as  the  accompaniment  of  debt  and  which: 
were  at  that  time  identified  with  English  and  monarchical  prin- 
ciples. To  obtain  the  surplus  necessaiy  for  maintaining  this 
fund  he  relied  at  first  on  frugality^  and,  finding  that  circum- 
stances offered  too  great  a  redstanoe  in  this  direction,  he  resorted 
to  taxation  in  the  most  economical  form  he  could  devise.  In 
regard  to  mere  machineiy  Be  made  every  efibrt  to  simplify  rather 
than  to  complicate  it  In  his  own  words:  ^As  to  the  forms 
adoivted  for  attaining  that  object  [payment  of  the  debt],  they 
are  of  a  quite  subordinate  importance.  Mr.  Hamilton  adopted 
those  which  had  been  introduced  in  England  by  Mr.  Pitt,  the 
apparatus  of  oommissionerB  of  the  sinking  fund,  in  whom  were 
vested  the  redeemed  portions  of  the  debt^  wbixii  I  considered  as 
entirely  useless,  but  could  not  as  SecrieCarjr  of  the  Treasury 
attack  in  fronts  as  thejr  were  viewed  as  a  cheek  on  that  officer, 
and  because,  owing  to  the  prgudices  of  the  time,  the  attonpt 
would  iiave  been  r^resented  as  impairing  the  plan,  already 
adopted  for  the  payment  of  the  ddbt  I  only  tried  to  simplify 
the  forms,  and  this  was  the  olgeot  of  my  kttor  [of  March  31, 
1802]  to  the  CSommittee  of  Ways  and  Means.  Tbe  injury  iriiidi 
Mr.  Pitt's  plan  did  was  to  divert  the  public  atteotioD  fiom  the 
only  posrible  mode  of  payii^  a  debC^  via.,  a  surplus  of  receipts 
.over  expenditures,  and  to  inqure  the  absurd  bdief  that  there 
was  some  mysterious  property  attadied  to  a  sinking  fund  iriiich 
would  enable  a  nation  to  pay  a  dd)t  without  the  mne  qua  turn 
condition  of  a  surplus.  •  •  •  But  the  only  injury  done  here  by 
the  provisions  ieepecdx^  the  commissioiiers  of  the  sinldi^  fund, 
and  by  certain  specific  appropriations  oooneoted  with  the  subject, 
was  to  render  it  more  complex,  and  the  accounts  of  the  publio 
debt  less  perspicuous  and  intdligiUe.  Substantially  tfae^  did 
neiUier  good  nor  harm.  The  payments  for  the  pubUc  dd)t  and 
iti  redemption  were  not  in  the  sli^test  degree  alleoted,  either 
one  way  or  the  other,  by  the  fiislfiwe  of  the  oommJesioiiCBB  of 
the  sinking  fund  or  l^  the  repeal  of  the  laws  in  reference  to 
them.  The  laws  making  permanent  appropriations  were  moch 
more  important  Even  with  reqiect  to  these  it  Is  obvious  that 
tfa^  must  also  have  become  nugatory  whenever  the  expenditure 
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exceeded  the  income.    Still  they  were  undoubtedly  useful  hj 
their  tendency  to  check  the  public  expenses.'' 

The  letter  on  the  management  of  the  sinking  fund^  mentioned 
in  the  above  extract,  will  be  found  in  the  American  State  Papers^ 
by  readers  who  care  to  study  the  details  of  American  finance. 
These  details  have  a  very  subordinate  importance;  the  essen- 
tial points  in  Mr.  Gallatin's  history  are  the  rules  he  caused  to  be 
adopted  in  r^;ard  to  the  payment  of  the  debt,  and  the  measures 
he  took  to  secure  revenue  with  which  to  make  that  payment. 
The  rule  adopted  at  his  instance  secured  the  ultimate  extinction 
of  the  debtwithin  the  year  1817,  provided  he  could  maintain 
the  necessary  surplus  revenue.  The  story  of  Mr.  Gallatin's 
career  as  Secretory  of  the  Treasury  xdates  hoiorforward  prin- 
'dpaUy  to  the  meaniB  he  used  or  wished  to  use  in  order  to  defend 
or  recover  this  surplus,  and  the  interest  of  that  career  rests 
mainly  in  the  obstructions  which  he  met  and  the  defeat  if  hich 
he  fiudly  mstaiiied. 

XeverCheleH^  it  would  be  very  unjust  to  Mr.  Gallatin  to 
imagine  thai  his  interest  in  the  government  was  limited  to 
payment  of  debt  or  to  details  of  financial  management  ^  He 
was  no  doubt  a  careful,  economical,  and  laborious  financier,  and 
this  must  be  undentood  as  the  special  field  of  his  duty,  but  he 
was  also  a  man  of  large  and  active  mind,  and  his  Department 
was  charged  with  interesta  that  were  by  no  means  e»dusively 
financial.    One  of  these  mterests  related  to  the  public  lands. 

Ab  has  been  already  seen,  the  public  land  system  was  ofganijBed 
under  the  previous  Adminbtiations,  but  it  took  shape  and  found 
its  great  development  in  Mr.  Gallatin's  hancCk  When  the 
Administimtioo  of  Mr.  Jeflbaon  came  into  power  there  were 
sizteen  States  in  the  Union,  all  of  them,  exoepi  Kentucky  and 
Teoneswe,  lying  on  or  near  the  Atlantic  seaboard;  at  that  time 
the  MiMSsippi  Biver  bounded  oar  territory  to  the  westward,  and 
the  81st  panllel,  whkh  Is  still  tiie  northern  line  of  portions  of 
the  States  of  Florida  and  Louisiana,  was  our  southern  boundary 
until  it  met  the  Misstssppi.  The  public  knds  lay  thei^me  in 
two  great  manes,  divided  by  the  States  of  Eentudcy  and  Ten- 


^  TlasBoe,  toI  L  p.  740.    * 
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neesee;  one  of  these  maaBeswaB  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  extend- 
ing to  the  lakesy  the  other  west  of  Georgia,  and  both  extended 
to  the  MiasisBippL  As  yet  the  Indian  titles  had  been  extin- 
guished over  comparatively  small  portions  of  these  territories, 
and  in  the  prooess  of  managing  her  part  of  the  lands  the  State 
of  Georgia  had  soooeeded  in  creating  an  entanglement  so  com- 
plicated as  to  defy  all  ordinary  means  of  extrication.  One  of 
the  first  duties  thrown  upcm  Mr.  Gallatin  was  that  of  acdng, 
together  with  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  as  commissioner 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  to  effect  a  compromise  with  the 
State  of  Georgia  in  regard  to  the  boundary  of  tbit  State  and  the 
settlement  of  the  various  daims  already  existing  under  diflferent 
titles.  Mr.  Gallatin  aasumfd  the  principal  burden  of  the  woric, 
and  the  aettlement  fifiVwIfd  by  him  closed  this  fitiitAd  source  of 
annoyances,  fixed  the  western  boundary  of  Geoigia,and  opened 
the  way  to  the  gradual  development  of  the  land  system  in  the 
Alabama  region.  This  settlement  was  the  woric  of  two  years, 
but  it  was  so  deq>ly  complicated  with  the  fiunous  Yaaoo  cor- 
ruptioDs  thai  fiiUy  ten  years  passed  before  the  sulject  ceased  to 
disturb  pditioi. 

At  the  same  time  he  took  in  hand  die  a£Eain  of  the  North- 
western Tenritoiy.  Hie  m<m  eastern  portion  of  this  vast  domain 
had  already  a  populatioo  suflkient  to  entitle  it  to  admission  as  a 
Slate,  and  the  subjeol  came  before  Oongreas  on  the  petition  of 
its  inhabitants.  It  was  referred  to  a  aelaot  committee,  of  whioh 
Mr.  William  B.  Giles  was  diairman,  and  tins  committee  in  Fd>- 
maiy,  1802,  made  a  report  based  upon  and  aooompanied  by  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Gallatin.^  The  only  difficalty  presented  b  this 
case  was  that  ^of  making  some  effectual  provisions  iriiich  may 
secure  to  the  United  States  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  we»* 
em  bnds,  so  far  al  least  as  the  same  may  be  necessary  to  dischaige 
the  public  debt  for  which  they  are  sokmnly  pledged.''  Toaecure 
this  remit  Mr.  Gallatin  proposed  to  insert  in  thead  of  admisBion 
a  dause  to  thai  effect^  but  in  order  to  obtain  its  aooqitance  by 
the  State  conventkm  be  suggested  that  an  equivalent  should  be 
oiferod,  whidi  consisted  in  the  reservation  of  one  section  in  eadi 

>  GAlUUn  to  W.  B.  Ollet,  14Ui  Feb.,  WXi,  IVritinp,  voL  L  p.  7«. 
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township  for  the  use  of  schools^  in  the  grant  of  the  Scioto  salt 
springs,  and  in  the  reservation  of  one-tenth  of  the  net  proceeds 
of  the  land,  to  be  applied  to  the  building  of  roads  from  the 
Atlantic  coast  across  Ohio.  Congress  reduced  this  reservation 
one-half,  so  that  one-twentieth  instead  of  one-tenth  was  reserved 
for  roads ;  but^  with  this  exception,  all  Mr.  Gallatin's  ideas  were 
embodied  in  a  law  passed  on  the  30th  April,  1802,  under  which 
Ohio  entered  the  Union.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  once  famous 
National  Road,  and  the  first  step  in  the  system  of  internal 
improvements,  of  which  more  will  be  «ud  hereafter. 

The  details  of  organization  of  the  land  system  belong  more 
properly  to  the  histoiy  of  the  new  Temtories  and  States  than  to 
a  biography.*  They  implied  much  kbor  and  minute  att^tion, 
but  they  are  not  interesting,  and  they  may  be  omitted  here. 
There  remains  but  one  subject  whidi  Bfr.  Gallatin  had  much  at 
heart,  and  which  he  earnestly  pressed  both  upon  the  Administra- 
ti<»i  and  upon  CSongrees.  This  was  hb  old  legislative  doctrine 
of  specific  appropriaticmsy  whidi  he  caoaed  Mr.  Jeflbnon  to  in- 
troduce into  his  first  message^  and  whidi  be  then  seems  to  have 
persuaded  his  friend  Joseph  H.  Nidiolson  to  take  In  diaige  m 
the  diairman  of  a  spedal  oommitlee.  At  the  request  of  this 
committee,  Mr.  Gallatin  made  a  statement  at  considerable  length 
on  the  1st  Maroh,  1802.*  The  burden  of  thb  document  was 
that  too  mnoh  arlntrsry  power  had  been  left  to  the  Secretaiy  of 
the  Treasniy  to  put  his  own  ooostmctiOQ  oo  the  appropriation 
laws,  and  tluit  no  proper  cheek  edsled  over  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments;  the  remedies  suggested  were  tspedic  ap{mipriar 
tions  and  direct  accountability  of  the  War  and  Navy  D^Mut- 
ments  to  the  Treasury  officen.  Mr.  Nkshdson  accordingly  intro- 
duced a  bill  for  these  purposes  oo  April  8, 1802,  but  it  was 
never  debated,  and  it  went  over  as  mifinished  business.  Probably 
the  resistance  of  the  Navy  Department  prevented  its  adoption, 
for  the  letters  of  Mr.  Galhtin  to  Mr.  Jeffenon,  quoted  above, 
ahow  how  utterly  Mr^  Gallatin  fiukd  in  securing  the  exactness 


1 6e«  Mr.  OallftUa'i  « latroaneUon  to  tU  Conoetioa  of  Lead  Lswt,  Ac," 
rsprioied  ia  hU  Wrltiaf^  voL  liL 
•  Printed  la  Anerieaa  Bute  Fapsrt,  flaanoe,  1.  p.  76&. 
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and  aooountability  in  that  Department  which  he  had  so  per- 
sistentlj  demanded.  Nor  was  this  alL  Probably  nothing  was 
fiuiher  from  Mr.  Gallatin's  mind  than  to  make  of  this  effort  a 
party  demonstration.  He  was  quite  in  earnest  and  quite  right 
in  saying  that  the  practice  had  hitherto  been  loose  and  that  it 
should  be  reformed,  but  his  interest  lay  not  in  attacking  the  late 
Administration  so  much  as  in  reforming  his  own.  Unfortunately, 
the  diaige  of  loose  practices  under  the  former  Administrations, 
unavoidable  though  it  was,  and  indubitably  correct,  roused  a  storm 
of  party  feeling  and  even  called  out  a  pamphlet  from  the  late 
Seoretaiy  of  the  Treasury,  Woloott  Mr.  Gallatin  therefore  not 
only  was  charged  with  slandering  the  late  Administration,  but 
was  obliged  to  submit  to  see  the  very  vioes  whidi  he  complained 
of  in  it  perpetuated  in  his  own. 

These  were  the  great  points  of  public  polky  <m  whidi  Mr. 
Gallatin's  mind  was  oigaged  during  Us  fint  year  of  office,  and 
it  is  evident  that  they  were  enouj^  to  absorb  his  entire  attenticHi. 
The  mass  of  details  to  be  studied  and  of  operations  to  bo  1  rvi  mod 
or  watched  completely  wdgfaed  him  down,  and  caused  him  ever 
to  look  back  upon  this  year  as  the  most  laborious  of  Us  life. 
The  mere  reoolleotion  of  this  labor  afterwards  made  him  shrink 
from  the  idea  of  returning  to  the  Treasury  when  it  was.  again 
preased  upoa  him  in  later  years:  ^To  fill  that  office  in  the 
manner  I  did,  and  as  it  ought  to  be  filled,  is  a  most  laborious 
task  and  labor  of  the  most  tedious  kind.  To  fit  myself  for  it^ 
to  be  aUe  to  understand  thoroughly,  to  embnoe  and  to  control 
all  its  detail^  took  fh«i  me^  during  the  two  first  years  I  held  i^ 
every  hour  of  the  day  and  many  of  the  night,  and  had  nearly 
brought  a  pulmonary  complaint^*  Fortunately,  his  mind  was 
noli  in  these  eariy  days  of  power,  greatly  agitated  by  anxieties 
or  oomplicatioiis  in  public  affidrs.  Tlie  whole  struggle  whfadi 
had  tortured  the  two  previous  Adminjstrations  both  abroad  and 
at  home,  the  intemeoine  contest  between  France  and  her  enemiei^ 
was  for  a  time  at  an  end;  Mr.  Madison  had  nothing  on  Us 
hands  but  the  vexatious  troubles  with  the  Algerine  powen^  in 
regard  to  ^diidi  there  was  no  serious  difierenoe  of  opinion  in 

*  8m  Infra,  p.  007. 
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America;  Oongress  was  mainly  occupied  with  the  repeal  of  the 
jadiciary  bill,  a  sabject  which  did  not  closely  touch  Mr.  Gral- 
latin's  interests  otherwise  than  as  a  measure  of  economy;  Mr. 
Jefferson's  keenest  anxieties,  as  shown  in  his  correspondence 
of  this  year,  seem  to  have  regarded  the  distribution  of  offices 
and  the  management  of  party  schisms.  After  the  tempestuous 
violence  of  the  two  last  Admmistrations  the  country  was  glad 
of  repose,  and  its  economical  interests  assumed  almost  exclusive 
importance  for  a  time. 

It  was  at  diis  period  of  his  life  that  Gilbert  Stuart  painted 
the  portrait^  an  engraving  of  whidi  feuses  the  title-page  of  thb 
volume.  Mrs.  Ghdlatin  always  complained  that  her  husband's 
features  were  softened  and  enfeebled  in  this  painting  until  their 
character  was  lost  Softened  though  thcj  be,  enough  is  left  to 
show  the  shape  and  the  poise  of  the  head,  the  outlines  of  the 
features,  and  the  expression  of  the  eyes.  Set  side  by  side  with 
the  heads  of  Jeflfa»on  and  Madison,  this  p<»rtnut  suggests  onrioas 
oontiasts  and  analogies,  but^  looked  at  in  whatever  light  one  will, 
there  is  in  it  a  sense  of  repose^  an  absence  of  nervous  restless- 
nesB^  mental  or  physical,  unusual  in  Amefioan  politicians;  and, 
unless  Stuart's  hand  for  oooe  foqgoi  its  cunning,  he  saw  in 
Mr.  Gallatin's  face  a  oapactty  for  abstraction  and  selfnifasorptioii 
<rfken,  if  not  always,  associated  with  very  hig^  mental  power; 
an  habitual  oonoentration  within  himself,  which  was  liable  to  be 
interpreted  as  a  sense  of  personal  superiority,  however  carefully 
concealed  or  controlled,  and  a  habit  of  judgii^  men  with  judg- 
ments the  mOTS  absolnte  because  very  rarely  espreved.  Tlie 
faculty  of  reticence  is  stamped  on  the  canvas,  aldioogh  the  keen 
observation  and  the  shrewd,  habitual  caution,  so  marked  b  the 
long,  prominent  nose,  are  lost  in  the  fedikness  of  the  mondi, 
whidi  never  existed  in  the  original  Mr.  Gallatm  lived  to 
have  two  excellent  portraits  ttkm  by  the  daguerreotype  prooesk 
Students  of  rfmracter  will  find  amusement  in  oomparing  these 
with  Stuart's  painting.  Age  had  brought  out  in  strong  relief 
the  shrewd  and  slightly  humorous  expression  of  the  mouth; 
the  most  fluent  and  agreeable  talker  df  his  time  was  still  the 
most  laborious  analyser  and  silent  observer;  the  oooscioosneBS 
of  personal  superiority  was  more  strongly  apparent  than  ever; 
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but  the  man  had  lost  his  control  over  events  and  his  confi- 
dence in  results;  he  had  become  a  critic,  and^  however  genial 
and  conscientious  his  criticism  mi^t  be,  he  had  a  deeper  sense 
of  isolation  than  fifty  years  before. 

In  persim  he  was  rather  tall  than  shorty  about  five  feet  nine 
or  ten  inches  high,  with  a  compact  figure,  and  a  weight  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  His  complexion  was 
dark;  his  hair  black;  but  when  Stuart  painted  him  he  was 
already  decidedly  bald.  His  eyes  were  hasel,  and,  if  one 
may  judge  finom  the  paintings  ithej  were  the  best  feature  in 
hisfiuse. 

Of  his  aooial  life,  his  private  taxpreBBoooB,  and  his  intimate 
oonveisatioQ  with  the  persons  most  in  his  oonfidenoe  at  this  time, 
not  a  trace  can  now  be  recovered*  Baidy  separated  from  his 
wife  and  duldieiii  except  for  short  intervals  in  amnmer,  he  had 
no  occasion  to  write  domesticletten^  and  his  comqxmdence^evm 
with  Mr*  JeflbrsoD,  was  for  the  most  part  engrossed  by  office- 
seeking  and  office-giving.  After  some  intermediate  es^erimoit 
he  at  lait  took  ahonse  on  Gbpitol  Hilly  when  be  remained 
throoj^  his  whole  tern  of  office.  When  the  British  army 
entered  WasUngton  in  1814,  *  •'mA  fired  fh«i  this  house  at 
Aeir  general  cansed  the  troops  to  attack  and  destroy  it^  and 
even  its  site  is  now  losl^  owing  to  the  extansioQ  of  the  Oapitol 
groonds  on  that  skle.  It  stood  DordMMt  of  the  Gbpitol,  on  the 
Bladensbug  Boad^  and  its  dose  neighborhood  to  the  Houses 
of  Oongress  brought  Mr.  Gallatin  into  intimate  social  idations 
with  the  members.  The  principal  jgiqenta  of  the  Adminis-  \ 
tratkmin  fy^g*^*—  T*^  **^TWy  ^^  ^'"^  f*^  JPtiniy  t»  J^** 
GalliKtin's  hoose^  jgdjnMjAjif^^ 

between  Mr.  JeflRmon  imd  his  pai^intbe  Lc^^blatoie^pMe^ 
throogh  thisjchanneL  Nathaniel  Maooot  the  Speaker;  John 
Baiadolph,  the  leader  of  the  Hoosej  Joseph  H.  Nkdiolson,  one 
of  its  most  active  members;  WHsoq  Onj  Nicholas,  Senator 
from  Yiiginia;  Abraham  Bddwin,  Senator  from  Geoigia,  and 
numbers  of  las  infitifntial  leadersi  were  constantly  here^  and 
Mr.  Gallatb's  long  service  in  Oon^^ess  and  his  great  influence 
there  continued  for  some  years  to  operate  in  his  favor.  But  the 
oonmiunication  was  almost  entirdy  oral,  and  hardly  a  trace  of 
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it  has  been  preserved  either  in  the  writings  of  Mr«  Gallatin  or 
in  those  of  his  oontemporaries.  For  several  years  the  govern- 
ment worked  smoothly ;  no  man  appeared  among  the  Repub- 
licans with  either  the  disposition  or  the  ooorage  to  oppose  Mr. 
Jefferson,  and  every  moment  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  time  was  absorbed 
in  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  Department^  on  which  the  prin- 
cipal weight  of  responsibility  fell. 

The  adjournment  of  Congress  on  May  3^  1802,  kfl  the  Ad- 
ministration at  leisure  to  carry  on  the  business  of  government 
without  interruption.  Mr.  Gallatin  immediately  afterwards  took 
his  wife  and  family  to  New  York,  where,  as  now  became  their 
custom,  they  passed  the  summer  with  Commodore  Nicholson,  and 
where  Mr.  Gallatin  himself  was  in  the  habit  of  joining  them 
during  the  unhealthy  season  of  tlie  WashingUMi  dimat^  when 
the  Adifiinistration  usually  broke  up.  ^Grumble  who  will,'' 
wrote  Mr.  Jefferson,  ^  I  will  never  pass  those  months  on  tide- 
water." Leaving  his  wife  in  New  York,  Mr.  Gallatin  returned 
to  his  work  at  Washington.  On  these  joumgrs  he  usuaUy 
stopped  at  Baltimore  to  visit  the  Nicholsons,  and  at  Philadel- 
phia to  see  Mn  and  Mrs.  Dallas.  The  society  of  WashingUm 
was  small  and  intimate,  but  seems  to  have  had  no  very  strong 
hold  over  him.  He  was  much  in  the  habit,  yAnea  Idd  alone 
there^  of  dining  infonnally  with  Mr.  Jeffianoa  and  Mr.  Madison, 
Gencund  Dearborn's  family  was  in  dose  relatioos  with  his,  and 
the  Laws,  who  were  now  at  Mount  VeraoOy  were  leaden  of 
fitthionable  society.  But  his  residence  at  Washington  was  sad- 
dened in  the  month  of  April  of  this  year,  by  the  loss  of  an 
infant  daughter,  a  misfortune  followed  in  1805  and  1808  by 
two  others  almost  precisely  similar,  which  tended  to  throw  a 
daric  shadow  ovor  the  Washington  life  and  to  make  society 
distasteful  His  dose  attentioa  to  bosineas  seems  at  this  time 
to  have  affected  his  health,  and  the  absence  of  his  fiunOy 
still  more  affected  his  spirits.  He  worked  persistently  to  get 
the  business  of  his  office  into  a  oooditaon  that  would  enable 
him  to  rejoin  his  wife  for  a  time,  and  almost  the  only  glimpse 
of  society  bis  letters  furnish  is  contained  in  the  following  ex- 
tnM!t,  whidi  hasa certain  interest  as  characteristio  of  hispditical 
feelings: 
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OALLATDT  TO  EJB  WIFE. 

Washivotov,  Tth  Jul j,  1802. 
•  •  •  Mondi^aU  the  dtji  ladies  and  geotlemen,  dined  in  a  tent 
near  the  navj  yaid ;  we  were  aboat  150  in  company.  I  sappoee 
every  one  enjoyed  it  as  his  spirits  permitted;  to  me  it  looked  very 
sober  and  doU.  Indeed,  dinners  of  a  political  cast  cannot,  in  the 
present  state  of  parties,  be  very  cheerfhl  nnkss  amfined  to  one 
party.  It  is  onfortonate,  bat  it  is  true.  I  had  another  cause 
which  damped  my  spirits.  We  were  in  an  endosore  formed 
with  sails  stretched  aboot  rix  feet  higfa^ltod  some  marines  were 
placed  as  sentries  to  prevent  intmsion;  for  the  arrangements  had 
been  made  by  Burrows  and  Tingqr.  Theveiysigfatof  abqronet 
to  preserve  order  anumgBt  dtiaeiis  rouses  my  indignation,  and 
yon  may  judge  of  my  feelings  when  I  tell  you  that  one  df  the 
sentries  actually  stabbed  a  medumic  who  abused  him  because  he  . 
had  been  ordered  away.  The  bayonet  went  six  indies  in  his 
body  and  dose  to  his  heart  He  is  not  dead,  but  still  in  great 
dai^er,  and  the  marine  in  jaiL  Booh  are  the  eflboti  of  what  is 
called  disdpline  in  times  of  peace.  Thedistributionof  our  little 
army  to  distant  garrisons  where  hardly  aiqr  other  inhabitant  is 
to  be  found  is  the  most  digible  arrangement  of  that  perhaps 
necessary  evil  that  can  be  contrived.  But  I  never  want  to  see 
the  face  of  one  in  our  dties  and  intermixed  with  the  people. 
The  mammoth  dieese  was  cut  on  Monday ;  it  is  said  to  be  good ; 
I  found  it  detestable. 


At  length  he  succeeded  in  getting  awmy,  but  w«  obliged  to 
•return  in  August^  and  his  letters  became  wails  of  deqiair,  in 
whidi  there  was  always  a  little  mingling  of  humor.  The 
following  is  a  specimen: 


OALLATnr  TO  hh  win. 


Wisaurofov,  Augmd  17, 1801 
•  •  •  As  to  myself  I  cannot  complain,  but  yet  am  as  low-spirited 
m  before;  it  will  never  do  forme  to  keep  house  qmrt  from  yon 
and  in  this  hateful  place.    I  am  told  that  even  within  five  or  six 
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miles  from  this  place,  and  off  the  waters,  intermittent  and  bilious 
complaints  are  anknoMm.  ...  I  am  good  for  nothing  during 
your  absence;  the  ser^'ants  do  what  they  please;  everything  goesi as 
it  pleases.  I  smoke  and  sleep ;  mind  nothing, — neither  chairs, 
bedstead,  or  house, — ten  to  one  whether  I  will  call  on  Mrs.  Carroll 
till  your  return.  All  those  concerns  you  must  mind.  I  grow 
more  indolent  and  unsociable  every  day.  If  I  have  not  you,  and 
the  children^  and  the  sisters  in  a  very  short  time,  I  cannot  tell 
what  will  become  of  me.  I  have  not  called  on  Mrs.  Law,  though 
she  sent  a  message  to  know  when  you  and  Maria  were  expected. 
How  is  l^Iaria?  as  prudish  as  ever?  I  wish  she  was  in  love. 
You  do  not  perceive  the  connection,  perhaps,  but  I  do.  Tell 
her,  ugly  as  I  am;  I  love  her  dearly,  that  is  to  say,  as  much  as 
my  apadiy  will  p&rmit  •  •  •  I  have  been  so  gloomy  this  sum- 
mer that  I  mean  to  frolic  all  next  winter  with  the  girls^ — assem- 
blies, dinners,  card-parties,  abroad  and  at  home.  You,  my  dear, 
will  stay  home  to  nurse  the  children  and  entertain  political 
visitors.  •  •  • 

24ih  Angiitt,  1802. 

•  •  •  Nothing  but  the  hope  of  seeing  yoa  soon  has  kept  in  any 
d^ree  my  spirits  from  sinking.  Whedier  in  the  plains  or  over 
the  hills,  whether  in  dty  or  in  retreat,  I  cannot  live  without  you. 
It  is  triflii^  with  that  share  of  happiness  whidi  FrovideDce  per- 
mits us  to  enjoy  to  be  forever  again  and  again  parted.  I  am  now 
good  for  nothing  but  for  you,  and  good  for  nothing  without  you; 
you  will  say  that  anyhow  I  am  not  good  for  much ;  that  may  be,  but 
sudi  as  I  am,  you  are  mine,  and  you  are  my  comfort,  okjjoj,  and 
the  darling  of  my  aouL  Now  do  not  go  and  show  this  to  Abria; 
not  that  I  am  aduuned  of  it,  for  I  glory  in  my  love  for  you;  but 
rfie  will  think  my  expressing  myself  that  way  very  fooluh,  and 
I  am  afraid  of  ber. 

Early  in  Octoberi  1802,  th€7  were  again  in  Washington,  and 
Mr.  Gallatin  resumed  work  with  more  philosophy.  The  rest  of 
the  Osbinet  gradually  assembled.  When  the  time  came  for  the 
Secretafy  of  the  Treasury  to  make  his  annual  report  to  Congress, 
he  was  able  to  say,  as  the  result  of  his  first  year's  administration, 
that  the  revenue  from  import  duties,  instead  of  $9,500,000  as  he 

20 
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had  estimated^  had  produced  $12,280^000,  a  sum  which  exceeded* 
''bj  $1,200,000  the  aggregate  heretofore  collected  in  any  one 
year,  on  account  of  both  the  import  and  the  mtemal  duties  re- 
pealed by  an  Act  of  last  session."  The  report,  however,  was 
still  cautious  in  its  estimates  for  the  future;  in  the  face  of  possi- 
ble losses  in  revenue,  arising  from  peace  in  Europe^  it  adhered 
closely  to  last  year's  estimates,  and  in  the  face  of  navy  deficits 
for  1801  and  1B02  stUl  maintained  $1,700,000  as  the  total  ap- 
propriation for  army  and  navy  combined.  The  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures were  still  to  be  $10,000,000,  and  last  year's  excess 
was  to  be  held  as  a  protection  against  a  possible  fidling  off  in  the 
revenue. 

In  his  notes  on  the  draft  of  Mr.  Jefierson's  annual  n^ssage^ 
Mr.  Gallatin's  criticisms  this  year  seem  to  express  the  satirfaction 
he  doubtless  felt  at  the  success  they  had  met  Mr.  Jeflfefton's 
weakest  side  was  his  want  of  a  sense  of  humor  and  his  oonsequent 
blind  exposure  to  ridicule.  Mr.  Gallatin  himself  now  and  then 
ventured  to  indulge  a  little  of  his  own  sense  of  humor  at  the  cost 
of  his  chief,  as^  for  instance,  when  be  criticised  the  fintpanignq[ih 
of  this  message  as  foUows:  ^  As  to  stjrl^  I  am  a  bad  judge;  but 
I  do  not  like  in  4lie  first  paragraph  the  idea  of  limiting  the  qium* 
ium  of  thankfulness  due  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  there  is  also^* 
it  seems,  too  mudisudof  the  Indians  in  the  enumenUioiis  of  oor 
blessings  in  the  next  sentence.*'  But  oooaskmally  he  flatly  op* 
posed  Mr.  Jeflfersoo's  fiivorite  sdiemei^  and  it  is  carious  to  notaoe 
the  results  in  someof  these  oases.  This  year,  in  regard  to  Mr. 
JeflSason's  fiunooa  recommendation  of  dry-docks  at  Washington^ 
Mr.  Gallatin's  note  said:  ^I  am  ta  lotoagunst  this  reeommenda- 
tion,  lst,becanse,aolongastbeMediterruieanwar  lastly  we  will 
not  have  any  moogr  to  spare  for  the  navy;  and  2d,  beoanse^  if 
dry-docks  are  necessary,  eo  long  as  we  have  six  navy-yards^  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  genoral  recommendation  would  be  saffidaity 
leaving  the  Legislature  free  either  to  designate  the  plaoe  or  to 
trust  the  Execntive  with  tk  sdectkm.''  This  was  certainly 
travelling  out  of  his  own  dqiartment  into  the  bounds  of  aaolheri 
and  Mr.  Jefferson  adhered  to  his  dry-dodcs  in  spite  of  Mr.  Gal- 
latin, who  told  him  that  the  sdmne  woold  not  command  thirty 
votes  in  Congress;  and  this  turned  out  to  be  the  case. 
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But  the  Mediterranean  war  was  Mr.  Gallatin's  great  annoyance 
at  present.  His  letters  to  Mr.  Jefferson  show  how  persistently 
he  pressed  his  wish  for  peace.  In  one,  dated  August  16,  1892, 
he  said  {  "  I  sincerely  wish  you  could  reconcile  it  to  yourself  to 
empower  our  n^tiators  to  give,  if  necessaiy  for  peace  [with 
Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Morocco],  an  annuity  to  Tripoli.  I  consider 
it  no  greater  disgrace  to  pay  them  than  Algiers.  And,  indeed, 
we  share  the  dishonor  of  paying  those  barbiurians  with  so  many 
nations  as  powerful  and  interested  as  ourselves,  that,  in  our  pres- 
ent situation,  I  eonrider  it  a  mere  matter  of  calculation  whether 
the  purchase  of  peace  is  not  dieaper  than  the  expense  of  a  war, 
which  shall  not  even  give  us  die  free  use  of  the  Mediterranean 
trade.  •  .  •  Eight  years  hence  we  shall,  I  trust,  be  able  to  assume 
a  different  tone;  but  our  exertions  at  present  consume  the  seeds 
of  our  greatness  and  retard  to  an  indefinite  time  the  epoch  of  our 
strength.^ 

But  the  Tripolitan  war  and  the  difficulties  with  Morocco  were 
soon  thrown  into  the  shade  by  events  of  a  mudi  more  serious 
kind,  which  threatened  to  break  down  Mr.  Gallatin's  arrange- 
ments in  a  summary  way.  In  the  course  of  the  summer  of  1802 
it  had  become  known  that  France,  by  a  secret  treaty,  had  acquired 
Louisiana  from  Spain,  and  had  determined  to  take  possession  of 
that  province.  While  our  minister  in  Paris  was  rqiorting  the 
prpgren  of  the  movements  whidi  were  to  place  a  French  army 
across  the  stream  of  the  lower  ^fississippi,  our  government 
received  in/ormation  in  October  tliat  the  Spanish  intendant  at 
New  Orleans  had  interdicted  the  right  of  deposit  for  merdumt- 
dise  whidi  luid  hitherto  been  enjoyed  there  by  our  citiiens. 
Kentodgr  and  Tenneisee  were  exasperated  at  this  step,  and 
there  was  aomt  danger  that  thqr  might  begin  a  war  on  their  own 
aeoonnt  The  Administraiiua  at  once  took  measures  to  guard 
against  these  perils,  so  fiur  as  was  possible.  A  confidential  mes- 
sage was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  January  11,  containing  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Monroe  to  act  with  Mr.  Livingston,  then  minister 
in  Paris,  as  special  commisskmen  for  the  purdiase  of  the  eastern 
bank  of  tfie  Mississippi.  Another  confidential  message  had  been 
previoosly  sent  to  the  House,  which  debated  upon  it  in  secret 
sesskm.    What  passed  there  is  briefly  mentioned  by  Mr.  Galla- 
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tin  in  a  note  of  the  3(1  December,  1805 :  '^  A  poblic  resolution 
•  .  .  was  moved  by  Randolph  and  adopted  by  the  House.  A 
committee  in  the  mean  while  brought  in  a  confidential  report  to 
support  and  justify  the  President  in  the  purchase  he  was  going 
to  attempt,  and  to  this  an  appropriation  law  in  general  terms  was 
added/' 

After  a  few  months  of  anxiety  and  silent  preparation,  the 
Administration  had  the  profound  satis&ction  to  see  this  storm 
disappear  as  suddenly  as  it  had  risen.  The  r^iewal  of  war 
between  England  and  France  led  the  First  Consul  not  to  accept 
tlie  American  offer  to  purchase  Louisiana  from  the  Miasiasippi 
to  Pensacola,  but  to  propose  the  sale  of  all  Louisiana,  whidh 
then  embraced  the  whole  western  bank  of  the  Miaassippi  fiom 
its  source  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  idea  was  naturally 
accepted  with  eagerness  by  the  Administration,  and  even  Mr. 
Galhtin  seems  to  have  felt  for  once  no  hesitation  about  in- 
creasing the  national  debt,  a  neceasaiy  consequence  of  the 
purchase. 

The  session,  however,  did  not  pass  away  without  producing 
an  attack  upon  Mr.  Gallatin's  management  of  the  Treasury. 
This  attack  was  not  a  very  serioos  one,  nor  is  it  one  that  either 
tb^  or  now  could  be  made  interesting.  The  Fedend  party, 
whidi  had  created  the  United  States  Bank,  viewed  with  jedoafly 
the  course  pursued  fay  the  Administraticm  towards  that  institn* 
tioD.  Mr.  Jefferson's  letters^  in  fact,  show  a  deq[»  aod  not  very 
intelligent  hostility  to  the  bank.  On  the  7th  Ootobte,  1802,  he 
wrote  to  Iklr.  Gallatin  that  he  should  make  a  judidoQS  distribu- 
tion of  his  fiivors  among  all  the  banks,  since  the  stock  of  the 
United  States  Bank  was  held  largely  by  foreigners,  and  ^wers 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  swalbw  up  the  others  and 
mom^liae  the  triiole  banking  bosineM  of  the  United  States^ 
whidi  the  demands  we  ftimisb  them  with  tend  shortly  to  finror, 
we  might,  on  a  misunderstanding  with  a  foreign  power,  be  Im- 
mensely embarrassed  by  aiqr  disaffection  in  that  bank."  On 
the  12th  July,  1803,  he  renewed  this  proposition  from  another 
stand-point:  ^I  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  makli^  all  the  banks 
republican  fay  sharing  deposits  among  them  in  propcvtion  to  the 
dtspontions  they  show.    If  the  law  now  fortes'  it,  we  should 
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» 

not  permit  another  session  of  Congress  to  pass  without  amend- 
ing it  It  is  material  to  the  safety  of  Republicanism  to  detach 
the  mercantile  interest  from  its  enemies  and  incorporate  them 
into  the  body  of  its  friends.  A  merchant  is  naturally  a  Repub- 
lican, and  can  be  otherwise  only  from  a  vitiated  state  of  things.^'* 
Mr.  Ghillatin  gently  put  aside  these  demonstrations  of  Air.  Jef- 
ferson/ and  administered  his  Department  on  business  principles, 
with  as  little  r^ard  to  political  influence  as  possible.  He  looked 
on  the  bank  as  an  instrument  that  could  not  be  safely  thrown 
away ;  without  it  his  finandal  operations  would  be  much  more 
dow,  OKMre  costly^  more  hazardous,  and  more  troublesome  than 
with  it;  indeed,  he  was  quite  aware  that  its  fall  would  neces- 
sarily be  followed  by  mudi  finandal  confusion,  and  he  bad  no 
mind  to  let  audi  experiments  in  finance  oome  between  him  and 
his  great  administrative  otgects.  He  was,  therefore,  by  necessity 
a  friend  and  protector  of  tbe  bank. 

The  Federalists  did  not  yet  fully  understand  this  fact,  and 
th^  were  disturbed  at  learning  that  Mr.  Gallatin  had  sold,  on 
account  of  tbe  sinking  fund,  m  certain  number  of  bank  shares 
in  order  to  pay  the  Dutch  debt  The  shares  were  purdiased 
by  Alexander  Baring  onder  veiy  favorable  conditions,  and  tbe 
Federalists  showed  that  th€7  expected  little  from  their  motion 
by  making  it  only  on  tbe  last  day  of  the  session.  At  the  same 
time  Mr.  Griswold,  in  an  elaborate  qieedi  made  on  March  2, 
attadced  tbe  aooonnts  of  the  sinking  fund.  The  only  result  of 
these  combined  attacks  was  to  call  ont  replies  from  the  Adroin- 
istration  qieakers  and  a  long  letter  from  Mr.  Gallatin  himself 
on  the  operations  of  the  sinldng  fund.  This  letter,  replying  to 
Mr.  GriswoldV  attadc,  was  written  in  response  to  a  resolution 
of  the  Hotts^  and  was  completed  in  time  to  be  presented,  before 
tk  dose  of  the  sesdon,  on  the  night  of  the  3d  Mardi.  It 
appean  to  have  met  all  Mr.  Griswdd's  criticisms.    At  all 

>  8m  eke  lOt  imm  to  Mr.  Oallalia  oT  IStli  Dmmber,  1801,  Jeffanon't 
W«rkt,  It.  SIS. 

•  8m  bit  Wlt«r  io  Mr.  Jtthnon  of  18th  DeMmber,  1808,  Writings,  toL 
Lp.171. 

*  Thk  paper  It  prlal«d  in  ih«  AnnaU  of  Congrett,  7Ui  Cong.,  2d  Seu., 
p.  SSO;  alM  In  AaMrieaa  StaU  Papers,  FfnaaM,  toI.  li.  p.  87. 
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events,  the  attack  seems  to  have  made  no  impesedon,  and  in  all 
probabilit}r  the  Federalists  themselves  intended  <mly  to  pimish 
Mr.  Galli^  tcfr  the  trouble  he  had  so  often  in  a  similar  manner 
inflicted  npcm  them« 

The  adjoomment  of  Congress  dosed  the  seocmd  jear  of  Mr. 
JefferscHi's  Administration.  With  the  exception  of  that  Looid- 
ana  anxiety,  whidi  another  month  was  to  dear  away,  these  two 
yean  had  been  marked  by  complete  soooess.  Never  before  had 
the  coontry  enjoyed  so  much  peace,  ccmtentment,  and  prosperity. 
Mr.  Gallatin  himsdf  had  in  these  two  years  succeeded  in  makii^ 
himself  master  of  the  situation;  he  was  more  powerful  and 
more  indiqiensable  than  ever;  his  financial  policy  was  firmly 
establislied;  his  hold,  both  in  Oabinet  and  in  Coi^:reBs,  was 
nndi^nted;  everyday  brought  his  prqects  nearer  to  realiiation, 
and  every  day  relieved  him  from  the  absorbing  labor  whidi  had 
made  his  first  two  years  of  office  so  burdensome. 

Kevertheleas  there  was  cause  enou^  for  anxiety.  The  ap- 
proadiing  storm  in  Europe,  whidi  was  to  shake  Tionisiana  into 
the  Pre^dent's  lap,  brought  with  it  dangers  in  r^ard  to  whidi 
the  experience  of  Washington  and  John  Adams  would  have  been 
valuable  to  Mr.  Jefferson  had  he  only  been  willing  to  jnoftt  by 
it;  but,  over-confident  in  the  virtue  of  hbdieories,  he,  as  bis  cor- 
respondence shows,  was  firmly  convinced  that  he  could  balance 
himself  between  the  two  mighty  powers  whidi  had  dealt  so 
rudely  with  his  predeeeason^  and  it  was  a  cardinal  prindple  with 
the  Republican  party  that  our  foreign  relations  were  endangered 
only  by  the  faults  of  Federalism,  and  were  safe  only  in  Bqmb- 
lioan  hands.  ^  I  do  not  believe,''  wrote  Mr.  Jeflenon  on  Juty 
11, 1803,  'f  we  shall  have  as  mudi  to  swallow  from  them  m  our 
predecessors  liad."  ^We  think,''  he  wrote  on  the  next  day, 
^  that  peaceable  means  may  be  devised  of  keeping  nations  in  the 
path  <^  justkse  towards  us,  by  making  justice  their  interest,  and 
injuries  to  react  on  tliomsdves."  This  was  the  very  point  to  be 
proved,  and  on  the  result  of  this  theoretical  doctrine  was  to 
depend  the  fate  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Administration  and  of  Mr. 
Gallatin's  financial  hopes. 

Besides  tliis  grave  danger,  wliich  was  destined  steadily  to  take 
more  and  more  serious  proportions,  there  were  smaller  political 
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difficalties,  which  in  their  nature  must  increase  in  importance 
with  every  embarrassment  that  the  future  had  in  store.  The 
party  schism  led  by  Vice-President  Burr  was  now  b^inning  to 
rage  with  fury  and  to  do  infinite  mischief  in  New  York.  In 
Pennsylvania  matters  were  still  worse,  at  least  for  Mr.  Gallatin, 
whose  political  interests  lay  in  that  State.  The  very  completeness 
of  the  Republican  triumph  in  Pennsylvania  was  fatal  to  the 
party.  The  extremists,  led  by  Duane  and  his  friend  Michael 
Leib,  b^an  a  schism  of  their  own,  the  more  dangerous  because 
they  avoided  the  mistake  of  Burr  and  declared  no  war  on  Mr. 
Jefferson.  Indeed,  they  followed  the  very  opposite  policy,  and, 
sheltering  themselves  under  the  cover  of  their  pure  Republi- 
canism with  Mr.  Jeflerson  for  their  peculiar  patron,  they  de- 
clared war  upon  Mr.  Jeflerson's  Oabinet  On  the  10th  May, 
1803,  Joseph  H.  Nidiolson  warned  Mr.  Gallatin  of  what  was  to 
happen :  ^  I  have  enclosed  the  Prerident  a  letter  from  Captain 
Jones  to  me,  whidi  yoo  cm  see  if  you  pleue.  He  says  that 
Duane  and  his  ooodjutors  meditate  an  attack  upon  Mr.  Madison 
and  yourself  for  setting  your  fiu»  against  the  oflke-hunters." 
Mr.  Jefferson  on  this  oeossioo  did  not  treat  Duane  as  he  had 
treated  Burr;  be  attempted  to  intervene  and  soothe  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  bis  over-sealoiis  partisans,  He  consulted  Mr.  Gallatin 
onthesnlgeot,aiidsentbimthednift  of  a  letter  to  Duane.  Mr. 
Gallatin,  on  the  13tb  August,  1803,  returned  the  draft  and  at- 
tempted to  disRiade  the  Pktsident  from  sending  the  proposed 
letter:  ^Either  a  sdiism  will  take  place,  in  wfaidi  case  the 
leaders  of  those  men  woald  divide  frmn  as,  or  time  and  the  good 
sense  of  the  people  will  of  tiiemsdves  cure  the  evil.  I  ha^ 
reason  to  bdieva  that  the  huit  will  happen,  and  that  the  numW 
of  malcontents  is  not  very  ooosideraUe  and  will  diminish.  .  .  . 
It  is  highly  probable  that  Doane,  who  may  be  misled  by  vanity 
and  by  bis  assodates^  but  wbose  sinocre  Bqmblicanism  I  cannot 
permit  myself  to  doabt,  will  adhere  to  os  when  his  best  friends 
shall  have  taken  a  decided  pait.  .  .  .  If  a  letter  shall  be  written, 
I  think  that,  if  possible,  it  should  be  mncb  shorter  than  your 
draft,  and  have  perhaps  leas  the  appearance  of  iipology.  The 
irrmstible  aigument  to  men  disposed  to  listen  to  aigum^t  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  the  perfect  approbation  given  by  the  Bepubli- 
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cans  to  all  the  leading  measores  of  government^  and  the  inference 
that  men  who  are  disposed  under  those  circumstances  to  asperse 
Administration  seem  to  avow  that  die  hard  struggle  of  so  many 
years  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  securing  our  republican  insti- 
tutions and  of  giving  a  proper  direction  to  the  operations  of 
government,  but  for  the  sake  of  a  few  paltry  olBces, — offices  not 
of  a  political  and  discretionary  nature,  but  mere  inferior  admin- 
istrative offices  of  profit" 

Mr.  Jefferson  seems  to  have  followed  this  advice  and  to  have 
suppressed  the  proposed  letter.^  Duane  continued  his  attacks  on 
the  moderate  wing  o(  the  Republican  party,  and  Mr.  Gallatin's 
hopes  that  he  would  find  no  following  were  soon  disappointed. 
A  complete  separation  took  place  between  him  and  Governor 
Mcyean.  Perhaps  the  existence  of  this  sdiism  had  something 
to  do  with  the  offer,  whidi  Mr.  Dallas  was  now  commissioned 
to  make,  of  putting  Govamor  MeKean  in  nomination  for  the 
Vice-Presidency  in  the  general  election  of  1804.  The  offer  was 
declined,  and  George  Clinton  was  substituted  in  his  plao^  but 
Governor  McKc^n's  letter  of  dedination  is  so  chanuieristic  as 
to  be  worth  puUioadoo. 

THOMAS  McKIAK  TO  ALBZIVDBE  7.  DALLAS. 

LAVCASTBa,  ISth  October,  1801. 
D£AB  Sib,— Your  friendly  letter  of  th^  14th  has  been  read 
with  pleasore.  I  am  mudi  obliged  to  the  kind  sentiments  of 
my  friends  in  thinking  me  a  suitable  character  to  be  proposed  as 
a  candidate  for  the  dignified  station  of  yice-President  of  the 
United  SMa^  but  must  absolutely  decline  that  honor.  The 
office  of  Goyemor  of  Pennsylvania  satisfies  my  ambition,  and  it 
has  been  conferred  in  such  a  manner,  at  two  elections,  that  the 
peopk  are  endeared  to  me;  indeed,  it  appears  to  me  that  I  am 
co^^ieed  to  continue  in  this  distingnished  cbaracter  the  ooostitu- 
tiooal  term,  if  it  shall  be  the  desire  of  my  fdlow-dtijeens.  I  am 
now  descending  in  the  vale  of  yean^  and  am  satisfied  with  my 
share  of  honors;  that  oC  Prendent  of  the  United  States  in  Oxi- 

1  TUft  Wtttf  will  bt  Iboad  la  OsllsUo't  WHUoft,  voL  L  p.  18a 
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gress  assembled  in  the  year  1781  (a  proud  year  for  Americans) 
equalled  any  merit  or  pretensions  of  mine,  and  cannot  now  be 
increased  by  the  office  of  Vice-President.  But,  all  pergonal  con- 
siderations waived^  what  would  be  the  probable  result  of  my 
acceptance  of  the  proposed  post?  Little,  very  little  benefit  to 
the  people  of  America,  but  at  least  a  doubtful  situation  to  my 
fellow-citizens  of  Pennsylvania.  What  would  be  the  fate  of  my 
friends,  of  those  I  have  placed  in  office,  and  of  the  liberty  of  the 
State  at  this  most  critical  period,  were  I  to  resign  the  office? 
Who  is  there  to  control  the  wanton  passions  of  men  in  general 
respectable,  suddenly  raised  to  power  and  frisking  in  die  posture 
of  true  liberty^  yet  not  sufficiently  secured  by  proper  barriers? 
But  I  must  say  no  more  on  this  head^  even  to  a  friend;  itsavcuB 
so  much  of  vanity.  In  brief,  who  will  be  my  BoooesMMr,  possess- 
ing the  same  advantages  from  nativity  in  the  State,  education, 
experience,  and  frt>m  long  public  services  in  the  most  influential 
stations  and  empbyments;  who  oan  or  will  take  the  same  liberty 
invetoesof  legislative  acts,  or  odierwiae,  as  I  have  done?  Icon- 
fees  I  am  at  a  loss  to  name  him,  and  yet,  when  I  must  res^  by 
death  or  otherwise,  I  trust  the  world  will  go  on  as  well  as  it  hiMi 
done,  if  not  better,  though  I  nevtt*  had  existed. 

Be  so  good  as  to  pay  my  most  reqiectful  oomidiments  to  the 
President^  to  Messrs.  Madison,  Gallatin,  Dearborn,  Gruiger,  etc, 
and  compliments  to  all  mine  and  your  friends.  Farewell  and 
prosier.    Adieu. 

Mr.  JeflfefBoo'a  party  required  very  ddiaUe  handling.  Em* 
bracing,  as  it  did,  materials  of  the  most  diseoidant  kind,  schism 
was  its  normal  condition.  Between  the  poriQr  of  Madison  and 
Galladn  and  the  selfishness  and  pi^ndioeof  the  local  politicians, 
Mr.  JeSerson  was  obliged  to  make  idmi  compromise  he  coold;! 
but  while  with  quiet  delerminatk>n  he  drove  Burr  cot  of  the' 
party,  he  tolerated  Dnane  and  Leib  with  extrMNdinary  patience. 
There  were  very  strong  reasons  whidi  justified  or  excused  hit 
treatment  of  Burr;  particularly  the  position  of  heir-qqiarent, 
which  the  Vice-President  occupied,  made  it  necessary  either  to 
recognize  or  rgect  his  claims,  and  l^fr.  Jefierson  did  not  hesitate 
to  rgect  them.    Whether  his  treatment  of  Duane  was  to  be 
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equally  defensible  became  more  and  more  a  subject  of  vital  con- 
sequence to  Mr.  Grallatin. 

So  long  as  Yiiginia  remmned  steady  the  Administration  had 
little  to  fear^  and  as  jet  there  was  no  sign  of  schism  in  the  Vir- 
ginia ranks.  Of  all  the  Virginia  members  John  Randolph  was 
the  most  prominent^  and  his  support  was  firm.  Mr.  GaUatin  and 
he  were  on  the  most  intimate  terms^  and  since  Gallatin's  letters 
to  him  are  lost,  Bome  of  his  letters  to  Gallatin  may  be  worth 
inserting,  to  show  their  relations  together : 


JOHH  BAVnOLPH  TO  GALLATIN. 

Bizjimms,  901  April  (27Ui  ymt),  180S. 

Deab  SiBy— When  your  letter  arrived  I  was  from  home,  and, 
con  being  a  weekly  post,  my  reply  is  neoessarily  ddayed  loiter 
than  I  oould  wish. 

Mr.  GhriswoUV  first  dgections  to  the  report  of  the  oommis- 
sionerB  of  the  sinking  fund  are  (if  in  eriirtpw^  yAudk  I  veiy 
much  doubt)  among  other  loose  papers  wfak^  I  left  in  George- 
town. The  paragraph  whidi  you  endosediffefB  from  most  wiudi 
have  appeared  of  late  in  a  ooiain  descripdon  of  prints,  in  tfais^ 
that  it  oontains  mrne  inUh.  Bot,  m  it  ii  resorted  to  only  to  serve 
asthe  vdiideof  mndi  fiUsdiood,  it  is  proper  that  a  oorrect  state- 
ment should  go  forth  to  the  pnbUo  of  this  sii^lar  transaoticm. 

If  I  mistalft  not,  the  printing  of  the  report  of  the  sinking 
fund  was  ooosiderably  deliqred«  Be  that  as  it  may,  when  Mr. 
Oriswold  nMved  to  a>aimit  it  to  the  Wajrs  and  Means  he  specified 
no  oljectioo ;  he  bardy  said  that  there  were  some  parts  whfah 
required  explanatkm;  but,  as  all  dooomentB  of  that  sort  are  of 
couTM  oommitted  to  that  committee,  there  was  no  occasion  for 
any  reasoning  to  induce  the  House  to  agree  to  audi  a  motaoo. 
The  resolutioo  whk^  he  afterwards  draflad,  and  whidi  he 
showed  to  me^  was,  I  believe,  eoocbed  b  the  veiy  terms  of  that 
which  was  passed  by  the  Hoos^  the  words ''in  ftdf*  excepted, 
whidi  at  my  suggestioo  he  expunged,  since  be  dedared  that  ha 
had  no  intentioo  to  criminate  the  Treasury  and  doubted  not  that 
evenjrtliing  couM  and  would  be  satisfactorily  explained.  I  then 
proposed  to  him  to  reduce  his  oljections  to  writing.    They  con- 
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sisted  of  a  denial  of  the  soundness  of  the  construction  given  by 
the  Treasury  to  the  law  of  1802  making  provision  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  whole  public  debt,  which  was  the  object  em- 
braced by  the  resolution;  and  an  inquiry  into  the  variance 
between  die  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  Decem- 
ber, 1801,  and  the  report  of  the  sinking  fund^  in  respect  to  the 
amount  of  interest  of  the  public  debt  and  the  instalments  of  the 
Dutch  debt  due  in  1802.  There  may  have  been  some  items 
whidi  I  do  not  recollect  But  I  perfectly  remember  what  they 
did  not  contain.  There  was  not  a  syllable  about  the  unaccounted 
balance  of  114,000  dollars,  nor  of  the  detailed  accounts  in  rela- 
tion to  the  remittances  on  account  of  the  foreign  debt,  contained 
in  die  4th,  7th,  and  part  of  the  3d  queries  in  my  official  letter  to 
you  (A*  1).  The  first  intelligence  whidi  I  had  of  tliis  un- 
accounted balance  was  from  yourself.  It  made  its  appearance  in 
a  pamphlet  ascribed  to  Stanlqr  and  addressed  to  his  constituents. 
8o  careful  were  the  friends  of  this  little  work  that  it  should  not 
get  abroad,  that  by  mere  accident  a  single  copy  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Alston  on  the  day  before  Mr.  Griswold  brought  forward  his 
motion.  Huger,  who  let  Alston  have  tt^  enjoined  him  not  to  let 
it  go  out  of  his  hands.  He  on  theoootraiy  carried  it  to  you,  and 
during  the  short  time  that  it  was  in  your  pooooBsioD  I  accidentally 
stepped  m  whilst  you  were  looking  over  it,  and  this  was  the  first 
notkse  whidi  I  received  of  Mr.  Griswold's  redoubtable  attack  on 
that  point.  It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  when  he  put  into  my 
hands  the  paper  containing  the  ficst  objections  to  the  report,  I 
offered  to  transmit  them  to  you,  provided  he  would  move  it  in 
committee;  and  the  committee  were  actually  convened  for  that 
purpose,  but  he.did  not  attend.  He  dedined  also  a  propositkm 
of  waiting  on  you  in  pefson  when  I  oflbred  to  accompany  him. 
The  committee  taking  no  order  on  his  olgeotioiM^  tbejr  were  sub- 
mitted to  you  hy  me,  and  so  kmg  a  time  elapoed  that  I  really 
conceived  he  had  abandoned  his  pngeot  On  our  return  home 
Alston  UAd  me  that  Huger  was  very  much  irritated  against  him, 
and  those  in  his  quarter  of  the  House  mortified  and  astonished, 
when  I  mentioned  the  coincidence  between  Griswold's  speech  and 
Stanlqr's  letter. 
And  now,  dismissing  this  miserable  race  of  cavillera  and 
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eqoivocatorSy  let  me  beg  70a  to  have  a  reverend  care  of  your 
health,  and  to  assure  Bfrs.  G.  {not  Griswold)  and  her  sisters  of 
my  best  wishes  for  thdr  health  and  happmess.  Mr.  Njm  and 
the  young  secretary  will  participate  my  friendly  inquiries.  I  do 
not  ask  you  to  continue  to  write  to  me^  because  I  know  the 
demands  upon  your  time  both  by  health  and  business.  But  a 
line  of  how  and  where  you  all  are  ¥rill  always  be  acceptable  to 
one  who  interests  himself  in  everything  relating  to  you. 

My  health  is  fluctuatii^;  the  weather  is  raw  and  the  q>ring  a 
month  bdiindhand.  Mcneover,  we  have  had  but  one  rain,  and 
that  modeiate^  since  the  last  snow  on  the  8th  Mardu  Of  course 
I  am  vaporish  and  gouty.    Adieu. 

Y0UI8  truly. 

PjEL — Smith  should  make  a  Btatement  ^by  •nthorit/'  in  his 
paper  conformably  with  the  within. 

At  an  electioD  at  Charlotte  C.  H.  on  Monday  last^  J.  Ban* 
dolph  had  717  votes,  C.  Ourington  2. 

JOHV  BAKPOLPH  TO  OALLAXOT. 

BtSABm%  4Ui  JwM,  trik  ymt  psot]. 

Deajk  SiB,«-Having  sustained  an  injury  in  my  hand,  I  have 
been  for  aome  tame  debarred  the  use  of  my  pen.  lliefliitexefdse 
of  my  recovered  right  shall  be  to  diank  joa  for  yoor  last  very 
friendly  and  nooqitable  letter. 

Nothing  can  be  more  dear  and  ifisfactory  than  Bayard's 
answer  to  himself,  aooofding  to  your  atitement  of  it  But  I 
cannot  help  suspecting  a  difbranoe  between  ihb  printed  speedi 
and  the  original,  not  at  all  to  the  dlvaiil^^  of  the  latter.  I 
am  unwilling  to  bdieve  that  he  was  gul^jr  of  ao  gross  an  ab- 
surdity (in  dd)ateX  because  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  diat  we 
were  guil^  of  yet  grosser  stnpidilyi  even  aftflr  waking  eveiy 
allowance  for  being  worried  down  with  fatigoe.  Such  a  thing 
might  have  escaped  me,  and  perhaps  Niciidson;  but  that  Gen* 
eraT  Smith  should  fail  to  detect  it  appean  Incredible.  80  far, 
however,  from  overdosing  me  with  the  bank  stock,  as  you  seem 
to  apprehend,  it  is  evident  you  have  not  given  me  quantum 
aufil 
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You  have  seen  the  result  of  our  elections.  Federal  exultation 
has,  however,  received  a  severe  check  in  those  of  New  York. 
Indeed,  I  do  not  conceive  the  event  here  to  be  indicative  of  any 
change  in  the  public  sentiment.  The  election^,  with  a  single 
exception,  have  been  conducted  on  personal  rather  than  on  party 
motives.  Brent  completely  defeated  himself,  and,  although  I 
love  the  man,  I  cannot  very  heartily  lament  his  ill  success.  By 
the  way,  I  think  jrou  wise  men  at  the  seat  of  government  have 
much  to  answer  for  in  respect  to  the  temper  prevailing  around 
you.  By  their  fruit  shall  ye  know  them.  Is  there  something 
more  of  system  yet  introduced  among  you?  or  are  you  still  in 
chaos,  wiUiout  form  and  void?  Should  you  have  leisure,  give 
me  a  hint  of  the  first  news  from  Mr.  Monroe.  After  all  the 
vaporing,  I  have  no  expectation  of  a  serious  war.  Tant  pis 
pour  nous. 

You  ask  if  I  have  seen  Bennell's  new  map  of  North  Africa? 
forgetting  that  I  live  oat  of  the  light  of  anything  but  the  sun ; 
and  he  has  not  condescended  to  shine,  but  at  short  intervals,  for 
a  fortnight  I  suppose  it  is  the  map  whidi  he  compiled  from 
Parke's  Travels.  Do  you  recollect  my  suggesting  to  you,  soon 
after  the  woric  oame  out,  a  suspkaon  that  the  Niger  was  the 
true  Nile?  and  your  determining  that  he  should  be  swallowed 
up  in  the  sands  of  the  desert,  wbidi  we  carried  into  instant 
execnUon. 

Present  me  most  sincerely,  and  permit  me  to  add,  afiection- 
atdyi  to  Mrs.  Gallatin,  and  believe  me,  dear  sir,  most  truly 
yours. 

PJS.— I  address  this  to  Wttihington,  where  it  will  be  pot  in 
train  to  reach  you.  I  sincerely  hope  it  will  find  you  modi 
recruited  by  the  wise  step  wluch  you  have  taken. 

The  Louisiana  treaty  threw  on  Mr.  Gallatin  a  new  class  of 
duties.  He  had  to  make  all  the  arrangements  not  only  for  pay- 
ment of  the  purchaso-moncy  to  France,  but  for  the  modificationa 
of  his  finanda!  system  whidi  so  large  and  so  sudden  an  emer- 
gency required.  Fortunately,  Alexander  Baring  was  the  person 
with  whom  he  had  prindpally  to  deal  in  regard  to  payments^ 
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and  his  relations  with  Mr.  Baring  were  veiy  friendly;  so  friendly^ 
indeed,  as  to  have  a  decisive  inflaence,  some  ten  years  later,  in  a 
most  serioos  crias  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  life  and  of  our  national 
history.  With  Mr.  Baring's  assistance  the  bosinees  details  were 
successfully  arranged,  and  it  only  remained  to  adjust  the  new 
burden  of  debt  to  the  national  resources. 

Congress  was  caUed  together  in  October  <»i  account  of  the 
Louisiana  business.  It  is  curious  to  notice  how,  in  his  com- 
ments on  this  year's  message,  Mr.  Gallatin  gently  held  the  Pres- 
ident bade  from  eveiy  appeanmoe  of  hostility  to  En^and  and  of 
overwarm  demonstrations  towards  Bonaparte,  and  how  he  still 
talked  of  economies  in  the  Navy  Dqiartment  to  supply  some  of 
hifl  financial  defidoicies,  though  this  resonroe  was  already  men- 
tioned only  as  a  desiiable  possibility.  In  &ci,  Oongress  was 
about  to  abandon  the  attempt  at  further  economy  in  that  De- 
partmenty  and  in  Older  to  idieve  the  Tkvasufy  the  Meditcnanean 
fund  was  now  created  for  naval  expenses.  Mr.  Gallatin  had  to 
look  for  his  resources  elseidiei«. 

The  finawjal  problem  was  to  provide  tot  the  new  pnrohaaa 
and  its  consequent  expenditure  without  imposing  new  taxes. 
The  point  was  a  delicate  one,  and  was  managed  by  Mr.  Gallatin 
as  follows: 

The  purchase-money  for  Louisiana  was  116,000,000.  Of  this 
sum,  $ll,250/)00  was  paid  in  new  nx  per  cent  stock.  There 
was  specie  enough  in  the  Treasuiy  to  pay  12,000,000  more; 
and  Mr.  Gallatin  requested  authority  to  borrow  the  remaining 
$1,760,000  at  six  per  cent 

The  consequent  increase  of  annual  interest  on  the  dAi,  in- 
dudii^  commisHions  and  exohai^ge^  he  fatimateil  at  $800,000. 
To  provide  this  he  counted  on  an  increase  of  revenne  tma 
imposts  and  Unds^  as  indioated  by  the  returns  for  the  past  year, 
equal  to  $600,000,  and  an  income  of  $200,000  fWrn  Tionisiana. 

An  annual  appropriation  of  $700,000  was  to  beset  iside  for 
the  interest  on  the  $11,260,000  new  stock,  and  added  lo  the 
permanent  appropriation  dT  $7,300,000;  so  that  in  future 
$8,000,000  should  be  annually  applied  to  payment  of  interest 
and  principal  of  the  debt,  thus  preserving  the  ratio  of  reduction 
already  established. 
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Perhaps  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  success  of  Mr.  Gallatin  in 
avoiding  new  taxes  was  rather  apparent  than  real.  Had  he  been 
able  to  cany  out  his  economies  in  the  navy,  he  might  indeed  have 
avoided  taxation,  but  this  was  fairly  proved  impossible,  and  the 
confession  of  a  failure  here  was  only  evaded  by  the  fiction  of 
creating  a  temporary  fund  for  extraordinary  naval  purposes, 
which  allowed  the  supposed  r^ular  naval  expenditure  to  be 
estimated  at  Mr.  Gallatin's  figures.  This  was  obviously  in  the 
nature  of  a  compromise  bet\veen  tlie  Treasury  and  the  Navy, 
but  it  was  not  the  less  a  real  increase  of  taxation,  and,  as  events 
proved,  a  permanent  increase.  The  capture  of  the  frigate  Phila- 
delphia by  the  Tripolitans  was,  it  is  true,  the  immediate  occasion 
for  this  tax,  but  not  its  cause;  this  lay  much  deeper, and, as  Mr. 
Gallatin's  letters  clearly  show,  was  the  result  of  a  failure  in  the 
attempt  at  economy  in  the  navy. 

Even  at  die  last  hoar,  however,  the  Administration  was 
alarmed  hy  the  fear  that  Louisiana  might  after  all  be  lost;  the 
protest  of  Spain  against  the  sale  gave  reason  to  doubt  whether 
she  would  ooosent  to  surrender  the  province.  Here  again  Mr. 
Gallatin  of  his  own  accord  urged  increased  expenditure,  and 
actively  pressed  the  collection  and  movement  of  troops  to  take 
possession  by  force  if  the  Spanish  government  should  resist. 
Fortunately,  the  alarm  proved  to  be  unnecessary :  Louisiana  was 
promptly  handed  over  to  the  French  official  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  and  by  him  to  General  Wilkinson  and  Grovemor  Chu- 
borne;  the  troops  were  stopped  on  their  march  from  Tennessee 
and  ordered  hone,  and  all  that  remained  to  be  done  was  to  incor- 
porate the  new  territofy  in  the  old,  and  to  settle  its  boundariea 
with  Spain. 

The  process  of  inoorporation,  however,  brought  into  prominence 
•  v^  serious  ooostitotiooal  question,  which  had  already  been 
ebboratdy  aigoed  b  the  Qibinet  Had  the  Constitution  given 
to  the  President  and  Congress  the  right  todo  an  act  of  this  tran« 
•eendent  importance,  an  act  whidi  could  not  but  result  in  imm^ise 
and  incalculable  dianges  in  the  relations  between  the  States  viho 
were  the  original  parties  to  the  constitutional  compact;  an  act 
whidi  could  only  rest  on  a  prodigious  extension  of  the  treaty- 
making  power,  SQch  as  would  legalise  the  annexation  of  Mexico 
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or  of  Europe  itself?  Mr.  Jefierson  \ras  very  strongly  of  opinion 
that  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  could  alone  legalize  the 
act,  and  this  opinion  seems  to  have  been  shared  by  Mr.  Madison 
and  by  tlie  Attomqr-Greneral.  The  tenor  of  Mr;  Gallatin's 
reasoning  as  a  member  of  Congress  in  opposition  certainly  leads 
to  the  inference  that  he  would  take  the  same  side.  His  speeches 
oh  the  alien  bill  had  carried  the  doctrine  of  strict  construction 
to  the  verge  of  extravagance.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Gallatin  did 
not  properly  belong  to  the  Virginia  sdiool  of  strict  construc- 
tionists, and  although,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  he  earnestly 
resisted  the  growth  of  Executive  power,  he  assumed  with  dif- 
ficulty and  with  a  certain  awkwardness  the  tone  of  States'  rights. 
In  this  Louisiana  case  he  wrote  on  the  13th  January,  1803,  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Jeflferson,  which  might  have  been  written,  widiont 
a  syllable  of  change,  bjr  Alexander  Hamilton  to  Genenl  Wash- 
ington ten  years  bef<Nfe : 

''To  me  it  would  appear,  Ist.  That  the  United  States  as  a 
nation  have  an  inherent  right  to  acquire  territoiy. 

''  2d.  That  whenever  that  acquirition  is  by  treaty,  the  same 
constituted  authoritieB  in  whom  the  tiealy-^naking  power  is 
vested  have  a  coostitatioittl  right  to  sanction  the  acquisition. 

^3d.  Tliatwhenever  the  territoiy  has  been  acquired,  Congress 
have  the  power  either  of  admitting  into  the  Union  as  a  new 
State,  or  of  annexing  to  a  State  with  the  consent  of  that  StatSi 
or  of  making  regulations  for  the  government  of  audi  territoiy. 

^The  only  possible  olgeotion  must  be  derived  from  the  12tfa 
amendment,  wliich  dechu»  that  powen  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  nor  prbhifaited  by  it  to  the  States  are  roseiveJ  to 
the  States  or  to  the  people.  As  the  States  are  expreaslyprc^bited 
from  making  treaties,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  power  of  acquiring 
territoiy  by  treaty  is  not  considered  witiiin  the  meaning  of.tlie 
amendment  as  delegated  to  the  United  States,  it  most  be  reserved 
to  the  people.  If  that  be  the  troe  ooostniction  of  the  CoDstito- 
tion,  it  substantially  amounts  to  this,  that  the  United  States  are 
precluded  from  and  renounce  altogether  the  enlargement  of  ter- 
ritoiy; a  provision  sufSdentiy  important  and  singular  to  have 
deserved  to  be  expressly  enacted.  Is  it  not  a  more  natural  con- 
structioQ  to  say  that  the  power  of  acquiring  territoiy  is  delegated 
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to  the  United  States  by  the  several  provbions  which  authorize 
the  several*  branches  of  government  to  make  war,  to  make  treaties, 
and  to  govern  the  territory  of  the  Union  1"  * 

Mr.  JeSereon,  it  is  needless  to  say,  was  not  convinced  by  this 
reasoning.  He  mildly  replied :  '^  I  think  it  will  be  safer  not  to 
permit  the  enlargement  of  tlie  Union  but  by  amendment  of  the 
Constitution.'^'  But  the  herefiy  spread  into  his  own  Virginia 
chordi,  and  his  friend  and  confidant  Wilson  Caiy  Nicholas 
became  infected  by  it  In  reply  to  him  Mr.  Jefierson  wrote  a 
passionate  appeal :  **  Our  peculiar  security  is  in  the  possession 
of  a  written  Constitution ;  let  us  not  make  it  a  blank  paper  by 
construction.''  For  a  time  he  adhered  to  this  view,  and  framed 
an  amendment  to  answer  his  purpose,  but  at  length  he  resigned 
himself  to  committing  the  whole  responsibility  to  Congress,  and 
held  hb  peace.  Mr.  Gallatin's  opinion  became  the  accepted 
principle  of  the  parfy  and  the  ground  on  whk^  their  legislation 
was  made  to  rest 

The  same  fSite  attended  Mr.  Jeflerson's  vdiement  remonstrances 
against  the  eslablishmeDt  of  a  branch  bonk  of  the  United  States 
at  New  QrieanSy  an  object  whidi  &Ir.  Gallatin  considered  as  of 
the  higbesl  importanoe  and  one  whkh  he  was  actively  engaged 
in  carrymg  into  eilect  BCr.  Jeflerson,  however,  wrote  to  him  on 
the  13th  DeeembeTi  1803,  in  the  strongest  language  against  this 
plan:  ^This  imtitotioo  is  one  of  the  most  deadly  bostility  exist- 
ing against  the  princtples  and  form  of  our  Constitution.  •  .  • 
What  an  ohstmctioii  oonkl  not  this  bank  of  the  United  States, 
with  all  ilB  btaiKJi  banks,  be  in  time  of  war?  It  mi^t  dk^tate 
to  US  the  peace  we  1110111]  accept,  or  withdraw  its  akb.  Ought 
we  then  io  giw  fortber  growth  to  an  institution  so  powerful,  so 
hostile^  And  he  went  on  to  give  his  own  views  as  to  the 
proper  amtm  tot  government  to  follow,  whidi  was  in  fact 
very  nearly  the  plan  vhiinatdy  realised  in  the  form  of  a  sub- 
treasniy.  Mr.  Gallalin,  however,  attached  no  great  weight  to 
these  aignments;  he  wrote  back  on  the  same  day :  '^  I  am  ex- 
tremdy  anxkxis  to  see  a  bank  at  New  Orleans;  considering  th^ 
distance  of  that  plaoe^  our  own  security  and  even  that  of  t^ 


1  QiOkaB*!  Writlags,  ToL  L  p.  111.  >  Ibid.,  p.  1 1&. 
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collector  will  be  emiDently  promoted,  and  the  transmission  of 
moneys  arising  both  from  the  impost  and  sales  of  lands  in  the 
Mississippi  Territory  would  without  it  be  a  veiy  difficult  and 
sometimes  dangerous  operation.  Against  this  there  are  none  but 
political  objections,  and  those  will  lose  much  of  their  force  when 
the  little  injury  they  can  do  us  and  the  dependence  in  which  they 
are  on  government  are  duly  estimated.  They  may  vote  as  thqr 
please  and  take  their  own  papers,  but  they  are  formidable  only 
as  individuals  and  not  as  bankers.  Whenever  they  shall  appear 
to  be  really  dangerous,  they  are  completely  in  our  power  and 
may  be  crushed.'' 

Mr.  Jefferson  again  yielded,  and  Mr.  Gallatin  procured  the 
passage  of  an  Act  of  Congress  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a 
blanch  bank  at  New  Orleans.  Meanwhile  Governor  Claiborne 
had  undertaken  to  establish  a  bank  there  by  his  own  authority. 
When  the  news  of  this  proceeding  reached  Mr.  Gallatin  he  was 
veiy  angry,and  wrote  to  Mr.  Jefferson  at  once  on  April  12, 1804, 
sharply  condemning  Governor  CSaibonie  for  this  unauthorijeed 
ad,  whidi,  he  added,  '<  will  probably  defeat  the  catabliahment 
of  a  brandi  bank  whidi  we  considered  of  great  importance  to 
thesafetyof  the  revenue  and  as  a  bond  of  onion  between  the  At- 
lantic and  Mississippi  interests.''  Aj^Munentty,  therefore,  Mr.  Gal- 
latin believed  that  he  had  entirely  converted  his  diief ;  in  reality 
the  conversion  was  only  one  more  example  of  that  capacity  for 
yielding  his  own  prejndkes  to  the  weig^  of  his  adviaefB,  which 
made  Mr.  Jeffcraon  so  often  disappoint  his  enemies  and  preserve 
the  harmony  of  his  party. 

On  the  whole,  this  thhnd  year  of  the  Administration  ck)sed  not 
less  satisfactorily  than  its  predecesMrs,  and  Congress  adjoomed 
without  anxiety  after  carrying  into  effect  all  the  measures  whidi 
Mr.  Gallatin  had  at  heart  So  fiur  as  he  was  concerned,  hardly 
•  U^  of  discontent  was  beard,  txoepi,  perhaps^  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  Duane  and  Ldh.  By  them  he  was  aooosed  of  wishing 
to  build  up  a  third  party  by  the  patronage  of  the  Treasury,  a 
diarge  whic^  meant  only  that  he  had  refused  to  pot  his  patronage 
f^  their  djqwsal. 

'S^summer  again  found  Mr.  Gallatin  at  Washington,  alone, 
dis^ntented,  and  occupied  only  with  the  details  of  Treasury 
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work.  One  pleasure  indeed  he  had,  and  as  his  acquaintance 
with  Alexander  Baring  was  destined  to  have  no  little  \^lue  to 
him  in  future  life,  so  his  acquaintance  of  tlib  summer  with 
Alexander  von  Humboldt  was  turned  to  good  account  in  after- 
years.  In  a  letter  to  his  wife  he  gave  an  amusing  account  of 
his  first  impressions  of  Humboldt  Among  his  correspondents 
of  this  year  there  are  none  whose  letters  seem  to  have  any  per- 
manent value,  unless  one  by  John  Randolph  be  an  exception. 
In  thb  there  are  curious  suggestions  of  restlessness  under  the 
sense  of  political  inferiority.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  that  opinion  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  was  which  could  induce 
Randolph  to  concur  with  it  so  far  as  to  favor  the  creation  of  a 
navy  to  Uow  the  British  craiaers  out  of  water. 


GALLATIN  TO  HIS  WIFE. 

Wasbivotox,  6tb  Jane,  1804. 
...  I  have  reodved  an  exquUte  intellectual  treat  from  Baron 
Humboldt,  the  Pmssian  timvelleiE^  who  is  <m  his  return  from 
Peru  and  Mexico^  where  he  travelled  five  years,  and  from  whidi 
he  has  broo^t  a  maas  of  natuiBl,  j^iloaoiAicaly  and  political 
information  whidi  will  render  the  geography,  prodoctions,  and 
statisticB  of  that  ooontiy  belter  known  than  those  of  most  Eu- 
ropean ooontries.  We  all  consider  him  as  a  very  extraordinaiy 
man,  and  his  travels,  which  he  intends  publishing  on  his  return 
to  Eorope,  will,  I  think,  rank  above  any  otiier  production  of 
the  kind.  I  am  not  apt  to  be  eamly  pleased,  and  be  was  not 
particnlarly  prepowesBing  to  my  taste,  for  be  speaks  more  than 
Lucas,  Finlqr,  and  mytdf  pot  together,  and  twice  as  fiut  as 
anybody  I  know,  German,  IVencb,  Spanish,  and  English,  all 
together.  Bat  I  was  really  ddq;hted,  and  swallowed  more  in- 
formation of  varioos  kinds  in  less  than  two  hoors  than  I  had 
for  two  years*  past  in  alll  had  read  or  heard.  He  does  not 
seem  mudi  above  thirty,  gives  yaa  no  tronUe  in  talking  your- 
self, for  he  catches  with  perfect  precimon  the  idea  yoo  mean  to 
oonvey  before  yoo  have  uttered  tlie  third  word  of  yoor  sentence, 
and,  exdosivdy  of  his  travelled  acquirements,  the  extent  tf  his 
reading  and  scientific  knowledge  is  astonidiing.    I  must  ao- 
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knowledge,  in  order  to  account  for  my  enthusiasm,  that  he  was 
surrounded  with  maps,  statements,  &c.,  all  new  to  me,  and 
several  of  which  he  has  liberally  permitted  us  to  transcribe. 


JOHN  RANDOLPH  TO  GALLATIN. 

BiZAKKE,  Hth  October,  1804.  29th  Ind. 
On  my  return  from  Fredericksburg  after  a  racing  campaign, 
I  was  vay  agreeably  accosted  by  your  truly  welcome  letter;  to 
thank  you  for  which,  and  not  because  I  have  anjrthing  (stable 
news  excepted)  to  communicate,  I  now  take  up  the  pen.  It  is 
some  satisfaction  to  me,  who  have  been  pestered  with  inquiries 
that  I  could  not  answer  on  the  sulgeot  of  public  affiurSi  to  find 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exdiequer  and  first  Lord  of  the 
Treasuiy  is  in  as  comfortable  a  state  of  ignorance  as  myself. 
Pope  says  of  governments,  that  is  best  whidi  is  best  adminis- 
tered. What  idea,  then,  could  he  have  of  a  government  which 
was  not  administered  at  all?  The  longer  I  live,  the  more  do  I 
indine  to  somdiody's  opinion^  that  there  is  in  the  affiurs  of  this 
world  a  mechanism  of  whidi  the  very  agents  themselves  are 
ignonuit,  and  whidi,  of  cooia^  they  can  ndther  calculate  nor 
controL  Aa  mudi  free  will  aa  you  please  in  everything  dse^ 
bat  in  politics  I  must  ever  be  a  necessitarian*  And  this  com- 
fortable doctrine  saves  me  a  deal  of  trouble  and  many  a  twinge 
of  oooscieiioe  for  my  heedless  indoknce.  I  therefore  leave 
Major  Jadcsoo  and  his  Ex.  of  Cbsa  Tnijo  to  give  eedi  other 
the  lie  in  Anglo-American  or  Osstilian  fashionii,just  as  it  suits 
them,  and  when  people  resort  to  me  for  intdligenoe,  instead  of 
playing  the  owl  and  patting  on  a  free  of  solemn  nonsense,  I 
very  fairiy  tdl  them  with  perfect  nondialanee  that  I  know 
nothing  of  the  matter, — ^from  which,  if  they  have  any  discern- 
ment, they  may  infer  that  I  care  as  little  about  it,--«nd  then 
diange  the  sulgect  as  quickly  as  I  can  to  hones,  dogs,  the  plough, 
or  some  other  upon  whidi  I  fed  myself  competent  to  convene. 
In  short,  I  like  originality  too  well  to  be  a  second-hand  poli- 
tician when  I  can  bdp  it.  It  is  enough  to  live  upon  the  broken 
viotoals  and  be  tricked  out  in  the  cast-off  finery  <^  yon  first-rate 
statesmen  all  the  winter.    When  I  cross  the  Potomac,  I  leave 
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behind  me  all  the  scraps^  shreds,  and  patches  of  politics  which 
I  collect  during  the  session,  and  put  on  the  plain  homespun,  or 
(as  we  say)  the  "  Virginia  cloth,"  of  a  planter,  which  is  clean, 
whole,  and  comfortable,  even  if  it  be  homely.  Nevertheless,  I 
have  patriotism  enough  left  to  congratulate  yon  on  the  fulness 
of  the  public  purse,  and  cannot  help  wishing  tliat  its  situation 
could  be  concealed  from  our  Sangrados  in  politics,  with  whom 
depletion  is  the  order  of  the  day.  On  the  subject  of  a  navy 
you  know  my  opinion  concurs  with  yours.  I  really  feel  ashamed 
for  my  country,  that,  whilst  she  is  hectoring  before  (he  petty 
corsairs  of  the  coast  of  Barbary,  she  should  truckle  to  the  great 
pirate  of  the  German  Ocean ;  and  I  would  freely  vot6  a  naval 
force  that  should  blow  the  Cambrian  and  Leander  out  of  water. 
Indeed,  I  wish  Barron's  squadron  had  been  employed  on  that 
service.  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  importance  of  peace  to 
us,  particularly  with  Great  Britain,  but  I  know  it  to  be  equally 
necessary  to  her;  and,  in  short,  if  we  have  any  honor  as  a 
nation  to  lose,  which  is  problematical,  I  am  unwilling  to  sur- 
render it 

On  the  subject  of  Louisiana  you  are  also  apprised  that  my 
sentiments  coinddc  with  your  own;  and  it  is  prindpally  be- 
cause of  that  coincideiice  that  I  rely  upon  their  correctness. 
But  as  we  have  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  that  great  political 
luminary,  Mr.  Matthew  Ly<m,  on  this  as  wdl  as  on  most  other 
points^  I  doubt  whether  we  slmll  not  be  overpowered.  If  Spain 
be  '^fallen  from  her  old  Castilian  faUk^  mnidor^  and  JSgm^^^  it 
must  be  allowed  that  we  have  been  judicious  in  our  dioice  of  a 
minister  to  n^otaate  with  her;  and  Louisiana,  it  being  presuma- 
ble, partaking  something  of  the  diarKJter  whi<^  distinguished  her 
late  sovereign  when  she  acquired  that  territory,  the  sdection  of 
ajKNiipous  nciking  for  a  governor  will  be  admitted  to  have  been 
happy.  At  least,  if  the  appcmitment  be  not  defenmble  upon 
this  principle,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover  any  other  tenable  pobt. 
In  answer  to  your  question  I  would  advise  the  printing  of  .  .  . 
thousand  copies  of  Tom  Paine's  answer  to  their  remonstrance 
and  •transmitting  them  by  as  many  thousand  troops,  who  can 
qieak  a  language  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  people  of  Louisiana, 
whatever  that  of  their  governor  may  be.    It  is,  to  be  sure,  a 
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little  awkward,  except  in  addresses  and  answers  where  each 
party  is  previously  well  apprised  of  what  the  other  has  to  say, 
that  whilst  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  admiring  Lonisianians  are 
filled  with  the  majestic  person  and  sonorous  periods  of  their 
chief  magistrate,  thdr  understandings  should  be  utterly  vacant 
If,  however,  they  were  aware  that,  even  if  they  understood 
English,  it  might  be  no  better,  tliey  would  perhaps  be  more 
reconciled  to  their  situation.  You  really  must  send  something 
better  than  this  mete  ape  of  greatness  to  those  HiqNuio-Gaulo. 
He  would  make  a  p(Ntly  fig^ure  delivering  to  ^'my  lords  and 
gentlemai''  a  speech  which  Pitt  had  previously  tau^t  him; 
but  we  want  an  outoaialoii,  and  a  puppd  will  not  supply  his 
place. 

Phiy  look  to  the  ^wayi  and  means^  of  entertainment  for  man 
and  horse  i^jainsi  (|be  assenibling  of  our  annual  mob.  Here  we 
have  no  bilioas  feven,  and  altboogfa  I  shall  enjoy  your  geograph- 
ical treat  I  shall  require  more  substantial  food. 

Because  I  had  nothing  to  say,  I  have  jj^ratded  through  four 
pages;  like  a  quondam  feltow-laborer  of  ours^  idio  seemed  to 
speak  not  to  expnm  his  ideas^  but  to  gain  time  to  acquire 
\some. 

The  general  deedoo  of  November,  1804,  proved  the  strength 
of  the  AdministnitioQ  in  a  more  emphalie  manner  than  even  its 
friends  had  coonled  upon.  Mr.  Jeflmon  received  an  almost 
unanimous  electoral  vote.  In  Pennsjrlvania,  however,  there  was 
little  satirfantion  over  the  result;  the  adiiam  there  became  more 
and  more  serious,  and  on  the  16th  October,  1804,  Mr.  Dallas 
oould  only  write  to  Mr.  GaUatin:  ^Tbank  Heaven,  our  deotioo 
is  over  I  The  violence  of  Duane  has  produced  a  fiUal  division. 
He  seems  determined  to  destroy  the  Republican  standing  and  use- 
fulnev  of  every  man  who  does  not  bend  to  his  wUL  He  has 
attacked  me  as  the  author  of  an  addraM  iriiidi  I  never  saw  tall 
it  was  b  the  pren.  He  meoaces  the  governor.  Yon  have 
akeady  felt  his  bsh.  And  I  think  there  is  reason  for  Mr.  Jefler- 
son  himself  to  apprehend  that  the  qiirit  of  Callender  survives.^ 

Again  Coogrew  eame  together,  and  for  tlie  fourth  time  the 
President  was  able  to  draw  a  picture  of  the  political  situation 
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which  had  few  shadows  and  broad  light  For  the  fourth  time 
Mr.  Grallatin  sent  in  a  report  which  announced  a  steadily  increas- 
ing revenue^  if  not  a  reduced  expenditure.  He  had  not  jet  made 
use  of  his  authority  to  borrow  the  additional  $1,750,000  of  the 
Louisiana  purchase,  and  hoped  for  a  surplus  that  would  render 
this  loan  unnecessary.  F<Nr  the  coming  year  he  estimated  an 
expenditure  of  $11,640,000,  and  a  revenue  of  $11,750,000. 

The  usual  reaction  which  follows  general  elections  followed 
that  of  1804,  and  the  Administration  escaped  attack  in  the  fol- 
lowing session  of  1804-05,  which  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  trial 
of  Judge  Chase.  Whether  Mr.  Gallatin  had  anything  to  do 
with  influencing  the  result  of  this  trial  is  unknown.  A  curious 
mystery  has  always  hung  and  probably  always  will  hang  over 
the  share  whidi  Mr.  Jefierson's  Administration  had  in  abating 
the  decision  of  the  Senate  by  which  Judge  Chase  was  acquitted. 
Probably,  however,  the  schism  whidi  was  taking  place  in  Penn- 
sylvania on  this  same  point  of  impeachments  had  an  immediate 
^fect  on  the  party^at  Washington  and  cooled  its  eagerness  for 
conviction.  Perhaps  Mr.  Gallatin's  feelings  may  be  partly 
reflected  in  a  letter  from  his  friend  Mr.  Dallas,  who  was  now 
acting  as  counsel  for  the  impeached  Pennsylvania  judges.  This 
letter,  it  will  be  noticed,  was  written  while  the  trial  of  Judge 
Chase  was  going  on,  and  only  a  few  days  before  Mr.  Dallas  was 
called  to  Washington  to  give  his  testimony  before  the  Senate. 

A.  J.  DALLAS  TO  GALLATIN. 

LAHCASTsa,  16tb  Jaaoary,  180&. 
My  deab  Sib,— I  thank  yoo  for  your  friendly  letter,  but  I 
regret  that  it  expresses  a  depression  on  pablic  business  which  I 
have  long  felt.  It  is  obvious  to  me  that  unless  our  Admini8tnh» 
tion  take  decisive  measures  to  disoonntenanoe  the  fiictious  spbit 
that  has  appeared,  unless  some  principle  of  political  oohesioii  can 
be  introduced  into  our  public  councils  as  well  as  at  our  elections, 
and  unless  men  of  character  and  talents  can  be  drawn  from  pro- 
fessional and  private  pursiuts  into  the  legislative  bodies  of  our 
governments,  federal  and  State,  the  empire  of  Republicanism 
will  moulder  into  anarchy,  and  the  labor  and  hope  of  our  lives 
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will  terminate  in  disappointment  and  wretchednesB.  Perhaps 
the  crisis  is  arrived  when  some  attempt  should  be  made  to  rally 
the  genuine  Republicans  round  the  standard  of  reason^  order, 
and  law.  At  present  we  are  the  slaves  of  men  whose  passions 
are  the  origin  and  whose  interests  are  the  object  of  all  their 
actions^ — ^I  mean  jour  Duanes,  CheethamS|  Leibe,  Ac  They 
have  the  press  in  their  power,  and,  though  we  majr  liave  virtue 
to  assert  the  liberty  of  the  press,  it  is  too  plain  that  we  have  not 
spuit  enough  to  resist  the  tyranny  of  the  printers.  We  will  talk 
of  this  matter  when  we  meet 

•  •  .  The  argument  on  our  impeachment  will  close  to-day,  and 
the  decision  will  probably  be  given  to-morrow  or  Monday.  The 
Aurora  man  has  been  here  during  the  trial,  with  all  his  audacity, 
intrigue,  and  malevolence.  I  think,  however,  be  will  fail.  A 
cause  more  deserving  of  success  than  that  of  the  judges  never  was 
discussed,  and  I  am  confident  that  thoe  will  be  an  aoqaittaL  •  .  • 

The  letter  in  whidi  Mr.  Gallatin  expressed  his  depression  is 
lost^  but  there  was  more  than  one  caoae  to  justify  it  However 
annoying  the  condition  of  Pennsylvania  politics  might  be,  the 
greatest  actual  danger  to  be  feared  from  it  inm  diat  it  mi^ 
Bpread  into  national  poUtics  and  find  leaders  in  CoogreM.  The 
conduct  of  John  Bandolph  already  aoggested  an  alliance  between 
him  and  Duane  that  might  pandyie  the  AdminJstratiOP  and  rain 
the  Republican  party.  This  alliance  was  foreshadowed  not  only 
by  the  fact  that  Randolph  led  the  impeadunent  of  Judge  Chase 
in  the  spirit  of  Duane,  but  also  by  another  still  more  extrava- 
gant display  of  Randolph's  temper  which  tooohed  Mr.  Gallatin 
peraonally.  When  the  public  lands  came  under  Mr.  Gallatin's 
direction  in  1801,  he  had  been  obliged  todisentai^le  theStateof 
Geofgia,  as  well  as  he  could,  from  a  complication  which  she  had 
heraelf  created.  One  element  in  this  tangle  oonsisted  in  the 
abrupt  sale  by  Georgia  of  eertab  hmds^  and  her  subseqiieiit 
annulling  these  sales  on  the  groond  of  her  own  comipCion. 
The  purchasers  pressed  their  claims^  and  Mr.  Gallatin  with  his 
fellow-commissioners,  Madison  and  Lincoln,  recommended  a 
compromise  by  which  five  million  acres  were  to  be  reserved  in 
order  to  make  a  reasonable  compensation  for  all  claims,  these  as 
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well  as  others;  a  propositioQ  which  was  embodied  by  Congress 
in  a  law.  To  cany  this  compromise  into  effect  was  the  work  of 
ten  years,  during  which  time  the  subject  was  incessantly  before 
Congress,  When  it  came  up  in  January^  1805,  John  Randolph 
astounded  the  House  by  a  series  of  speeches  violent  beyond  all 
precedent,  outrageously  and  vindictively  slanderous,  and  fatal  to 
the  harmony  of  the  party  and  to  all  effective  legislation.  With 
the  malignity  of  a  bully  he  attacked  Gideon  Granger,  the  Post- 
master-General, who  could  not  answer  him,  and  he  only  met  his 
match  in  Matthew  Lyon,  whose  old  experience  now,  to  the 
delight  of  the  Federalists,  enabled  him  to  meet  Randolph  with 
a  torrent  of  personal  abuse,  and  to  tell  him  that  he  was  a  jackal 
and  a  madman  with  the  face  of  a  monkey.  All  this  was  donbt- 
less  vexatious  enough  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  who  knew  well  that  it 
boded  no  good  to  the  Administration ;  but  Randolph  oould  not 
even  stop  here.  He  made  a  very  serious  reflection  upon  Mr. 
Gallatin  himself  and  the  report  of  the  commissioners.  ''When 
I  first  read  their  report,**  said  he, ''  I  was  filled  with  onutterable 
astonishment;  finding  men  in  whom  I  had  and  still  have  the 
highest  confidenoei  recommend  a  measure  whidi  all  the  facts  and 
all  the  reasons  whk^  they  had  collected  opposed  and  nneqoivo- 
ixdly  coudemned.**  This  speech  was  made  on  February  3, 
1805,  and  the  ooorse  taken  by  Randolph  was  warmly  applanded 
by  Dnane. 

Mr.  Gallatin  remained  impassive  and  his  relations  with  Ran- 
dolph were  undisturbed.  Randolph  himself  either  had  no  dear 
idea  what  he  was  doing,  or  was  i^iSerent  to  its  oonsequences. 
One  of  his  letters  to  Mr.  Galktin^  written  in  October,  1805,  is 
so  judicial  in  its  tone  and  expresses  sudi  proper  sentiments 
about  divisions  in  the  party  as  to  appear  quite  out  of  keeping 
with  iii  writer  and  to  suggest  dissimuhition,  which  was  not  at 
all  in  his  chamcter.  But  on  one  point  the  two  men  had  strong 
sympathies:  their  concurrence  of  opinion  on  the  management  of 
the  navy  was  a  bond  of  union. 

The  summer  of  1805  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  Duane  and 
his  friends  set  up  an  opposition  candidate  to  Governor  McKean 
in  the  person  of  Simon  Snyder,  Speaker  of  the  House,  and  car- 
ried the  bulk  of  the  lyaxty  with  them.    ICr.  Dallas  and  the  ood- 
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servative  element  were  obliged  to  depend  upon  Federalist  aid  in 
order  to  carry  the  election  of  Md^ean.  Mr.  Jefferson  and  the 
Administration  refrained  fixHn  interference,  and  the  result  was  to 
isolate  Mr.  Grallatin  and  to  deprive  him  of  that  support  in  his 
own  State,  without  which  the  position  of  a  public  man  must 
always  be  precarious.  The  elements  of  future  trouble  were 
gathering  into  alarming  consistaicy  and  needed  only  some  national 
crisis  to  concentrate  all  their  force  against  Mr.  Gidlatin. 

A  J.  DALLAS  TO  GALLATIN. 

4th  April,  1806. 
•  •  •  The  political  part  of  your  letter  corresponds  precisely 
with  the  ideas  I  entertain  and  have  uniformly  inculcated  on  the 
subject  The  Aurora  porvarts  everything,  however,  that  can  be 
add  or  done.  The  Legislature  adjourns  to-day.  You  have  tetd 
the  report;  but  I  fear  it  will  be  followed  by  some  wild,  irregular 
step  after  the  adjoumm^t,  aimed  against  the  Governor  as  wdl 
as  the  Constitution.  The  evil  of  the  day  has  obviously  proceeded 
^m  die  neglect  of  Dr.  Leib's  official  pretonsioiiB;  rad  DoaM^s 
assertions  that  he  possesses  the  confidence  and  acts  at  the  instance 
of  the  President  will  buoy  him  up  on  the  snrfSue  for  some  time 
longer.  While  he  has  inflneDO^  the  State,  tiie  United  Steles,  will 
never  enjoy  quiet.  I  hope  therefore,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  expect,  that  his  present  machinations  will  be  ezpoeed  and 
defeated  as  a  prelude  to  his  fidL  •  •  • 

JOHN  BANDOLPn  TO  GALLATIN. 

BUABBB»J«M»,1806^ 

...  I  do  not  nnderstend  your  manoBuvres  at  beadquarten^ 
nor  should  I  be  surprised  tosee  the  Navy  Department  abolished, 
or,  in  more  appropriate  phrase,  swept  by  the  board,  al  the  nest 
session  of  Coi^^^^eBB.  The  nation  has  had  the  most  coDcluaive  proof 
that  a  head  is  no  necessary  appendage  to  the  establishment  •  •  • 

GALLATIN  TO  BADOLLR. 

WAsaimtev,  SM  OeloUr,  ISOft. 
I    .  •  .  Whihit  the  Republicans  <qiposed  the  Fedendists  the 
necessity  of  union  induced  a  general  sacrifice  of  private  \'iews 
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and  personal  objects ;  and  the  opposition  was  generally  grounded 
on  the  purest  motives  and  conducted  in  the  most  honorable  man- 
ner. Complete  success  has  awakened  all  those  pa^ions  which 
only  slumbered.  In  Pennsylvania  particularly  the  thirst  for 
offices,  too  much  encouraged  by  Governor  McKean's  first  meas- 
ureSy  created  a  schism  in  Philadelphia  as  early  as  1802.  Leib, 
ambitioiiSy  avaridous,  envious^  and  disappointed,  blew  up  the 
flame,  and  watched  the  first  opportunity  to  make  ki$  cause  a 
general  one.  The  vanity,  the  nepotism,  and  the  indiscretion  of 
Grovernor  McKean  afford^  the  opportunity.  Want  of  mutual 
forbearance  amongst  the  best  intentioned  and  most  respectable 
Republicans  has  completed  the  schism.  Duane,  intoxicated  by 
the  persuasion  that  he  alone  had  overthrown  Federalism,  thought 
himself  neither  sofficioitly  rewarded  nor  respected,  and,  possessed 
of  an  engine  which  gives  him  an  irresistible  control  over  public 
opinion,  be  easily  gained  the  victory  for  his  friends.  I  call  it 
victory,  for  the  number  of  Republicans  who  have  opposed  him 
niber  than  supported  McKean  does  not  exceed  one-fourth,  or  at 
most  one-third,  of  the  whole;  and  McKean  owes  his  re-deedon 
to  the  Federalists,  What  will  be  the  consequence  I  cannot  even 
conjecture.  My  ardait  wishes  are  for  mutual  forgiveness  and  a 
reunion  of  the  Republican  interest;  but  I  hardly  think  it  probr 
able.  McKean  aikl  Duane  will  be  both  imphcable  and  immovl 
able,  and  the  acts  of  the  fint  And  the  continued  proscriptions  o^ 
the  kst  will  most  probably  and  unfortunately  defeat  every  attempt 
to  reconcile.  Yet  I  do  not  foresee  any  permanent  evil  beyond 
what  arises  from  perpetual  agitation  and  from  that  party  ^irit 
whidi  eooQuniges  personal  hatred ;  but  the  intolerance  and  per- 
iecudon  whidi  we  abhorred  in  Federalism  will  be  pursued  by  the 
prevailing  party  till  the  people,  who  do  not  love  injustice,  once 
mora  put  it  down* 

JOHH  KAVDOLPH  TO  OALLATIK. 

BiZAftftB,  Oetober  S5, 1806. 

Deab  Sib,— Your  very  acceptable  letter  reached  me  this 

morning,  and  I  hasten  to  return  you  my  thanks  for  it  and  to 

answer  your  very  friendly  inquiries  after  my  health.    It  is  much 

better  than  it  has  been  for  some  months;  so  mudi  so  that  I  pro- 
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pose  braving  another  winter  at  Washington.  I  do  assure  you, 
however,  that  I  look  forward  to  the  ensuing  session  of  Congress 
with  no  very  pleasant  feelings*  To  say  nothing  of  the  disad- 
vantages of  the  place,  natural  as  well  as  acquired,  I  anticipate  a 
plentiful  harvest  of  bickering  and  blunders;  of  which,  however, 
I  hope  to  be  a  quiet,  if  not  an  unconcerned,  spectator. 

It  is  a  great  comfort  to  me  to  find  that  we  entirely  agree  as  to 
the  causes  of  disunion  in  Pennqrlvania.  I  have  no  interest  in 
their  local  squabbles,  except  so  far  as  they  may  afiect  the  Union 
at  large.  In  that  point  of  view  I  have  regr^ed  the  divisions 
of  the  Bepublican  party  in  that  great  and  leading  State,  well 
knowing  that  whichever  side  prevailed,  Federalism  must  thereby 
acquire  a  formidable  acoeasion  of  strength.  It  now  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  there  is  temper  and  good  sense  enough  left 
among  them  to  heal  their  animosities,  or  ^diether,  as  to  Penn- 
sylvania at  present  and  speedily  throughout  the  Union,  we  must 
acknowledge  the  humiliating  portion  of  our  adversarieSi  '*  that 
the  Republicans  do  not  possess  virtue  and  understanding  enough 
to  administer  the  government"  Perhaps  the  reconciliation  which 
I  speak  of  is  more  to  be  desired  than  hoped.  Wiser  heads  and 
those  better  acquainted  with  the  partioalar  circamstances  of  the 
case  than  mine  must  determine  whether  this  is  to  be  efleoted  by 
an  act  of  mutual  anmesty  and  oblivion,  or  by  expelling  in  die 
first  instance  the  rogues  on  both  sidea.  That  sooh  there  are  is 
8elf-«vidcnt;  though  who  they  are  is  a  mudi  more  difficult 
question.  Unconnected  as  I  am  in  that  quarter,  yourself  ex- 
cepted, it  appears  from  what  I  can  gather  that  thm  has  be^ 
no  want  of  indiscretion,  intemperance,  and  rashness  on  either 
side.  If  the  vanquished  party  have  exceeded  in  these,  it  has 
been  amply  counterbalanced  l^  dereliction  of  principle  in  the 
victors.  I  speak  of  diieftains.  As  to  the  body  of  tiie  people, 
their  intentions  are  always  good,  mnot  U  ean  newr  be  l&€tr  tfi- 
iertd  to  do  wrong.  Whilst  you  in  Pennsylvania  have  been 
tearing  each  other  to  pieces  about  a  governor,  we  in  Viiginia, 
who  can  hardly  find  any  one  to  accept  our  throne  of  the  Mah- 
rattas,  have  been  qmetly  taking  the  goods  the  gods  have  provided 
us;  enjoying  the  sports  of  the  turf  and  the  field.  AVhkdi  has 
the  better  bargain,  think  you  ? 
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...  I  r^ret  exceedingly  Mr.  Jefferson^s  resolution  to  retire, 
and  almost  as  much  the  premature  annunciation  of  that  deter- 
mination. It  almost  precludes  a  revision  of  his  purpose,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  intrigues  which  it  will  set  on  foot  If  I  were 
sure  that  Monroe  would  succeed  him,  my  regret  would  be  very 
much  diminished.  Here,  you  see,  the  Virginian  breaks  out; 
but,  like  the  Prussian  cadet,  **  I  must  request  you  not  to  make 
this  known  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.'' 

A.  J.  DALLAS  TO  OALLATIN. 

21tt  December,  1806. 
My  deab  Sib, — ^In  perfect  confidence  I  tell  you  that  Gov- 
ernor McK.  has  pressed  me  to  accept  the  office  of  chief  justice. 
This  I  have  peremptorily  declined.  But  I  believe  he  means  to 
appoint  the  preset  Attorney-General  to  that  office;  and  I  am 
again  pressed  to  say  whether  I  will  accept  the  commission  of 
Attomey-GeneraL  It  is  an  office  more  lucrative,  less  troublesome, 
And  infinitely  less  reqKMisible  than  the  one  I  hold.  There  are 
oonsiderBtionSy  however,  that  make  me  pause.  I  am  disgusted 
with  the  floottiatian  of  our  politics,  with  the  emptiness  of  party 
friendships,  and  with  the  influence  of  desperate  and  vfeleqt  men 
upoo  our  popular  and  legislative  movements  in  the  State  business, 
I  had  determined  never  to  think  of  State  dependence.  At  this 
time,  too,  when  the  thunders  of  the  Aurora  are  daily  rolling 
over  my  head ;  when  it  is  poblk^ly  asserted  that  I  have  lost  the 
penonal  and  political  oonfidenoe  of  the  Administration;  a  resig- 
nation would  be  perverted  into  a  dismissal,  and  my  succession 
to  the  office  of  Attomqr-General  would  increase  the  clamors 
against  Governor  MoKean.    In  this  dilenuna  I  repose  myself 

00  yoor  frieDdship  for  information  and  advice.  I  do  not  want 
either  office,  bat  I  am  shodced  at  the  idea  of  incurring  the  least 
disgrace  under  the  sanction  of  an  Administration  whidi  has  had 
all  nay  attadiment  and  all  my  services.    Tell  me,  therefore,  what 

1  ought  to  do  by  the  return  of  the  post  I  do  not  wish  you  to 
enter  into  any  detail  of  the  grounds  of  your  opinion,  but  let  the 
opinion  be  ezplknt,  and,  if  you  please,  let  it  be  the  result  of  a 
consnltatioa  with  oar  friend  Robert  Smith. 
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Meanwhilei  the  fate  of  the  Administration  became  ever)-  day- 
more  visibly  involved  in  the  management  of  foreign  affairs. 
Mr.  Jefferson's  theoiy,  that  the  belligerents  would  not  make 
him  swallow  so  much  as  they  had  forced  down  the  throats  of 
his  predecessors,  was  rapidly  becoming  more  than  questionable. 
England  blockaded  our  ports  and  impressed  our  seamen ;  Spain 
refused  to  carry  out  her  pledges  of  indemnification  for  illegal 
seizures  of  our  ships,  insisted  upon  limiting  our  Louisiana  pur- 
chase toa  mere  strip  of  territory  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  was  supported  by  France  in  doing  so.  Mr.  Jefferson 
was  at  this  time  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  could  balance 
one  belligerent  against  another  and  could  force  Spain  to  recede 
by  throwing  himself  into  the  arms  of  England. 
'  Under  these  circumstances^  on  the  7th  Angast,  1805|  he  called 
upon  the  members  of  his  Oabinet  for  their  written  opioions  on 
the  course  to  be  pursued  towards  Spain.  Mr.  Gallatin's  reply, 
dated  September  12/  is  a  veiy  interesting  paper,  covering  the 
whole  groond  of  discussion,  and  compoaed  in  a  spirit  of  judicial 
fiumess  towards  Spain  very  unusual  in  American  atate  papers. 
Acting  on  his  invariable  tfaeorjrof  Amerimn  interests,  he  dis- 
suaded from  war,  and  mged  continued  nqjotiation  even  if  it 
only  resolted  in  postponing  a  roptoie*  To  gain  time  was  witli 
him  to  gain  everything;  after  die  year  1809  the  redemptioo  of 
debt  would  have  gone  so  far  that  $3,600,000  would  be  annually 
avidlable,  oat  of  the  $8,000,000  fund,  for  other  purposes;  adding 
the  savmgs  And  preparations  of  these  three  years  and  die  inter- 
mediate growth  of  the  coontiy,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  show- 
ing the  importance  of  preserving  peace.  But  perhaps  the  most 
carious  part  of  this  paper  is  that  in  idiicfa  Mr.  Gallatm  accepts 
the  doctrine  of  a  navy;  after  explaining  that  he  could  count  on 
a  probable  annual  surplus  of  $2,000,000,  he  went  on  to  deal 
with  its  applicataoo : 

^It  is  probable  tbit  the  greater  part  of  that  aurplas  will  be 
applied  to  the  formatioii  of  a  navy;  and  if  Congress  diaU  decide 
in  favor  of  that  measure^  I  would  suggest  that  the  mode  best 
calculated,  in  my  ofnnion,  to  effect  it,  and  ao  impress  other 
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nations  that  we  are  in  earnest  about  it^  would  be  a  distinct  Act 
enacted  for  that  sole  purpose,  appropriating  for  a  fixed  number 
of  years  (or  for  as  many  years  as  would  be  sufficient  to  build  a 
detemunate  number  of  ships  of  the  line)  a  fixed  sum  of  money, 
say  one  million  of  dollars  annually,  •  .  •  the  money  to  be  ex- 
clusively applied  to  the  building  of  ships  of  the  line,  for  there 
would  still  be  a  sufficient  surplus  to  add  immediately  a  few 
frigates  to  our  navy.  •  •  •  Whetiber  the  creation  of  an  efficient 
nan^  may  not,  by  encouraging  wars  and  drawing  us  in  the  usual 
vortex  of  expenses  and  foragn  relations,  be  the  cause  of  greater 
evils  than  those  it  b  intended  to  prevent^  is  not  the  question 
which  I  mean  to  discuss.  This  is  to  be  deoded  by  the  Tepre- 
sentatives  of  the  nation,  and  althou^  I  have  be^  deuroos  that 
the  measore  miig^t  at  least  be  poetpoiied,  I  have  had  do  donbt 
for  a  long  time  that  the  United  States  would  ultimately  have  a 
navy.  jIt  is  certain  that,  so  long  as  we  have  none,  we  most 
perpetually  be  liable  to  iiyariea  and  inanlta,  partioolarly  from 
tiie  bdligeient  powers  Ivbea  there  is  a  war  in  Europe;  And  in 
dedding  for  or  against  the  measare  Ooogren  will  fairly  decide 
the  qaestion,  whether  thcj  think  it  more  for  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  to  preserve  a  paoifio  and  temporbdng  STStem,  and 
to  tolerate  those  injories  and  insults  to  a  great  extent^  than  to 
be  prepared,  like  the  great  European  natioiM^  to  rqiel  every 
ix^wrj  by  the  iword.^ 

This  seems  to  have  been  sound  Fedcrslist  doctrine  so  far  as  it 
went  Time  and  the  growth  of  natiualresoaroeB  were  gradoally 
bringing  Mr.  OaUatin  to  a  point  not  mooh  behind  the  Ivt  Ad- 
ministration; had  the  Navy  been  in  tiie  hands  of  a  stronger  man 
it  ia  not  nnlikdy  that  the  appropriation  offered  by  Mr.  OaUatin 
might  now  have  been  carried  throogh  Ooi^gresii  but  even  in 
ipiakii^  the  proposition  Mr.  Gallatin  showed  hb  aenw  of  Mr. 
Robert  SmiUi'a  oapadty  by  iniiitii«  that  the  moocgr  ahoold  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  oommiariooerB.  To  Judge  fiom  John 
Bandolph's  ezpressioQs,  he  was  at  this  time  of  the  same  opinion 
with  Mr.  Gallatin,  both  in  regard  to  the  navy  and  its  Secretary. 

But  Mr.  Jeflferson's  views,  never  heartily  turned  towardsstrong 
measures,  soon  dianged.  On  the  23d  October,  1805^  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Gralktin  that  there  was  no  knger  any  occasion  for  a  hasty 
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decision ;  the  European  war  was  certain  to  continue.  **  "We  may 
make  another  effort  for  a  peaceable  accommodation  with  Spain 
without  the  danger  of  being  left  alone  to  cope  with  both  France 
and  Spain.''  And  he  dosed  hy  propounding  an  entirely  new 
proposition :  '^Our  questicm  now  is  in  what  way  to  give  Spain 
another  opportunity  of  arrangement  Is  not  Paris  the  place? 
France  the  agent?    The  purchase  of  the  Floridas  the  means  ?" 

If  there  was  anything  in  tiiis  rapid  change  of  front  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Jeflfenon  that  argued  vacillation  of  mind,  it  still 
amounted  to  the  adoption  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  viewa^  and  he  seems 
to  have  so  regarded  it  Unfortunately,  idien  Mr.  Jefierson 
midertook  to  cany  out  his  new  policy  he  attempted  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  concealing  it  under  the  cover  of  the  <dd  one;  he 
wisbedi  in  other  wends,  to  combine  the  advantages  of  a  war 
policy  with  those  of  a  peace  policy,  and  to  mmpe  the  oonse- 
quences  of  both,  so  fiur  as  risks  were  concemed.  IHie  success  of 
die  Louidana  poidiase,  two  years  before,  now  led  him  to  rq>eat 
the  experiment;  the  sdieme  in  his  mind  was  intended  to  be  a 
dose  imitatioo  of  the  course  whksh  had  resulted  in  obtaining 
Louisiana;  Spain  was  partly  to  be  frightened,  partly  lobe  bribed, 
into  tfie  sale  of  Florida. 

'Mr.  Gallatin's  notes  on  the  message  of  this  year  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  it  showed  in  the  ordinal  draft  more  iDConsistency 
than  in  its  ultimate  form.  Mr.  Jefferson  BpA»  of  war  as  prob- 
able, and  recommended  preparation  for  it,— oif^anivition  of  the 
militia,  gan4M)atB,  and  ]and4Mitteries;  he  even  ga?e  a  strong 
hint  that  he  was  ready  to  build  ships  of  the  line;  yet  at  the  same 
time  he  recommended  the  ahandooment  of  the  Medittrruiean 
Fund  whidi,  as  Mr.  Gallatin  pointed  oot^  was  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  the  porohase  of  Florida  on  their  own  aebenie,  or  to  im- 
pose upon  Spain  a  sense  of  thenr  beli^  in  earnest  about  war.* 
After  thorough  revirion  the  memage  was  at  last  made  to  suit  its 
double  purpose^  and  was  sent  in. 

This^  howeveTp  was  only  the  b^inning.  The  plan  of  opera- 
tions was  intended  to  be  an  exact  repetition  of  that  which  had 
been  followed  in  the  Louisiana  case,— a  public  message  to  be 
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followed  by  a  secret  one,  public  resolutions  to  be  adopted  by  the 
House,  and  a  confidential  report  and  appropriation.  Mr.  Galla- 
tin advised  this  course  as  the  one  already  settled  by  precedent, 
and  Mr.  Jefferson  set  to  work  drafting  the  public  resolutions  which 
were  to  be  adopted  by  the  House  and  to  impose  upon  Spain. 

The  President's  first  drafts  met  with  little  success;  indeed, 
it  was  open  to  ridicule,  and  both  Mr.  Gallatin  and  Mr.  Joseph 
H.  Nicholson  remonstrated.  Mr.  Jefferson  accordingly  made 
what  he  called  a  revised  edition  f  but  there  was  a  serious  dif- 
ficulty in  the  task  itself,  as  Mr.  Gallatin  wrote  on  Deeembor  3, 
1805,  to  Mr.  Je£ferson:  ^'The  apparent  difficulty  in  framing 
the  resolutions  arises  from  the  attempt  to  blend  the  three  objects 
together.  The  same  reasons  which  have  induced  the  President 
to  send  two  distinct  messages,  render  it  necessary  that  the  public 
resolutions  of  Gongress  should  be  distinct  from  the  private  ones; 
those  which  relate  to  the  war-posture  of  the  Spanish  affiiirs, 
which  are  intended  to  express  the  national  sense  on  that  subject^ 
and  to  enable  the  President  to  take  the  steps  wfaidi  appear  im- 
mediately seoessary  on  the  frontier,  sboold  not  be  mixed  with 
those  jffoeeedings  calculated  only  to  elbct  an  aooommodation.'* 

Thane  was,  however,  a  more  sorions  difficalty,  on  wfaidi  Mr. 
Gallatin  did  not  dwell;  the  Administratioa  was  not  in  earnest. 
He  had  himsdf  already  pointed  out  what  ahonld  be  done  if  war 
were  really  contemplated^  Half  a  doaen  ships  of  the  line,  a  few 
more  frigates^  and  somelregiments  for  die  regalar  army  were  the 
only  measures  which  Spain  would  reqieot  It  is  true  that  this 
poliqr  wonld  have  bem  merdy  a  rqwtttioQ  of  that  porsoed  by 
the  last  Administiatfen  towards  Fnmoe^  but  that  policy  had  al 
least  not  been  feeble.  Mr.  JeflferMn  ahoold  not  have  taken  a 
**  war  postore^  unless  he  was  read|y  to  do  so  with  vigor. 

The  confidential  meassge  was  aent  in  on  the  6th  December, 
1805,  three  days  after  the  annual  message.  Its  obyeet  as  under- 
stood by  Mr.  Gallatin  was  ^  to  inform  CSongress  that  Fnmoe 
being  disposed  to  fiivor  an  arrangement,  the  present  moment 
should  not  be  lost,  but  that  the  means  must  be  supplied  by  Ood- 
groBB.    It  is  also  intended  to  aay  that  in  the  mean  while,  and  in 

I 
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order  to  promote  an  arrangement^  force  should  be  interposed  to 
a  oertain  d^ree.  •  •  .  To  the  tenor  of  the  message  itself  I  have 
but  one  objection :  that  it  does  not  explicitly  declare  the  object 
in  view,  and  may  hereafter  be  cavilled  at  as  having  induced  Con- 
gress into  a  mistaken  opinion  of  that  object  For  although  the 
latter  end  of  the  third  paragraph  is  expressed  in  comprehensive 
terms,  yet  the  omiasion  of  the  word  Florida  may  lead  to  error; 
nor  does  the  message  convey  the  idea  that  in  order  to  eflect  an 
accommodation  a  much  lai^ger  sum  of  money  will  probably  be 
requisite  than  had  beoi  contemplated.'^ 

The  President  had  now  carried  out  his  part  of  the  project 
Botb  the  public  and  secret  measages  were  before  the  House;  it 
remained  for  the  House  to  echo  back  the  wishes  of  the  Ad- 
ministnUion,  and  on  this  score  Mr.  JeSenoo  aeems  to  have  felt 
no  alarm,  for  he  supposed  himself  to  be  askiDg  merely  an  exact 
repetition  of  actioa  teken  only  two  yean  before  in  the  Looinana 
case.  John  Bandolph  had  done  then  precisely  what  he  was 
expected  to  do  now.  Mr.  Gallatini  on  the  7tfa  December,  wrote 
a  note  to  Mr.  Kioliolson,  and  pot  the  matter  of  the  Prerident's 
resolutions  in  his  hands.  John  Bandolph  called  oo  the  PresideQt 
the  same  day  and  made  an  appointment  witli  him  for  a  conver- 
sation the  next  morning.  He  has  himself  given  an  aoooont  of 
this  mterview.  Full  exphnationt  were  made  to  him,  and  Mr. 
Jefferson  seems  lo  have  told  him  with  perfect  firankneos  all  the 
views  of  the  Administrataon.  There  was  in  fiwt,  so  fiur  as  Ood- 
gress  was  concerned,  nothinjr  to  conceal. 

^He  then  kamed,''  aooording  to  his  account  publisbod  under 
the  signature  of  Deoios,  in  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  the  follow- 
ing August,  ^  not  without  some  surprise^  that  an  appropriatioa 
of  two  millions  was  wanted  to  porohase  Fkxrida.  He  told  the 
President  without  rewrve  that  be  would  never  ^;rse  to  such  a 
measure,  because  the  mooqr  had  not  been  asked  for  in  the  mea- 
sage;  that  he  could  not  coosfnt  to  shift  upon  his  own  dioulders 
or  those  of  the  House  the  proper  responsibility  of  the  Executive; 
but  that  even  if  the  moocy  had  been  explicitly  demanded  he 
should  have  been  averse  to  granting  ft,  because,  after  the  total 
failure  of  every  attempt  at  negotiation,  such  a  step  would  dia- 
grace  us  forever.^ 
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This  opposition  of  ,  Mr,  Bandolph  endangered  the  whole 
scheme.  Mr.  Nicholson,  who  was  second  on  the  committee,  was 
a  close  friend  of  Bandolph,  and  more  or  less  influenced  hy  him, 
while  the  other  members  friendly  to  the  Administration  wanted 
the  weight  necessary  to  overbalance  the  chairman.  Nevertheless 
it  was  impossible  to  recede.  After  waiting  till  the  21st  Decem- 
ber for  Randolph  to  act,  Mr.  Nicholson  seems  to  have  interposed 
and  in  a  manner  obliged  him  to  meet  the  committee.  '^  As  they 
were  about  to  assemble,''  says  Decius,  '^  the  chairman  (Randolph) 
was  called  aside  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  whom 
he  retired,  and  who  put  into  his  hands  a  paper  headed '  Provision 
for  the  purchase  of  Florida.'  As  soon  as  he  had  cast  his  eyes 
on  the  title  the  chairman  declared  that  he  would  not  vote  a  shil- 
ling. The  Secretary  interrupted  him  by  observing,  with  his 
diaractcristic  caution,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  be  understood  as 
recommending  the  measure,  but,  if  the  committee  should  deem 
it  advisable,  he  had  devised  a  plan  for  raising  the  necessary 
supplies,  as  he  had  been  requested  or  directed  in  that  case  to 
do.  The  chairman  expressed  himself  disgusted  with  the  whole 
of  the  proceeding,  whidi  he  oonld  not  but  consider  as  highly 
disii^^enuous." 

Not  until  Jannaiy  3, 1806,  did  the  committee  report,  and  then 
its  report  provided  only  for  a  ^  war  posture,'^  and  not  for  pur- 
chase. The  House  now  proceeded  in  secret  aeasion  to  debate  the 
message,  and  then  at  last  Mr.  Randolph  flung  his  bomb  into  the 
midst  of  his  friends  and  followers.  Setidng  with  considerable 
dexterity,  but  with  extravagant  violence,  the  really  weak  pmnt 
in  Mr.  Jefierson's  message,  be  aaniled  the  Administntion,  or  at 
least  its  foreign  policy,  with  the  fury  of  a  nmrlman.  The  wbxAt 
Administration  phalanx  was  thrown  into  disorder  and  embittered 
to  exasperatioii ;  the  whole  eiSxst  proposed  from  the  negotiatioa 
was  destroyed  in  advance;  but  the  government  was  obliged  to 
go  on,  and  at  last  its  propositions^  in  spite  of  Randolph,  were 
carried  through  Congress. 

Although  the  actual  straggle  took  place  in  secret  session,  Ran- 
dolph lost  no  time  in  making  his  attack  public,  and  it  very  soon 
became  evident  that  the  true  object  of  his  hostilit)*  was  Mr. 
Madison.    On  the  6th  l^larch,  in  debating  the  non-importatioa 
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policy,  he  began  a  violent  assault  bj  assorting  that  he  had  asked 
the  Administration,  ''What  is  the  opinion  of  the  Cabinet?  •  .  • 
My  answer  was  (and  from  a  Cabinet  minister,  too), '  There  is  no 
longer  any  OabineL^  ^  On  the  15th,  he  developed  this  suggestion 
into  a  rhetorical  pan^yric  upon  Mr.  Gallatin  at  the  expense  of 
Mr.  Aladison ;  he  told  how  certain*  despatches  from  Europe  had 
arrived  at  the  State  Department  in  December,  and  how  Mr. 
Gallatin,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry,  had  told  him  at  a  later  time 
that  the  contents  of  these  despatches  had  not  yet  been  communi- 
cated to  the  Cabinet :  ^  It  was  when  I  discovered  that  the  head 
of  the  second  department  under  the  government  did  not  know 
they  were  in  existence,  mudi  lees  that  his  opinion  on  them  had 
not  been  consulted,  that  I  declared  what  I  repeat,  that  th&pe  is 
no  Cabinet  Ton  have  no  Oabinetl  What^  the  head  of  die 
Treasury  Department, — a  vigorous  and  commanding  rtatawianj 
a  practical  atatesman,  the  benefit  of  whooe  wisdom  and  experience 
the  nation  fondly  believes  it  always  obtained  before  the  great 
measures  of  the  govoimient  are  taken, — unacquainted  with  and 
ttncoDsulted  on  importantdeqiatdieB,— andyettalkof  aOiilMoet  I 
Not  merely  unantfulted,  but  igncnrant  of  the  documents.  •  •  •  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  thare  u  no  Oabmel^  when  I  see  a 
man  second  to  none  for  v^pntraa  underatanding  and  pndioal 
good  sense  ousted  from  it^ 

The  movement  was  an  insidious  one;,  calculated  to  tow  diatnut 
between  Mr.  Gallatin  and  Mr.  Madison ;-  but  to  judge  from  the 
tone  of  Mr.  Randolph's  letters,  even  as  far  back  as  Jun^  1803, 
it  was  an  understood  fact  with  him  and  with  Mr.  Gallatin  thai 
the  Administration  wanted  oohesk>n  and  co-operation,  and  it  ap- 
pears clearly  enough  that  at  kaat  so  far  as  the  Navy  Department 
was  concerned,  Mr.  Gallatin  made  this  a  suljeet  <i  repealed  re- 
monstrance  to  the  Plnendent  himadf,  although  he  never  made 
compbunt  against  Mr.  Madison,  and,  as  his  cofiespuudeDce 
shows,  he  was  fully  in  harmony  with  the  foreign  poliqr  pur- 
sued.^ That  he  agreed  with  Randolph  in  considering  the  Pkw- 
d^it  too  lax  in  discipline  seems  certain. 

Mr.  Gallatin  did  what  he  could  to  correct  the  impression  thus 

^  Ct  JsffwiOB  to  Wirt,  8d  Kay,  1811.    J«ff«non*k  Wriilnft,  vol.  r.  p.  608. 
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given,  and  Randolph  ^vas  obliged  ultimately  to  withdraw  his 
assertion,  or  at  least  essentially  to  qualify  it;  but  this  seems  to 
have  irritated  huu  into  making  another  similar  attack  on  the 
7th  April,  immediately  after  withdrawing  the  former  one:  "I 
wish,^'  said  he,  "  tlie  heads  of  departments  had  seats  on  tliis  floor. 
Were  this  tlie  case,  to  one  of  them  I  would  immediately  propound 
this  question :  Did  you  or  did  you  not,  in  your  cajxicity  of  a 
public  functionary,  tell  me,  in  my  capaci^  of  a  public  functionary, 
that  France  would  not  suffer  Spain  to  settle  her  differences  with 
us,  that  she  wanted  money,  that  we  must  give  her  money  or  take 
a  Spanish  or  French  war?  ...  I  would  put  this  question  to 
another  head  of  department:  Was  or  was  not  an  application 
made  to  you  for  money  to  be  conveyed  to  Europe  to  carry  on 
any  species  of  diplomatic  negotiation  there  ?  I  would  listen  to  his 
answer,  and  if  he  put  his  hand  on  his  heart  and  like  a  man  of 
honor  said.  No !  I  would  believe  him,  though  it  would  require  a 
great  atreteh  of  credulity.  I  would  call  into  my  aid  faith,  not 
reason,  and  believe  where  I  was  not  convinced.^' 

At  the  moment  this  was  said,  Mr.  Gallatin  was  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  and  £Ir.  Jackson,  of  Vii^nia,  at  once  asked  him 
whether  it  was  true  that  such  an  application  was  made.  He 
replied,  that  it  was  not,  and  explained  bow  the  mistake  arose. 
Mr.  Jackson  immediately  took  the  floor  and  repeated  his  words, 
dianicterising  the  cliarge  that  Mr.  Madison  had  attempted  to 
draw  money  out  of  the  Treasury  without  the  authority  of  law,  as 
^destitute  of  truth  and  foundation, — mark  the  expression ;  I  say 
it  is  destitute  of  tmth,''  evidently  courting  a  quarrel.  He  took 
care,  however,  to  relieve  Mr.  Galhitin  of  responsibility  for  these 
words,  while,  in  order  to  establish  the  fact  of  denial,  he  caused  a 
raolution  of  inquiry  to  be  adopted  by  the  House,  which  pro* 
doeed  a  categorical  reply  from  Mr.  Gallatin,  ^^that  no  ^applkaa- 
tion  has  been  made  to  draw  mtmey  from  the  Treasury  before  an 
appropriation  made  by  kw  for  that  purpose.'  The  drcumstanoes 
which  may  have  produced  an  impression  that  such  an  application 
had  been  made,  being  unconnected  with  any  matter  pertaining  to 
the  duties  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  are  not  pre- 
sumed to  come  i^-ithin  the  scope  of  the  information  required  from 
this  Department  by  the  House.'' 
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Meanwhile  Mr.  Grallatin  had  already  taken  measures  to  correct 
at  its  source  the  error  to  which  Mr.  Kandolph  was  giving  cur- 
renc^.^  It  appears  that  in  explaining  the  wishes  of  the  govern- 
ment to  two  New  York  members,  Geoi^  Clinton,  Jr.,  and  Josiah 
Masters,  Mr.  Gallatin  had  found  them  sceptical  in  r^ard  to  the 
propriety  of  the  proposed  action  of  Congress,  and,  in  order  to 
convince  them  that  the  President  and  Cabinet  were  in  earnest 
and  really  anxious  for  the  appropriation,  he  said  that  so  anxious 
were  they  as  to  have  actually  had  a  discussion  in  Cabinet,  before 
Congress  met,  whether  they  might  not  promise  in  the  negotiation 
to  pay  a  sum  down  without  waiting  for  action  from  Congress;  so 
anxious  were  they  that  Mr.  Madison^  although  the  bill  was  not 
yet  fairly  passed,  though  certain  to  pass  within  lees  than  a  week, 
had  alruuiy  requested  Mr.  Gallatin  to  buy  exchange.*  This  con- 
venation,  repeated  by  Mr.  Masters,  and  coming  to  the  ears  of 
John  Randolph,  produced  bis  solemn  inquiry  meant  to  imply 
that  Mr.  Madison  had  approadied  Mr.  Gallatin  with  a  proposi- 
tion to  take  money  iUegally  from  the  Treasury,  and  that  Mr. 
Gallatin  had  repelled  the  idea.  What  made*  this  noCioii  more 
absurd  was  that  the  first  proi)osition  ^vas  not  Mr.  Madison'^  but 
came  from  Mr.  Jefiferson;  only  by  jumbling  the  two  facto 
together  and  reckleasly  disregarding  every  means  of  better  in- 
forming himself,  had  BandoljA  succeeded  in  drugging  Mr. 
Madison  into  the  field  at  alL 

This  official  denial  and  private  correction  of  the  story,  afier^ 
wards  made  public  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  from  the  New  York 
member  to  his  constituents,  seem  to  be  sufficient  for  the  satisfiio* 
tion  of  all  parties.  Still,  the  innuendo  of  Bandolph  was  com- 
promising to  Mr.  Gallatin,  and  was  made  the  thane  of  kng- 
continued  attacks  upon  him.  Five  years  aflerwaids^  when  Mr. 
Madison  was  President  and  Gallatin  was  in  soce  need  of  sup* 
port,  Mr.  Jeflfenon  wrote  to  William  Wirt  a  letter  wmrmly 
defaiding  him  in  this  matter  as  in  otbefa.  He  said,  in  taking 
up  one  by  one  the  chaiges  that  Mr.  Gallatin  had  been  a  party 

1  Letter  to  George  Clintoa,  Jr.,  dated  6tli  April,  180Q.  TTrittagt,  vol.  I. 
p.  296. 

«  OallatiB*k  Writinp,  Endorsemeat  on  letter  of  O.  CUaton,  Jr.,  toL  L 
p.  296. 
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to  Bandolph's  opposition :  "  But  the  story  of  the  t\vo  millions ; 
Mr.  Gallatin  satisfied  us  that  this  affirmation  of  J.  B.  was  as 
unauthorized  as  the  fact  itself  was  false.  It  resolves  itself^  there* 
fore^  into  his  inexplicit  letter  to  a  committee  of  Congress.  As  to 
this,  mj  own  surmise  was  that  Mr.  Grallatin  might  have  used 
some  hypothetical  expression  in  conversing  on  that  subject^  which 
J.  B.  made  a  positive  one,  and  he  being  a  duellist,  and  Mr.  Gal- 
latin with  a  wife  and  children  depending  on  him  for  their  daily 
subsistence,  the  latter  might  wish  to  avoid  collision  and  insult 
from  sudi  a  man.'' 

There  are  occasions  when  defence  is  worse  than  attack.  If 
Mr.  Jefferson  thought  that  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  wanted 
the  moral  ooorage  to  speak  cot  at  the  risk  of  personal  danger, 
there  is  00  more  to  be  said  eo  far  as  concerns  Mr.  Jefferson ; 
but  in  regard  to  Mr.  Gallatin  the  suggestion  seems  to  be  com- 
pletely set  aside  by  two  considerations :  in  the  first  place,  the 
question  put  by  Bandolph  was  not  founded,  nor  even'  alleged  to 
be  founded,  on  his  own  conversations  with  Mr.  Gallatin,'  and 
therefore  not  he,  but  Mr.  Masters  alone,  had  the  right  to  call 
Mr.  Gallatin  to  account;  in  the  second  phuce,  Mr.  Gallatin's 
letter  was  very  explicit  on  one  point,  and  that  to  a  duellist  the 
essential  one;  it  flatly  and  cat^orically  contradicted  Bandolph's 
chai^  And  there  aeems  to  be  no  reason  why  Mr.  Bandolph 
m^t  not  have  founded  a  diallenge  on  that  contradiction  as 
wdl  as  on  any  other  had  he  felt  that  the  occasion  warranted  a 
duel. 

The  truth  is  tiiat  Mr.  Bandolph  at  this  time  might  have 
fought  as  many  duels  as  there  were  days,  had  he  wished  to  do 
80.  Bitter  as  his  tongue  was,  there  were  men  enough  who  were 
not  afnud  either  of  it  or  of  his  pistok.  Mr.  Galhitin,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  anxious  that,  if  possible,  Bandolph  should  not 
be  outkwed.  Until  Mardi,  1807,  at  all  events,  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means,  and  Mr.  Galbtin's  relations  with 
liim  must  be  nuuntained.  More  than  this,  there  was  absolutely 
no  other  member  on  the  Administration  side  of  the  House  who 

>  Bee  **  Dedos,  II.,"  Bicbmond  Enqairer,  November,  1806,  repnblUhed 
in  tbe  Aurora  for  26tb  Korembcr,  ISOC. 
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had  the  capacity  to  take  the  place  of  leader.  Even  in  October, 
1807,  when  Randolph  was  at  last  dethroned,  it  ^vas,  as  will  be 
seen,  much  against  Mr.  Gallatin's  will,  and,  as  he  well  knew, 
much  to  the  risk  of  public  interest  and  his  own  comfort  He 
would  rather  have  continued  to  tolerate  Randolph  than  to  trust 
the  leadership  of  the  House  in  the  hands  of  incompetent  men. 

Nevertheless,  this  conduct  of  Mr.  Randolph  necessarily  broke 
up  the  confidence  existing  between  him  and  Mr.  Gallatin,  and 
although  Randolph  was  never  one  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  declared 
enemies,  but,  on  the  contrary,  always  spoke  of  him  as  ''that 
great  man, — ^for  great  1^  me  call  him,"^  their  intimacy  ceased 
from  this  time.  In  July,  1807,  Randolph  wrote  to  Joseph  H. 
Nicholson:  ''I  have  no  communication  with  the  great  folks. 
Gallatin  used  formerly  to  write  to  me,  bat  of  late  our  interooorse 
has  dropped.  I  think  it  b  more  than  two  years  since  I  was  in 
his  house.  How  this  has  happened  I  can't  teU,  or  rather  I  otm, 
for  I  have  not  been  invited  Uiere."  The  loss  was  all  the  more 
serious  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  because  at  this  same  moment  Jmm  ^\  TT. 
Nicholson  left  the  House  to  accept  a  seat  on  the  bendi,  and 
thus  the  two  members  on  whom  he  had  most  depended  were 
beyond  his  reach.  A  oorresponding  Ion  of  personal  infloeoce 
was  inevitable;  bat  this  was  not  all;  the  Aurora,  while  shrewdly 
avoiding  direct  support  of  Randolph's  defection,  made  use  of  Ran- 
dolph's assertions  to  diaige  Mr.  Gallatin  with  what  amounted  to 
treason  against  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  at  last  Mr.  JefoioD  himadf 
had  to  interpose  to  reassure  Us  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the 
following  letter: 

JEFFBRSOK  TO  OALLATIK. 

WASHnroTov,  Oelober  12, 1806^ 
Dear  Sib, — ^Yoa  witnessed  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Ad- 
ministration the  malignant  and  long-continued  efforts  which  the 
Federalists  exerted  in  their  newspapere  to  produce  misander- 
standing  between  Mr.  Madison  and  myself.  These  failed  com- 
pletely.   A  like  attempt  was  afterwards  made  through  other 


>  866  lUndi^pb't  •|i66eb66  la  CoagreM  of  Hay  26, 1812,  sod  16Ui  April, 
1824. 
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channels  to  effect  a  similar  purpose  between  Greneral  Dearborn 
and  myself,  but  with  no  more  success.  The  machinations  of 
the  last  session  to  put  you  at  cross-questions  with  us  all  were  so 
obvious  as  to  be  seen  at  the  first  glance  of  every  eye.  In  order 
to  destroy  one  member  of  the  Administration,  the  whole  were 
to  be  set  to  loggerheads  to  destroy  one  another.  I  observe  in 
the  papers  lately  new  attempts  to  revive  this  stale  artifice,  and 
that  they  squint  more  directly  towards  you  and  myself.  I  can- 
not, therefore,  be  satisfied  till  I  declare  to  you  explicitly  that 
my  affection  and  confidence  in  you  are  nothing  impaired,  and 
that  they  cannot  be  impaired  by  means  so  unworthy  the  notice 
of  candid  and  honorable  minds.  I  make  the  declaration  that 
no  doubts  or  jealousies,  whidi  often  b^et  the  £m^  they  fear, 
may  find  a  moment's  harbor  in  either  of  our  minds.  I  have 
80  much  reliance  on  the  tuperior  good  sense  and  candor  of  all 
those  asBodated  with  me  as  to  be  satisfied  they  will  not  suffer 
either  friend  or  foe  to  sow  tares  among  us.  Our  Administration 
now  drawing  towards  a  dose,  I  have  a  sublime  pleasure  in  be- 
lieving it  will  be  distinguished  as  mudi  by  having  placed  itself 
above  all  the  passions  which  could  disturb  its  harmony,  as  by 
the  great  operadoos  by  whidi  it  will  have  advanced  the  well- 
bring  of  IbenatioD. 

Accept  my  affectionate  aalutatioos  and  assurances  of  my  con- 
stant and  unalterable  respect  and  attachment 

OALLATIK  TO  JBPFSB80H. 

WAiBtiroTOV,  IStb  October,  1806. 
D£AB  81B, — ^In  minds  solely  employed  in  honest  efforts  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  a  free  pec^le  there  is  but  little  room  left 
for  the  operatioQ  of  those  passioiM  idiidi  engender  doubts  and 
Jealouriea.  That  you  entertained  none  against  me  I  had  the 
most  perfect  cooviolion  before  I  received  your  note  of  yesterday. 
Of  your  candor  and  indulgence  I  have  experienced  repeated 
proofs ;  the  freedom  with  which  my  opinions  have  been  delivered 
has  been  always  acceptable  and  approved,  even  when  they  may 
have  happened  not  precisely  to  coincide  with  your  own  view  of 
the  subject  and  you  have  thought  them  erroneous.  But  I  am  not 
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the  less  sensible  of  your  kindness  in  repeating  at  this  juncture 
the  expression  of  your  confidence.  If  amongst  the  authors  of 
die  animadversions  to  which  you  allude  there  be  any  who  believe 
that  in  my  long  and  confidential  intercourse  with  Bepublican 
members  of  Congress^  that  particularly  in  my  free  communica- 
tions of  fadB  and  opinions  to  Mr.  Randolph,  I  have  gone  bqrond 
what  prudence  might  have  suggested;  the  occasion  necessarily  re- 
quired;  or  my  official  situation  stricdy  permitted^  those  who  are 
impressed  with  such  belief  must  be  allowed  to  reprove  the  indis- 
cretion, and  may  perhaps  honestly  suspect  its  motive.  For  those 
having  charged  me  with  any  equivocation,  evasion,  or  the  least 
deviation  fiom  truth  in  any  shape  whatever,  I  cannot  even  frame 
an  apology.  And,  without  cherishii^  resentment,  I  have  not  the 
charity  to  ascribe  to  purity  of  intention  the  Philadelphia  attadcs, 
whidi  indeed  I  expect  to  see  renewed  with  additional  vurulence 
and  a  total  disregard  for  truth.  I  am,  however,  but  a  secondary 
object,  and  you  are  not  leas  aware  than  myself  that  the  next 
Presidential  election  lurks  at  the  bottom  of  those  writings  and 
of  the  Omgrawional  dissensions.  [To  yxju  m)  w  A:>a  umy  U;  c a- 
preased  that  whenever  yon  shall  be  permitted  to  wididraw,  the 
dioice  may  fall  on  Mr.  Madison,  as  the  most  worthy  and  the 
most  capable.  But  I  kmow  that  on  that  point,  as  well  as  on  all 
others  which  relate  to  dections,  no  Executive  officer  ought  to 
interfere].* 

Much  more,  however,  do  I  lament  the  injury  whidi  the  Be- 
publican cause  may  reedve  from  the  divisions  amongst  its  friends 
in  so  many  difierent  quarters.  Sacrificing  the  publk  good  and 
their  avowed  principleB  to  personal  views,  to  {nide  and  fennt- 
ment,  they  afford  abundant  matter  of  triumph  to  our  opponents; 
they  discredit  at  all  events,  and  may  nltintttdy  ruin,  the  cause 
itself.  But  if  we  are  unable  to  oontrd  the  ooofficting  pawions 
and  jarring  interests  whidi  surround  os,  thqr  will  not  at  least 
affect  onr  conduct.  The  Administration  has  no  path  to  pursue 
but  to  continue  their  unremitted  attention  to  the  high  duties  en- 
trusted  to  their  care,  and  to  persevere  in  their  efforts  to  preserve 
peace  abroad,  and  at  home  to  improve  and  invigorate  onr  lepub- 

>  Omltt«d  In  final  draft 
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lican  institations.  The  most  ifiportant  object  at  present  is  to 
arrange  on  equitable  terms  our  differences  with  Spain.  Tiiat 
point  once  accomplished^  your  task  shall  have  been  satisfactorily 
completed,  and  those  you  have  associated  in  your  labors  will  be 
amply  rewarded  by  sharing  in  the  success  of  your  Administra- 
tion. From  no  other  source  can  any  of  them  expect  to  derive 
any  d^ree  of  reputation. 

With  sincere  re^>eot  and  grateful  attachment 

GALLATIN  TO  MARU  NICHOLSON. 

WASBuroTOV.  October  27,  180G. 
•  .  •  I  had  seen  the  piece  in  the  ^Enquirer'' to  wbid)  you  allude 
before  I  left  New  York.  To  be  abased  and  misunderstood  by 
politioalfriendsof  worth  is  not  pleasant,  but  the  great  question  in 
all  those  things  is:  Did  you  perform  your  duty,  and  did  you,  as  far 
as  you  were  aUe^  promote  the  public  good?  For,  woridly  as  you 
think  me,  rest  assured  that>  however  I  may  priae  public  opmion, 
it  is  not  there  that  I  seek  for  a  reward.  I  suspects— but  that  is 
solely  between  ourselveB — that  some  friends  of  John  Randolph, 
mortified  at  his  ocmduct  and  still  more  at  its  eflbct  on  his  conse- 
quence, would  wish  to  tbioHr  the  blame  of  his  excesses  oq  me; 
and  thati  on  the  other  hand,  a  weak  friend  of  the  Plwident  has 
felt  hurt  that  my  opinions  had  not  in  every  particular  coincided 
with  the  President'a.  To  those  joint  causes  I  ascribe  the  Vir- 
ginia attack.  Mr.  Jefferson,  thinking  that  I  might  be  hurt  by 
it,  wrote  me  the  enclosed  letter.  ...  It  affbidi  additional  proof 
of  the  goodnev  of  his  hearty  and  shows  that  he  is  much  above 
all  those  little  squabbka.  •  •  . 

In  order  to  foUow  oat  to  its  condasion  this  long  story  of 
John  Randolph's  sdiism,  it  has  been  necessary  to  leave  the 
laiger  questions  of  publio  interest  &r  bdiind.  Whatever  mis- 
statements of  fiwt  Randolph  may  have  made,  his  opinkm  on  one 
point  was  induUtably  correct :  Mr.  JefferMw's  Spanish  policy  in 
1805-6  was  feeble,  and  it  was  a  failure.  It  was  feeble  not 
because  it  proposed  the  purchase  of  Florida  from  France  or 
from  Spain^  but  beoaase  it  threatened  war  without  backing  its 
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threats  by  real  force.  The  situation  in  regard  to  England  was 
no  better.  To  the  very  serious  questions  of  impressments^  of 
the  annual  blockade  of  New  York,  and  of  the  lawless  proceed- 
ings of  the  British  ships  of  war,  was  now  added  the  settled 
determination  on  the  part  of  England  to  stop  the  prodigious 
increase  of  American  commerce  which  threatened  to  ruin  the . 
shipping  interests  of  Great  Britain.  For  this  purpose  an  old 
rule  of  the  war  of  1766  was  revived,  and  the  American  ship- 
ping engaged  in  the  hitherto  l^;al  trade  of  carrying  West  India 
produce  from  the  United  States  to  Europe  was  suddenly  swept 
into  British  ports  and  condemned.  All  the  resistance  that  Mr. 
Madison  could  ofler  was  a  pamphlet, — convincing  enough  as 
to  the  right,  but  not  equally  so  as  to  the  power,  of  the  United 
States.  OoDgreas,  however,  reinforced  it  by  a  non-importati<m 
act,  and  Mr.  Monroe  and  William  Pinkney  were  appointed  a 
special  oommissioii  to  negotiate. 

Meanwhile,  the  affiurs  of  Mr.  Galhtin's  own  Department 
had  suffered  no  dieck  or  misfortone.  His  report  of  December, 
1806,  showed  that  the  revenoe  had  risen  high  above  its  highest 
previous  mark,  to  112,672,000,  whidi,  with  the  produce  of  the 
Mediterranean  Fond  and  of  the  land  sales,  carried  the  receipts 
of  the  government  nearly  to  $14,000,000.  The  surplus  in  the 
Treasury,  after  meeting  all  the  regular  expenditures  and  navy 
deftciendeB,  Frendi  claims,  and  the  $1,760,000  of  the  Louisiana 
purchase  for  whidi  a  loan  had  been  anthorised,  woohl  still  ex- 
ceed one  million  dollars  on  a  reasonable  fstimatff.  The  reductkMi 
of  debt  had  already  readied  that  point  at  whidi  Mr.  Gallatin 

I  obliged  to  pause  and  impress  upon  Ooogress  the  idea  that  a 
cla^<  '»f  rlntio^  lay  Wfore  them;  four  years  more  of  the 
application  of  his  bybicia  would  pay  off  all  the  debt  that  was 
susceptible  of  immediate  payment;  the  rest  ooold  be  redeemed 
only  by  porchase,  or  by  waiting  nntfl  the  law  permitted  its 
redemptioii.  ^Should  droumstanoes  render  it  el^gibl^  a  cob- 
siderable  portkm  of  the  revenue  now  appropriated  for  that  pur- 
pose [payment  of  debt]  may  then,  in  conformity  with  existing 
provisions,  be  applied  to  other  otjects.'' 

Tlie  following  year,  1806,  was  still  more  proqierous.  The 
r^lar  revenoe  exceeded  $13,000,000;  the  recdpts  altogether 
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had  reached  the  sum  of  $14,500,000 ;  the  two  millions  appro- 
priated for  purchasing  Florida  had  been  supplied  out  of  surplus 
and  sent  abroad;  the  Tripolitan  war  was  over;  a  surplus  of 
$4,000,000  was  left  in  the  Treasury;  and  only  three  years 
remiuned  before  the  day  when  some  disposition  must  be  made 
of  the  excess  of  revenue. 

So  far  as  the  mere  financial  arrangements  for  this  event  were 
concerned,  Mr.  Grallatin  took  them  himself  in  charge.  He  aban- 
doned at  once  the  salt  tax,  which  produced  about  $500,000,  and 
he  proposed  to  continue  the  Mediterranean  Fund  only  one  year 
longer.  At  the  same  time  he  procured  the  passage  of  an  Act 
authorizing  him  to  convert  the  unredeemed  amount  of  the  old 
six  per  cent  deferred  stock,  representing  a  capitd  of  about 
$32,000,000,  and  die  three  per  cents,  (about  $19,000,000),  into 
a  six  per  cent  stock,  redeemable  at  six  months'  notice.  The 
inducements  offa^  to  the  holders  are  explained  in  Mr.  Galla- 
tin's letter  of  20th  January,  1806,*  to  John  Randolph,  diairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Conmiittee. 

The  greater  measures  of  public  policy  which  were  to  crown 
the  edifice  of  republican  govemmoit,  and  to  realise  all  those 
ideal  benefits  to  humanity  which  Mr.  Jefierson  and  his  friends 
aimed  at,  fell  of  necessity  and  properly  to  the  President's  diarge. 
Nowhere  in  all  tlie  long  coam  of  Mr.  Jefierson's  great  career 
did  he  appear  to  better  advantage  than  when  in  his  message  of 
1806  be  held  oat  to  the  country  and  the  world  that  view  of  ^is 
ultimate  hopes  and  a^iratioiis  for  national  development,  whidi 
was,  as  he  then  trusted,  to  be  his  last  bequest  to  mankind* 
Having  now  reached  the  moment  when  he  mnst  formally  an- 
nounce to  Ck>ngre8s  that  the  great  end  of  relieving  the  nation 
from  d^  was  at  length  within  readi,  and  with' it  the  doty  of 
establishing  true  repoblkan  government  was  fulfilled,  be  paused 
to  ask  what  use  was  to  be  made  of  the  splendid  fatore  thus 
disphyed  before  theoL  Should  they  do  away  with  the  taxes? 
Should  they  apply  them  to  the  building  up  of  armies  and  navies? 
Both  relief  from  taxation  and  the  means  of  defence  might  be 
sufficiently  obtamed  without  exhausting  their  resources,  and  still 

«  Slats  Papers,  Finance,  ii.  p.  S12. 
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the  great  interests  of  humanity  might  be  secured.    These  great 
interests  were  economical  and  moral;  to  supply  the  one^  a  system 
of  internal  improvement  should  be  created  commensurate  with 
the  magnitude  of  die  country ;  '^  by  these  <^>erations  new  chan- 
nels of  communication  will  be  opened  between  the  States^  the 
lines  of  separation  will  disappear,  thdr  interests  will  be  identi- 
fied,  and  dieir  union  cemented  by  new  and  indissoluble  ties.'' 
To  provide  for  the  other,  the  higher  education  should  be  placed 
among  the  objects  of  public  care;  ''a  public  institution  can 
alone  supply  dioee  sciences  whidi,  though  rarely  called  for,  are 
yet  neoeasaiy  tooomplete  the  cunde,  all  the  parts  of  which  con- 
tribute to  the  improvement  of  the  ooontiy  and  some  of  them  to 
''its  preservmtion*''    A  national  university  and  a  national  system 
i  of  internal  improvement  were  an  easential  part,  and  indeed  the 
i  lealication  and  fruit,  of  the  repoblican  theories  wbkik  Mr. 
,'  Jeflferson  and  his  awmriati^  pot  in  practice  as  their  ideal  of 
^  govenimeot* 

^  In  this  path  Mr.  Jefierson  and  Mr.  Gallatin  went  hand  in 
hand.  Tbeforaier,  indeed,  thought  an  amendment  of  the  Con- 
atitotioD  neoeaauy  in  order  to  bring  tfaeee  objects  within  the 
emunerated  powers  of  the  government,  while  Mr.  Gallatin,  here, 
as  in  regard  to  the  bank  and  the  T^oniaana  porohas^  found  no 
diffiealty  on  that  aoore;  bot  Mr.  JefferMO  looked  forward  to  the 
adoption  of  foch  an  amendment  before  the  three  yean'  interval 
had  eh^Med,  and  in  the  mean  while  Mr.  Gallatin  was  actually 
patting  hb  adiemes  into  operation.  The  first  report  of  the  com* 
missioiien  appointed  to  lay  out  the  Cumberland  Boad,  from  the 
Potomae  to  the  Ohio,  was  laid  before  Congreas  in  January,  1807. 
A  month  later  Coogreas  passed  the  act  under  whidi  the  coast 
aorv^  was  antboriaed,  and  appropriated  $60,000  to  oany  it  into 
effect  A  few  weeks  afterwards,  Senator  Worfhington,  of  Ohio^ 
one  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  dosest  friend^  eansed  a  resolutkm  to  be 
adopted  direoting  the  SeoreCaiy  of  the  T^raaaniy  to  prepare  and 
report  to  the  Senate  a  ganeral  acheme  of  internal  improvement 
Few  persons  have  now  any  ooneeption  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  scheme  thus  originated.  The  nniversity  was  but  a  trifle^ 
which  Mr.GaUatin  was  ready  to  take  upon  his  shoulders  at  once 
without  waiting  for  other  resouroca  than  he  already  had.    He 
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seemed  to  have  a  passion  for  organization.  The  land  system^ 
the  sinking  fund  system^  the  Cumberland  Boad^  the  coast  survey^ 
were  all  in  his  hands^  and  were,  if  not  exclusively  yet  essentially, 
oiganized  by  him.  He  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  creation 
of  a  new  scheme,  in  comparison  with  whidi  all  the  others  were 
only  fragments  and  playthings.  His  report  on  internal  improve- 
ments wai?  sent  in  to  the  Senate  on  the  12th  of  April,  1808,  after 
a  year's  preparation.  It  presented  a  plan  the  mere  outlines  of 
which  can  alone  find  place  here. 

According  to  this  sketdi,  the  projected  improvements  were 
classified  onder  the  foUoMring  heads : 

L  Those  parallel  with  the  sea-coast^  viz.,  c^ial&jaitting^  Cape 
Cod,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  North  Carolina,  so  as  to  make 
continuous  inland  navigation  along  the  coast  to  Onpe  Fear,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  13,000,000 ;  and  aj^^e^taropflkejj^fidJfoHn 
Maine  tojjbogpa,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $4,800,000. 

II.  Those  that  were  to  run  east  and  west^  viz.|  improvem^it 
of  the  navigation  of  four  Atlantic  rivers,  the  Susqudianna,  the 
Potomac,  the  James,  and  the  Santee,  and  of  four  corresponding 
western  rivers,  the  Alleg^iany,  the  Mooongahela,  the  Kanawha, 
and.  the  Tennessee,  to  the  hi^iest  pisotioBble  points,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $1,500,000;  and  the  connection  of  these  highest 
pcnnts  of  navigation  bjrfour  roads  across  the  Appalaohum  nmg^ 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $2,800,000;  and  finally,  a  canal  at  the 
falls  of  the  Ohio^  $300,000,  and  improvement  of  roads  to  Detrcnt^ 
8t  Louis,  and  New  Orleans,  $200,000. 

IIL  lliosethatweretoroniioithaiidiiorthwesttotbelakei^ 
viz.,  to  connect  the  Hudson  River  with  Lake  Cbamplab, 
$800,000;  to  connect  the  Hudson  Biver  with  Lake  Ontario  at 
Oswego  bjr  canal,  $2,200,000;  a  canal  round  Niagara  Falls^ 
$1,000,000. 

IV.  Local  improvements^  $3,400/)00. 

The  entire  estimated  eacpense  was  $20,000,000;  by  an  appro* 
priation  of  %2fiOOflOO  a  year  the  whole  might  be  accomplished 
in  ten  years;  by  a  system  of  selling  to  private  parties  the  stodc 
thus  created  by  the  government  for  turnpikes  and  canals,  the 
fund  might  be  made  itself  a  permanent  resource  for  fiirther 
improvements. 
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Naturally  the  improvemaitB  thus  contemplated  were  so  laid 
out  as  to  combine  and  satisfy  local  interests.  The  advantage 
which  Mr.  Gallatin  proposed  to  gain  was  that  of  combining 
these  interests  in  advance^  so  that  thej  should  co-operate  in  one 
great  system  instead  of  wasting  the  public  resources  in  isolated 
efforts.  He  wished  to  fix  the  policy  of  government  for  at  least 
tenyearsy  and  probably  for  an  indefinite  time,  on  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  internal  improvements^  as  be  had  already  succeeded  in 
fixing  it  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  debt  By  thus  establishing 
a  complete  national  system, to  be  executed  by  d^rees^  the  whole 
business  of  annual  chaffering  and  log-rolling  for  local  appropri- 
ations in  CongreeSy  and  all  its  consequent  onrruptione  and  incon- 
sistendeSy  were  to  be  avoided* 

Nor  dbl  Mr.  Gallatin  in  making  tfaeee  propositioos  overlook 
the  pressing  neoeasity  of  providing  for  the  oatkHial  defence.  His 
anticipated  anrplus  exceeded  five  millioiM  of  doUarsy  and  he  in- 
tended that  while  two  millions  were  annually  set  aside  f<M*  inter- 
nal improvements,  the  other  tliree  millions  should  be  applied 
aimultaneoqidy  for  anenalsy  magaiioei^  ud  fortifioatimSy  or,  if 
desired,  for  building  a  navy,  while  even  firom  a  military  pwit 
of  view  the  proposed  roads  and  onab  were  as  essential  as  arms, 
forts,  or  ships  to  national  defence.  In  one  ngpedf  however, 
Mr.  Gallatin  diffisred  rather  widdy  firom  Mr.  Jefferaon,  and  this 
differenceofoinnioD  concerned  a  cardinal  point  of  the  President's 
policy.  The  fiunous  gun-boat  sdieme,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  creation  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Bobert  Smith,  took  shape 
during  the  winter  of  1806-7,  in  a  speeial  mw— ge,  dated  Feb> 
ruary  10,  which  recommended  the  immediate  building  of  two 
hundred  gun-boats.  When  the  draft  of  this  messsge  was  sent 
to  Mr.  Gallatin  for  his  criticisms,  he  wrote  that  he  was  ^devly 
of  opinion"  there  was  no  necessity  for  building  so  many  of  these 
vessels,  and  he  urged  that  the  seventy^tiirse  akvady  in  cootm  of 
oonstructkm  were  more  than  enoogli  in  a  time  of  peace.  ^Of 
all  the  qiecies  of  forae  which  war  nmj  leqaire,— armies,  ships 
of  war, fortificatioiis, and  gun-boat^  ■there  is  nooe  which  can 
be  obtained  in  a  shorter  notice  than  gun-boats,  and  none  there- 
fore that  it  is  lessnecessaiyto  provide  beforehand.  I  thbk  that 
within  sixty  days,  periiaps  half  the  time^  each  of  the  seaporte 
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of  BoetoDy  New  York^  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  might  build 
and  fit  out  thirty,  and  the  smaller  ports  together  as  many,  espe- 
cially if  the  timber  was  prepared  beforehand.  But  beyond  that 
preparation  I  would  not  go,  for  exclusively  of  the  first  expense 
of  building  and  the  interest  of  the  capital  thus  hud  out,  I  appre- 
hend that,  notwithstanding  the  care  which  may  be  taken,  ihey 
will  in&llibly  decay  in  a  given  number  of  years,  and  will  be  a 
perpetual  bill  of  costs  for  repairs  and  maintenance/^  ^ 

Mr.  Jefferson's  reply  to  diis  argument  will  be  found  in  hia 
letter  of  February  9, 1807,  to  Mr.  Gallatin.  When  he  fiurly 
mounted  a  hobby-horse  he  rode  it  over  all  opposition,  and,  of  all 
hobby-4K>rBes,  gun4>oatB  happened  at  this  time  to  be  his  fiivorite. 
He  insisted  that  the  whole  two  hundred  must  be  built,  for  five 
reasons :  1.  Because  they  could  not  be  built  in  two,  or  even  in 
six,  months.  2.  Because,  in  case  of  war,  the  enemy  would  de- 
stroy them  on  the  stocks  in  New  York,  Boston,  Norfolk,  or  any 
seaport  3.  ''The  first  apenJdoai  of  war  fay  an  enterprising 
enemy  would  be  to  sweep  all  oar  seaports  of  their  vessels  at 
least''  4.  The  expense  of  their  preservation  would  be  nothing. 
6.  The  expense  of  constmotion  would  be  less  than  supposed.* 

Mr.  Jefierson  was  a  great  man,  and  like  other  great  men  he 
oocasiooally  committed  great  foUies,  yet  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  in  the  whole  course  of  his  life  he  ever  wrote  anything 
much  more  absurd  than  this  letter.  When  war  came,  eaidx  of 
his  three  former  reasons  was  shown  to  be  an  error,  and  I<mg 
before  the  war  arrived,  his  two  condoding  reasons  were  ccmtra- 
dicted  by  facts.  These  letters  were  written  in  February,  1807. 
In  June,  1809,  barely  two  yean  later,  the  then  Secretary  of  the 
Navy^  Paul  Hamilton,  reported  that  176  gun-boats  had  been 
built,  of  whidi  24  only  were  in  actual  service.  The  aggregate 
expense  to  that  date  had  been  |1,700,000,  or  about  $725,000 
a  year;  while  the  reader  will  remember  that  the  whole  navy 
expenditure  for  1807  was  $1,722,000,  and  in  1808  nearly 
$1,900,000,  against  the  modest  $660,000  which  had  been  agreed 
upon  at  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Administration.  Any 
one  who  is  curious  to  see  how  far  Mr.  Gallatin's  opinion  as  to 

>  Oallatin's  Wriihigt,  1.  8M.  •  J«ff«non's  Writlngt,  t.  42. 
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the  '^perpetual  bill  of  costs  for  repairs''  was  oorrect^  may  refer 
to  Paal  Hamilton's  letter  of  June  6, 1809,  to  die  Senate  ccnn- 
mittee.*  Ebd  all  this  expenditure  improved  the  national  de- 
fencesi  the  waste  of  money  would  have  seemed  less  outrageous 
even  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  who  was  its  chief  victim;  bu^  as  most  naval 
officers  expected,  the  gun-boats  were  in  some  respedB  positivdj 
mischievous,  in  others  of  very  little  use,  and  they  were  easily 
destroyed  by  the  enemy  whenever  found.  At  the  end  of  the  war 
such  of  them  as  were  not  already  captured,  burned,  wrecked,  or 
decayed  were  quietly  broken  up  or  sold.* 

FHends  and  enmnies  have  long  since  agreed  that  Mr.  Jeflfer- 
son's  gun4xMits  were  a  grievous  mistake.  How  decidedly  Mr. 
Qallatin  remonstrated  against  the  development  given  to  this 
policy,  may  be  seen  in  the  letter  of  whidi  a  portion  has  been 
quoted.  He  strongly  urged  that  no  moie  gun4xMitB  sboold  be 
built  till  ihty  were  wanted,  and  he  begged  Mr.  Jeflferson  to  let 
Congress  dec^e  idiether  they  were  wanted  or  not  Mr.  Jeffiy- 
son  did  not  take  the  advice,  and,  m  nsualy  Mr.  Qallafin  was  the 
one  to  suffer  for  the  mistakes  of  his  diief ;  the  gun4xMU8  lasted 
long  enough  to  give  him  great  trouble  and  to  be  one  of  the 
principal  means  of  bankrupting  the  T^raasoiy  even  before  the 
war;  unfortunately,  he  had  exhansted  his  atrength  in  oom- 
plaints  of  the  Navy  Dqiartment;  he  had  Bpokai  agftin  and 
again  in  language  which  for  him  was  without  an  example;  in 
the  present  instance  he  had  Mr.  Jeflfenoo  himself  for  his  strongest 
exponent,  and  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  submit 

With  this  exception,  one  merely  of  detail  and  judgment,  Mr. 
Gallatan  seems  to  have  cordially  supported  the  comprehciisivv 
sdieme  which  the  Administntion  of  Mr.  JeflferMO  pointcfd  out 
to  Coi^;ress  as  the  goal  of  its  k»g  pilgrimage.  Six  years  of 
frugali^  and  patience  had,  as  it  oooeeived^  fixed  bcjood  question 
the  republicanism  of  national  diaraoter,  eslablUied  a  politioal 
sjrstem  puiely  American,  and  sealed  thb  result  by  redooinf  the 
national  debt  until  its  qltimala  extinction  was  in  fbll  view.  To 
fix  the  future  course  of  the  rqrablican  sjrstem  tbos  establidied 

>  Bute  P^Mft,  xlv.  IM. 

*  Under  tbe  Ael  of  Coofmt  of  February  S7,  ISUw 
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was  a  matter  of  not  less  importance,  was  perhaps  a  matter  of 
much  greater  difficulty,  than  the  task  already  accomplished.  To 
make  one  comprehensive,  permanent  provision  for  the  moral 
and  economical  development  of  the  people,  to  mark  out  the  path 
of  progress  with  precision  and  to  enter  upon  it  at  least  so  far  as 
to  make  subsequent  advance  easy  and  certain,  this  was  the  high- 
est statesmanship,  the  broadest  practical  phihinthropy.  For  diis 
result  Mr.  Gallatin,  in  the  ripened  wisdom  of  his  full  manhood, 
might  fairly  say  that  his  life  had  been  well  spent 

For  a  time  he  saw  the  prijse  within  his  grasp ;  then  almost 
in  an  instant  it  was  dashed  away^  and  the  whole  fabric  he  had  so 
laboriously  constructed  fell  in  ruins  before  his  qres.  That  such  a| 
disaster  ahoold  have  overwhelmed  him  at  last  was  neither  bisi 
fault  nor  that  of  Mn  Jeflerson;  it  was  the  result  of  forces  which] 
neither  he  nor  any  other  man  or  combination  of  men,  neither  his; 
policy  nor  any  other  policy  or  resource  of  human  wisdom,  could  j 
ocmtroL  In  the  midst  of  the  great  crash  with  whidi  the  whole^ 
structure  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Administration  toppled  over  and 
broke  to  pieces  in  its  last  days,  there  is  ample  room  to  criticise 
and  condemn  the  theories  on  whidi  he  acted  and  the  measures 
which  be  nsod,  but  few  critics  would  now  be  bold  enough  to  say 
that  any  poliqr  or  any  measure  could  have  prevented  that  disaster. 

The  story  is  soon  told  Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr.  William  Pink- 
ney,  appointed  as  a  special  commission  to  n^otiate  with  the 
government  of  Great  Britain,  b^an  their  labors  in  July,  1806. 
They  were  fortunate  enough  to  find  die  British  government  in 
friendly  hands,  for  thqr  happened  to  fall  upon  the  short  adminis-^ 
tratioDofMr.Fox.  With  mndi  difficulty  tfiqr  negotiated  a  treaty 
which  was  s^ned  on  the  last  day  of  the  year.  This  treaty  was 
doabtlesB  a  bad  treaty;  not  so  bad  as  that  of  Mr.  Jay,  but  still 
vttj  nnsatisfartiwy,  and,  what  was  worse,  the  British  government^ 
by  a  formal  note  appended  to  it,  reserved  the  r^t  to  render  it 
entirely  nugatory  if  the  United  States  did  not  satisfy  Great 
Britain  that  she  would  resist  the  maritime  decrees  of  France^ 
Whether,  under  these  dreumstances,  the  treaty  wm  worth  accept-* 
ing,  is  doubtful ;  whether  Mr.  Jefferson  erred  in  insisting  upon 
modifications  of  it,  may  be  a  question.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Ad- 
ministratum  concurred  in  sending  it  bade  to  England  tor  essential 
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changes,  and  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  undaunted  by  his  previous  fail- 
ure to  influence  France  by  fear  of  his  alliance  with  England, 
now  expected  to  control  England  by  fear  of  his  alliance  with 
France.  ^^  It  is  all-important  that  we  should  stand  on  terms  of 
the  strictest  cordiality^'  with  France,  he  wrote  to  Paris  in  an- 
nouncing his  treatment  of  the  British  treaty ;  but  this  cordiality 
was  to  go  no  further  than  friendly  favors.  ^  I  verily  believe,'' 
he  wrote  at  the  same  time,^  '^  that  it  will  ever  be  in  our  power  to 
keep  so  even  a  stand  between  England  and  France  as  to  inspire 
a  wish  in  neither  to  throw  us  into  the  scale  of  his  adversary." 

Never  did  a  man  deceive  himself  more  miserably ,  for  even  while 
he  wrote  these  lines  the  government  of  England  was  revarting 
to  its  policy  of  crushing  the  oommeroial  gnmth  of  America. 
Mr.  Fox  was  dead;  a  new  Administration  had  oome  into  power^ 
strongly  retrograde  in  policy,  and  with  George  Oanning  for 
its  soul.  Whatever  the  errors  or  faults  of  Mr.  Panning  may 
have  been,  timidity  was  not  <»e  of  them,  and  the  diplomatio 
ingenuity  of  Mr.  Jeflferson^  with  its  fedde  attempts  to  play  off 
France  against  England  and  England  against  France^  was  the 
last  policy  be  was  likely  to  teepecL  Even  the  American  who 
reads  the  histoiy  of  the  year  1807,  seeing  the  brutal  direotnesi 
with  which  B£r.  Panning  kidced  Mr.  Jeffenon'a  diplomacy  cot 
of  his  path,  cannot  but  fed  a  certain  re^eoi  for  the  Fjiglishman 
mingled  with  wrath  at  his  insolent  aaicaam.  From  the  moment 
Mr.  Canning  and  his  party  assomed  power,  the  fiite  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's Administration  was  sealed;  nothiqg  be  ooold  do  oreoold 
have  done  could  avert  it;  England  was  determined  to  recover 
her  eommeroe  and  to  take  back  her  aeanMn,  and  America  could 
not  retain  either  by  any  means  whatever;  she  had  no  alternative 
but  submission  or  war,  and  either  subnuasioQ  or  war  was  equally 
fatal  to  Mr.  Jefferson's  Administratkm.  Mr.  Panning  cared 
little  whidi  course  she  took,  but  he  believed  abe  would  aobmit 

The  first  intimation  of  the  new  state  of  afiaies  came  in  an 
unexpected  and  almost  accidental  shape.  The  winter  of  1806->7 
had  passed,  and,  so  far  as  Poogreas  was  eoooemed,  it  had  pMsed 
without  serious  conflicts.    Burr's  wikl  expedition  had  startled 

>  To  T«oeli  OoM,  S7th  lUi«k,  1807. 
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and  excited  the  ooontry^  bot  this  episode  had  no  s^^ecial  connec- 
tion with  anything  actual ;  it  was  rather  a  sporadic  exhibition  of 
the  personal  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Burr  and  his  lurid  imagination. 
Congress  adjourned  on  the  3d  March,  1807 ;  as  the  summer  ad- 
vanced,  Mr.  Gallatin  went  with  his  family  to  New  York ;  on  the 
26th  June  he  was  suddenly  summoned  back  to  Washington  by 
a  brief  note  from  Mr.  Je£ferson  announcing  the  capture  of  the 
American  frigate  Chesapeake  by  the  British  ship-of-war  Leopard. 

The  story  of  this  famous  events  ^ich  more  than  any  other 
single  cause  tended  to  exasperate  national  jealousies  and  to  make 
England  and  America  permanently  hostile,  is  told  in  every  Amer- 
ican sdiool  histoiji  and  will  probably  be  fiuniliar  to  every  school- 
boy in  the  United  States  for  generations  yet  to  come.  Even  time 
is  slow  in  erasing  the  memory  of  these  national  humiliationS|  and 
the  ringnlar  spectacle  has  been  long  presented  of  a  great  nation 
preserving  the  living  memory  of  a  wrong  that  the  offending 
nation  hardly  noticed  at  die  time  and  almost  immediately  forgot 
The  reason  was  that  in  this  instance  the  wrong  was  a  cruel  and 
(Tnical  commentary  on  all  the  mistakes  of  our  national  policy; 
h  gave  the  sentence  of  death  to  the  favorite  dogmas  and  doctrines 
of  the  American  Administration,  and  it  was  a  practical  demon- 
stration of  their  absnrditjr,  the  more  mortifying  because  of  its 
incontestable  oomplefeness. 

Mr.  Gallatin  hastened  to  Washingtob,  sickened  by  anxmty  and 
responsibility;  his  state  of  mind  and  that  of  his  political  friends 
may  be  shown  by  a  few  eztrncti  from  his  papers: 

OALLATOr  TO  HIS  WIFE. 

Wiksanrennr,  lOth  Jolj,  1807. 
•  •  •  I  m  afirmid  that  in  common  with  many  nxwe  yonr  feel- 
ings prevent  your  taking  a  eorrect  view  of  oor  political  situation. 
To  Bpnm  at  negotiation  and  to  tremble  for  the  fate  of  New  York 
are  not  veiy  consistent  But  eveiyperKm  not  blinded  by  pamon 
and  totally  ^orant  of  the  laws  and  usages  of  civilised  nations 
knows  tlttity  whenever  injuries  are  received  from  suboitlinate 
officersi  satisfaction  is  demanded  from  the  government  itself  before 
reprisals  are  made;  and  that  time  to  receive  our  property  from 
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abroad  and  to  secure  our  harbors  as  well  as  we  can  is  of  impor- 
tance to  US;  can  any  one  doubt  in  New  York  ?  It  is  our  duty  to 
ask  for  reparation^  to  avert  war  if  it  can  be  done  honorably,  and 
in  the  mean  while  not  to  lose  an  instant  in  preparing  for  war. 
On  the  last  point  I  doubt^  between  ourselves,  whether  eveiything 
shall  be  done  which  ought  to  be  done.  And  for  that  reason  alone 
I  wish  that  Congress  may  be  called  somewhat  earlier  than  ia  now 
intended.  The  President  wishes  the  call  for  the  last  of  October. 
I  had  at  first  proposed  the  middle,  but  from  various  circumstances 
I  now  want  an  immediate  call.  The  principal  objection  will  not 
be  openly  avowed,  but  it  is  the  unhealthiness  of  this  city.  I  am 
glad  to  see  the  spirit  of  the  people,  but  I  place  but  a  moderate 
degree  of  confidence  on  those  first  declarations  in  which  many 
act  from  the  first  impulse  of  their  feelings,  more  frum  sympothy 
or  fear,  and  only  a  few  from  a  calm  view  o£  the  sulgeot  I  think 
that  I  have  taken  such  a  view,  probed  the  extent  <k  the  dangers 
and  evils  of  a  war,  and,  though  fully  aware  of  both,  will  perhaps 
persevere  longer  under  privations  and  evils  than  many  others. 
Our  commerce  will  be  destroyed  and  oar  revenue  nearly  annihi- 
lated. That  we  must  encounter;  but  bur  resouroes  in  money  and 
men  will  be  sufficient  considerably  to  distress  the  enemy  and  to 
defend  ourselves  eveiywhere  but  at  sea.  I  have,  in  a  national 
point  of  view,  but  one  subject  of  considerable  tineasiness^  and 
that  is  New  York,  which  is  now  entirely  defencdesB^  and  from  its. 
situation  nearly  indefensible.  This  last  idea  I  keep  altogether  to 
myself.  I  think  that  I  increased  my  sickness  by  intensity  of 
thinking  and  not  sleeping  at  nigliUs  I  certainly  grew  better  as 
aoon  as  my  plans  were  digested,  and,  except  as  to  New  York,  I  fed 
now  very  easy,  provided  that  our  resources  shall  be  applied  with 
ability  and  in  the  proper  direction.  In  the  mean  while  the  ships 
on  our  coast  may  accelerate  hostilitieB.  This  we  will  tiy  to  avoids 
and  so  will  Mr.  Erakine,  who^  having  neither  oiden  nor  advice 
from  bis  government  on  this  sulgect,  cannot  be  very  easy  and  will, 
not  be  veiy  infloentiaL  (Admiral  Berkeley's  order  is^  very  ooii- 
OQsly,  drawn  and  dated  as  far  back  as  Ist  June.)  But  I  think 
that  these  hostilities  will  be  confined  to  blockade  and  captures  till 
they  receive  new  instructioDS,  and  that  New  York  has  no  imme- 
diate danger  to  apprehend.  At  all  events^  against  such  a  force  tt 
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may  be  defended.    The  difficulty  is  in  case  a  fleet  of  ten  ships  of 

the  line  shall  attack  it  .  .  . 

14th  July,  1807. 

...  Of  oar  public  affidrs  I  have  nothing  new  to  say.  It  is 
probable  that  the  attack  on  our  frigate  was  not  directly  author- 
ized by  the  British  government;  it  is  certain  that  the  subsequent 
acts  of  the  commodore  in  the  vicinity  of  Norfolk  were  without 
any  order  even  from  his  admiral.  But  from  the  character  and 
former  orders  of  the  last-mentioned  (Berkeley)  it  is  probable 
thaty  considering  the  proclamation  as  hostile,  he  will  order  all 
merchant  vessels  on  our  coast  to  be  taken  and  the  Chesapeake 
to  be  bk)ckaded.  They  will  not  venture  on  any  hostilities  on 
shore  until  thqr  receive  orders  from  Great  Britain;  for  thdr 
naval  aRogance  indaces  them  to  make  unfounded  distinctions 
between  what  is  legal  on  land  or  on  water  even  within  our 
jurisdbticmy  and  they  have  not  really  sense  or  knowledge  «KMigh 
to  fed  that  their  present  oooduct  within  the  Chesapeake  is  as 
much  an  actual  invaaon  as  if  an  army  was  actually  landed. 
Upon  the  whole^  you  will,  I  am  perBuadedi  have  time  to  do 
whatever  is  prMlicable  for  the  defence  of  New  York.  I  have 
seen  Mr.  EfBtdne,  whom  I  treated  with  more  dvility  than  cor- 
diality; but  I  coaM  not  bdp  it  I  believe  that  be  is  mudi 
embamssed  between  what  is  right  and  his  fear  of  the  naval 
offioen  and  of  his  own  govemmenL 

VATHAnn  MACOV  TO  OALLATIK. 

BucE  Sranro,  12tb  J0I7, 1807. 
81B,— The  attack  of  the  British  on  the  Chesapeake  and  thdr 
subsequent  oondoct  near  Norfolk  has  much  irritated  eveiy  one 
here^  and  all  are  anzioiiB  to  learn  what  the  President  intends  to 
do.  From  the  tenor  of  his  prodamation  I  suppose  he  intends 
to  have  a  representation  made  to  the  British  government,  and, 
in  ease  that  does  not  produce  the  deshfed  effect,  to  order  our 
ministen  bome^  and  in  the  mean  time  to  have  all  the  prepara- 
tiofis  for  war  he  can  ready.  I  abo  suppose  firom  the  proclama- 
tion that  Congress  will  not  be  called  until  he  hears  from  London, 
unless  there  diould  be  a  diange  in  the  state  of  affiiirs.  •  .  . 
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If  war  must  be,  we  ought  to  prosecute  it  with  the  same  zeal 
that  we  have  endeavored  to  preserve  peaoe^  and  by  great  exer- 
tions convince  the  enemy  that  it  is  not  from  'fear  or  cowardice 
that  we  dread  it.  But  peace,  if  we  can  have  it,  is  always  best 
for  us,  and  if  the  Executive  can  get  justice  done  and  preserve 
it,  that  Executive  will  deserve  the  thanks  of  every  democrat 
in  the  Union. 


JOSEPH  H.  NICHOLSON  TO  GALLATIN. 

Cbbstxbfikld,  14Ui  Jalj,  1807. 
Dbab  SiBy — .  •  •  We  are  looking  with  great  anxiety  towards 
Washington  for  the  measures  to  be  adopted  by  the  government 
For  myself  I  consider  a  war  inevitably  and  almost  wish  for  it 
An  unqualified  submission  to  Britain  would  not  be  more  de- 
grading than  forbearance  now.  The  Ministiy  may  probably, 
and  I  think  will,  disavow  the  late  act  of  tfadr  officer ;  but  th^ 
are  insults  and  injuries  for  which  neither  an  individual  nor  a 
nation  can  aocqpt  an  apology.  I  bad  hoped,  therefore,  that  Mr. 
Erskine  would  have  been  ordered  home  and  our  own  envoys 
recalled.  Nothing  is  now  left  to  negotiate  on.  No  man  ever 
saved  his  honor  who  opened  a  negotiation  for  it  It  is  no  sub- 
jeot  of  barter.  If  Tarquin  had  bqgged  pardon  of  Oollatinus 
for  ravishing  his  wife,  I  think  it  would  not  have  been  granted. 
At  all  events  we  eannot,  cr  at  least  ought  not,  negotiate  till  our 
seamen  are  restored.  In  1764,  when  France  took  possession  of 
Turk's  Island,  her  minister  at  the  Court  of  London  proposed  to 
nqjotiate  for  some  claims  that  his  master  had  upon  it  Geoige 
Graiville  told  him,  ''We  will  not  bear  you;  we  will  listen 
lo  nothing  while  the  island  is  in  your  possession.  Restore  it, 
and  we  will  then  Lear  what  yoo  have  to  say.*'  It  was  instanta- 
neooaly  given  ap.  I  wis'i  Mr.  Jefferson  would  read  the  histoiy 
of  that  tnnsaetion,  and  also  Lord  Chatham's  celdiirated  speedi 
on  the  business  of  Falkland  Isknds.  Each  furnishes  an  ad- 
miraUe  lesson  for  the  present  moment  But  one  feeling  per* 
vades  the  nation.  All  distinctions  of  federalism  and  democracy 
are  vanished.  The  people  are  ready  to  submit  to  any  deprivation, 
and  if.  we  withdraw  ourselves  within  our  own  shell,  and  torn 
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loose  some  thoasands  of  privateers,  we  shall  obtain  in  a  little 
time  an  absolute  renunciation  of  the  right  of  search  for  the 
purposes  of  impressment  A  parley  will  prove  fatal,  for  the 
menJiants  will  b^n  to  calculate.  They  rule  us,  and  we  should 
take  them  before  dieir  resentment  is  superseded  by  considerations 
of  profit  and  loss.  I  trust  in  God  the  Revenge  is  going  out  to 
bring  Monroe  and  Pinkn^  home. 


GALLATIN  TO  JOSEPH  H.  NICHOLSON. 

Washutotox,  ITih  July,  1807. 

Dear  Sir, — .  •  •  With  you  I  believe  that  war  is  inevitable, 
and  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  on  the  question  whether  the 
claims  of  the  parties  prior  to  the  attadc  on  the  Chesapeake  should 
be  a  subject  of  discnsrion.  There  were  but  two  courses  to  be 
taken :  either  to  consider  the  attadc  as  war  and  retaliate  accord- 
ingly, <Nr,  on  the  suppoaitioo  that  that  act  might  be  that  of  an 
unauthorised  oflBcer,  to  ask  amply,  and  without  discussion,  dis- 
avowal, satisfaction,  and  security  against  a  recurrence  of  outrages. 
The  result  will  in  my  opinion  be  the  saro^  for  Great  Britain  will 
not,  I  am  confident^  give  either  satisfaction  w  security ;  but  the 
latter  mode,  whidi,  as  you  may  ha\*e  perceived  by  the  President's 
prodamation  and  his  answer  to  military  corps,  has  been  adopted, 
was  recommended  not  <Nily  by  the  nature  of  our  Constitution, 
which  does  not  make  the  Proiident  arbiter  of  war,  bat  also  by 
the  practice  of  dviliaed  nations;  and  the  cases  of  Turk's  Island, 
Falkland  Islands^  Kootka  Soond,  etc,  are  in  point  in  that  re- 
spect Add  to  this  that  the  dissatisftotioa  cansed  by  that  cootm 
openUfis  only  ag^unst  the  Administratioa,  and  that  the  other  will 
produce  an  unanimity  in  support  of  the  war  which  wouM  not 
otherwise  have  existed*  It  will  also  make  oar  cause  completely 
popolar  with  the  Baltfe  powen^  and  may  create  new  enemies  to 
Britam  in  that  quarter.  Finally,  four  months  were  of  importance 
to  us,  both  by  diminishing  the  losses  of  oar  merdumts  and  for 
preparations  of  defence  and  attadt. 

I  will,  however,  acknowledge  that  on  that  particular  point  I 
have  not  bestowed  mudi  thought;  for,  having  omskiered  from 
the  first  moment  war  was  a  necessary  result,  and  the  preliminaries 
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appearing  to  me  but  matters  of  form,  my  faculties  have  been  ex- 
clusively applied  to  the  preparations  necessary  to  meet  the  times ; 
and  although  I  am  not  very  sanguine  as  to  the  brilliancy  of  our 
exploits,  the  field  where  we  can  act  without  a  navy  being  very 
limited,  and  perfectly  aware  that  a  war  in  a  great  d^ree  passive 
and  consisting  of  privations  will  become  very  irksome  to  the 
people,  I  feel  no  apprehension  of  the  immediate  result.  We  will 
be  poorer  bodi  as  a  nation  and  as  a  government;  our  debt  and 
taxes  will  increase,  and  our  progress  in  every  respect  be  inter- 
rupted* But  all  those  evils  are  not  only  not  to  be  put  in  com- 
petition with  the  independence  and  honor  of  the  nation,  they 
are,  moreover,  temporary,  and  very  few  years  of  peace  will  ob» 
literate  their  effects.  Nor  dp  I  laxm  whether  theawakening  of 
nobler  feelings  and  habits  than  avarice  and  luxury  might  not  be 
necessary  to  prevent  our  degenerating,  like  the  Hollanders,  into 
a  nation  of  mere  calottlatmB.  In  fact,  the  greatest  mischiefs  whidi 
I  apprehend  from  the  war  are  the  necessary  iiKarease  of  Execu- 
tive power  and  influence^  the  speculation  of  contractors  ;.:.  I 
JobbefB,  and  the  intiodoction  of  permanent  military  and  naval 
establiahmentk  •  •  • 


kathavhl  macok  to  oallatdt. 

Book  Spbuto,  Sd  Aofoft,  1807. 

•  •  •  Peace  is  everylluiig  lo  as,  eq>eciaUy  in  diis  part  of  the 
Unioii.  Here  the  thr«e  last  crops  have  been  uncommonly  short, 
and  the  iMt  the  shortest  of  the  three.  These  bad  crops  have 
oompelled  many,  who  were  both  careful  and  industrioos,  to  go 
in  debt  tot  bnitd  and  to  leave  their  merdiant  account  unpaid. 
If  the  Executive  shall  put  a  sstisfaototy  end  to  the  fracas  with 
Great  Britain,  it  will  add  as  modi  to  hb  reputation  as  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiaiia.  But  if  this  cannot  be  done^  we  must  try 
which  can  do  the  other  the  most  harm. 

I  soppoM  while  I  am  thinking  what  effect  the  war  umy  have 
on  my  neighbors  and  countrymoi,  you  are  engaged  in  calculating 
its  e^cts  on  the  payment  of  the  national  debt 

I  still  wish  peace,  but  if  this  be  denied  to  us  I  am  for  strong 
measures  against  the  enemy. 
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Until  it  was  quite  certain  whether  the  attack  on  the  Chesa- 
peake was  an  authorized  act^  government  could  only  prepare 
for  war.  Mr.  Jefferson  called  upon  his  Cabinet  for  written 
opinions^  and  Mr.  Grallatin  prepared  an  elaborate  paper  con- 
taining a  general  view  of  the  defensive  and  offensive  measures 
which  war  would  require.^  This  done^  and  temporary  arrange- 
ments made,  the  Cabinet  again  separated,  and  Mr.  Gallatin 
returned  to  New  York. 

Congress  was  called  for  the  26th  October,  1807,  and  the  Ad- 
ministration came  together  a  few  weeks  earlier  to  prepare  for  the 
meeting.  When  Mr.  Jefferson  sent  as  usual  the  draft  of  his 
message  for  revision,  Mr.  Qallatin  found  that  it  was  drawn  up 
"  rather  in  the  shape  of  a  manifesto  issued  against  Great  Britain 
on  the  eve  of  a  war,  than  such  as  the  existing,  undecided  state 
of  affidrs  seems  to  require.^  He  remonstrated  in  a  letter,  too 
long  to  quote,  but  of  much  historical  interest'  The  conclusion 
was  that  ''in  everjr  view  of  the  subject  I  feel  strongly  impressed 
with  the  propriety  of  preparing  to  the  utmost  for  war  and  carry- 
ing it  with  vigor  if  it  cannot  be  ultimately  avoided,  bat  in  the 
mean  while  paiaevering  in  that  caution  of  language  and  action 
which  may  give  us  some  more  time  and  is  best  calculated  to 
preserve  the  remaining  chance  of  peace,  and  most  consistent 
with  the  gttieral  system  of  yoiir  Administration.''  Mr.  Jeflfor- 
son  at  once  acceded  to  this  view. 


QALLATDT  TO  HIS  WIFS. 

WAiHiiroTOV,  aOtb  Oolobw,  1807. 
•  .  .Yamum  has,  mudi  against  my  wishes,  removed  Randolph 
from  the  Ways  and  Means  and  appointed  Oampbell,  of  Ten- 
nessee. It  was  improper  as  related  to  the  public  busbeai^  and 
will  give  me  additional  labor.  Vancandt  has  missed  the  derk- 
ship  of  the  Hoose,  and  lost  his  place,  from  Mr.  Randolph's 
dedaration  that  he  had  listened  to  and  reported  secret  debates. 
The  punislimenti  considering  its  consequences  oa  his  future 
prospects,  is  rather  hard.     (The  Pmident's  speech  was  origi- 

1  See  Wriiingt,  toL  I.  p.  S41.  t  Ibid.,  p.  SoS,  SUi  October,  1807. 
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nallj  more  warlike  tbjm  wis  neoeaBary,  but  I  gnooeedcd  in  geUu^ 
it  neotnlized;  this  between  i»;  but  it  wis  lodij;  for)  CongreBB 
k  eertainlj  pesoeablj  di^oeed.  •  •  • 

The  British  govemment^  bowever,  had  no  intention  of  making 
a  war  oat  of  die  Cheaqwake  affiur.  With  modi  dezteritjr  Mr. 
Pinning  used  this  acrident  for  his  own  parpoaes.  He  applied 
the  corb  and  qmr  at  the  flame  uMxnent  with  marvelloos  aodaciQr; 
disavowing  the  acts  of  the  British  naval  offioen,  he  evaded  the 
dfinand  of  oar  government  for  sstisfaciion,  and,  while  thns  show- 
ing  how  stemljr  he  meant  to  icpicss  what  he  diofle  to  consider 
oar  insoknoe,  he  sent  Mr.  Bose  to  Washington  to  amnse  Mr. 
Jelfeaon  with  ncgotiatioDSy  while  at  the  same  time  he  himadf 
oarried  oat  his  fixed  policy,  widi  triiich  the  affiur  of  the  Oiesa- 
peake  had  no  other  than  a  general  and  aecidental  eonnection. 
Contemptooosly  refasing  to  renew  negotiatioas  over  Mr.  Moo- 
roe^s  treaty^  at  the  very  moment  of  Mr.  Bosens  departure  to 
Washington  he  issoed  his  famoos  orders  in  ooondl  of  No- 
vember 11,  1807,  bj  whkh  the  chief  part  of  the  fmde  of 
America  with  the  continent  of  Europe  was^  with  one  stroke  of 
the  pen,  sappitssed. 

As  there  was  no  pretence  of  bw  or  prineq>le  under  whidi 
this  act  could  be  Justified,  Mr.  Chnning  pot  it  opon  the  ground 
of  retaliation  for  the  equally  outrageous  deerees  of  IVsnee;  bat 
b  fiKi  he  cared  very  little  vdiat  groand  it  was  ]daced  apon. 
The  act  was  in  its  nature  cne  of  war,  and,  as  a  war  measure  for 
the  protectioa  of  British  oommeroial  shipping  mpidly  disap- 
pearing before  French  regulations  and  American  competitioa, 
this  act  was  no  more  violent  than  anj  other  act  of  war.  Its 
troe  foundation  was  a  not  onwarranted  contempt  for  American 
national  dianicter.  As  Lord  Sidmouth,  who  disapproved  the 
orders  in  council,  wrote  in  1807:  ^li  is  in  vain  to  speculate  on 
the  result  when  we  have  to  bear  with  a  coontrjr  in  whidi  there 
k  little  authoritj  b  the  rulers,  ai^  m  little  publk  spirit  and 
virtue  b  the  people.  America  is  no  longer  a  bugbear;  there  is 
no  terror  b  her  threats.**'    America  had  her  rediess  if  shedioee 

*  Diary  sad  Corrttpondtoee  of  Lord  Colebottor,  IL  Itt. 
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to  take  it;  if  she  did  not  choose  to  take  it^  as  Mr.  CanniDg  would 
probably  have  argued,  it  could  only  be  because,  after  all,  it  was 
against  her  interest  to  do  so,  which  to  Mr.  Canning  was  the 
demonstration  of  his  own  problem.^ 

^  The  actual  aathor  of  the  orders  in  council  of  Novemher  11, 1807,  was 
Spencer  Perceval,  then  Attorney-General.  The  objects  he  had  in  view  are 
▼erjr  clearly  given  in  a  letter  written  bj  him  towards  the  end  of  that  month 
to  Charles  Abbot,  then  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Oommons,  afterwards 
Lord  Colchester: 

8PEN0BR  PBRCBYAL  TO  8PBAKBR  ABBOT. 

.  .  .  The  business  of  recasting  the  law  of  trade  and  navigation,  as  far  as 
belligerent  principles  are  oonoemed,  for  the  whole  world,  has  occupied  ma 
yery  unremittingly  for  a  long  time;  and  the  subject  Is  so  eztenslTe,  and  the 
eombinations  so  Tarloos,  that,  even  supposing  our  principles  to  be  right,  I 
cannot  hope  that  the  execution  of  the  principle  must  not  in  many  respects 
be  defective;  and  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  have  to  watch  it  with  new 
provisions  and  regulations  for  some  time. 

irads  tUher  from  «  British  port  or  with  «  BriiiMh  desHnatian^  igiohe  ytth 
teeted  mm  tmtek  m»  pouibU,  For  iM$  purpo^  all  the  countries  where  French 
influence  prevails  to  exclude  the  British  flag  shall  have  so  trade  but  to  or 
from  this  country  or  from  its  allies.  All  other  countries,  the  fliw  that 
remain  strictly  neutral  (with  the  exception  of  the  colonial  trade,  whidi 
backwards  and  forwards  direet  they  may  carry  on),  cannot  trade  but  throiigh 
this  being  done  as  an  ally  with  any  of  the  countries  connected  with  Franca. 
If,  therefore,  we  can  acoomplbh  our  purposes,  it  will  come  to  this,  that 
either  those  countries  will  have  no  trade,  or  they  must  be  content  to  acoopi 
It  through  us. 

This  is  a  formidable  and  tremendous  state  of  the  world ;  but  all  the  part 
of  it  which  is  particularly  harassing  to  English  interests  was  existing 
through  the  new  severity  with  whi<^h  Buonaparte's  decrees  of  exclusion 
against  our  trade  were  called  Into  action. 

Our  proceeding  does  not  aggravate  our  distress  from  H.  If  he  can  keep 
out  our  trade  he  will,  and  he  would  do  to  if  he  eoold,  Indtpaadent  of  mtr 
orders.  Our  orders  only  add  this  drcumstanee  i  they  say  to  the  enemy,  if 
you  will  not  have  mtr  trade,  as  far  as  we  can  help  it  yoa  shall  have  none. 
And  as  to  so  much  of  any  trade  as  yoa  can  carry  on  yourselves,  or  others 
carry  on  with  yoa  throagh  as.  If  you  admit  it  yoa  shall  pay  lor  it  The 
only  trade,  cheap  and  untaxed,  which  yoa  shall  have  shall  be  either  direet 
from  OS,  In  oar  own  prodoee  and  manufhctures,  or  Drom  oar  allies,  whose 
Increased  prosperity  will  be  an  advantage  to  us.  .  •  . 

Diary  and  Correspondence  of  Lord  Colchester,  vol.  11.  p.  184.  See  also 
tlie  Life  of  Spencer  Perceval,  by  Spencer  Walpole,  toL  I.  p.  268  ff.,  for  the 
ftirther  history  and  Cabinet  discussions  of  this  subject 
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The  certain  news  of  the  orders  in  conncil  of  November  11 
reached  Washington  on  December  18,  together  with  threatening 
news  from  France.  A  Cabinet  council  was  instantly  held,  and 
the  confidential  friends  of  the  Administration  consolted.  The 
situation  was  clear.  In  the  face  of  the  orders  in  council  our 
commerce  must  be  kept  at  home,  at  least  until  further  measures 
could  be  taken.  Whether  as  a  war  or  as  a  peace  measure,  an 
embargo  was  inevitably  and,  unwilling  as  all  parties  were  to  be 
driven  into  it,  there  was  no  alternative.  A  much  more  difficult 
question  was  whether  the  embargo  should  be  made  a  temporary 
measure;  in  other  words,  whether  war,  after  a  certain  date, 
should  be  the  policy  of  the  government 

Mr.  Gallatin's  opinions  on  these  points  are  fortunately  pre- 
served. He  wrote  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  apparently  after  a  Oalriiiet 
council,  on  the  18tfa  December  as  follows : 

OALLATnr  TO  JSFFEBSOV. 

TaxAiUET  DsPAsncBVT,  18^1  I>ioiaib«r,  1807. 
Deab  Bib, — Beflecting  on  the  proposed  embargo  and  all  its 
bearings^  I  think  it  caBential  that  foreign  vesKla  may  be  ex- 
cepted so  far  at  least  as  to  be  permitted  to  depart  in  baDMt 
or  with  such  cargoes  as  they  may  have  on  board  at  this  moment 
They,  are  so  few  as  to  be  no  object  to  os^  and  we  may  thereby 
prevent  a  mmilar  detention  of  our  vessels  abroad,  or  at  least 
a  pretence  for  it  Sodi  a  aeinre  of  cor  property  and  sfamm 
in  foreign  ports  woold  be  fiir  greater  llian  aiqr  poasible  Ion 
at  sea  for  mz  months  to  come.  I  wish  to  know  tiie  name  of 
tb6  member  to  whom  Mr.  Bodnqr  aent  tiie  skeldi  of  a  reso- 
lution, in  order  to  mentioo  the  ml^eci  to  him,  and  abo^  if  yoa 
approve,  that  yoa  woold  soggest  it  to  audi  as  yoo  may  aea. 
I  also  think  that  an  embargo  for  a  limited  tiroe  will  at  this 
moment  be  preferable  in  itself,  and  less  ob)eoCioiiabk  in  Odd- 
gress.  In  every  pobt  of  view,  privatioiis^  aoflSHringi^  reve- 
n^,  eflfeot  on  the  enemy^^Mlitics  at  home^  Aql,  I  prefer  war  to 
a  permanent  embargo.^Ge<vemmental  prohlbitioos  do  always 
more  misdiief  than  bad  been  calculated;  and  it  is  not  wiUi- 
out  much  hesitation  that  a  statesman  sboald  bacard  to 
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late  the  oonoems  of  individuals  as  if  he  oould  do  it  better  than 
themselves. 

The  measure  being  of  a  doubtful  policjr^  and  hastily  adopted 
on  the  first  view  of  our  foreign  intelligence,  I  think  that  we  had 
better  recommend  it  with  modifications,  and  at  first  for  such  a 
limited  time  as  will  afibrd  us  all  time  for  reconsideration,  and, 
if  we  think  proper,  for  an  alteration  in  our  course  without 
appearing  to  retract  As  to  the  hope  that  it  maj  have  an  efiect 
on  the  negotiation  with  Mr.  Rose,  or  induce  England  to  treat  us 
he/Uer,  I  think  it  entirely  groundless. 

Req>ectfull7y  your  obedient  servant 

Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  bock  approving  the  first  suggestion,  and  it 
was  inserted  in  the  bill,  but  on  Che  other  point  Mr.  Gallatin  was 
overruled.  Mr.  Jefferson  and  most  of  the  Southern  leaders  of 
his  party  had  a  strong  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  commercial  regula- 
tions; they  believed  that  as  the  commerce  of  America  was  vay 
valuable  to  England  and  France,  therefore  England  and  France 
might  be  forced  to  do  our  will  by  depriving  them  of  that  com- 
merce; and  perhaps  they  were  in  the  right,  within  certain  limits, 
for,  oUier  agencies  being  disregarded  and  the  influences  of  com- 
merce bdng  left  to  act  throu^  periods  of  years,  nations  will  ulti- 
mately be  controlled  by  them ;  England  herself  was  ultimately 
compelled  by  the  policy  of  commercial  restrictions  to  revoke  bar 
orders  in  council,  but  only  after  five  years  of  experiment  and  too 
late  to  prevent  war. 

Meanwhile,  the  effect  of  a  permanent  embaigo  was  to  carry 
oat  by  the  machinery  of  the  United  States  government  precisely 
the  poli<7  whidi  Mr.  Oanning  had  adopted  foit  his  own.  Ameri- 
can  shipping  ceased  to  exist;  American  commerce  was  annihi- 
lated ;  American  seamen  were  forced  to  seek  employment  under 
the  British  flag,  and  British  ships  and  British  commerce  alone 
occupied  the  ocean.  The  strangest  and  saddest  spectacle  of  all 
was  to  see  Mr*  Jefierson  and  Mr.  Gallatin,  after  seven  years  of 
patient  labor  in  constructing  their  political  eystem,  forced  to  turn 
their  hades  upon  that  future  which  only  a  few  weeks  before  had 
been  so  brilliant,  and,  with  infinitely  more  labor  and  trouble  than 
they  had  used  inbuilding  their  edifice  up,  now  toil  to  pull  it  down. 
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Mr.  Gallatin  had  no  faith  in  the  embargo  as  a  measure  of 
constraint  upon  the  belligerent  powers;  he  characterized  as 
'^  utterly  groundless''  the  idea  that  it  would  have  any  efiect  on 
n^odation  or  induce  England  to  treat  us  better;  but  he  ac- 
cepted it  as  the  policy  fixed  by  his  party  and  by  Congress^  for 
the  adoption  of  which  Congress  was  primarily  responsiUey  and 
for  the  execution  of  which  he  had  himself  to  answer;  he  ac- 
cepted it  also  as  the  only  apparent  alternative  to  war,  but  not 
as  a  permanent  alternative. 

Mr.  Jefferson  went  much  fieurther. .  Without  at  this  time  avow* 
ing  a  belief  that  the  embargo  would  force  England  and  France 
to  reoedcy  he  was  warm  in  the  determination  that  its  power 
should  be  tried.  ^'I  place  immense  value  in  the  experiment 
bdng  fully  made  how  &r  an  embaigo  may  be  ancflfectoal 
weqxn  in  future  as  on  this  ocGB8i<m|^  he  wrote  to  Mr«  Gal- 
latin.^ Elsewhere  he  repeated  the  aame  earnest  wish  to  test 
the  powers  of  this  '^  engine  for  national  purposes,''  as  he  called 
it  He  was  restive  and  .even  intoleiant  of  onposition  on  this 
snigeot  The  embaigo  as  a  coercive  measure  against  England 
and  France  was  in  fiust  the  onlj  policy  upon  which  a  £ur 
degree  of  unanimity  in  the  party  was  attajpable,  or  whidi 
their* political  education  had  prescribed.  1^  qieotade  ooold 
be  more  lamentable  and  ludicroos  iSian  the  Oongreaaioiial 
proceedings  of  this  session;  under  the  rdentleas  grasp  of  Mr. 
Canning,  the  Americui  Congress  threw  itKlf  into  cootortioiMi 
such  as  could  not  but  b^  in  the  highest  dq;ree  amusing  to 
him,  and  when  watdied  as  a  mere  spectacle  of  powerless  lage 
may  have  been  even  instructive.  There  was  but  one  respeoCaUa 
policy,— war,  immediate  and  irrespective  of  cost  or  risk;  but 
of  war  all  parties  stood  in  dread,  and  as  between  Knglaad  and 
France  it  was  difficult  to  dioose  an  opponent  Even  for  war 
some  preparation  was  necessary,  but  when  Coqgran  attempted 
to  consider  pr^arations,  some  members  wished  for  militia,  i 
for  regular  troops,  some  for  a  navy,  soine  for  fortifications^  i 
for  gun-boats,  and  there  were  convincing  icasoos  to  prove  that 
each  of  these  resources  was  useless  by  itsd^  aod  that  taken 


^  On  the  16Ui  May,  ISOa. 
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together  they  were  not  only  far  beyond  the  national  means^  but 
qoite  oppoeed  to  American  theorieB.  Nevertheless,  a  good  deal 
of  money  was  appropriated  in  an  unsystematic  manner  among 
these  various  objects,  and  Mr.  Grallatin's  surplus  soon  b^an  to 
dwindle  away. 

On  the  embargo  alone  some  d<^ree  of  unanimity  could  be 
attained.  The  omnipotent  influence  with  which  Mr.  Jefierson 
had  b^un  his  Administration,  although  steadily  diminishing 
wifh  the  advent  of  a  new  generation  and  the  apparent  accom- 
plishment of  the.  great  objects  for  which  the  party  had  been 
educated,  was  still  capable  of  revival  in  its  full  strength  to  give 
effect  to  the  old  party  dogma  of  commercial  r^;ulation8.  Every 
one  was  earnestly  impfeased  with  what  Mr.  Jefiferson  called  ''our 
extreme  anxiety  to  give  a  full  effect  to  the  important  experiment 
of  the  embai^go  at  any  expense  within  the  bounds  of  reason." 
The  first  embaigo  law  of  December  22, 1807,  was  a  mere  tem- 
poimry  measure  of  precaution ;  in  cider  to  cany  out  the  polity 
with  eflfect,  a  completer  system  had  to  be  framed,  and  Mr.  Galla- 
tin was  obliged  himself  to  draft  the  bill  which  was  to  beggar  the 
Treasury;  but  no  oitUnary  grant  of  powers  would  answer  a  pur- 
pose which  consisted  in  stopping  the  whole  action  and  industry 
of  all  the  great  cities  and  mtidi  of  the  rural  population ;  thus 
the  astonishing  spectacle  was  presented  of  Mr.  Jeflferson,  Mr. 
Madison,  and  Mr.  Cfallatin,  the  apostles  of  strict  construction, 
of  narrow  grants,  the  men  who  of  all  othern  were  the  incarna- 
tion of  that  theory  whidi  represented  mankind  as  too  mudh 
governed,  and  who,  according  to  l^Ir.  Jefferson,  would  have  had 
government  occupy  itself  exclusivdy  with  forrign  affiiirs  and 
leave  the  individual  absolutely  alone  to  manage  his  own  concerns 
in  his  own  way,— <if  these  men  demanding,  obtaining,  and  using 
powers  practicaUy  unlimited  so  fiv  as  private  property  was  con- 
cerned ;  powers  in  comparison  with  whidi  the  alien  and  sedition 
laws  were  narrow  and  jealous  in  thehr  grants;  powers  whidi 
placed  the  fortunes  of  at  least  half  the  community  directly 
under  their  control ;  whidi  made  them  no  more  nor  less  than 
despots;  whidi  gave  Mr.  Jeflferson  the  right  to  say:  ^^we  may 
fairly  require  positive  proof  that  tlie  individual  of  a  town  tainted 
with  a  gttieral  spirit  of  disobedience  has  never  said  <Nr  done  any- 
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thing  himself  to  countenanoe  that  spirit;^*  and  whidi  dictated 
his  letter  to  the  Governor  of  MaHBadinsetta,  thai  among  the 
proadesty  the  wealthiest^  and  the  most  popoloas  States  in  the 
Union^  that  the  President  had  permitted  her  to  have  sixty  thou- 
sand barrels  of  floor;  that  this  was  enough,  and  she  most  have 
no  more.' 

Congress  conferred  on  the  President  the  encmnous  grants  of 
power  which  he  asked  for,  and  Mr.  Gallatin  proceeded  to  execute 
the  law;  the  resolt  was  what  he  had  predicted  when  he  said  that 
government  prohibitions  do  alwajs  more  harm  than  was  calcu- 
lated. *  The  law  was  first  evaded,  then  resisted ;  then  came  the 
ominous  demand  for  troops,  gun-boats^  and  frigates  to  use  against 
our  own  citizens,  and  to  be  used  by  Mr.  Gallatm,  y^ha,  of  all 
men,  held  military  force  so  applied  in  horror;  then  came  the 
announcement  of  insurrection,  in  August,  from  the  Governor  of 
New  York,  an  insurrection  whidi  became  dironic  along  the 
northern  frontier,  from  Passamaquoddy  to  Niagara.  All  along 
the  coast  the  United  States'navy  was  qiread  out  to  destroy  that 
commeroe  whi«^  it  had  been  built  to  protect,  and  the  officen  of 
our  ships  of  war,  frantic  to  revenge  upon  the  British  cmisers 
their  disgrace  in  the  CSieBapeake,  were  compdled  to  assist  th^e 
very  cruisers  to  plunder  their  own  countiymen. 

The  struggle  between  government  and  citisens  was  vkdeot  and 
prolonged.  Mr.  Gallatin's  letters  at  this  time  to  Mr.  Jellemn 
are  curious  reading.  Hesethimsdf  with  his  usual  determinatioQ 
to  the  task  of  carrying  out  his  duty ;  his  agents  and  instruments 
broke  down  in  every  direction ;  his  annoyances  were  innumenUe 
and  his  efforts  only  partially  socceasfuL  The  powers  be  had  de- 
manded and  received,  immense  as  thqr  were,  proved  insufficient^ 
and  he  demanded  more.  Already  in  July,  1808,  he  had  reached 
this  point  On  the  29th  of  that  month  he  wrote  to  Mr.  JeAtw 
son  from  New  York:  ''I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  if^^  cm- 
baigo  must  b^  persisted  in  any  longer,  two  principles  must 
necosarily  be  adopted  in  order  to  make  it  sufficient:  1st  That 
not  a  single  vessel  shall  be  permitted  to  move  without  the  special 

1  To  QiJlstin,  18(h  KoTMabtr,  1808.    Jeffenont  WriOogt,  t.  186. 

s  To  Oovernor  SuUiTaa,  ISth  August,  1808.  Jeffsno&'fe  WriUngs,  ▼.  84a 
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permissiou  of  the  Executive.  2d.  That  the  collectors  be  invested 
Avith  the  general  power  of  seizing  property  anywhere,  and  taking 
the  rudders  or  otherwise  effectually  preventing  the  departure  of 
any  vessel  in  harbor,  though  ostensibly  intended  to  remain  there ; 
and  that  without  being  liable  to  personal  suits.  I  am  sensible  that 
such  arbitrary  powers  are  equally  dangerous  and  odious.  But 
a  restrictive  measure  of  the  nature  of  the  embargo  applied  to  a 
nation  under  such  drcnmstances  as  the  United  States  cannot  be 
enforced  without  the  assistance  of  means  as  strong  as  the  measure 
itself.  To  that  l^al  authority  to  prevent,  seize,  and  detain,  must 
be  added  a  suiBcient  physical  force  to  carry  it  into  effect;  and, 
although  I  believe  that  in  our  seaports  little  difficulty  would  be 
encountered,  we  must  have  a  little  army  along  the  lakes  and 
British  lines  generally.  With  that  result  we  should  not  perhaps 
be  much  astonished,  for  the  Federalists  having  at  least  prevented 
the  embaif^o  from  becoming  a  measure  gaierally  popular,  and 
the  people  bdog  distracted  by  the  complexity  of  the  subject, — 
orders  of  council,  decrees,  embergoes, — and  wanting  a  single 
object  whidi  might  rouse  their  patriotism  and  unite  their  paa- 
aioDS  and  ntktidooB,  selfishness  has  assamed  the  reins  in  several 
quarters,  and  the  people  are  now  there  altogether  against  the 
law.  In  sndi  quarters  the  same  thing  hi^pens  which  has  taken 
place  eveiywhere  else,  and  even  under  the  strongest  govern- 
ments, under  similar  drcumstances.  The  navy  of  Great  Britain 
is  hardly  sufficient  to  prevent  smuggling,  and  you  recollect, 
doubtless,  the  army  of  employees  and  the  sanguinary  code  of 
France,  hardly  adequate  to  guard  their  land  frontiers. 

^Tlttt  in  the  present  situation  of  the  world  e^^eiy  effort  should 
be  attempted  to  preserve  the  peace  of  this  natkin  cannot  be 
doobtad.  But  if  the  criminal  party  ange  of  Federalists  and 
Tories  shall  have  so  &r  snoceedad  as  to  defeat  our  endeavors  to 
obtain  that  object  by  the  only  measure  that  could  possibly  have 
effected  it,  we  must  submit  and  prepare  forwar.  I  am  so  mudi 
overwhelmed  even  here  with  business  and  interruptions  that  I 
have  not  time  to  write  correctly  or  even  with  sufficient  perspicuity; 
but  you  will  guess  at  my  meaning  where  it  is  not  sufficiently  clear. 
I  mean  genenlty  to  express  an  opinion  founded  oa  the  experience 
of  this  summer,  tint  Congress  must  either  mvest  the  Executive 
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with  the  moBt  arbitraiy  powers  and  soffident  force  to  cany  the 
embargo  into  effect^  or  give  it  up  altogether.  And  in  this  last 
case  I  must  confess  that^  unless  a  change  takes  pkoe  in  the 
measures  of  the  European  powers,  I  see  no  alternative  but  war. 
But  with  whom?  This  is  a  tranendous  question  if  tested  only 
fay  poligT)  and  so  extraordinary  in  our  situation  that  it  is  equally 
difficult  to  decide  it  on  the  ground  of  justice,  the  only  <me  by 
which  I  wish  die  United  States  to  be  governed*  At  all  events, 
I  think  it  the  duty  of  the  Executive  to  contemplate  that  result 
as  probable,  and  to  be  prepared  accordin^y.^ 

There  can  be  no  more  painful  task  toa  man  of  hi^  principles 
than  to  do  what  Mr.  Gallatin  was  now  doing.  Not  <mly  was 
he  obliged  to  aband<m  the  fruit  of  his  long  labors,  and  to  see 
even  those  results  that  had  seemed  already  gained  si^denly  oast 
in  doubt,  but  he  was  obliged  to  do  this  himself  by  means  whidi 
he  abhorred,  and  which  he  did  not  hesitate  to  cbaracteri£e^  even 
to  Mr.  Jeflbrson,  as  '* equally  dangerous  and  odious,''  ''most 
arbttraiy  powers,''  such  as  his  whole  life  had  offered  one  long 
protest  against  On  this  score  he  had  no  defence  ag^dnst  the 
ferocity  ^  party  assaults;  he  disdained  to  attempt  a  defence; 
all  that  could  reasonably  be  said  was  true,  and  he  felt  the  con- 
sequences more  keenly  than  any  one;  be  uttered  no  oomplaiuta, 
bQt  accepted  the  responsibility  and  kepi  sikiioe.  Otbenwereless 
disQiwt* 

A.  J.  DALLAS  TO  aALLAXOr. 

aotb  July,  laoa. 
•  •  •  The  Spanish  affiurs  have  an  obvious  effect  upon  our 
political  and  territorial  poaitaoo.  I  do  not  know  the  measures 
or  the  designs  of  the  government,  and  of  course  I  cannot  say 
what  ought  to  be  done  as  to  foreign  natiooa.  As  to  oursdvee^  I 
will  candidly  tdl  you  that  almost  emjrthing  that  is  done  aeema 
to  excite  disgust  I  lament  the  state  of  things^  but  I  verily 
believe  one  year  more  of  writing,  qwaldng,  and  appointing 
would  render  Mr.  Jefferson  a  more  odk>us  Prerident,  even  to 
the  Democrats^  than  John  Adams.  My  only  hope  is  that  Mr. 
Madison's  dectkm  may  not  be  aflfected,  nor  his  administratioo 
perplexed,  in  consequence  of  the  growing  diseatisfeotion  among 
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the  repatable  members  of  the  Republican  party.  But  I  have 
abandoned  politios,  and  hasten  to  assure  70U  of  the  constant  love 
and  esteem  of  all  my  family  for  all  yours. 


BOBERT  SMITH  TO  GALLATIK. 

Baltimobk,  Angatt  1, 1808. 
Deab  SiB| — ^Yoor  favor  of  the  29ih,  with  the  enclosures,  I 
have  received.  The  letters  of  General  Dearborn  and  Lincoln 
I  have  forwarded  to  the  President  The  requisite  orders  will 
go  without  delay  to  the  oonunanders  of  the  Chesapeake,  the 
Wasp,  and  the  Aigus.  Most  fervently  ought  we  to  pray  to 
be  rdieved  from  the  various  embarraaBmentB  of  this  said  em- 
baigo.  Upon  it  there  wUl  in  some  of  the  States,  in  the  course 
of  Ae  next  two  months^  assuredly  be  engendered  monsters. 
Would  that  we  could  be  placed  upon  proper  groimd  for  calling 
in  this  mifldiief-making  busjrbody* 

Even  in  his  own  fSunily  Mr«  (Sallatin  maintained  perfect 
tileDce  on  this  point  The  use  of  arbitiBiy,  odious,  and  dan- 
gerous means  having  been  decided  upon  by  his  party  and  by 
Omgnm,  and  he  being  the  instrument  to  employ  these  means^ 
he  did  employ  them  as  oonscientioosly  as  he  had  formerly  op- 
posed them,  not  because  they  were  his  own  choice,  but  because 
he  could  see  no  alternative.  Not  even  war  was  clearly  open  to 
him,  for  it  was  impossible  to  say  which  of  the  two  belligerents 
he  ought  to  make  responsible  ibr  the  aitiuUion.  How  obnoxious 
the  embaigo  was  to  him  can  only  be  seen  in  his  allusions  to  its 
effects:  ^From  present  appeanmces,'*  he  wrote  to  his  wife  on 
June  29«  1808,  ''the  Fedendirts  will  turn  us  out  by  4th  Maidi 
next;^  and  on  the  8th  July,  ''As  to  my  Presidential  fears,  they 
arise  from  the  pressure  of  die  embargo  and  divisions  cf  the 
Republkans.  I  think  that  Vermont  is  lost;  New  Hampshire 
is  in  a  bad  neighborhood,  and  Pennsylvania  is  extremely  doubi- 
fuL  But  I  would  not  even  suggest  sudi  kkas  so  that  they 
should  go  abroad.**  But  he  suggested  them  to  the  PKsident  on 
the  6th  August:  "I  deeply  rq;rct  to  see  my  incessant  efforts  in 
every  directkm  to  cany  the  law  into  effect  defeated  in  so  many 
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qoEfters^  and  that  we  will  probably  prodooe,  at  least  on  the 
British^  but  an  inconsiderable  effect  hy  a  measore  which  at  the 
same  time  threatens  to  destroy  the  Bq>ublican  interest  For 
there  is  almost  an  equal  chance  that  if  propositions  from  Great 
Britain,  (»r  other  events,  do  not  put  it  in  oar  power  to  raise  the 
embargo  before  the  1st  of  October,  we  will  lose  the  Presidential 
election.  I  think  that  at  this  moment  the  Western  States,  Vir- 
ginia, Sooth  Carolina,  and  peihaps  Greorgia,  are  the  (mly  soond 
States,  and  that  we  will  have  a  doubtful  contest  in  eveiy  other. 
The  consciousness  of  having  done  what  was  right  in  itself  is 
doubtless  sufficient;  but  for  the  ineffica<7  of  the  measure  on 
the  lakes  and  to  the  northward  there  is  no  consolation;  and  that 
dnumstance  is  the  strongest  argument  that  can  be  brought  against 
the  measure  itself .'^ 

These  fears  jwoved  ungrounded;  Mr.  Madison  was  elected  bgr 
a  large  majority,  and  only  the  New  EngUnd  States  rev^ted  to 
opposition;  but  New  England  was  on  the  veige  of  adopting  the 
ground  taken  by  Mr.  Jeflferson  and  Mr.  Madiscm  toi  years 
bef<m^  and  dedaring  the  embargo,  as  they  had  declared  the 
seditioa  law,  unconstitutional,  null,  and  void.  Mr.  Oanning 
treated  the  embargo  with  aaroastio  and  patronising  contempt  as 
a  foolish  policy,  which  he  rq;retted  because  it  was  very  incon- 
venient  to  the  Americans.  As  an '^  engine  for  nati<ttial  purposes^ 
it  had  utterly  failed,  but  no  one  was  agreed  what  to  do  next 

GALLATIN  TO  HIS  WIFB. 

WAsnixoTOiTi  Joly,  1S(M. 
I  enclose  a  National  Intelligencer,  one  paragraph  of  whidi, 
together  with  the  Bayonne  decree,  contains  the  mibdcme$  of  the 
intelligenoe.  The  last  we  have  not  officially.  I  think  the  aq)eot 
of  affidn  unfavorable.  England  seems  to  rely  on  our  own  di- 
visioiii  and  on  the  aggressions  of  France  as  sufficient  to  force  ui 
into  a  diange  of  measures,  periiaps  war  mith  France,  without  any 
previous  reparation  or  relaxation  on  her  part  Of  the  real 
views  of  the  Fraidi  Emperor  nothing  more  is  known  than  what 
appears  on  the  face  of  his  decrees  and  in  his  ads;  and  these 
manifeeti  in  my  o^ion,  atber  a  deep  resentment  because  we 
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would  not  make  war  against  England^  or  a  wish  to  seek  a 
quarrel  with  us.  Between  the  two  our  situation  is  extremely 
critical,  and  I  believe  that  poor,  limited  human  wisdom  can 
d<^  and  will  do  but  little  to  extricate  us.  Yet  I  do  not  feel  de- 
spondent, for  so  long  as  we  adhere  strictly  to  justice  towards  all, 
I  have  a  perfect  reliance  on  the  continued  protection  of  that 
Providence  which  has  nused  us  and  blessed  us  as  a  nation. 
But  we  have  been  too  happy  and  too  prosperous,  and  we  con- 
sider as  great  misfortunes  some  privations  and  a  share  in  the 
general  calamities  of  the  world.  Compared  with  other  nations^ 
our  share  is  indeed  very  small.  •  •  • 

GALLATIN  TO  J06BPH  H.  KICH0L80N. 

WAtBnroTov,  18th  October,  1806. 

•  •  •  Your  political  questionB  are  of  no  easy  solution.  We 
cannot  yet  conjecture  whether  the  belligerent  powers  will  alter 
their  onlers  and  decrees,  and  if  they  do  not,  what  is  to  be  done? 
I  am  as  much  at  a  loss  what  answer  to  make  as  yourself.  The 
embaigo,  having  been  adopted,  ought,  if  there  was  virtoe  enough 
in  the  Eastern  pec^Ie,  to  be  oontinned*  But  without  the  support 
and  the  full  support  of  the  people,  sodi  a  strong  coercive  meas- 
ore  cannot  be  fSurly  executed.  If  the  embargo  is  taken  off,  I 
do  not  perceive  yet  any  medinm  between  absolute  sulgectioo  or 
war.  Periii^  however,  some  substitute  may  be  de\nsed.  A 
nott-importattOQ  act  is  the  only  one  which  has  been  suggested ; 
and  that  would  not  answer  entirely  the  object  which  had  been 
intended  by  the  embargo,  whidi  was  to  avoid  war  without  sub- 
mitting to  the  decrees  of  either  natioo.  .  •  • 

eALLATUr  TO  CHARLB8  PIVOUIIT,  Ootsum  pt  Sovra  Camc4va. 

S4th  Oetobtr,  1806. 

•  ••  On  the  subject  of  the  embargo,  and  particnhtfly  of  what 
you  ahoold  oommunkate  to  the  Legiskture,  I  must  refer  you  to 
the  President,  who  can  alone  judge  of  the  propriety  and  extent 
of  communications  prior  to  the  meeting  of  Congress.  As  an 
individual,  but  this  is  conjecture  and  not  (act,  I  believe  that  the 
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British  ministiy  is  either  nnwillliigy  if  th^  can  ayoid  it,  to  re- 
peal their  orders  in  anj  event  whatever,  or  that  thqr  wait  for  the 
result  (si  their  intrigues  and  of  the  exertions  <^  their  friends 
here,  with  hopes  of  prodncii^  irresistible  dinwitifrfartion  to  the 
embaigo,  and  a  diange  <^  measores  and  of  men.  I  trust  that  if 
this  be  their  object  thejr  will  be  disappointed,  and  of  the  steadi- 
ness and  patriotism  <^  Sooth  Quolina  I  never  entertained  any 
doabt  On  an  alteration  in  the  measures  of  the  French  Emporor 
I  place  no  more  confidence,  periiape  even  less,  than  on  Great 
Britain.  The  only  diflerence  in  his  £ivor,  and  it  arises  probably 
from  inability  alone,  is  that  he  interferes  not  with  our  domestic 
concerns.  But  let  those  nations  porsoe  what  course  thqr  please^ 
I  fed^a^p^ect  ocmfidence  that  Amfrica  will  never  adopt  a 
policy  iriiich  would  render  her  subservient  to  eithor,  and  that, 
after  twenty-five  yean  of  peace  and  unparalleled  proqierity,  die 
win  meet  with  fortitude  the  crisM,  be  it  what  it  will,  which  may 
result  from  the  difficult  situation  in  whidi  die  is  for  the  first  time 
pboad  abce  the  treaty  of  1783. 

Mr.  OaUatin^  to  Judge  from  diese  lart  words^  whidi  be  repeated 
in  ^Ounpbell's  Beport,''  aeenw  to  have  consUered  the  dtuatioa 
m  infinitdy  more  difficult  than  it  had  been  in  1798  or  in  1794. 
In  one  reifieet  at  least  he  was  certainly  right  ICr.  Jefferson's 
hope  of  having  to  swallow  leas  fofdgn  insoleooe  than  his  prede- 
cessors was  by  this  time  thoroughly  diqidled.  There  seems  to 
have  been  no  form  of  insuk,  simple  or  aggravated,  which  ICr. 
JeSerson  and  his  Administration  did  not  swallow ;  between  the 
eiquisitely  exasperating  satire  of  Mr.  Ouining  and  the  peremp> 
tory  brutality  of  Bonaparte,  he  waa  absolutdy  eoctingnished ;  he 
abandoned  his  hope  of  balancing  one  belligerent  against  another, 
and  his  expectation  of  guiding  them  by  their  interests;  he  aban- 
doned even  the  embaigo;  he  laid  down  the  aeqitre  of  party 
leadenhip;  he  had  no  loiter  a  party;  Viiginia  hersdf  ceased 
to  be  guided  by  his  opinion ;  his  most  btimafte  friend,  Mr.  Wilson 
Gary  Kicbdas,  favored  war;  Mr.  William  B.  Oiks  wm  of  the 
same  mode  of  thinking;  Mr.  Jefferson,  overwhdmed  by  all 
these  difficultiea,  lotted  for  the  moment  of  his  retreat:  ^Never 
did  a  prisoner,  leleased  from  his  chains,  feel  sudi  relief  «  I  shall 
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on  shaking  off  the  shackles  of  power/' '  So  cowed  was  he  as 
to  do  what  no  President  had  ever  done  before,  or  has  ever  done 
since,  and  what  no  President  has  a  constitational  right  to  do : 
he  abdipated  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  no  entreaty  could 
induce  him  to  resume  them.  So  soon  as  the  election  was  decided, 
he  hastened  to  throw  upon  his  successor  the  burden  of  respon- 
sibility and  withdrew  himself  from  all  but  the  formalities  of 
administration:  ^^I  have  thought  it  right,^  he  wrote  on  De- 
cember 27, 1808,  '^to  take  no  part  myself  in  proposing  measures, 
the  execution  of  which  will  devolve  on  my  succeasor.  lamtiiere- 
fore  chiefly  an  unmeddling  listener  to  what  others  say/'  ^  ^  Our 
situation  is  truly  difficult  We  have  been  pressed  by  the  bel- 
ligo^nts  to  the  very  wall,  and  all  fbrtber  retreat  is  impracticable.'' 
The  duty  of  providing  a  policy  fell  of  necessity  upon  Mr. 
Madison  and  Mr.  Galbtin,  although  they  could  not  act  effectively 
without  the  President's  power.  Under  these  circumstances,  on 
the  7th  November,  1808,  Congress  met  The  President's  mes- 
sage, in  conformity  with  his  determination  to  decline  any  ex-» 
pression  of  opinion,'  proposed  nothing  in  regard  to  the  embargo, 
and  this  silence  neoessarily  threw  the  party  into  still  greats  dis- 
order, until  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Gallatin  were  driven  to  make 
a  combined  attempt  to  recall  Mr.  Jeflferson  to  his  duties. 

OALLATIH  TO  JEFfEUBOK. 

DirABTiCBVT  or  TsBASintT,  Kick  Korsinbtr,  1808. 

Dear  Sib,— Both  Mr.  Madison  and  myself  concur  in  opinion 
that»  considering  the  temper  of  the  Legislature,  or  rather  of  its 
monbers,  it  woaU  be  eligible  to  point  out  to  them  some  precise 
and  distinct  oonrse. 

As  to  what  that  thould  be  we  may  not  all  perfeotly  agree,  and 
perhaps  the  knowledge  of  the  various  feelii^  of  the  members 
and  dT  the  apparent  public  opinion  may  on  oonsidenition  induce 

*  To  Daponi  4«  Kerooiirt,  9d  Hsrcli,  1809.  Writlaft,  t.  482. 

*  To  Pr.  Losan.  J^ffonoa't  Wrillngt,  t.  401.  Letter  to  JAmimukU 
Gorernor  Lineola,  18th  KoTombor,  1808,  t.  887. 

*  Letter  to  Mr.  GmlUtia  of  October  80, 1808.  OmIUUn'e  Writings,  toL  L 
p.  490. 
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a  levisioo  of  our  own*  I  fed  mjaelf  nearij  as  nndetennined 
between  enfcfrdng  the  embargo  or  war  as  I  was  od  oar  last 
meetiDgB.  But  I  think  that  we  most  (or  rather  yon  most)  de- 
cide the  question  absohitelj,  so  that  we  maj  point  oat  a  decisive 
coarse  either  way  to  oor  friends.  Mr.  Madhnti^  being  anwell, 
{ffoposed  that  I  shoald  call  on  70a  and  suggest  oor  wish  tfiat  we 
might  with  the  other  gentlemen  be  called  bgryoaon  thatsolgect. 
Shoald  70a  think  ^at  coarse  proper,  the  sooner  the  better.  The 
corrent  basiness  has  prevented  m7  waitii^  on  70a  personalty  in 
Aecoa»eofthe«onung. 

Mr.  Jefeson,  howerer,  m  appears  from  his  letter  to  Dr, 
Logan  of  December  27,  quoted  abov^  pcraisted  in  dedining 
rapoDBibilitf.  Mr.  liadiiOQ  and  ICr.  Oallatin  wwe  obliged  to 
fi>Ilow  anodier  course.  ICr.  Gallatin  dmfted  a  rqxxt  for  the 
OommitteeofFofsign  Belatione^  whidi  was,  on  the  22d  Novem- 
ber, 1808,  presented  to  the  House  byMr.G.  W.Ounpbell  for  the 
committed  and  whidi  has  been  alwmTa  known  onder  the  name 
of  OunpbdFs  Report  This  paper  is  pcofaabl7  the  best  stute- 
ment  ever  made  of  the  American  aigoment  apunst  the  British 
gOY^nunent  and  the  ordeiy  in  coondl;  it  €ertainl7  disposed  of 
the  pretence  that  those  otden  wefs  Justifiable  ddier  on  the  groond 
of  retaliation  upon  France  or  on  that  of  American  acquiescence 
in  Frendi  infnMStioas  of  international  law;  but  its  diief  olgect 
was  to  unite  the  B^ublican  partj  on  common  ground  and  to 
serve  as  the  foundation  of  a  poliejr;  lor  this  purpose  it  conduded 
hf  recommending  the  adoption  of  diree  issolutionip  the  first  of 
whidi  pledged  the  nation  not  to  submit  to  the  edioCs  of  Great 
Britam  and  France;  the  second  pledged  them  to  ezdnde  the 
commerce  and  productions  of  those  countries  from  our  ports; 
and  the  third,  to  take  immediate  menrores  to  put  the  United 
States  m  a  better  conditfam  of  deftnce.  These  resolutions  wets 
dd)ated  iieari7  a  month,  and  finalty  adopted  faj  large  mi^tiea. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  GaUatin  Mked  for  the  eztennon  whidi 
he  needed  of  powers  to  cany  out  the  embargo  law,  and  the  force 
to  back  these  powers.  A  bill  to  that  eflect  was  soon  reported, 
and  was  rapidly  passed,  a  bill  famous  in  history  m  the  Enforce- 
incnt  Act  ^  It  was  a  terrible  measure,  and  in  comparison  with 
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its  sweeping  grants  of  arbitraiy  power^  all  previous  enactments 
of  the  United  States  Congress  sank  into  comparative  insignifi- 
cance. How  it  could  be  defended  under  anj  conceivable  theory 
of  the  Republican  party,  and  how  it  could  receive  the  support 
of  any  Republican  whose  memory  extended  ten  years,  back,  are 
questions  which  would  be  difficult  to  answer  if  the  Annak  of 
Congress  were  not  at  hand  to  explain.  The  two  parties  had 
completely  changed  their  position^  and  while  the  Republicans 
stood  on  the  ground  once  occupied  by  the  Federalists,  the  Fede- 
ralists were  seeking  safety  under  the  States'  rights  doctrines  for- 
m^ly  avowed  by  the  Viiginia  and  Kentucky  Republicans. 

As  a  result  of  eight  years'  conscientioas  and  painful  effort,  the 
situation  was  calculated  to  sober  and  sadden  the  most  sanguine 
Democrat  The  idea  was  at  last  iinpressed  with  unmistakable 
emphasis  upcn  every  honest  and  reflecting  mind  in  the  Republi- 
can party  that  the  failures  of  ihfi  past  were  not  due  to  the  fiiults 
of  the  past  only,  and  that  drcomstances  must  by  their  nature  be 
stronger  and  more  permanent  than  men*  Brougfatat  last  £BM)e  U> 
face  with  this  new  political  fact  whidi  gave  the  lie  to  all  his 
theories  and  hopes,  even  the  sanguine  and  supple  Jeflferspn  fdt 
the  solid  earth  reel  under  him,*  and  his  counge  fled ;  it  was 
long  before  be  reoovcied  his  old  oonfidepce,  and  be  never  could 
speak  of  the  embaigo  and  the  last  year  of  his  Presidency  without 
showing  traces  of  the  mental  shock  be  had  suflbred* 

Mr.  Gallatin  was  made  of  different  staff.  In  his  .youth 
almost  as  ingnine  as  Mr.  Jeflfemo,  he  knew  be^  bow  to 
accept  defeat  and  adapt  himself  to  eiroamstanoes^  how  to  abandon 
theory  and  to  move  with  his  genetatioD;  but  it  needed  all  and 
more  than  all  the  toughness  of  Mr.  Galbtin's  diameter  io 
support  his  courage  in  this  emei^gengr.  He  knew,  quite  m  well 
m  John  Randolph  or  m  any  Federalist,  how  far  he  had  drifted 
from  his  true  course,  and  how  arbitiiuy,  odkmsy  and  danger^ 
oos  was  the  course  he  had  to  poime;  but  be  at  least  now 
kamed  to  recognise  in  the  fullest  extent  the  omnipotence  of 
drcumstance.  He  had  no  longer  a  prindple  to  guide  him. 
Except,  somewhere  far  in  the  background,  a  genoml  theory 

1  tetter  to  Gabdl,  Sd  Fsbniary,  I8I6L   WHtingt,  tL  MO. 
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that  peaoe  wbb  better  than  wnr,  not  a  shred  was  left  of  Be- 
poblican  principles.  Facts,  not  theories^  were  all  that  sur- 
vived in  the  wreck  of  Mr.  Jefimon's  Administration^  and  the 
solitaiy  fact  whidi  asserted  itself  pnnninentlj  above  all  others, 
was  that.the  United  States  could  onlj  be  likened  to  an  miforta- 
nate  rat  worried  bj  two  terrier  boll-dogs;  idiether  it  fought  or 
whether  it  fled^  its  desdnj  was  to  be  eaten  op.  The  mly  choice 
was  <me  of  evils;  that  of  the  manner  of  extinction*  l^eooontrj 
had  sdected  the  manner  of  its  own  hte  will^  not  under  any 
nigency  from'Mr.  Gallatin ;  but  when  it  was  tried,  it  was  found 
Jo  be  suicide  bjr  8uffi)catioa.  New  England,  hostile  to  the  gov- 
ernment^ and  dependent  more  immediatelj  on  commerce  than 
her  ne^bott,  reristed|  revolted,  and  gai^ied  oonvulsivelj  for  life 
and  air.  Her  strug^  saved  her ;  neoessitjr  tang^  new  modes 
of  eristwice  and  made  her  at  length  almost  independent  of  the 
sea.  Virginia,  however,  friendlj  to  the  government  and  hersdf 
TCfipoDsihle  for  the  chdce,  aulmiitted  with  hardlj  a  murmur,  and 
never  recovered  from  the  shock;  her  ruin  was  aoodented  with 
.frij^tful  rapidiljr  beoanse  die  made  no  stride  for  life. 

Mr.  Gallatin  saw  the  situation  m  clearij  m  most  men  of  his 
time,  and  at  this  moment^  whm  Kew  En^bnd  was  struggling 
most  wildly,  he  was  obliged  to  say  whetfisr  in  his  opinion  the 
policy  of  government  should  be  changed  or  not  How  slowly 
and  doubtfully  he  oame  to  his  deoiskm  has  been  seen  in  bb 
letters,  and  was  inevitable  from  his  eharaelw.  As  he  said  on 
December  18, 1807,  to  Mr.  Jefl^non,  be  preferred  war  in  every 
pobt  of  view  to  a  permanent  embaigo;  but  the  embargo  had 
been  adopted  m  m  pdiey ;  it  had  been  mahitained  at  a  ftarfnl 
cost;  the  iqjuiy  H  could  inflict  was  for  the  most  pait  aooom* 
plislied;  the  difficulties  of  enforoing  it  were  overooBae;  its  elSKt 
on  Ei^and  was  only  beginning  to  be  fdt;  so  fiur  «  New  Eng- 
land  was  concerned,  the  danger  was  less  imminent  tfian  it  ap- 
peared to  be,  and  the  task  of  carrying  that  paitof  the  countiy 
into  armed  rdiellion  was  by  no  means  an  easjr  one;  to  ahandon 
the  embaigo  now  was  to  exhibit  the  government  in  the  light  of 
a  vacillating  and  feeble  guide,  to  deitroy  all  popular  faith  in  ita 
wisdom  and  courage,  to  shake  the  supports  and  undermine  the 
authority  of  the  new  Administration,  and  to  encounge  every 
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element  of  faction.  Abroad  the  effect  of  this  feebleness  would 
be  fatal  In  the  face  of  opponents  like  Canning  and  Bonaparte, 
weakness  of  will  was  the  onlj  unpardonable  and  irrevocable 
crime. 

Another  motive  which  probably  decided  Mr.  Madison  and 
Mr.  Gallatin  was  one  they  could  not  use  for  an  argument  Mr. 
Erskine,  the  British  minister  at  Washington,  was  a  young  man 
of  liberal  jiolitics  and  with  an  American  wife ;  he  was  honestly 
anxious  to  restore  friendly  relations  between  the  two  govern* 
mentSy  and  he  was  stimulated  by  the  idea  of  winning  distinction. 
It  a{q>earB  from  his  letters  that  as  early  as  the  end  of  November, 
1808,  the  moment  the  dection  was  fairly  decided  and  Mn  Jef- 
ferson had  in  eflfect  surrenidered  the  Presidency  to  Mr.  Madison, 
the  idea  bad  begun  to  work  in  his  mind  that  the  time  for 
attempting  a  reconciliation  had  come.  What  Mr.  Oanning  had 
refused  to  concede  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  friend  of  France,  he 
might  be  willing  to  ofler  to  Mr.  Madison,  whose  sympathies 
were  rather  English  than  French.  Mr.  Erskine  lost  no  time  in 
sounding  the  member^  ,of  the  new  Administration,  and  he  found 
them  one  and  all  disposed  to  encourage  him.  He  talked  long 
and  earnestly  with  Mr.  Gallatin,  **  whose  diaracter,''  he  wrote  to 
Mr.  Canning  on  December  4, 1808,  ''must  be  well  known  to 
you  to  be  held  in  the  greatest  reelect  in  this  country  for  his  un- 
rivalled talents  as  a  financier  and  a  statesman.^  Mr.  Gallatin 
flattered  nnd  encouraged  him.  ''At  the  dose. of  my  interview 
with  Mr.  Gallatin,  he  said,  in  a  familiar  way,  'You  see,  sir, 
we  could  settle  a  trea^  in  my  private  room  in  two  hours  whidi 
might  perhaps  be  found  to  be  as  lasting  as  if  it  was  bound  up 
in  all  the  formalities  of  a  regular  STStem.'**  He  hinted  to  Mr« 
Gallatin  his  theory  that  Mr.  Jeflerson  had  acted  with  partiality 
to  France,  at  whidi  Mr.  Galktin  "seemed  to  check  himsdf,'' 
and  turned  the  conversation  immediatdy  upon  the  dianuster  of 
Mr.  Madison,  saying  "  that  he  could  not  be  accused  of  having 
audi  a  bias  towards  France,^  whereat  the  young  diplomatist, 
instead  of  inferring  that  Mr.  Gallatin  saw  through  him  and  all 
his  little  motives  and  meant  to  let  them  work  undisturbed,  drew 
only  the  inference  that  Mr.  Gallatin  thought  as  he  did  about 
Mr.  Jefferson,  but  dared  not  say  so. 
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Acting  under  these  impressions^  Mr.  Erskine  early  in  Decem- 
ber^ 1808,  wrote  a  series  of  despatches  to  Mr.  Oanning,  sug- 
gesting that  this  favorable  moment  should  be  used.  While 
waiting  for  the  necessary  instmctionSy  he  continued  his  friendly 
relations  with  the  Oabinet,  and  the  Oalnnet^  not  a  little  pleased 
at  discovering  at  length  one  example  of  a  frigidly  Englishman, 
cultivated  these  relations  with  cordiality. 

The  policy  adopted  by  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Gallatin  is  to 
be  found  in  scattered  pieces  of  evidence.  Mr.  Gallatin's  letter 
of  IQdi  November,  1808,  to  Mr.  Jeflmon  aeems  to  prove  that 
he  was  still  on  that  day  not  quite  decided;  but  his  annual 
rqxnrt,  dated  December  10,  which  was  dearly  intended  to 
supply  to  some  extent  the  want  of  distinctoesB  in  die  Presi- 
dent'a  message,  shows  that  in  the  interval  die  ooum  had 
been  marked  out  which  the  new  Adminisfaation  meant  to 
pursue. 

This  report  began,  as  usual,  widi  a  sketdi  of  the  finanrfal 
ntuatbn. ,  The  receipts  of  the  Treasniy  during  the  year  ending 
Sqjtember  30, 1808,  had  been  |17|962^X)0,  a  sum  greater  than 
the  receipts  of  any  preceding  year,  but  principally  conristing  of 
revenue  aocmed  during  1807.  On  January  1, 1809,  the  Treaa- 
ury  would  have  a  sum  of  $16,000,000  on  hand,  of  whidi  Mr. 
Gallatin  estimated  that  the  expenaes  of  1809  would  onmime 
$13,000,000,  leaving  a  aurplua  of  only  $3,000,000  to  be  db- 
posed  of. 

Thus  the  government  could  look  forward  with  confidence  to 
the  Ist  January,  1810,  and  if  extnMtdinaiy  prqiaratioiis  for 
war  were  necessaiy,  it  oonU,  by  stopping  the  redemptioii  of 
debt,  provide  acme  $6,000,000  additiooal  for  the  year  widKmt 
recurring  to  loani. 

Afier  thus  describing  the  resouroes  of  the  government,  the 
Secretaiy  proceeded  to  diaooss  its  probaUe  expenses  under  the 
four  oontingencies  among  which  he  anpposed  the  dioioe  of  Oon* 
gress  to  lie.  Two  of  dMse  were  merdy  forma  of  snbouMon  to 
Great  Britain  and  France^  and,  m  in  this  case  reaisCanoe  would 
not  be  ccmtemplated,  no  proviskm  beyond  an  immediale  redoo- 
tion  of  expenses  was  required.  The  other  two  were  forms  of 
resistance;  embaigo,  or  war. 
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The  embargo  considered  as  a  temporary  measure,  which  would 
ultimately  be  superseded  by  war,  Avas,  financially,  to  be  consid- 
ered as  a  war  measure,  and  preparations  made  accordingly; 
while  if  the  embargo  were  adopted  as  a  permanent  system, 
coterminous  with  the  belligerent  edicts,  it  was  a  peace  measure, 
and  .needed  no  other  provision  than  economy  at  least  for  the 
next  two  years. 

War  must  be  carried  on  principally  by  loans,  and  the  embargo 
had  produced  a  situation  most  favorable  for  effecting  loans.  No 
internal  taxes  of  any  description  need  be  imposed.  All  that 
the  Treasury  required,  besides  economy,  was  to  double  the 
import  duties;  to  limit  the  system  of  drawbacks;  either  to 
repeal  or  to  complete  the  partial  non-interoourse  law,  and  to 
reform  the  eystem  of  accountability  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
Departments. 

The  report  was  decidedly  warlike;  clearly,  if  war  was  to 
come^  Mr.  Gallatin  wished  it  to  be  began  within  another  year. 
His  policy,  therefore,  is  evident;  he  would  have  had  Congress 
take  a  strong  tone;  continue  the  embargo  for  a  given  time  until 
the  results  of  Mr.  Erskine's  representations  should  be  known ; 
and  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  the  embargo  was  to  give 
place  to  war.  He  would  have  had  Congress  apply  six  or  eight 
millions  to  the  purchase  of  arms  and  stores,  to  the  building  of 
forts  or  of  shipsi  and  to  the  organization  of  the  militia;  and 
with  a  firm  partjr  behind  him  and  such  measures  of  preparation, 
he  would  have  spoken  to  Mr.  Canning  and  to  Napoleon  with  as 
much  authority  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  command.  He  would 
boldly  have  retaliated  upon  both. 

This  was  the  plan  adopted  for  the  new  Administration  and 
earnestly  pressed  by  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasuiy  whom  the 
Prerident  elect  then  looked  upon  as  his  future  Secretary  of  State. 
Mr.  Jefierson's  theory  that  his  successor  was  respon^ble  for  the 
government  after  his  election  was  decided,  utterly  untenable 
and  misdiievous  as  it  was,  compelled  .Mr.  Madison  to  act 
through  Mr.  Galbtm.  The  whole  future  of  hb  Administration 
turned  on  his  success  in  holding  the  party  together  on  this  line 
of  policy,  and  Mr.  Galbtin  labored  night  and  day  to  eflfect  this 
olgect 
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MACON  TO  JOSEPH  H.  NICHOLSON. 

Washihoton,  December  4, 1808. 
•  •  •  The  war  men  in  the  House  of  RepresentatiyeB  are,  I  con- 
ceive, gaining  strength,  and  I  should  not  be  much  surprised  if 
we  should  be  at  war  with  both  Great  Britain  and  France  before 
the  4th  of  March.  Gallatin  is  most  decidedly  for  war,  and  I 
think  that  the  Vice-President  and  W.  C.  Nicholas  are  of  the 
same  opinion.  It  is  said  that  the  President  gives  no  opinion  as 
to  die  measures  that  ought  to  be  adopted.  It  is  not  known 
whether  he  be  for  war  or  peace.  It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Madi- 
son is  for  the  plan  which  I  have  submitted,  with  the  addition  of 
hig^  protecting  duties  to  encourage  the  manufacturers  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  as  much  against  iite  as  Gallatin  is  in  fit vor 
of  it.  Thus  I  have  continued  in  Ccmgress  till  there  is  not 
one  of  my  old  feUow-laborers  that  agrees  with  me  in  opinion. 
I  do  not  know  what  pkn  Randolph  will  pursue.  He  is  against 
continuing  the  embargo.  I  wiah  be  would  lajr  some  plan 
before  the  House.  It  grieves  me  to  the  heart  to  be  compelled 
fiom  a  sense  of  right  and  duty  to  oppose  him.  I  am  not 
consulted,  as  you  seem  to  suppose,  about  anything,  nor  do  I  con- 
sult any  one.  I  am  about  as  much  out  of  fashion  as  our  grand- 
mothers' ruffle  cufb,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  I  shall  be  in 
ftshioo  as  soon  «  diqr  will. 


GALLATIN  TO  J06BPH  H.  KI0H0L80V. 

WASHtvoTOv,  2St]i  Deotmber,  1808. 
.  •  .  Never  was  I  SO  overwhelmed  with  public  bnnnesB.  That 
would  be  nothing  if  we  went  right  But  a  great  confusion  and 
perplexity  reign  in  Congress.  Mr.  Madison  is»  «  I  always 
knew  him,  slow  in  taking  his  ground,  but  firm  when  the  storm 
arises.  What  I  had  foreseen  has  tabm  place.  A  majority  will 
not  adhere  to  the  embargo  mudi  longer,  and  if  war  be  not 
qieedily  determined  on,  submisrion  will  soon  ensue.  This  en- 
tirely between  us.  When  will  you  be  licic  ?  We  expect  you, 
and  the  sooner  the  better.    Exclusively  of  the  pleasure  we  ahntjrs 
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have  in  seeing  yoa,  rely  upon  it  that  your  presence  will  at  this 
crisis  be  useful.  I  actually  want  time  to  give  you  more  details, 
but  I  will  only  state  that  it  is  intended  by  the  Essex  Junto  to 
prevail  on  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  who  meet  in  two 
or  three  weeks,  to  call  a  convention  of  the  five  New  England 
States,  to  which  they  will  try  to  add  New  York;  and  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  anticipate  and  defeat  that  nefarious  plan. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  private  letters  tell  the  story  of  Mr.  Madison's! 
failure  to  control  his  party,  and  of  the  collapse  of  his  war  policyi 
On  the  19th  January,  1809,  he  wrote  to  Thomas  Lomax :'  ^^  I 
think  Congress,  although  they  have  not  passed  any  bill  indicative 
of  their  intentions,  ezcq>t  the  new  embargo  law,  have  evidently 
made  tip  their  minds  to  let  that  continue  only  till  their  meeting 
in  May,  and  then  to  issue  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  against 
such  powers  as  ahall  not  then  have  repealed  their  ill^al  decrees. 
Some  drcomstaDoes  have  taken  place  which  render  it  very  possi- 
ble  that  Great  Britain  may  revoke  her  orders  of  council.  This 
will  be  known  before  May."  Two  dajrs  later,  Mr.  Jefferson 
wrote  to  Mr.  Leiper:*  ^The  Hoose  of  Representatives  passed 
last  night  a  bill  for  the  meeting  of  Congress  on  the  22d  of  May. 
This  sabstantially  decides  the  course  thqr  mean  to  pursue, — that 
is,  to  lei  the  embaigo  continue  till  tlien,  when  it  will  cease,  and 
letters  of  marqoe  and  reprisal  be  issded  against  such  nations  as 
ahall  not  then  have  repcadcd  their  obnoxious  edicts.  The  great 
nuyori^  aeem  to  have  made  up  their  minds  on  this^  while  there 
is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  details  of  preparation, 
to  wit :  naval  force,  volunteers^  lumy,  non-intercourse,  &cJ*  But 
OQ  the  7th  February  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  :*  ^  I  thought  Congress 
had  taken  their  ground  firmly  for  continuing  their  embargo  till 
Jime^  and  thai  war.  Bat  a  sadden  and  nnaocoontable  revolution 
of  opinion  took  place  the  last  week,  diiefly  among  the  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York  members,  and  in  a  kind  of  panic  they  voted 
the  4th  of  March  for  removing  the  embargo,  and  by  such  a  ma- 
jority as  gave  all  reason  to  believe  thqr  would  not  agree  either  to 

>  JeffefMrn  If SS.  •  Jefferton't  Writings,  t.  417. 

•  To  T.  M.  Baadolph.  WriUngs,  t.  424. 
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war  or  non-interoourse.  This,  too^  was  after  we  had  beoome  satis- 
fied that  the  E^sex  Junto  had  found  their  expectation  desperate 
of  inducing  the  people  there  to  either  separation  or  forcible  oppo- 
sition. The  majority  of  Congress,  however,  has  now  rallied  to 
removing  the  embargo  on  the  4th  of  March,  non-intercourse  with 
France  and  Great  Britain,  trade  eveiywhere  else,  and  continuing 
war  preparations,'^  The  defeat  of  the  Administration  on  the 
crucial  point  of  fixingtSe  1st  June,  1809,  for  remoWng  the  em- 
bargo, took  place  on  February  2,  by  a  vote  of  73  to  40.  The 
substitution  of  March  4  was  carried  on  February  3,  by  a  vote 
of  70,  no  ayes  and  noes  having  been  takei)  on  either  side.  The 
new  Administration  had  already  met  with  n  serious  if  not  £Ual 
cheek.  As  Mr.  Gallatin  said  in  a  note  to  Mr.  Jeflferaon  of  F^ 
ruary  4,  the  day  after  the  disaster :  ^  Ab  far  as  my  informatioii 
goes,  eveiything  grows  more  quiet  in  Marwarhuflettn  and  Maine. 
All  would  be  well  if  our  friends  renuuned  firm  here.'' 

The  votes  of  February  2  and  February  4,  1809,  carried  a 
deeper  significaooe  to  Mr.  Gallatin  than  to  anyone  else,  finr  they 
did  not  stand  akxie.  Congress  had  already  shown  that  it  meant 
to  accept  his  control  no  longer,  and  this  was  no  mere  panic  and 
no  result  of  New  Engknd  ddfection*  He  had  at  last  to  meet 
the  experience  <^  defept  where  he  .had  supposed  himself  strongest 
As  has  been  seen,  the  administration  of  naval  affiurs  bad  always 
been  repugnant  to  Mr.  Gallatin's  wishes;  the  time  when  he 
had  opposed  a  moderate  navy  had  long  paasocl,  and,  as  8eo- 
retary  of  the  Treasury,  he  had  never  wished  to  diminish  the  -. 
efficiency  or  lessen  the  force  of  the  few  frigates  we  had;  but 
he  conceived  that  the  management  of  the  Department  under 
Mr.  Bobcrt  Smith  was  wasteful  and  inefficient  Very  large 
sums  of  money  had  been  qient,  for  whidi  there  was  little  to 
show  except  one  hundred  and  seventy  gun-boats,  which  had  cost 
on  an  average  $9000  each  to  buiM  and  would  cost  |11|500 
a  year  in  actual  service.  At  the  bq^tnning  of  the  searioo  it 
had  been  distinctly  mtimated  by  the  Executive  that  no  present 
increase  of  force  was  required ;  but  suddenly,  on  the  4th  Jan* 
nary,  1809,  the  Senate  adopted  a  bill  which  directed  that  all 
the  frigates  and  other  armed  vessels  of  the  United  States,  in* 
dudii^  tlie  gun  boats,  should  be  immediately  fitted  out,  officered. 
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manned^  and  employed.  The  law  was  mandatory ;  it  required 
the  immediate  employment  of  some  six  thousand  seamen  and 
the  appropriation  of  some  six  million  dollars,  and  this  excessive 
expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  navy  was  not  accompanied  by 
any  corresponding  measures  for  shore  armaments  and  defences. 
If  war  did  not  take  place  the  expense  was  entirely  lost  Had 
these  six  millions  been  expended  in  buying  arms^  constructing 
fortifications  and  putting  them  in  readiness  for  war,  or  in  organ- 
ising and  arming  the  militia,  or  in  building  frigates  and  ships 
of  the  line,  the  government  would  have  had  something  to  show 
for  them;  bat  to  waste  the  small  ^national  treasure  before  war 
began ;  to  support  thousands  of  seamen .  in  absolute  idleness, 
with  almost  a  certainty  that  the  nKNnent  a  British  frigate  came 
within  sight  they  would  have  to  run  ashore  for  safety,  seemed 
insane  extravagance.  Tet  when  the  Senate's  amendment  came 
before  the  House  it  was  adopted  <m  the  10th  January  by  a  vote 
of  64  to  69,  in  the  teeth  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  warm  remonstrances. 
Among  his  papers  is  the  following  carious  analysis  of  this  vote. 

TD  VAVT  OOAUnON  OF  ItOf. 

By  whom  wers  tserlieed 

Forty  Bepablicaa  momlMrfl,  bIbo  Bopablicaa  Stalet, 

Tbo  Bspobllcan  caate  Itielf,  and  the  people  of  the  United  Ststet, 

To  a  •jttem  of 

FaTorllUm,  ezlravsfMioe,  parade,  and  folly. 


File  Leader,  W.  C.  Nkholee,  X.  W. ;  Ajtletaate,  Dawion,  J.  O. 
Jaekaoa,  MoOreeryt  Moatgomery,  Newton  ....    6 

1  fWtfW Wi,  Old  mmd  JTew. 
Daaa,  XUiot,  Ooldebefooih,  Barrii,  Kay,  Lewie,  LiTermore, 
Ljoa,  Maetert,  Moeely,  Pltkla,  Roeiel,  Sloan,  Stedman, 
Slaifee,  Taa  liyke,  Taa  Beneieleer 17 

t.  Qaiib. 
Oook,  Fiadley,  Gardner,  Taa  Horn .4 

4.  Jt0m  Fork  MmtmmUmU. 
Hoalbfd,  Swert,  Thoo^eoo,  Van  Oortland,  WlUon,  Biker     •    6 

U 
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6.  Seared  TmrnkeeM.  8S 

Bacoh^  Bftrkcr,  Dnrell,  Blslej,  Storer 6 

6.  BepmbUeams, 

VwgimM.         N.  Fork.  N.  EmgUmd.    N,  Jeree^.         OiMer  SUmieg. 

BmmtL  Blake.  Oatto.          Hefant.               KmtMM. 

Olaj.  HnmpliTeTt.  Dmum.        Lunbtrt.            K.  Moore. 

Clopton«  Kirkpetridc  Fisk.           Kewbold.            Smelt. 

Oholion.  Yen  Allen.  Green.                                   Troop. 

Holmes.  Yerplenck.  Seerer. 

Smith.  Smith. 

Wilbour. 

26. 

7.  Act  OemerU. 

Jonee 1 

64 

♦27 

Friendly  onlj S7 


The  meAoing  of  all  this  coDfonon  mm  soon  made  dear  to 
Gallatin.  A  web  of  corioos  intrigoe  ^Nin  haelf  over  the  diair 
whidi  ICr.  Madison  now  left  empty  in  the  Department  of 
State;  there  was  no  agreement  upon  the  person  who  was  to  fill 
it,  and  who  woold,  perhaps,  be  made  ihenkj  the  most  {ntmii- 
nent  twndHfti*  for  socoeesion  to  the  throne  itnlf.  Not  until 
his  inauguration  approached  did  Mr.  Madison  distinctly  give 
it  to  be  nndentood  that  he  intended  to  make  Mr.  Galbtin  his 
Secretarjr  of  State.  This  intention  roused  vehement  opposition 
among  Senators.  I^ib  and  the  Auraajnfluence  were  of  course 
hostile  to  Gallatin,  and  Leib  now  found  a  formidable  ally 
in  William  B.  Giles,  Senator  from  Viiginia.  Giles  made  no 
concealment  of  his  opposition.  ^FVom  the  firBt,**  wrote  Mr. 
Wilson  Cbiy  Kidiolas,  ""Mr.  Giles  deehred  his  determination 
to  vote  against  QaUatin.  I  repeatedly  ufged  and  entreated  him 
not  to  do  it;  for  several  days  it  was  a  sulgect  of  discusBi<m 
between  us.  There  was  no  way  which  our  long  and  intimate 
friendship  would  justify,  consistent  with  my  respect  for  him,  in 
which  I  did  not  assail  him.  To  all  my  arguments  he  replied 
that  his  duty  to  his  country  was  to  him  paramount  to  every 
other  consideration,  and  that  he  could  not  justify  to  himself 
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permitting  Gallatin  to  be  Secretary  of  State  if  his  vote  would 
prevent  it*'  '*  The  objection  to  him  that  I  nnderstood  had  the 
most  weight;  and  that  was  meet  pressed  in  conversation,  was 
that  he  was  a  foreigner.  I  thou^t  it  was  too  late  to  make  that 
objection.  He  had  for  eight  years  been  in  an  office  of  equal 
dignity  and  of  greater  tmst  and  importance.'' 

But  Leib  and  Giles,  separate  or  combined,  were  not  strong 
enough  to  effect  this  object;  they  needed  more  pow^ul  allies, 
and  they  found  such  in  the  Navy  influence,  represented  in  the 
Senate  dii^y  by  General  Smith,  Senator  from  Maiyland,  brother 
of  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Navy,  and  brother-in-law  of  Wilson 
Gary  Nicholas.  General  Smith  joined  the  opposition  to  Gal- 
latin. An  effort  appears  to  have  been  made  to  buy  off  the 
vote  of  General  Smith ;  it  is  said  that  he  was  trilling  to  com- 
promise if  his  brodier  were  transferred  to  Mr.  Gallatin's  place 
in  die  Treasury,  and  that  Mr.  Madison  aoqoiesoed  in  this  ar- 
rangement^  but  Gallatin  dryly  remarked  that  he  ooold  not 
undertake  to  carry  on  both  Departments  at  onoe,  and  requested 
Mr.  Madison  to  leave  him  where  be  was.  Mr.  Madison  then 
yidded,  and  Robert  Smith  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  who  at  just  thk  moment  was  rejected  as 
minister  to  Bossia  hy  the  same  combination,  baa  left  an  unpub- 
lished aoooont  of  thisaffiur: 


MADISON  AKD  GALLATIN.    ItOf. 

''In  the  very  last  days  of  his  [Jeflerson's]  Administnition  there 
appeared  in  the  Republican  portion  of  the  Senate  a  disposition 
to  control  him  in  th^  exercise  of  his  power.  This  was  the  more 
remarkable,  because  until  then  nothing  of  that  duufader  had 
appeared  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  during  his  Adminis- 
tration. The  experience  of  Mr.  Burr  and  of  John  Randolph  had 
given  a  warning  whidi  had  quietad  the  aq>irings  of  others,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  an  inefleetual  eflbrt  to  reject  the  nomina- 
tion of  John  Armstrong  as  minister  to  France,  there  was  scarcely ' 
an  attempt  made  in  the  Senate  for  seven  y^ars  to  oppose  any- 
thmg  that  he  desired.  But  in  tlie  summer  of  1808,  after  the 
peace  of  Tilsit,  the  Eipperor  Alexander  of  Rusm  had  caused  it 
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to  be  ognified  to  Mr.  Jefiferaon  that  an  exchange  of  ministers 
plenipotentiaiy  between  him  and  the  United  States  woald  be 
very  agreeable  to  him,  and  that  he  waited  only  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  one  from  the  United  States  to  appoint  one  in  retunu 
Mr.  Je£feroon  aooordinglj  appointed  an  old  friend  and  pupil  of 
his,  Mr.  William  Shorty  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  and 
Mr.  Short,  being  famished  with  his  commission,  credentials, 
and  instructions,  proceeded  on  his  mission  as  far  as  Paris. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  sessiim  of  Congress  he  nominated  Mr. 
Short  to  the  Senate^  bjr  whom  the  nominaricm  was  rgected. 
t  Thirevent  occasioned  no  small  surprise.  It  indicated  the  termi- 
nation of  that  individual  personal  influence  whidi  Mr.  Jefferson 
had  erected  on  the  partj  division  of  Whig  and  Toiy.  It  was 
also  the  precursor  of  a  fiir  more  extensive  sdiemeof  operations 
whidi  was  to  oommence^  and  actually  did  commence,  with  the 
AdministntioD  of  Mr.  Madison. 

<<  He  had  wished  and  intended  to  appoint  Mr.  Gallatin,  who 
had  been  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  during  the  whole  of  Mr. 
Jeffisrsoi^'a  AdministntioD,  to  aoooeed  himsdf  in  the  I^epart- 
ment  <|f  State,  and  Mr.  Bobert  Smith,  who  had  been  Secretary 
<^lh6  Nlivyi  be  pn^oeed  to  transfior  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment* \He  was  not  permitted  to  make  this  amngement  Mr. 
B4A>ert  Smith  had  a  brother  ip  the  Senate.  It  was  the  wish  of 
the  individuals  who  bad  effected  the  r^ection  of  Mr.  Short  that 
Mr.  Robert  Smith  should  be  Secretary  of  Stat^  and  Mr.  Madi- 
son was  given  explicitly  to  undentand  that  if  he  should  nominate 
Mr.  Gallatin  be  would  be  rqfeded  by  the  Senate. 

''Mr.  Bobert  Smith  was  appobted.  This  dictation  to  Mr. 
Madison,  effected  by  a  very  small  knot  of  association  in  the 
Senate  openting  by  influence  over  that  body  diiefly  when  in 
secret  sosiion,  bears  a  etrong  resemblance  tr>  that  which  was  ex- 
eicbed  over  the  same  body  in  1798  and  1799,  with  this  differ^ 
ence,  that  the  prime  agents  of  the  fiiclicQ  were  not  then  members 
of  the  bodyi  and  now  they  were. 

**  In  both  instances  it  was  directly  oontraiy  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution,  and  was  followed  by  unfortunate  consequences. 
In  the  first  it  terminated  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Administm- 
taon  and  by  a  general  exclusion  from  public  life  of  nearly  every 
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man  oonceraed  in  it.    Id  the  second  its  effect  was  to  place  in 
the  Department  of  State,  at  a  most  critical  period  of  foreign 
affidrs  and  against  the  will  of  the  President,  a  person  incom- 
petent, to  the  exdnsion  of  a  man  eminently  qoalified  for  the 
office.     Had  Mr.  Gallatin  been  then  appointed  Secretary  of 
State,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  war  with  Great  Britain 
woald  not  have  taken  place.    Aa.Providence  shapes  all  for  the 
best^that  war  was  the  means  of  introducing  great  improvements 
in  the  practice  of  the  government  and  of  redeeming  the  national 
character  from  some  unjost  reproaches,  and  of  strongly  cranent- 
ing  the  Union.    But  if  the  people  of  the  United  States  cook 
have  realized  that  a  little  duster  of  Senators,  by  caballing  11 
secret  session,  would  place  a  sleepy  Palinurus  at  ibe  helm  evei  ' 
in  the  fury  <^  the.  tempest,  they  must  almost  have  believed  11 
predestination  to  expect  that  their  vessel  of  state  would  esesfp 
shipwreck.    This  same  Senatorial  fiu^<m  continued  to  harass 
and  perplex  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Madison  durii^  the  war 
with  Great  Britain,  till  it  became  perceptible  to  the  people,  and 
the  prime  movers  losing  their  popularity  were  oompelled  to 
retire  from  the  Senate.    They  left  bdiind  them,  however,  pmo- ; 
tices  in  the  Senate  and  a  disposition  in  that  body  to  usurp! 
unconstitutional  control,  wfaidi  have  already  effiwied  mudi  evil  \ 
and  threaten  mudi  more." 

.  Thus  the  Administratioii  of  Mr.  Jefierson,  whose  advent  bad 
been  hailed  eight  years  beforo  bfjr  a  nuyority  of  the  nation  as 
the  harbinger  of  a  new  era  on  earth ;  the  AdministiatMn  wfaidi, 
alone  among  all  that  had  preceded  or  were  to  follow  H,  was 
frrighted  with  hopes  and  asphfiitions  and  with  a  sincere  popular 
faith  that  could  never  be  revived,  and  a  fiftshness,  almost  a  aim* 
plidty  of  thought  that  must  alwajrs  give  to  its  history  a  oertain 
indefinable  popular  charm  like  <^-fiMhiooed  mnsb;  this  Ad* 
ministration,  into  whidi  Mr.  Gallatin  had  woven  the  very  wd> 
of  his  life,  now  expired,  and  its  old  duunpion,  John  Randolph, 
was  left  to  chant  a  palinode  over  its  grave:  ^Never  has  there 
been  any  Administration  whkh  went  out  of  office  and  left  the 
nation  in  a  state  so  deplorable  and  calamitous.** 
Under  sudi  conditions,  with  suoh  followers  and  such  advisers^ 
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Mr.  &Iadi8<m  patcfaed  up  his  broken  Oabinet  and  hk  fihattered 
'  policjr;' broken  before  it  was  complete,  and  shattered  before  it 
was  lannched.  He  had  to  save  what  he  ooah!,  and  by  rallying 
all  his  stroigth  in  Congress  he  socoeededin  preserving  a  tolerable 
'  appearance  of  enefgjr  towards  the  belligerent  natimis ;  bat  in  t&db 
the  war-polic7  was  defeated,  and  a  small  knot  of  men  in  the 
Senate  were  more  powerfol  than  the  President  himself.  The 
OabinetT^ras  an  dement  not  of  strength  but  of  weakness,  for 
whatever  might  be  Mr.  Smith's  di^Kisition  he  ooold  not  bat 
beoome-the  rcprcsontative  of  the  groap  in  the  Senate  whidi  had 
forced  him  into  jntmiinence.  Under  sadi  carcomstanoesy  nntil 
then  without  a  paralld  in  oor  history,  government,  in  the  sense 
hitherto  understood,  twoame  impossible. 

Had  Mr.  Gallatin  followed  his  own  impolsei^  be  would  now 
have  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Gibinet  and  returned  to  his  old 
place  in  Congress.  That  course,  as  the  event  proved,  would 
have,  been  the  wisest  for  him,  but  his  ultimate  decisicm  to 
remain  in  the  Treasury  was  neverthetess  correct  He  had  at 
least  an  even  chance  of  regaining  his  ground  and  carrying  out 
those  ideas  to  which  bis  life  had  been  devoted;  the  bdligerents 
might  return  to  reason;  tbowar  in  Europe  could  not  last  for- 
ever; the  country  might  unite  in  support  of  •practicable  policy; 
at  all  events  there  was  no  immediate  danger  that  the  govern- 
ment would  go  to  pieces^  and  heroic  remedies  were  not  to  be 
used  but  as  a  last  resort  80  fiur  as  Mr.  Hadisoo  was  concerned, 
the  question  was  not  whether  he  was  to  be  deserted,  but  in 
iriiat  capacity  Mr.  Gallatin  ooold  render  him  the  most  eflBdent 
support 

Suddenly  the  skies  seemed  to  dear,  and  the  new  Administim- 
tkm  for  a  brief  moment  flattered  ilnlf  that  ite  difBcuHies  were 
at  an  end.  Mr.  Erskine  recdved  the  reply  of  Mr.  Owning 
to  his  letters  of  December  3  and  4,  and  thk  rqJy  dedared  in 
substance  that  if  the  United  States  would  of  her  own  accord 
abandon  the  colonial  tmde  and  allow  the  British  fleet  to  enfinnoe 
that  abandonment,  England  would  withdraw  her  orders  in 
coundL  This  was,  it  is  tm^  a  matter  of  course.  Mr.  Gan- 
ning^s  object  in  imposing  the  orders  in  coundl,  though  nominally 
retaliatory  upon  Fnmcc,  had  been  really  to  counteract  Kapo- 
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leon's  ContiDental  policy  and  to  save  British  shipping  and  com- 
meroe  from  American  competition^  and  his  condition  of  withdraw- 
ing the  orders  could  only  be  that  America  should  abandon  her 
shipping  and  employ  British  ships  of  war  in  destroying  her  own 
trade.  Mr.  Erskine,  however,  conceived  that  a  loose  interpreta- 
tion miglit  be  put  on  these  conditions.  After  conmiunicating 
their  substance  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and  receiving  the  reply 
that  they  were  inadmissible,  he  **  considered  that  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  lay  before  the  government  of  the  United  States  the  des- 
patch in  qne^on,  which  I  was  at  liberty  to  have  done  in  extenso 
had  I  thought  proper.''^  He  therefore  set  aside  hb  instructions 
and  proceeded  to  act  in  what  he  conceived  to  be  their  spirit  A 
hint  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Gallatin  that  the  substitution  of  non- 
intercourse  for  embargo  had  so  altered  the  situation  as  to  put 
England  in  a  more  favorable  position  with  reference  to  France^ 
served  as  the  ground  for  Mr.  Erskine's  propositions;  but  these 
propositions^  in  fact,  rested  on  no  solid  ground  whatever,  for  in 
them  Mr.  Erskine  .entirely  omitted  all  reference  to  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  colonial  tradei  and  while  the  American  government 
professed  its  readiness  to  abandon  that  trade  so  far  as  it  was 
direct  from  the  West  Indies  to  Europe,  this  was  all  the  founda- 
tion Mr.  Erskine  had  for  considering  as  fulfilled  that  condition 
of  his  instnictions  by  whidi  America  was  to  abjure,  all  colonial 
trade,  direct  and  indurect,  and  allow  the  British  fleet  to  enforoe 
this  abjuration* 

On  this  slender  basis,  and  witfaoot  oommunkating  his  authority, 
Mr.  Erskine,  early  in  April,  1809,  made  a  provisbnal  arrange- 
ment with  the  Secretary  of  State  by  wluch  the  outrage  on  the 
Chesapeake  was  atoned  for,  and  Uie  orders  in  council  with- 
drawn. The  Pkmdent  instantly  issued  a  proclamation  bearing 
date  the  19th  April,  1809,  dedaring  the  trade  with  Great  Britmin 
renewed.  Great  was  the  joy  throughout  America;  so  great  as 
for  the  moment  almost  to  ^literate  par^  distinctions.  A\lien 
Oongrev  met  on  May  22,  for  that  session  whkfa  bad  been  called 
to  provide  for  war,  all  was  peace  and  harmony;  John  Bandolph 
loudest  in  singing  praises  of  the  new  President,  and  no 


»  XnUae  to  RobeH  Smith,  Hth  Av^iitt,  1809. 
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one  ventured  to  gainsay  hinu  The  Fedetalists  exulted  in  the 
demonstration  of  their  political  creed  that  Mr.  Jefierson  had  been 
the  wickei  author  of  til  mischief,  and  that  the  Kitish  govern- 
ment was  all  that  was  moderate^  just,  and  injured. 

The  feelings  of  Mr.  Oannii^  on  reoeivii^  the  news  were  not 
of  the  same  nature.  The  absurd  and  ridiculous  side  of  things 
was  commonly  uppermost  in  h  is  mind,  and  in  the  whole  course  of 
his  stormy  career  there  was  probably  no  one  event  more  utterly 
absurd  than  this.  His  policy  in  rq^  to  the  United  States  wm 
simple  even  to  crudeness ;  he  meant  that  her  neutral  commeroe^ 
gained  from  England  and  France,  should  be  taken  away,  and 
that,  if  poerible,  she  should  not  be  allowed  to  fight  for  it  In 
carrying  out  this  poliqr  he  never  wavered,  and  he  was  completely 
suceessful;  even  an  American  can  now  admire  the  clearness  and 
energy  of  his  courw,  though  perhaps  it  has  besn  a  costly  one  in 
its  legacy  of  hate.  That  one  of  his  subordinates  should  under- 
take to  break  down  his  policy  and  give  back  to  the  United 
States  her  commerce,  and  that  the  United  States  dionld  ran 
wild  with  delight  at  this  evidence  <tf  Mr.  Oanning^s  defeat  and 
the  suceess  of  her  own  miserable  embaigo^  was  an  event  in  which 
the  ludicrous  predominated  over  the  tn^gte.  Mr,  Ouming  made 
very  short  work  of  poor  Mr.  EnUnfe;  he  instantly  recalled  thai 
gentleman  and  disavowed  his  arrangement  I  but  in  order  to  pre- 
vent war  he  announced  that  a  new  minister  would  be  inunedi* 
atdy  sent  out  Even  this  civility,  however,  was  cooeeded  with 
very  little  pretence  of  a  di^Msitico  to  coocilkte,  and  the  nunisler 
chosen  for  the  purpose  ^yas  calculated  rather  to  imfin  terror 
than  good-wilL  Mr.  Rose  had  at  least  borne  an  exterior  of 
civili^,  and  had  affected  a  decent  though  patroniiii^  benevo- 
lence. Mr.  Jadcson  made  no  audi  pretenriona.  His  fedingi 
and  the  object  of  his  mission  were  odkms  enon^  at  the  tiaM^ 
and,  now  that  his  private  cotrespoodence  baa  bean  published,*  it 
can  hardly  be  aaid  that,  however  insolent  the  American  govern- 
ment may  have  thought  him,  he  was  in  the  least  degree  nors 
insolent  than  his  chief  intended  him  to  be. 

>  Bath  AtehiTse.  DiaHMaaaLettartofSlrQeorfe Jadnoa.   Bet,aaMaf 
other  Inttaaceti  Seeood  8erl«i,  I.  lOa. 
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The  news  of  Mr.  Canning's  disavowal  reached  America  in 
July^  and  spread  consternation  and  despair.  Mr.  Gallatin  found 
himself  involved  in  a  sort  of  controversy  with  Mr.  Erskine, 
resulting  from  the  publication  of  Erskine's  despatches  in  Eng- 
land,  and^  although  he  extricated  himself  with  skilly  the  result 
could  at  best  be  only  an  escape.  The  non-intercourse  had  to  be 
renewed  by  proclamation,  and  the  Administration  could  only 
look  about  and  ask  itself  in  blank  dismay  what  it  could  do  next 


GALLATIN  TO  J08BPH  H.  NICHOLSON. 

WAtHuroTOV,  20th  April,  1809. 
DeabSib, — ^I  do  not  peroeivei  unless  the  President  shall 
otherwise  direct,  anything  that  oan  now  prevent  my  leaving  this 
on  Sunday  for  Baltimore.  I  fear  that  Mrs.  Gallatin  will  not  go; 
she  is  afraid  to  leave  the  children,  who  have  all  had  slight  indis- 
positions. Yet  she  would,  I  think,  be  the  better  for  a  friendly 
visit  to  Mrs.  Nicholson  and  croaking  with  you.  As  you  belong 
to  that  tribe,  I  presume  that^  althouj^  you  found  fault  yesterday 
with  Mr.  Madison  because  he  did  not  make  peace,  you  will  now 
blame  him  for  his  anxietjr  to  accommodate  on  any  terms.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  I  hope  that  you  will  get  1  dollar  and  ^ff^  for 
your  wheat  And  still  you  may  say  that  you  expected  two 
dollars.    Present  my  best  respects  to  Mrs.  Nicholson. 

Yours  truly. 

Eustis  may  have  his  faults,  bat  I  will  be  disaj^KHnted  if  bejs 
not  honorable  and  disinterested. 

OALLATnr  TO  JOHN  MONTOOMBRT. 

Washihotov,  27Ui  Julj,  1800. 
•  •  •  The  late  news  from  England  has  deranged  our  plans, 
public  and  private.  I  was  obliged  to  give  up  my  trip  to  Belair, 
have  also  postponed  our  Yiiginia  journey,  and  have  written  to 
Mr.  Madison  that  I  thought  it  necessary  that  he  should  return 
here  immediately.  We  have  not  yet  received  any  letters  from 
Mr.  Ptncknqr  nor  any  other  official  information  on  the  subject. 
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Even  Mr.  ErBkine,  who  is,  however,  expected  every  moment,  has 
not  written.  I  will  not  wiste  time  in  oonjectares  req>ectii^  the 
tme  cause  of  the  condoct  of  the  British  government,  nor  can  we, 
nntil  we  are  better  informed,  hj  mbj  permanent  plan  of  condoct 
for  oonelves.  I  will  only  observe  that  we  are  not  so  wdl  pre- 
pared for  reostance  as  we  were  one  year  ago.  AD  or  almost  all 
our  mercantile  wealth  was  safe  at  home,  oar  resourues  entire,  and 
our  finances  sofBdent  to  cany  ns  through  darii^  the  first  year 
of  the  contest  Oar  property  is  now  all  afloat;  England  rdieved 
by  oor  relaxati<His  might  stand  two  years  of  privations  with  ease ; 
we  have  wasted  oar  resoarees  withoat  any  national  utility;  and, 
oor  Treasoty  being  ezhaosted,  we  most  begin  oor  plan  of  resist- 
anoe  with  considenble  and  therefore  onpopolar  loans.  Alldiese 
considerations  are^  however,  for  Ooi^;re8s;  and  at  this  moment 
die  first  question  is,  what  ooght  the  Exeootive  to  do?  It  ap- 
pears to  me  from  the  kiwsand  the  President's  prodamation,  that 
as  he  had  no  aothority  hot  that  of  proclaiming  a  certain  fiiot  on 
whidi  alone  rested  the  restoration  of  intereooise,  and  that  fact 
not  havbg  taken  place,  the  prohibitions  of  the  Nbo-Interooarse 
Act  necessarily  revive  in  relatbn  to  England,  and  that  a  proda- 
mation  to  that  eflfoot  dioold  be  the  first  actof  the  Exeootive. 
If  we  do  not  adopt  that  mode,  oor  interooorse  with  Engfaoid  moat 
oontinoe  ontO  the  meeting  of  Coogres^  whilst  her  orden  remain 
unrepealed  and  oor  interooorse  with  France  is  interdicted  by  oor 
own  laws.  This  woold  be  so  oneqoal,  so  partial  to  England  and 
contrafy  to  every  principle  of  josdce,  policy,  and  national  honor, 
that  I  hope  the  Attomgr-Qeneral  wfll  aoooJe  to  my  constroction 
and  the  President  act  accordingly. 

The  next  qoesdon  for  the  Execotive  is  how  we  shall  treat  Mr. 
Jackson;  whether  and  how  we  will  treat  with  him.  That  most, 
it  is  troe,  depend  in  part  on  what  he  may  have  to  say.  Bot  I 
have  no  confidence  in  Cknning  A  Oo.,  and  if  we  are  too  weak  or 
too  pnident  to  resist  England  in  the  direct  and  proper  mannor, 
I  hope  at  least  that  we  will  not  make  a  single  volontary  conces- 
sion incoifbistent  with  our  rights  and  interest  If  Mr.  Jadcson 
has  any  compromise  to  offer  which  would  not  be  burthened  with 
such,  I  will  be  very  agreeably  disappointed.  But,  judging  by 
what  is  said  to  have  been  tlie  substance  of  Mr.  Ersldne^s  instruc- 
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tioDSy  whatcan  we  expect  but  dishonorable  and  inadmissible  pro- 
posals ?  He  is  probably  sent  out,  like  Mr.  Rose^  to  amuse  and  to 
di  vide^  and  we  will^  I  trust,  by  coming  at  once  to  the  point,  bring 
his  negotiation  to  an  immediate  close.  •  •  • 

One  may  reasonably  doubt  whether  during  the  entire  history 
of  the  United  States  government  the  difficulties  of  administra- 
tion have  ever  been  so  great  as  during  the  years  1809-11.  Peace 
usually  allows  great  latitude  of  action  and  of  opinion  without 
endangering  the  national  existence.  War  at  least  compels  some 
kind  of  unity ;  the  path  of  government  is  then  clear.  Even  in 
1814  and  in  1861  the  country  responded  to  a  call ;  but  in  1809 
and  1810  the  situation  was  one  of  utter  helplessness.  The  ses- 
sion of  1808-9  had  proved  two  facts:  one,  that  the  nation  would 
not  stand  the  embargo;  the  other,  that  it  could  not  be  brought 
to  the  point  of  war.  So  far  as  Mr.  Madison  and  his  Admin- 
ktration  are  concerned,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  would  at  any 
time  have  accepted  any  policy,  short  of  self-d^radation,  whidi 
would  have  united  the  country  behind  them.  As  for  Mr.  .Gal- 
latin, be  had  yidded  to  the  embargo  because  it  had  the  sup- 
port of  a  great  majority  of  Congress ;  he  had  done  his  utmost 
to  suppcnrt  the  only  logical  consequence  of  the  embargo,  whidi 
was  war.  Congress  had  rgected  both  embargo  and  war,  and 
had  in  complete  helplessness  fallen  back  on  a  system  of  non- 
interoourse  whidi  had  most  of  the  evils  of  embargo,  much  of. 
the  expense  of  war,  and  all  the  practical  disgrace  of  submission.' 
He  could  do  nothing  else  than  make  the  best  of  Uiis  also.  The^ 
oountry  had  lost  its  headway  and  was  thoroughly  at  the  mercy 
of  events. 

When  studied  as  a  mere  matter  of  political  philosophy,  it  is 
dear  enough  that  this  painful  period  of  paralysis  was  an  inev- 
itable stage  in  the  natkNial  development  The  party  whidi  had 
come  into  power  in  1801  held  theories  inconsistent  with  thorough 
nationality,  and,  as  a  consequence,  with  a  firm  foreign  policy. 
The  terrible  treatment  which  the  government  received,  while  in 
its  hands,  from  the  great  military  powers  of  Europe  came  upon 
the  Republican  party  before  it  had  outgrown  its  theories,  and 
necessarily  disorganized  Uiat  party,  leaving  the  old  States-rights, 
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anti-nationalizing  element  where  it  stood,  and  forcing  the  more 
malleable  element  forward  into  a  situation  inconsistent  with  the 
party  tenets;  Another  result  was  to  give  the  mere  camp-fol* 
lowers  and  mercenaries  of  both  parties  an  almost  unlimited  power 
of  mischief.  Finally,  the  Federalist  oppoation,  affected  in  the 
sdme  maQuer  by  the  same  causes,  also  rapidly  resolv^  itself  into 
three  similar  elements,  one  of  whidi  seriously  meditated  treaapn, 
while  the  more  liberal  one  maintained  a  national  character.  It 
was  clear,  therefore,  or  rather  it  is  now  dear,  that  nntQ  the  sen- 
timent of  nationality  became  strong  enough  to  override  renstance 
and  to  carry  the  Administration  on  its  shoulders,  no  e&ctive 
direction  could  be  given  to  government 

That  Mr.  Gallatin  consciously  and  decidedly  followed  either 
direction,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose.  He  too^  like  his 
party,  was  torn  by  oonflioting  infloenoes.  A  man  already  fiAy 
years  old,  whose,  life  has  been  eamestiy  and  arduously  devoted 
to  certain  well-defined  otgects  that  have  always  in  his  ejres  stood 
for  moral  principles,  cannot  throw  those  d^eds  away  without 
fediog  that  his  life  goes  with  them.  So  long  as  a  WMonahlo 
hope  was  left  of  attaining  the  results  he  had  aimed  at^  gr  of 
preventing  the  dangers  he  dreaded,  it  was  natural  that  Hr« 
Gallatin  should  ding  to  it  and  fight  for  it;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  was  a  man  of  veiy  sound  understanding,  and  littl^  if 
at  all,  a&oted  by  mere  local  prgudices;  his  idea)  govenmi^nt 
was  one  whidi  should  be  free  from  corruptioQ  and  violence; 
whidi  should  interfere  litde  with  the  individual;  which  should 
have  ndther  debt,  nor  army,  nor  navy,  nor  taxes,  bqrond  what 
its  simplest  wants  required;  and  which  should  wish  ^to  become 
a  happy,  and  not  a  powerful,  nation,  or  at  least  no  way  powerAil 
except  for  sdf-defenoe.''  On  this  aide  be  was  in  sympathy  with 
all  moderate  and  sensible  men  in  both  partiei^  and  was  more 
naturally  impelled  to  act  widi  them  than  with  his  dd  allies, 
iwho  were  diiefly  Jealous  of  national  poW<er  beoanse  it  diminished 
the  sovereignty  of  Virginia  <Hr  South  Ouolina. 

To  one  standing,  therefore^  as  Mr.  Gallatin  was  now  standing, 
on  the  verge  of  several  years'  inaction,  out  of  which  the  nation 
could  rescue  itself  only  by  a  slow  process  of  growtB,  the  ends  to 
be  attained  and  the  dangers  to  be  feared  would  arrange  them* 
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selves  almost  axiomaticallyt  War  was  oat  of  the  question^  not 
only  because  both  parties  had  united  against  it,  but  because  the 
Treasury  was  very  rapidly  losing  its  war  fund  and  would  soon 
be  unable  to  promise^  resources.  If  peace,  therefore,  were  to  be 
preserved,  the  policy  of  commercial  restrictions  was  the  only 
form  of  protest  practicable,  and  it  must. again  become  the  task 
of  diplomacy  to  re-establish  the  old  Jeffersonian  ^'balance"  be- 
tween the  belligerents.  In  other  words,  diplomacy  had  become 
more  important  than  finance. 

Oandid  criticism  certainly  tends  to  show  that  the  only  national 
policy  which  had  a  diance  of  success  was  also  the  only  one 
which  had  not  a  chance  of  adoption.  A  sudden,  concentrated^ 
and  determined  attack  upon  Bonaparte  would,  in  all  human 
probability,  have  been  saccessful;  the  Emperor  would  have 
given  way,  and  in  this  case  England  must  also  have  receded ; 
but  this  would  have  been  a  mere  repetition  of  the  Federalist 
policy  of  1798,  and  the  Bqwiblioan  party  had  no  fancy  for 
Fedmdist  precedents.  The  behavi<Hr  of  Oanoing  had  roused  so 
bitter  a  feeling  as  to  paralyse  measures  against  Bomqiarte,  while 
the  BqwUioan  party  was  as  little  competent  to  imitate  the  dash 
and  stobbom  intensity  of  the  Federalista  as  the  calm  tempera- 
ment of  Mr.  Madiann  to  lash  itself  into  An  fiary  ^pfifirnr^y  ^f 
John  Adams.  Nothing  remained  bat  to  settle  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  mild  protest  wbidi'Was  to  be  maintained  against 
the  armed  violence  of  the  two  belligerents,  and,  now  that  the 
doors  of  the  State  Department  were  dosed  in  Mr.  Gallatin's 
face,  his  only  hope  waa  to  create  a  new  financial  system  that 
wodd  serve  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  new  political  sitnatioii  as 
Ooi^;ress  might  ultimatdy  give  it  shape.  Throwing  bdiind 
him,  therefore,  all  his  old  hopes  and  ambitioas,  all  schemes  for 
diaduuging  dd)i  and  creating  canals^  roads,  and  universities,  be 
turned  his  energies  to  the  single  pobt  of  defending  the  Trearary 
and  resisting  follies.  He  regarded  the  habit  of  borrowing  money 
with  horror;  this  was  a  resource  to  be  reserved  for  war,  when 
national  life  depended  upon  it;  until  that  time  came  he  insisted 
that  the  expenditure  should  not  exceed  the  revenue.  The  ex- 
perience of  only  last  winter  had  shown  bow  readily  Congress 
wasted  ita  resooroes:  altboogh  Mr.  Gallatin  had  sncoeeded  in 
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portiallj  checking  the  navy  appropriatioiiSy  nearly  three  millions 
were  voted,  and  two  and  a  half  milliims  were  actoaUy  spent  on 
the  navy  in  1809,  without  increaai^  its  force  or  effecting  the 
smallest  good;  and  meanwhile  the  surplus  upon  whidi  Mr. 
Gallatin  had  relied  to  cany  on  the  first  year  of  war  was  rapidly 
vanishing,  while  the  militia  were  not  organized,  the  forts  were 
not  completed,  arms  were  not  on  hand,  and  military  roads  were 
wholly  wanting. 

To  raise  by  taxation,  so  long  as  peace  lasted,  all  the  money 
to  be  spent  by  Congress,  was  the  rule  whidi  Mr.  Gallatin  was 
now  struggling  to  enforce.  If  Congress  appn^riated  money, 
Congress  must  lay  taxes.  To  maintain  this  ground  required 
a  firm,  almost  a  rough  hand,  and  unless  both  the  Cabinet  and 
the  Senate  were  ready  to  support  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  his  effort,  his  position  was  untenaUe^  and  resignation  must 
follow  of  course. 

The  question  whether  the  Cabinet  and  Senate  would  su|qxnrt 
Mr.  Gallatin  was,  therefore,  the  necessary  point  to  dedde  in 
advance.  In  the  Cabinet,  Mr.  Robert  Smith  was  the  dangerous 
element  In  the  Senate,  General  Samuel  Smith  and  his  friend 
Mr.  Giles  were  the  diief  disturbing  forces,  since  without  them 
the  fulminations  of  Leib  and  the  Aurora  ofiered,  after  all,  no 
very  serious  danger.  Unfortunately,  a  circumstance  had  now  oc- 
curred whidi  seriously  embittered  flie  relations  between  Mr.  Gal- 
latin and  the  Smiths.  The  failure  and  disappearance  of  the  navy 
agent  at  Leghorn  disclosed  a  someiHiat  loose  way  of  managing 
business  in  the  Navy  Depurtment,  whidi  had  benight  exchange 
on  Leghorn,  largely  in  bills  on  Sunud  Smith  and  his  rdations, 
in  excess  of  its  wants^  while  at  the  same  time  it  had  neglected  to 
make  its  naval  oiBcen  draw  on  Leghorn,  so  that  they  had  drawn 
on  London  at  considerable  extra  expense.  Thus,  at  the  dose  of 
the  Tripoli  war  a  lai|^  balance  had  remained  in  tBe  hands  of  the 
navy  agent  at  Leghorn,  whidi  was  partly  sent  back  in  qiecie  to 
America  by  a  ship  of  war,  and  partly  carried  off  by  the  navy 
agent  to  Paris,  where  be  was  arreted  by  the  interposition  of  our 
minister,  General  Armstrong,  and  compdled  to  di^rge.  In  all 
this  there  was  enough  to.irritate  Mr.  (^llatin,  who  had  for  eight 
years  endured,  with  sudi  patience  as  he  could  command,  the  loose 
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and  extravagant  habits  of  the  Navy  Department,  and  who  was 
now  making  a  new  effort  to  enforce  a  thorough  system  of  ao- 
countabilify  in  that  department.  But  there  appeared  at  first 
sight  to  be  something  still  more  objectionable  in  this  transaction. 
Mr.  Robert  Smith,  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  had  bought  bills 
of  exchange  to  the  amount  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars,  within 
two  years,  from  his  brother  Greneral  Smith  and  his  connections, 
and  on  the  face  of  the  accounts  it  appeared  that  these  were  to 
some  extent  accommodation  bills;  in  other  words,  that  the  gov- 
ernment money  had  been  by  collusion  left  in  the  hands  of  Gen- 
eral Smith's  firm  until  it  suited  their  convenience  to  remit  it 
to  LeghoiiL  The  effect  of  this  operation  was  to  give  the  firm 
of  Smith  A  Buchanan  the  use  of  pablio  m<mey  without  obliging 
them  to  make  the  same  immediate  provision  for  honorii^  their 
bills  as  would  in  other  oases  have  been  necessary ;  to  give  them 
also  the  almost  exdusive  privilege  of  selling  bills  on  Leghorn, 
and  to  throw  upon  the  public  the  risk  arising  from  protested 
bills.  This  affiiir  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Gallatin  at 
the  time  when  General  Smith  wtm,  with  the  aid  of  ]Mr.  Giles 
and  Dr.  Ldb,  forcing  Mr.  Robert  Smith  upon  Mr.  Madison 
as  Secretaiy  of  State,  and  in  conjunction  with  his  brotlier-in- 
law,  Mr.  Wilson  CSuy  Nicholas^  overthrowing  Mr.  Gallatin's 
plans  of  poblie  expenditure.  He  was  yerj  indignant,  and  ex- 
pressed his  opinions  to  his  friend  Joseph  H.  Nicholson,  who 
made  no  secret  of  the  story  and  used  it  to  prevent  the  re-election 
of  General  Smith  to  the  Senate.  In  the  extra  session  in  June, 
1809,  John  Randdpb,  at  the  wge&t  request  of  Judge  Nidiolson, 
procured  the  appointment  of  an  invwtigating  committee,  which 
published  the  facts.  Mr.  Gallatin  was  called  upon  for  a  report, 
wludi  he  made  in  February,  181  !•  General  Smith  on  his  side 
made  a  statMuent  whkb  certainly  rdieved  him  to  a  considerable 
extent  from  the  weight  of  some  of  the  most  doubtful  parts  of  the 
transaction.  Mr.  Gallatin  bad  nothing  to  do  with  Judge  Nk^ol- 
son's  proceeding,  and  gave,  it  no  encouragement,  but  his  feeling 
in  regard  to  the  scandal  was  very  strong,  and  after  the  attacks 
made  uiion  the  Smiths,  both  by  the  investig^ing  conwiittee  of 
the  House  and  by  the  Baltimore  preas^  the  following  exdiange 
of  letters  occurred: 
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GENERAL  SAMUEL  SMITH  TO  GALLATIN. 

BALTiMomK,  26ih  Jane,  1809. 
Sib, — ^I  do  myself  the  honor  to  enclose  two  papers  for  your 
perusaL  '  The  editors  of  the  Federal  Republican  make  ose  of 
your  name  to  bolster  diem  up  in  the  nefarious  charge  they  have 
made  against  me,  in  the  following  manner,  to  wit:  ^  Mr.  Galla- 
tin, we  understand,  spoke  of  this  transaction  in  terms  of  great 
indignation.^  I  will  not  believe  that  any  of  that  indignation 
codd  have  been  directed  at  me.  I  believe  it  impossible  that  any 
man  who  has  the  least  pretensions  to  diaractor  would  commit  an 
act  so  base  as  that  diarged  on  m^  to  wit:  ^to  secure  a  ddbt 
which  I  considered  bad  by  transferring  the  same  to  the  Navy 
Dqpartment,  and  thus  involving  the  United  StateB  in  the  loss.'* 
Some  time  after  my  house  drew  the  last  Inll  (for  I  was  at  Wash- 
ington), an  evil  report  bad  been  sent  ftom  Leghorn  relative  to 
Degen,  Purvianoe  A  CSo.,  in  consequence  whereof  Mr.  Oliver 
(who  had  a  ship  ready  to  sail  to  their  address)  sent  an  agent,  who, 
finding  the  house  in  as  good  credit  as  any  in  that  dty,  did  put 
the  caigo  under  their  caie.  I  thought  the  house  superior  to  any 
in  Leghorn. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  Smith. 

OALLATnr  TO  GENERAL  SMITH. 

TasjLSiniT  Dspabtmbnt,  SM  Joae,  ISOS. 

8iB<— I  received  the  day  before  yesterday  your  letter  of  26th 
inst,  endosing  two  Baltimore  pqiers. 

I  have  no  other  knowledge  of  the  drcnmstances  connected 
with  the  naval  agency  of  Dq^  and  Purvianoe  dian  what  is 
derived  fifom  their  account  aa  atnted  by  the  aoeonntant  of  the 
Navy  Dqpartment  The  tnuMactioii,  sndi  as  it  appean  there, 
is,  under  all  its  aspects,  the  most  eztraordinaiy  that  has  fidlen 
within  my  knowledge  since  I  have  been  in  this  Department  It 
has  certainly  left  veiy  unfavorable  impressions  on  my  mind,  and 
these  have  on  one  occasion  been  communicated  v^bally  to  a 
friend.    Yet  I  hardly  need  say  that  I  never  supposed  that  the 
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bills  had  been  sold  to  government  for  the  purpose  *'of  securing 
a  debt  which  you  then  considered  bad^  and  of  thus  throwing  the 
loss  on  the  United  States/'  But  I  did  believe  that  you  had 
drawn  without  having  previously  placed  sufficient  funds  in  the 
hands  of  D^en  and  Purviauce,  and  that  they  had  accepted  your 
bills  and  passed  the  amount  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States, 
without  having  at  the  time  in  their  hands  sufficient  funds  be- 
longing to  you.  That  this  was  my  impression  you  will  perceive 
by  the  enclosed  extract  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Armstrong;  and  Mr. 
Pnrviance's  statement,  which  you  enclosed  to  me,  shows  that  I 
was  not  mistaken.  I  do  not  intend  to  comment  on  this  and 
other  circumstances  of  the  case.  Taking  them  altogether,  I 
have  believed  that,  if  we  failed  in  oar  endeavon  to  recover  the 
money  from  Degen  and  from  Mr.  Porvianoe,  we  might  have 
recourse  against  the  drawers  of  the  bills. 

I  am,  sir,  Ac 


Sudi  a  letter  was  not  calculated  to  oonciliate  the  Smiths,  and 
appears  to  have  received  no  reply.  General  Smith  ultimately 
aeoired  hia  re-election  to  the  Q&uto.  As  die  case  stood,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Gallatin  could  ooont  with  abeolule  certainty  upon  the 
determined  personal  hostility  of  General  Smith,  Mr.  Giles,  and 
Br.  Leib,  backed  fay  the  vigorous  tactks  of  Doane  and  the 
Aurora,  and  be  had  to  decide  the  very  serious  qoestkm  whether 
he  should  remain  in  the  Oibinet  in  the  face  of  so  alarming  a  party 
defection,  or  whether  be  should  give  way  to  it  and  retire.  (^  the 
11th  May,  1809,  he  wrote  to  Judge  Nidiolson  that  the  ensuing 
session  would  decide  this  point  Judge  Nidiolson  replied  in  his 
own  impetuous  style:  ''Tour  retiring  from  office  is  a  subfect 
opon  whidi  I  do  noc  like  to  reflect,  beoaose  I  bdieve  that  you 
will  be  a  great  pQblfe  kiss.  It  will  be  a  kw  that  Mr.  Madison 
win  ftel  imqiediatdy,  but  the  pabUe  will  not  perceive  it  in  its 
full  extent  for  some  years.  When  the  government  gets  entirdy 
in  the  possession  of  those  men  who  are  resolved  to  sein  it,  and 
thdr  selfish  and  meroenaiy  motives  and  conduct  are  hereafler 
exposed,  as  they  must  be,  the  public  will  then  perodve  how 
important  it  would  have  been  to  retain  a  man  who  was  at  once 
capable  and  honest    But  I  think,  were  I  in  your  sitnatkm,  I 
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efaoold  not  oootiinie  in  the  present  state  of  the  Cabinet^  and  I 
should  tell  Mr.  Madison  that  it  was  imposrible  to  serve  with 
Mr.  Smith  after  a  development  of  the  late  transaction.  The 
most  perverse  man  must  acknowledge  the  absolute  dish<niesty 
that  is  apparent  on  the  fiuse  of  it  I  have  never  believed  that 
you  took  as  itnmg  ground  in  the  Oabinet  as  you  ought  to  do, 
and  it  is  time  that  you  should  do  more  than  content  yourself 
with  a  bare  exprenion  of  opinion.  I  should  say  that  Mr. 
Smith  or  myself  must  go  out,  and  Mr.  Madison  ought  to  know 
you  too  well  to  believe  that  this  contained  anything  of  a  threat. 
If  you  are  dhspoeed  to  continue  in  the  Treasury,  the  Department 
of  State  might  certainly  be  filled  with  an  abler  and  a  better 
man.  Our  love  to  Mrs.  Gallatin.  Tell  her  I  agree  with  her 
that  vice  and  corruptioo  do  rule  eveiywbere,  and  it  arises  entir^ 
fiom  the  ill-timed  modesty  of  virtue.** 

This  last  pangraph  is  in  reply  to  the  condnding  paragraph 
of  Mr.  OaUatin's  letter:  ^Mn.  Galhtin  says  that  vice  and 
intrigue  are  all-powerful  here  and  there  [in  Baltimme].  I  tell 
her  that  virtue  is  its  owv  reward,  and  die  insists  that  that 
language  is  mere  affeetatioo.'' 

What  Mr.  Gallatin's  frame  of  mind  now  was  may  be  seen 
fiftNn  a  letter  to  his  old  friend  Badollet,  whom  he  had  sent  out 
to  the  land-olBoe  at  VincenneBi  in  the  Indiana  Territory,  and 
who,  discovering  that  vice  and  intrigue  ruled  even  there,  was 
canying  on  a  fierce  and  passionate  struggle  with  General  W.  H. 
Harrison,  the  governor,  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  n^gro 
slavery. 

OALLATOf  TO  BADOLLBT. 

WAsnuroTOV,  12th  May,  180Q. 
I  bate  received  your  letter  of  7th  Mardi,  and  am  as  desirous 
as  youmlf  of  a  refreshing  interview.  The  summer  sessionhas 
prevented  my  going  to  Fayette  this  spring,  but  I  must  go  there 
either  m  Ai^^  or  September.  I  cannot  jret  determine  the  pre- 
cise week  or  month,  and  will  not  be  able  to  stay  more  than  four 
or  five  daysi  unless  I  return  at  that  time  with  my  family  for  the 
purpose  cf  permanently  residing  there,  which  is  not  impossible, 
though  not  yet  decided  on.    The  decision,  not  to  induce  you  into 
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mistake,  rests  entirely  with  myself.  Will  it  be  prudent  for  you 
to  incur  the  expense  and  trouble  of  so  long  a  journey  merely  in 
order  to  see  me?  It  was  with  r^ret  that  I  saw  you  go  to  Vin- 
oennes ;  for  I  apprehended  the  climate,  and  I  hated  the  distance. 
But  there  was  no  option.  The  Ohio  representative  claimed  for 
residents  there  the  exclusive  right  of  filling  the  Federal  offices 
in  that  State,  and  it  was  your  express  opinion  that  you  could  not 
subsist  in  Greene  County.  The  same  obstacles  seem  to  oppose  a 
change.  I  see  no  prospect  of  your  being  transferred  to  a  nearer 
district,  and  you  vrill  find  the  same  difficulty  in  supporting  your 
family  in  case  you  should  return  to  Pennsylvania.  Still,  I  not 
only  feel  your  situation,  but  I  think  that  your  happiness  in  the 
eve  of  life  will  in  part  depend  on  our  qiending  it  in  the  same 
vicinity.  I  know  that  it  will  be  the  case  with  me.  If  you  can 
perceive  any  means  in  which  I  can  assist  to  attain  that  object; 
state  it  fully  and  in  all  its  details;  that  we  may  attempt  what- 
ever is  practicable,  but  nothing  rashly.  .  What  would  your 
little  property  in  Indiana  sell  for?  What  would  be  the  ex- 
penses of  bringing  your  family  up  the  river  ?  What  are  the 
precise  ages  and  capacities  of  your  children?  I  do  not  know 
what  you  can  do  yourself  without  an  office,  but  I  will  not  pre- 
judge, and  I  earnestly  wish  that  we  may  discover  some  means 
of  reunion. 

As  lo  your  squabbles  and  disappointment,  th^  are  matters  of 
course.  At  what  time  or  in  what  country  dkl  you  ever  hear 
that  men  assumed  the  privilege  of  bdng  more  honest  than  the 
mass  of  the  society  in  whkdi  thqr  lived,  without  being  hated  and 
persecuted  ?  unless  they  chose  to  remain  in  perfect  obscurity  and 
to  I^  otben  and  the  world  take  their  own  course,  and  in  that 
case  thqr  can  never  have  been  heard  of.  All  we  can  do  here  is 
to  fulfil  our  duty,  without  looking  at  the  consequences  so  fiur  as 
relates  to  ourselves.  If  the  love  and  esteem  of  others  or  general 
popularity  fdtow,  so  much  the  better.  But  it  is  with  these  as 
with  all  other  temporal  blessings,  such  as  wealth,  health,  ^ 
not  to  be  demised,  to  be  honestly  attempted,  but  never  to  be 
considered  as  under  our  control  or  as  otgects  to  whkJi  a  single 
partkde  of  int^ty,  a  sii^le  feeling  of  conscience  should  be 
sacrificed.    I  need  not  add  that  I  preadi  better  than  I  practise. 
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But  I  may  add  that  you  practise  better  than  I  do,  your  com- 
plaining of  the  result  only  excepted.  The  purity  with  which 
you  shall  have  exerdsed  the  duties  of  landK>ffioer  may  be  felt 
and  continue  to  operate  after  you  have  ceased  to  act  And  if 
you  have  had  a  share  in  preventing  the  establishment  of  slavery 
in  Indiana,  you  will  have  done  more  good,  to  that  part  of  the 
country  at  least,  than  commonly  falls  to  the  share  of  man.  Be 
that  feeling  your  reward.  When  you  are  tired  of  struggling 
Mrith  vice  and  selfishness,  rest  yourself,  mind  your  own  busi- 
ness, and  fight  them  only  when  they  come  directly  in  your 
way. 

Give  my  best  and  afiecdonate  love  to  your  worthy  wife,  who 
has  been  your  greatest  comfort  in  this  world,  and  on  whose 
judgment  you  may  rely  with  great  safety  in  any  plan  you  may 
form* 

Every  OOFS. 

Mr.  Gallatin  did  not  follow  the  advice  of  Judge  Nicholson* 
After  the  sommer  semen  of  this  year  was  over,  the  sudden  dis- 
avowal fay  the  British  government  of  Mr.  Erakine's  arrange- 
ment threw  pressing  burdens  opon  his  sboolden.  In  reply  to 
his  snmmons  to  Washington,  Mr.  Madison  wrote  from  Mont- 
pelier  that  he  did  not  think  his  presence  there  neoeasary.  On  the 
9th  Angnst  the  President's  proclamation  was  issued,  aooompanied 
by  a  drcnlar  from  the  Treasury  reviving  the  Non-Importation 
Act,  and  the  country  settled  back  to  its  old  oonditioo  of  chronic 
eompbint  and  discomfort  Nothing  more  ooold  be  done  till  the 
arrival  of  the  new  British  envoy,  Mr.  JaokaoQ,  and  the  meeting 
of  Congress,  nor  could  energetic  action  be  expected  even  then. 

After  the  procbunation  was  issued,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gallatin 
went  into  Viiginia  to  visit  the  Madisoiw^  and  the  whole  party, 
towards  the  end  of  August,  arrived  at  MontioeUo.  Whikthene, 
Mr.  Gallatin  <^>ened  his  mind  folly  to  his  friends,  and  the  triam- 
vinte  deliberBted  solemnly  opon  the  sitoation.  What  passed 
can  only  be  inferred  from  the  two  following  letten.  Nodedsive 
action  was  taken  or  asked.  Mr.  Gallatin  went  no  further  than 
to  expkm  his  diflSculties,  leaving  Mr.  Madison  to  act  as  he 
pleased. 
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JEFFERSON  TO  GALLATIN. 

HoKTicxLLO,  October  11, 1809. 
Dear  Sir, — .  .  .  I  have  reflected  much  and  paiiifully  on  the 
change  of  dispoeitions  which  has  taken  place  among  the  members 
of  the  Oabinet  since  the  new  arrangement,  as  yon  stated  to  me  in 
the  moment  of  our  separation.  It  would  be  indeed  a  great  public 
calamity  were  it  to  fix  you  in  the  purpose  which  you  seemed  to 
think  possible.  I  consider  the  fortunes  of  our  Republic  as  de- 
pending in  an  eminent  degree  on  the  extinction  of  the  public 
debt  before  we  engage  in  any  war;  because  that  done  we  shall 
have  revenue  enough  to  improve  our  country  in  peace  and  defend 
it  in  war  without  recurring  either  to  new  taxes  or  loans.  But  if 
the  debt  shouhl  once  more  be  swelled  to  a  formidable  sise,  its 
entire  discharge  will  be  despaired  of,  and  we  shall  be  committed 
to  the  English  career  of  debt,  corruption,  and  rottenness,  closing 
with  revolution.  The  discharge  of  the  debt,  therefore,  is  vital 
to  the  destinies  of  our  government,  and  it  hangs  on  Mr.  Madi- 
son and  yourself  alone.  We  will  never  a^  another  President 
and  Secretaxy  of  the  Treasury  making  all  other  objeds  sabordi- 
nate  to  this.  Were  either  of  yon  to  be  lost  to  the  public,  that 
great  hope  is  lost  I  lud  always  cherished  the  idea  that  you 
woukl  fix  on  that  object  the  measure  of  your  fame  and  of  the 
gratitude  which  our  country  will  owe  you.  Nor  can  I  yield  op 
Uiis  prospect  to  the  secondary  considerations  which  asaedl  your 
tranquillity.  For  sure  I  am,  thqr  never  can  produce  any  other 
serious  efiect  Your  value  is  too  justly  eBtimat<ed  by  our  fellow- 
dtixens  at  laige,  as  well  as  their  f unctbnaries,  to  admit  any  re- 
missness in  their  support  of  yon.  My  opinion  always  was  that 
none  of  us  ever  occupied  stronger  ground  in  the  esteem  of  Con- 
gress than  yoursdf,  and  I  am  satisfied  there  is  no  <Hie  who  does 
not  fed  your  aid  to  be  still  as  important  for  the  future  as  it  has 
been  for  the  past  You  have  nothing,  therefore,  to  apprehend  in 
the  dispositions  of  Congress,  and  still  less  of  the  President,  .who 
above  all  men  is  the  most  interested  and  affectionately  disposed 
to  support  you.  I  hope,  then,  you  will  abandon  entirely  the  idea 
you  expressed  to  me,  and  that  you  will  consider  the  eight  yean  to 
come  as  essential  to  your  political  career.  I  should  certainly  con- 
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sider  any  earlier  day  of  your  retirement  as  tlie  most  inauspicious 
day  our  new  government  has  ever  seen.  In  addition  to  the  com- 
mon interest  in  this  question,  I  feel,  particularly  for  myself,  tlie 
considerations  of  gratitude  which  I  personally  owe  you  for  your 
valuable  aid  during  my  administration  of  public  aflkirs,  a  just 
sense  of  the  lai^  portion  of  the  public  approbation  which  was 
earned  by  your  labors  and  belongs  to  you,  and  the  sincere  friend- 
ship and  attachment  which  grew  out  of  our  joint  ezerdons  to 
promote  the  common  good,  and  of  which  I  pray  you  now  to 
accept  the  most  cordial  and  respectful  assurances. 

GALLATIN  TO  JEFFEB80N. 

Wasbucotok,  November  8,  1809. 
Dear  Sir, — I  perused  your  affectionate  letter  of  the  11th 
lilt  with  lively  sensations  of  pleasure,  excited  by  that  additional 
evidence  of  your  continued  kindness  and  partiality.  To  have 
acquired  and  preserved  your  friendship  and  confidence  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  console  me  for  some  late  personal  mortificatioQs, 
tliough  I  will  not  affect  to  conceal  that  these,  coming  from  an 
unexpected  quarter,  and  being  as  I  thought  unmerited,  wounded 
ray  feelings  more  deeply  than  I  had  at  first  been  aware  ci. 
[Had  I  listened  only  to  those  feelings^  I  would  have  resigood 
and  probably  taken  tliis  winter  a  seat  in  Oongress,  whkdi  as  a 
personal  object  wbold  have  been  mudi  more  pleasing  than  my 
)>re0ent  situation,  i^nd  also  better  odcolated  to  regain  the  ground 
whidi  to  my  surprise  I  found  I  had  lost  at  least  in  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Legislature.  AAer  mature  conndenitioo  I 
relinquished  the  idea,  at  least  for  that  time,  in  a  great  degree 
on  account  of  my  personal  attadiment  to  Mr.  Madison,  whidi 
is  of  old  standing,  I  am  aure  reciprocal,  and  8trei^;thened  from 
greater  intinuuy;  and  also  because  I  mistnisted  my  own 
judgment,  and  doubled  whether  I  was  not  more  useful  where 
I  was  than  I  could  be  as  a  member  of  Congress.  All  this 
passed  in  my  mind  brfore  the  last  sessioo ;  and  the  communi- 
cation which  I  made  to  you  at  Monticello  arose  from  subsequent 
circumstances.]^ 

>  The  fMtMget  in  bracktu  w«re  onltud  la  Ihe  iaal  draft 
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Yet  I  can  assure  jou  that  I  will  not  listen  to  those  feelings 
in  forming  a  final  determination  on  the  subject  on  which  I  con- 
versed with  you  at  Montioello.  The  gratitude  and  duty  I  owe 
to  the  country  which  has  received  me  and  honored  me  beyond 
my  deserts,  the  deep  interest  I  feel  in  its  future  welfare  and 
prosperity,  the  confidence  placed  by  Mr.  Madison  in  me,  my 
personal  and  sincere  attachment  for  him,  the  desire  of  honorably 
acquiring  some  share  of  reputation,  every  public  and  private 
motive  would  induce  me  not  to  abandon  my  post^  if  I  am  per- 
mitted to  retain  it,  and  if  my  remaining  in  ofiBce  can  be  of 
public  utility.  But  in  both  respects  I  have  strong  apprehensions, 
to  which  I  alluded  in  our  conversation.  It  has  seemed  to  me 
from  various  circumstances  that  those  who  thought  they  had 
injured  were  disposed  to  destroy,  and  that  they  were  sufficiently 
skilful  and  formidable  to  effect  their  object.  As  I  may  not^ 
however,  perhaps  see  their  actions  with  an  unprejudiced  eye, 
nothing  but  irresistible  evidence  both  of  the  intention  and 
soccesB  will  make  me  yield  to  that  consideration.  But  if  that 
ground  which  you  have  so  forcibly  presented  to  my  view  is 
deserted ;  if  those  principles  which  we  have  uniformly  asserted 
and  whidi  wen?  successfully  supported  during  your  Adminis- 
tration are  no  longer  adhered  to,  you  must  agree  with  me  that 
to  continoe  m  the  Treasury  would  be  neither  useful  to  the  public 
or  honorable  to  myself. 

The  reduction  of  the  public  debt  was  certainly  the  principal 
object  in  bringing  me  into  office,  and  our  success  in  that  respect 
has  been  due  both  to  the  joint  and  continued  efforts  of  the  sev- 
eral brandieB  of  government  and  to  the  prosperous  situation  of 
the  eoantiy.  I  am  sensible  that  the  work  cannot  progress  under 
adverse  ctrcnmstancea.  If  the  United  States  shall  be  forced  into 
a  state  of  actual  war,  all  the  resources  of  the  country  must  be 
called  forth  to  make  it  efficient,  and  new  loans  will  undoubtedly 
be  wanted.  But  whilst  peace  is  preserved  the  revenue  will,  at 
all  events,  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  interest  and  to  defray  neces- 
sary expenses.  I  do  not  ask  that  m  the  present  situation  of  our 
forrign  relations  the  debt  be  reduced,  Imt  only  that  it  shall  not 
be  increased  so  long  as  we  arc  not  at  war.  I  do  not  pretend  to 
step  out  of  my  own  ^here  and  to  control  the  mtemal  manage- 
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meDt  of  other  DepartmentB.  Bat  it  seems  to  me  that,  as  Secre- 
taij  of  the  Treasuiy,  I  may  ask  that  whilst  peace  oontinaes  the 
aggregate  of  expenditure  of  those  Departments  be  kept  within 
bounds,  such  as  will  preserve  the  equilibrium  between  the 
national  revenue  and  expenditure  without  recurrence  to  loans. 
I  cannot,  my  dear  sir,  consent  to  act  the  pari  of  a  mere  financier, 
to  become  a  contriver  of  taxe8,.a  dealer  of  loans,  a  seeker  of 
resources  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  useless  baubles,  of  in- 
creasing the  number  of  idle  and  dissipated  members  of  the  com- 
munis, of  fattening  contractors,  pursers,  and  .agents^  and  of 
introducing  in  all  its  ramifications  that  sjrstem  of  patronage, 
C(»miption,  and  rottenness  which  you  so  justly  execrate.  I 
thought  I  owed  it  to  candor  and  friendship  to  cnmmnnicate  as  I 
did  to  Mr.  Madison  and  to  yourself  my  fears  of  a  tendency  in 
that  direction,  ariong  from  the  quarter  and  causes  whidi  I 
pobted  out^  and  the  eflfoot  such  a  result  must  have  on  my  con- 
duct I  earnestly  wish  that  my  apprehennons  may  have  been 
groundless,  and  it  is  a  question  whidi  fiusts  and  particularly  the 
approaching  sessioD  of  Oongreas  will  decide.  No  efibrts  diaU 
be  wanted  <m  my  part  in  support  of  our  <dd  prindples.  But, 
whatever  the  result  may  be,  I  never  can  fotget  either  your 
eminent  services  to  the  United  States,  nor  how  much  I  owe  to 
you  for  having  permitted  me  to  take  a  snboidinate  part  in  your 
labors. 

Mr.  Jefferson's  letter  was  obviously  written  not  merely  to 
encourage  Mr.  Gallatin,  but  to  be  shown  to  memben  of  Con- 
gress. From  it  one  would  suppose  that  Mr.  Gallatin  had  in 
the  moment  of  departure  merely  suggested  the  possibility  of 
his  retirement ;  from  Mr.  Gallatin's  reply,  whidi  has  no  such 
semi-official  reticence,  the  real  import  of  ^  conversation,  and 
the  fact  that  it  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Madison,  are  made 
evident 

^Those  who  thought  they  had  mjured  were  diqmed  to 
destroy,  and  were  sufficiently  skilful  and  formidable  to  elkd 
their  object"  Mr.  Gallatin's  life  for  the  next  four  years  was 
little  more  than  a  commentary  on  this  paragraph,  lliere  has^ 
!perhaps^  novo*  in  our  history  been  a  perKmal  contest  more 
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determined,  more  ferocious,  more  mischievous  than  this  between  | 
Mr.  Gallatin,  with  the  Executive  behind  him,  and  the  knot  of  '| 
his  enemies  who  controlled  the  Senate;  it  is  not  too  much  to  | 
saj  that  to  this  struggle,  complicating  itself  with  the  rising  | 
spirit  of  young  nationality,  we  owe  the  war  of  1812,  and  some  ' 
of  the  most  imminent  perils  the  nation  ever  incurred.     It  was 
not  unlike  the  great  contest  of  ten  years  before  between  John 
Adams  and  a  similar  group  of  Senators;  it  went  through  a 
similar  phase,  and  in  each  case  the  result  was  dependent  on  the, 
question  of  war  or  peace.    There  are  few  more  interesting  con- 
\  tmsts  of  character  in  our  history  than  that  between  the  New 
England  President,  with  his  intense  personality  and  his  over- 
powering bursts  jof  passioD,  confronting  his  enemies  with  a  will 
that  amid  not  control  or  even  mask  its  features,  and  ''the 
Genevan/'  as  the  Aurora  called  him,  calm,  reticent,  wary,  never 
vehement,  full  of  resooroe,  ignoring  enmity,  hating  strife.    Per-i 
baps  a  combination  of  two  sodi  characters^  if  they  could  have 
been  made  to  work  in  harmony,  might  have  proved  too  much| 
even  fat  the  Senate;  and,  if  so,  a  problem  in  American  historyj 
might  have  been  solved,  for,  as  it  was,  the  Senate  succeeded  inj 
^  overthrowing  both. 

As  Mr.  Gallatin  had  predkted,  the  mission  of  Mr.  Jadraon 
proved  tolbe  merely  one  more  insult,  and  our  government  very 
soon  pat  an  end  to  its  relations  with  him  and  sent  him  away; 
but,  in  cloing  so,  Mr.  Madison  expressly  declared  the  undimin- 
ished desire  of  the  United  States  to  establidi  friendly  relations 
with  Great  Britain,  so  that  the  only  eflect  of  this  episode  was  to 
procure  one  year  more  of  deky ;  precisely  the  object  which  Mr. 
Pinning  had  in  view.  As  the  country  now  stood,  Mr.  Can- 
ning's policy  had  been  oompleidy  succevful;  he  had  taken 
away  tiM  neotral  oommeroe  of  the  United  States,  and  the  United 
States  had  snbmitted  to  his  will;  he  had  uken  away  her  sea- 
men, and  die  foraed  her  seamen  to  go.  Just  at  this  moment 
Mr.  Ouming  himself  was  thrown  out  of  office;  his  dkstatorial 
temper  met  more  resistance  from  his  colleagues  than  from  Amer- 
ica, and  he  foond  himself  a  private  man,  with  a  duel  on  his 
hands^  at  the  instant  when  his  administration  of  foreign  affiurs 
was  most  trinmphant    His  successor  was  the  Marquess  Welles- 
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\ej,  whose  repatation  for  couites^  mud  liberality  was  high,  and 
therefore  inspired  the  United  States  with  a  hope  of  justice,  for 
even  Mr.  Madison,  as  his  letters  show,  could  never  quite  per- 
suade himself  that  the  Bijtish  government  meant  what  its  acts 
proclaimed^ 

The  dismissal  of  Mr.  Jackson  immediately  preceded  the  meet- 
ing of  Congress;  the  interval  was  hardly  sufficient  to  supply  time 
for  elaborating  a  new  policy.  The  President's  message,  sent  in 
on  the  29th  November,  1809,  was  very  non-committal  on  the 
subject  of  further  legislation,  and  only  expressed  two  opinions  as 
to  its  character;  he  was  confident  that  it  would  be  wortliy  of  the 
nation,  and  that  it  would  be  stamped  with  unanimity.  What 
ground  Mr.  Madison  had  for  this  confidence,  nowhere  appears; 
and  if  he  was  honest  in  expressing' this  as  an  opinkm  rather  than 
as  a  hope,  he  was  very  little  aware  of  the  oondidoo  of  Congress; 
even  Mr.  Jeflbrson  never  was  more  mistaken. 

As  usual,  the  task  of  creating  and  canringf  through  Congress 
the  Executive  policy  fdl  upon  Mr.  GSallatin,  and  as  usual, 
bowing  to  the  neceasities  of  the  sttoation,  he  set  himself  to 
invent  some  sdieme  that  would  have  a  diance  of  uniting  a 
majority  in  its  support  and  of  giving  government  solid  ground 
to  stand  upon.  ^Die  task  was  more  than  diiBonlt^  it  was  im- 
possibles. Since  the  war-pdioy  broke  down  and  llie  embargo 
was  abandoned, ;io  solid  ground  was  left;  Mr.  QaUatin,  how- 
ever, had  this  riddle  to  sdve^  and  his  aoIntioQ  was  not  wanting 
in  ingenuity. 

Ilis  report,  sent  in  on  December  8, 1809,  for  the  firrt  time 
announced  a  deficit  ''The  expenses  of  government,  exclusively 
of  the  paj'ments  on  account  of  the  principal  of  the  debt,  have 
exceeded  the  actual  receipts  into  the  Treasury  by  a  sum  of  near 
$1,300,000.''  This  was  a  pari  of  the  price  of  ^  embargo. 
For  the  next  year  authority  for  a  kian  of  $4,000,000  would  be 
required  in  case  the  military  and  naval  expenditure  were  as  laige 
as  in  1809 ;  if  Congress  should  resolve  on  a  permanent  increase 
in  the  military  and  naval  establishmenti,  additional  duties  would 
be  requisite;  if  not,  a  continuation  of  the  Mediterranean  Fund 
would  be  sufficient 

But  the  essence  of  the  report  lay  in  its  last  paragra^    ^What- 
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ever  may  be  the  decision  of  Congress  in  other  respects,  there  is  a 
subject  which  seems  to  require  immediate  attention.  The  pro- 
visions adopted  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  non- 
intercourse  with  England  and  France,  particularly  as  modified 
by  the  act  of  last  session,  under  an  expectation  that  the  orders 
of  council  of  Great  Britain  liad  been  revoked,  are  mefficient  and 
altogether  inapplicable  to  existing  circumstances.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  observe  tliat  exportation  by  land  is  not  forbidden, 
and  that  no  bonds  being  required  from  vessels  ostensibly  em- 
ployed in  the  coasting-trade,  nor  any  authority  vested  by  law 
which  will  justify  detention,  those  vessels  daily  sail  for  British 
ports  without  any  othor  remedy  but  the  precarious  mode  of  in- 
stituting prosecutions  against  the  apparent  owners.  It  is  un- 
necessary and  it  would  be  painful  to  dwell  on  all  the  efiects  of 
those  violations  of  the  laws.  But  without  any  allusion  to  the 
effidency  or  political  object  of  any  eystem,  and  merely  with  a 
view  to  its  execution,  it  is  incambait  lo  state  that  from  the  ex- 
perience of  the  last  two  years  a  perfect  conviction  arises  that 
either  the  system  of  restriction,  partially  abandoned,  must  be  re- 
instated in  all  its  parts  and  wiUi  all  the  provisions  necessaiy 
for  its  strict  and  complete  execution,  or  that  all  the  restrictions, 
so  far  at  least  as  they  aflfect  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  the 
citixens  of  the  United  States,  ought  to  be  removed.'' 

This  report,  as  already  said,  was  sent  to  Congress  on  the  8th 
December,  1809.  On  the  19th  Deoember,  Mr.  Macon,  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  a  bill  which  was  under- 
stood to  come  from  the  Treasury  Department,  and  which  ex- 
plained the  somewhat  obscure  suggestion  in  the  last  lines  of  the 
report  This  bill,  commonly  known  as  Maetrn's  bill,  Na  1, 
contained  twdve  sections.  The  1st  and  2d  excluded  English 
and  Freodi  ships  of  war  from  our  harbors;  the  3d  excluded 
English  and  French  merdiant  vessels  from  our  harbors;  the 
4th  restricted  all  importations  of  Ei^^ish  and  French  goods 
to  vessels  owned  wholly  by  United  States  citizens;  the  5th, 
6th,  7th,  and  8th  restricted  these  importations  to  such  as  came 
directly  from  Enghind  and  France;  the  9th  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  remove  these  restrictions  whenever  either  Engbuid  or 
France  should  remove  theirs;  the  11th  repealed  the  old  non- 
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interoouree,  and  the  12th  limited  the  duration  of  the  act  to  the 
4th  March,  1810. 

The  bill  was  in  short  a  Navigation  Act  of  the  most  severe 
kind,  and  met  the  orders  in  council  and  the  French  edicts  on 
their  own  ground.  The  Federalists  at  once  pointed  out  that  the 
measure  was  a  violent  one;  that  it  would  be  immediately  met  by 
Great  Britai;i  with  retaliatoiy  measures,  and  that  the  result  must 
amount  to  a  new  embargo  or  to  war.  To  this  the  supporters  of 
the  bill  replied  that  government  contemplated  such  retaliation ; 
that  it  was  intended  to  throw  the  burden  upon  England  and 
compel  her  to  cany  it;  that  Congress  had  tried  an  embargo,  the 
principle  of  which  was  non-exportation ;  that  it  had  tried  non- 
interoourse,  the  principle  of  which  was  non-importation;  and 
nowi  ainoe  both  these  had  fiuled,  it  must  try  a  navigati<m  law 
that  ooold  only  be  countervailed  by  restriodve  measures  to  be 
carried  out  by  England  herself. 

The  &ci  soon  appeared  that  this  bill  wasa  very  diflScult  one 
for  its  opponents  to  deal  with ;  it  did  in  fact  strike  out  the  only 
policy,  diort  of  war,  whidi  was  likely  to  bring  England  to  terms, 
and  which,  aoooiding  to  Mr.  Huskiascm's  assertion  some  years 
later/  she  has  always  found  henelf  powerless  to  meet  The 
opponents  of  the  bill  at  once. showed  their  embamssment  in  a 
manner  whidi  is  always  proof  of  weakness;  thqr  adopted  in  the 
same  breath  two  oontradktory  arguments;  the  bill  was  too  strong, 
and  it  was  too  weak.  For  tlie  Fedendists  it  was  too  strong;  they 
wished  frankly  to  take  sides  with  England.  For  Duane  and 
Leib  it  mus  too  weak,  a  mean  submission,  a  futile  and  disgrace- 
fol  measure;  not  that  they  wished  war,  for  they  dkl  not  as  yet 
Tentnre  to  take  that  ground;  not  that  they  suggested  any  praoti- 
oal  measure  that  would  stand  a  moment's  criticism;  but  that  they 
were  deekledly  opposed  to  this  jqwoial  plan.  8o  fiw  as  war  was 
coooenied,  the  President  was  still  in  advinoe  of  Congress,  for 
not  only  was  Macon's  UU  a  stronger  measure  than  tiie  majority 
relished,  but  the  President  was  calling  upon  Congress  to  fill  up 
the  army  and'the  navy,  and  Mr.  Gallatin  was  steadily  pressing 
for  war  taxes. 

I  Spttch  of  12Ui  Umj,  im 
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After  more  ihan  a  month  of  debate,  Macon's  bill  passed  the 
House  by  73  to  52,  and  went  up  to  the  Senate,  where  it  was  con- 
signed to  the  tender  mercies  of  Greneral  Smith  and  Mr.  Giles. 
On  the  motion  of  General  Smith,  Februaiy  21,  1810,  all  the 
clauses  except  the  1st,  2d,  and  12th  were  struck  out  hj  a  vote 
of  16  to  11.  The  Senate  debates  are  not  reported,  but  General 
Smith  subsequently  made  a  speech  on  the  bill,  which  he  printed, 
and  in  which  he  took  the  ground  that  the  measure  was  feeble, 
and  that  it  was  so  strong  as  to  justify  England  in  confiscating 
all  our  trade.  This  was  the  ground  also  taken  by  the  Aurora. 
General  Smith  proposed  to  arm  our  merchant  veasds  and  furnish 
them  omvoy,  a  measure  over  and  over  again  r^ected.  By  a  vote 
of  17  to  15  the  Senate  ultimately  adhered  to  Its  amendments  and 
killed  the  bill,  Gallatin's  persona!  enemies  deciding  the  resolt 

Throughout  all  this  transaction  the  Seoretaiy  of  State  had 
acted  a  curious  part  Sil^it  €(t  assenting  in  the  Oabinet,  where, 
notwithstanding  mmors  to  the  cootmy,  there  was  always  ap- 
parent cordiality,  Mr*  Smith's  convenalion  imltroMoom,  and 
especially  with  opponents  of  the  Administnition,  was  very  free 
in  condemnation  of  the  whole  policy  which  be  officially  rq>re- 
Besktei}  No  one,  indeed,  either  in  or  out  of  ^  Onbinet,  pr»> 
tended  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  Macon's  bill;  Mr.  Madison, 
Mr.  Gallatin,  Mr.  Macoo  htmsdf,  only  reguded  it  as  ""better 
than  nothing,"  and  ""nothing"  was  tiiie  alternative.  Congress 
had  put  the  country  into  a  position  equally  humiliating,  ri^icii- 
lous,  and  unprofitable;  it  had  for  two  sessions  refused  to  follow 
the  Administration  and  had  refused  to  impose  any  policy  of  its 
own.  Theinfluenceof  General  Smith,  solitary  and  unsupported 
except  by  Lob  and  the  Aurora  fiMtion,  now  barred  the  path  of 
lq;islatioa  and  held  Congress  down  to  its  conten^itible  and 
croodiiiig  attitude  of  impotent  gesHeolation  and  nmt  The 
Secretary  of  State  was  a  party  to  his  brother^s  ads,  and  althoiq;h 
too  dull  a  man  to  have  any  distinct  adieaie  of  his  own  or  any 
depth  of  intrigue;  although  obliged  to  let  the  Fkmdent  write 
his  official  papers  and  Mr.  Gallatb  control  both  his  foreign  and 
his  domestic  polky,  he  nevertheless  used  the  liberty  thus  obtained 
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to  talk  with  unreserved  fireedom  both  to  FederalistB  and  disoon- 
toited  Bepublicans  aboat  the  characters  of  his  assodates  and  the 
contents  of  his  despatdies. 

Thns  the  policy  of  a  Navigati<m  Act  was  defeated,  and  another 
year  was  lost  Only  at  the  very  dose  of  the  session,  when  it 
became  apparent  that  something  mnst  be  done,  Mr.  Macon  got 
his  bill  No.  2  before  the  Hoose.  This  was  on  April  7,  and  on 
the  10th  he  wrote  to  Nicholson:  ^'lamataloss  to  gnesswhatwe 
shall  do  on  the  subject  of  foreign  relations.  The  bill  in  the  en- 
closed paper,  called  MaetHi's  Na  2,  is  not  really  Macon's,  though 
he  repcHiB  it  as  diairman.  It  is  in  truth  Taylor's.  This  I  only 
mention  to  you  because  when  it  comes  to  be  debated  I  shall  not 
act  the  part  of  a  father  but  of  a  step-fioher.''  After  a  violent 
struggle  between  the  two  Houses,  a  bill  was  at  length  passed,  on 
May  1, 1810,  whidi  has  strong  daims  to  be  considered  the  most 
diignMaeful  act  on  the  American  statute4xx>k.  It  surrendered  all 
rmstsnce  to  the  British  and  Frendi  orderB  and  edicts;  it  repealed 
the  nonimportation  law;  it  left  our  shipinng  unprotected  to  the 
opemtioD  of  foreign  munidpal  laws;  it  ofiered  not  even  a  pro- 
test against  violence  and  robbeiy  sudi  as  few  powerful  nations 
had  ever  endured  except  at  the  edge  of  the  sword;  and  its  only 
pnqnsition  towards  these  two  foreign  nations,  eadi  of  whidi  had 
eyhsnsled  upon  us  eveiy  form  of  insult  and  robbery,  was  an 
offer  that  if  other  would  repeal  its  edicts,  the  United  States 
would  prohibit  tnde  with  the  other. 

j  The  imagination  osn  scarody  eoncdve  of  any  act  more  undig- 
jDified,  more  cowardly,  or,  as  it  proved,  more  misdiievous;  but 
jin  ^  utter  pandym  into  wfaidi  these  party  quarrels  had  now 
brought  Coogren,  thb  was  all  ^  Iqjislation  that  could  be 
got,  although,  in  justice  to  Congress,  it  is  but  fair  to  add  that 
even  this  was  univemlly  contemned.  The  Administntion  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  ezeonte  it,  and  to  make  what  it  could  of  the 
poligr  it  cstaUisbed. 

In  the  contest  upon  Macon's  bill,  Mr.  GaUatin  had  the  Pnd- 
dentV  full  supportand  co-operation.  But  in  another  and  to  him 
a  much  more  serious  struggle  he  stood  quite  ahm^  and  all  he 
could  obtain  from  the  President  was  that  the  Executive  influence 
should  not  be  thrown  against  him.    The  charter  of  the  United 
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States  Bank  was  about  to  expire.  In  the  present  condition  of 
the  country,  with  war  always  in  prospect  and  public  and  private 
finances  seriously  disordered,  tlie  bank  was  an  instituticm  almost 
if  not  quite  indispensable  to  the  Treasury.  To  abolish  it  was  to 
create  artificially  and  unnecessarily  a  very  serious  financial  em^ 
barrassment  at  the  moment  when  the  national  existence  might 
turn  on  financial  steadiness.  To  create  a  new  system  that  would 
answer  the  same  purposes  would  be  the  work  of  years,  and  would 
require  the  most  careful  experiments.  The  subject  had  been  re^ 
fened  to  Mr.  Gallatin  by  the  Senate,  and  he  had  at  the  cloee  of 
the  last  session  sent  in  a  report  rq>re9enting  in  strong  language 
the  advantages  derived  from  the  bank«  He  now  drew  up  a  bill 
by  which  the  existing  charter  was  to  be  considerably  modified ; 
the  capital  raised  to  thirfy  millions^  three-fifths  of  whidi  was  to 
be  lent  to  the  government;  branch  banks  to  be  established  in 
each  State,  and  half  the  directors  appointed  by  the  State;  with 
various  other  provisions  intended  to  secure  tiM  ntmost  possible 
advantage  to  die  government  Parties  at  ODOe  divided  on  this 
question  as  on  the  foreign  intercourse  question,  but  with  a 
change  of  sides.  The  Federalists  favcuned,  the  old  Bepoblicaiis 
resisted,  the  bank,  and  General  Smith  resisted  Mr.  Gallatin. 
During  this  session,  however,  little  more  was  done  than  to  in- 
troduce the  bills;  the  matter  was  then  thrown  aside  ontil  next 
year. 

These  subjecti^  and  a  hasty  report  on  domestfe  mannfactares, 
occupied  the  session  almost  exclusively,  so  far  as  Mr.  Gallatin 
was  concerned.  When  Congress  rose,  on  the  1st  May,  1810, 
every  one  was  obliged  to  eonoede  that  a  more  futile  session  had 
never  been  held,  and  the  Aurora  fulminated  against  Mr.  Galla- 
tin  as  the  canse  of  all  its  abortoomings.  More  and  more  the 
difierent  elements  of  personal  disoootent  made  <wnmnn  eause 
against  the  Secr^taiy  of  the  Tieeaaaijr,  and  before  the  end  of 
the  year  1810  the  Aurora  and  its  allieB  <^>ened  a  determined 
assault  upon  him  with  the  avowed  intention  of  driving  him 
from  office. 

It  was  in  reference  to  these  attacks,  whidi  incessantly  recurred 
to  the  old  stories  of  1806,  that  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  to  Mr.  Gal- 
latin as  follows : 

27 
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JEFFERSON  TO  GALLATIN. 

16  Aogost,  1810. 

I  have  seen  with  infinite  grief  the  set  ^rfiich  is  made  at  joa 
in  the  public  papers,  and  with  the  more  as  mj  name  has  been  so 
modi  used  in  it  I  hope  we  both  know  one  another  too  well  to 
receive  impression  from  circumstances  of  this  kind.  A  twelve 
years'  intimate  and  friendly  intercourse  must  be  better  evidence 
to  each  of  the  dispositions  of  the  other  than  the  letters  of  fiureign 
ministers  to  their  courts,  or  tortured  inferences  from  facts  true 
or  false.  I  have  too  thcvough  a  conviction  of  your  cordial  good- 
will towards  me,  and  too  strong  a  sense  of.  the  faithful  and  able 
assifltanoe  I  recoved  from  you,  to  relinquish  them  on  any  evidence 
but  of  my  own  senses.  With  entire  confidence  in  your  assurance 
of  these  truths  I  shall  add  those  only  of  my  constant  aflection 
andh^req>eot 

^  The  letters  of  fcneign  ministerB  to  their  courts'*  were  Mr. 
Erskine's  despatdies  of  December,  1808,  to  Mr.  Pinning,  which 
had  been  printed  in  England,  and,  oo  reaching  America,  com- 
pelled Mr.  Gallatin  very  rduotantly  to  make  a  public  denial  of 
their  accuracy.'  They  represented  Mr.  GaUatin  as  aapuescing  in 
the  belief  tlMit  Mr.  JtSSamm  was  under  Freodi  influence.  Mr. 
Gallatin,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Madison,  drew  up  a  paper  correcting 
Mr.  Erskine^s  erron,  and  of  course  stimulating  the  attadcs  of  the 
Aurora.    To  Mr.  Jeffisrson's  letter  Galbdn  replied: 


OALLATOi  TO  Jiimsoir. 

lOlh  8tpl«Bber,  ISia 

I  need  not  say  bow  mudi  sbodred  I  was  by  Mr.  Erskine^s 
deqiatch.  However  rdodant  to  a  newqiaper  publication  and 
to  a  denial  on  matters  of  SmC,  I  could  not  permit  my  name  to 
be  ever  hereafter  quoted  in  anppoK  of  ^  vile  diarges  of  fore^ 
partialitieB  ascribed  to  you,  and  I  knew  that  in  that  reqwct  my 
disavowal  would  be  decisive^  for,  if  my  testimony  was  believed, 
they  did  not  eziBt,and  if  disbelieved,  no  fiuth  could  be  placed 
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in  whatever  I  might  be  supposed  to  have  said  to  Erskine. 
Although  I  never  for  a  moment  supposed  that  either  his  letter 
or  any  newspaper  attack  oould^  afler  so 'long  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintance, create  a  doubt  in  your  mind  of  the  sincerity  and 
warmth  of  my  sentiments  towards  you,  or  alter  your  friend- 
ship for  me,  the  assurance  was  highly  acceptable  and  gratefully 
received.  The  newspaper  publications  to  which  you  allude, 
I  have  heard  of,  but  not  seen,  having  not  received  the  papers 
south  of  this  place  [New  York]  during  my  stay  here.  But  I 
had  anticipated  that  from  various  quart^B  a  combined  and  malig- 
nant attack  would  be  made  whenever  a  favorable  opportunity 
offered  itself.  Of  the  true  causes  and  real  anth<»B  I  will  say 
nothing.  And  however  painful  the  drcnmstance  and  injurious 
the  eflbct,  the  esteem  of  those  who  know  me  and  the  conadousness 
of  having  exclusively  devoted  my  fiiculties  to  the  public  good, 
and  of  having  severely  performed  public  duties  without  regard 
to  personal  consequences,  will,  I  hope,  support  me  against  evils 
for  which  there  is  no  other  remedy.  Tet  that  a  diminution  of 
public  confidence  should  lessen  my  usefulness  will  be  a  sulgect 
of  deq>  regret. 

Meanwhile,  the  atuation  of  affiurs  abroad  was  more  and  more 
becoming  the  measure  of  American  politics,  and  the  queBtioo  of 
war  or  peace  was  more  and  more  clearly  defined  as  the  turning- 
point  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  life.  The  ezhanstion  of  the  Treasury 
was  alone,  for  him,  a  suiEcient  aigument  against  war.  He  began 
to  believe,  and  he  was  right  in  believing,  that  the  worst  had 
now  passed;  that, as  Amarica  ooold  hardly  suffer  more  humilia* 
tion  than  she  had  already  borne,  her  objects  could  periiaps  be 
attained  by  peaceful  methods;  and  almost  medianically,  as  the 
government  became  impressed  with  this  oonviotioo,  the  o^kh 
sition,  so  fitf  as  it  was  personal,  tended  to  the  opposite  sid^  and 
advocated  war.  There  was  no  other  ground  to  stand  upon, 
unless  thqr  went  frankly  over  to  the  Federalists,  whk&  was 
rapidly  becoming  inevitable  if  they  continued  their  old  tactics. 

Curiously  enoogfa,  the  fed>le  and  disgraceful  law  of  ^May  1, 
1810,  known  as  Maccm's  law,  had  a  more  immediate  effect  00 
the  situaticm  abroad  than  any  of  the  stronger  measures  which 
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had  been  triecL  Ever  sinoe  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  on  March 
4, 1809^  England  had  been  the  £Eivored  nation ;  our  people,  in 
fact^  gave  her  our  commeroe  on  her  own  terms,  and  were  glad 
to  do  80.  Macon's  law  did  away  with  even  the  pretenoe  of 
resistance  to  her  authority  oa  the  ocean.  Disgraceful  as  such  a 
result  doubtless  was  to  die  honor  and  dignity  c£  the  United 
States^  it  was  in  its  effects  on  France  a  veiy  vigorous  engine,  for 
it  was  nothing  more  nor  less  dian  taking  active  part  with  Eng- 
land against  her;  and  inasmuch  as  B(»iaparte  had  within  his 
limited  range  shown,  if  possible,  somewhat  more  diqMsition  to 
rob  us,  and  a  still  greater  latitude  of  personal  insult*  than  had 
been  displayed  even  by  Mr.  CSanning,  this  result  might  fairly 
be  viewed  with  indifference,  or  perhaps  with  some  slight  satis- 
faction^  by  the  peq>le  of  the  United  States.  Upon  the  Emperor 
it  acted,  as  wit^  a  man  of  his  temper  was  not  onoatoral,  in  a 
most  decided  manner;  be  was  furious ;  he  seised  all  the  American 
property  he  could  get  within  his  dutdies;  he  stormed  at  the 
A  wierican  ministery  and  heaped  outrage  upon  insult;  but  the  fiOal 
arrow  could  not  be  dudcen  out;  random  as  the  abot  had  been,  H 
struck  a  vital  spot,  and  Bonaparte  had  to  submit.  The  change 
whidi  he  was  thus  forced  to  make  illustrates  his  cbander. 

When  the  Act  of  Mqr  1, 1810,  oommooly  known  as  Macon's 
Act,  readied  Paris,  General  Armstrong  mmmnninaiwi  it  inof- 
fidally.to  the  minister  of  foreign  affiun^  CSuunpagny,  Duke  de 
Oadoie^  who  laid  Hbefixe  the  Emperor.  Aooofding  to  all  ordi- 
nary thmries,  the  Act  of  May  1,  by  whidi  the  non-btereourK  was 
repealed,  would  work  against  Fiance  and  i^ainst  France  alone; 
by  it  America  abandoned  e\'en  die  pretence  of  resisting  the  abso- 
lute dominatioQ  of  England  on  the  seas,  and  accepted  whatever 
commercial  law  she  diose  to  impose.  Hie  Emperor,  moreover, 
liad  no  means  of  countenwAing  or  pnniditng  it  He  had  already 
resorted  to  the  strongest  measure  at  Us  commaiid,  and  aeiaed  aU 
the  American  vessds  he  could  lay  his  hands  OB.  TheBewersnow 
waiting  condemnation*  The  next  step  was  war,  whidi  would, 
of  course,  <yerate  only  to  die  advantage  of  England,  For  once 
Bonaparte  was  obliged  to  retrace  his  stqis,  or  at  least  alhet  to  do  so. 

On  the  6th  August^  therefore,  the  Duke  de  OMkire  wrote  to 
General  Armstrong  a  letter,  in  wfaidi,  with  the  usual  eSronteiy 
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of  the  imperial  government,  he  took  the  ground  that  the  Act  of 
May  1  was  a  concession  to  France,  and  that  France  recognized 
its  obligations.  **The  Emperor  loves  the  Americans;"  the 
Emperor  revoked  his  decrees  of  Berlin  and  Milan,  which,  afler 
the  Ist  November  next,  would  cease  to  have  effect,  it  being 
understood  that,  in  consequence  of  this  declaration,  the  English 
should  revoke  their  orders  in  council  and  renounce  their  new 
principles  of  blockade,  or  that  America  should  cany  out  the 
terms  of  the  Act  and  cause  her  rights  to  be  respected. 

This  letter  was  curious  in  many  ways,  but  it  is  to  be  observed 
more  particularly  that  while  Macon's  law  required  either  bel- 
ligerent to  '^80  revoke  or  modify  ha*  edicts  as  that  they  shall 
cease  to  violate  the  neutral  commerce  of  the  United  States,''  the 
Emperor  as  a  matter  of  fact  revoked  only  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees,  and  said  nothing  of  others  still  more  oflfensive,  especially 
the  Rambouillet  decree,  then  only  four  months  old,  under  which 
he  now  held  and  meant  to  continue  holding  poflsesrion  of  all  tlie 
American  property  in  France, — a  decree  unknown  to  Congress 
when  the  law  of  May  1  was  passed. 

Then  came  the  Emperor's  master-stroke,  whidi  was  to  punish 
Che  Americans  for  blundering  into  success.  *  Long  unknown  to 
our  government,  it  was  only  revealed  by  aooident  to  Mr.  Ghdlatin 
when  minister  to  France  in  1821,  after  Napoleon  and  his  decrees 
liad  been  foigotten  by  all  but  the  unhappy  merchants  whom  he 
had  plundered.  At  that  time  the  Duke  de  Bassano,  Napoleon's 
Minister  of  State,  had  been  allowed  by  the  government  of 
Loois  XVin.  to  return  to  Pari^  He  had  preserved  a  register 
df  die  various  acts  and  decrees  of  Napoleon,  and  was  more  in- 
timate with  their  nature  and  bearing  than  any  one  even  in  the 
government  of  that  time.  To  him  the  claimants  someUmes 
applied  for  copies  of  documents  to  support  thdr  memorials,  and 
he  fiimished  them.  On  one  occnN<m  tbgr  sought  the  text  of  an 
Older  by  which  the  proceeds  of  certain  caigoes  sequestered  at 
Antwerp  were  transferred  to  Uie  Treosuiy.  The  Duke  furnished 
what  he  supposed  to  be  the  paper,  and  it  was  brought  to  Mr. 
Gallatin.  The  following  extract  from  his  despatdi  of  16th 
September,  1821,  to  the  Department  of  State  explains  iiriiat  this 
paper  was,  and  what  his  sensations  were  in  rc^nl  to  it. 
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'^  The  enclosed  oopj  of  a  decree  dated  at  Trianon  on  the  5th 
of  August^  1810,  which  has  never  been  published  nor,  to  my 
knowledge,  communicated  to  our  ministers  or  government,  was 
obtained  through  a  private  dianneL  ...  It  bears  date  the  same 
daj  on  which  it  was  offidallj  communicated  to  our  minister  that 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  would  be  revoked  on  the  first  dav 
of  the  ensuing  November,  and  no  one  can  suppose  that  if  it  had 
been  communicated  or  published  at  the  same  time,  the  United 
States  would,  with  respect  to  the  promised  revocation  of  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  have  taken  that  ground  whidb  ulti- 
mately led  to  the  war  with  Cheat  Britain.  It  is  indeed  unneoes- 
sarjr  to  comment  on  such  a  glaring  act  of  combined  injustice  bad 
faith,  and  meanness,  as  the  enactment  and  concealment  of  that 
decree  exhibits.^ 

The  text  of  this  decree  which  proved  how  ^His  Miyesty  loves 
the  Americans.  Their  prosperity  and  thdr  commeroe  are  within 
the  scope  of  his  policy  f'  and  which  was  written  with  the  same 
pen  on  the  same  day  as  that  oeldbrated  dedaratJon  of  Napoleonic 
affection, — the  full  text  of  this  decree  may  be  wsdl  attadied  to 
Mr.  Gallatin's  deqiatch.*  ^  Under  the  pretext  of  reprisals  for 
American  coofiscations  whidi  had  never  in  fi^t  beeo  mide^*  it 
confiscated  into  the  imperial  treasury,  without  trial  or  dday,  all 
American  property  in  France,  both  that  whidi  had  been  already 
sequestered  and  sold,  subject  to  final  judgment  and  diat  which 
was  still  in  the  form  of  merchandise  or  ships  brought  into  France 
previous  to  the  1st  &fay,  1810,  the  date  of  Macon's  Act  And 
it  further  provided  that  until  November  1,  when  the  Beriin  and 
Milan  decrees  were  to  be  conditionally  revoked,  American  ships 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  Frendi  ports,  but  not  to  unload, 
and  presumably  not  to  depart,  without  a  pennission  from  the 
Emperor. 

When  Mr.  Gallatin,  at  sixty  years  of  age,  used  language  so 
strong  as  that  just  quoted  and  chantderijped  an  act  as  one  of  com* 
bined  injustice,  bad  faith,  and  meanness,  the  world  may  very 
reasonably  conclude  that  he  was  unusually  moved.  On  another 
occaskm  he  called  it  '^a  mean  and  perfidious  act^    There  was 

>  WriUngt.  ToL  tt.  p.  196.  « Ibid.,  p.  279. 
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good  reason  why  he  should  have  been  deeply  exasperated  at  the 
discovery,  for  of  that  meanness  and  perfidy  he  was  a  principal 
victim. 

What  share  Mr.  Gallatin  now  had  in  deciding  the  action  of 
the  President  is  unknown.  In  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the 
contraiy  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  at  least  acquiesced  in  the 
decision  of  the  Cabinet,  yet  not  only  is  it  dear  that  the  letter  of 
Champagny  of  August  5  was  not  a  compliance  with  the  terms 
of  Macon's  Act;  did  not  revoke  or  modify  Napoleon's  edicts  so 
ins  that  ''they  shall  cease  to  violate  the  neutral  commerce  of  the 
United  States,''  and,  therefore,  that  the  President  had  no  legal 
power  to  act  as  though  it  did ;  but  it  is  dear,  from  Secretary 
Smith's  letter  on  the  sulgeot  to  General  Armstrong,  dated  Novem- 
ber 2, 1810,  that  the  Prendent  was  aware  of  the  fact  and  escaped 
it  only  by  strange  subterfuge.  Already  on  the  5th  July  Mr. 
Smith  had  instructed  General  Armstrong  that  ''a  satis&ctoiy 
piovisioD  for  restoring  the  property  lately  surprised  and  seized 
by  the  order  or  at  the  instance  of  the  Fraidi  government  must 
be  comUned  with  a  repeal  of  the  French  edicts,  with  a  view  to 
a  non-interoourse  with  Great  Britain,  such  a  provision  being  an 
indispensable  evidence  of  the  just  purpose  of  France  toward  the 
United  States."  Yet,  on  the  2d  November,  writing  to  General 
Armstroog  that  the  President  had  issued  his  proclamation  against 
England  on  the  strength  of  the  French  revocation  of  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  decrees  alone,  Mr.  Smith  could  only  justify  this  evi- 
dent abandimment  of  his  former  and  correct  ground  by  adding: 
**  YoQ  will,  however,  let  the  Fk^endi  government  understand  that 
this  has  been  done  om  the  ground  that  the  repeal  of  these  decrees 
does  involve  an  extinguishment  of  all  the  edicts  of  France 
aotoally  violating  oar  neutral  rights.  ...  It  is  to  be  renuu*ked, 
moreover,  that  in  issaing  the  Proclamation  U  has  been  presumed 
that  the  requisitioD  contained  in  that  letter  [of  July  6],  on  the 
subject  of  the  sequestered  property,  will  have  been  satisfied ;"  and 
the  writer  goes  on  to  show  on  what  evidence  this  presumption 

mnni  n  ft 

restea. 

That  is  to  say,  President  Madison  did  an  act  whidi  he  reoog- 
niied  as  one  of  doubtful  propriety,on  the  ground  of  two  aasump- 
tioas  of  fiict,  ndther  of  whidi  had  the  smallest  foundation. 
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These  objections  and  critidsms  were  made  at  the  tune,  and  they 
were  semi-officiallj  answered  by  Joel  Badow  in  the  National 
Intelligencer  of  July  9^  1811,  by  drawing  a  distinction  between 
^belligerait  maritime  edicts  violatijQg  our  neatral  rigfatSy  and 
edicts  authorizing  other  depredatioos  xm  th$  property  of  oar 
citizens.^  The  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  it  aj^iear^  were  mari- 
time; the  Bambooillet  decree  was  municipal,  not  a  vicdation 
of  our  neutral  rights  contemplated  l>y  Maoon's  Act  Similar 
British  depredations  had  been  disregarded  in  accepting  Erskine's 
arrang'ttnent. 

If  this  were  the  case  in  November,  Mr.  Madison  would  have 
dcme  better  not  to  have  said  in  July  that  a  r^ocation  of  the 
Bambouillet  deofee  was  an  indiq>e$mdfle  evidenoe  of  the  Empe- 
ror's int<entions,  and  also  that  he  assumed,  op  the  part  of  the 
fVench  government^  an  extinguishment  of  all  its  edicts  imd  a 
restoration  of  the  sequestered  property  as  the  ground  of  his 
prodamatioiL  Moreover,  if  this  were  the  case^  it  is  not  quite 
plain  why  Mr.  Gallatin  should  have  dedared  in  1821  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  secret  Triancm  decree  would  have  prevented 
Mr.  Madison  from  issuing  that  proclamation.  The  Trianon 
decree  was  merely  the  authmtj  for  acts  which  were  notorious. 

Altiiough  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  evidence  to  show  what 
Kt.  Gallatin's  q>inions  on  this  question  were^  yet  the  result 
of  the  decision  was  so  important  in  its  ultimate  bearingr  upon 
his  fortune  that  the  sulgeot  oould  not  be  left  umntntioneA  In 
Mr.  Madison's  private  letters  of  this  time  there  is  a  diqiosttion 
clearly  evident  to  subordinate  all  other  ooosidecstions  to  the 
object  of  bringing  England  to  terms,  and  this  doubtless  was 
the  tendency  of  public  feeling.  Acting  oo  this  principle  the 
Administration  decided  that  Champagn/s  aanounoemait  of  the 
intended  revocation  of  the  Beriiu  and  Milao  decrees  was  a  suf- 
ficient fulfihnent  of  the  terms  of  Maoon's  AoC^  and  aoooidingly, 
on  the  1st  November,  issued  the  |wwlamalaoo  to  that  dfeoL 
Simultaneously  Mr.  Gallatin  famed  a  eiroular  to  the  ooUectors 
announcing  that  after  the  2d  February,  1811,  all  interopurK 
with  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies  would  oease. 

In  this  there  was  nothing  unfiUr  to  England.  Napoleon  bad 
in  appearance  been  compelled  to  give  way,  and  the  United  States 
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had  a  perfect  right  to  make  the  most  of  her  success*  If  in  doing 
so  she  submitted  to  more  robbery,  this  was  no  more  than  she 
had  done  when  she  had  attempted  simikr  arrangements  with 
England ;  it  was  less  than  she  had  done  every  day  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  in  submitting  to  the  impressments  of  her  seamen 
for  the  benefit  of  the  British  navy.  Nevertheless,  the  ground  on 
which  she  stood  was  very  weak  as  r^arded  argument,  for  there 
oould  be  no  reasonable  doabt  then,  any  more  than  there  was  ten 
years  later,  that  Bonaparte  had  acted  a  ^  mean  and  perfidious'^ 
part,  and  yet  she  called  upon  England  to  act  as  though  it  were 
an  honest  one.  England  rightly  enough  replied  that  Napoleon 
was  attempting  another  fraud  to  whidi  EngUnd  would  not  be  a 
party ;  thus  the  tttuati<m  was  rendered  more  critical  than  ever, 
and  Napoleon,  by  a  ooufk  of  conduct  whidi  was  precisely  what 
Mr.  Gallatin  dcKribed  it  in  1821,  plunged  the  United  States 
into  a  war  with  EIngland  on  ground  that,  so  far  as  France  was 
concerned,  would  not  bear  examination. 

Though  diere  is  reason  to  regret  tfiat  Mr.  Madison  diould 
have  made  himself  so  eagorly  the  dupe  of  Napoleon,  and  though 
there  teems  to  be  something  surprising  in  the  irritation  of  Mr. 
Gallatin  on  discovering  only  one  amoi^  the  many  instruments 
of  the  Emperor^s  duplicity,  the  good  fiuth  of  the  Anierican  gov- 
emmest  cannot  fiuriy  be  called  in  question.  The  situation  of 
the  United  States  as  r^rded  Enghuid  was  btolcrable,  and 
Mr.  Madison  natcbed  at  any  fair  expedient  to  oscape  it.  Eng- 
land  allq^  that  the  Beriin  and  Milan  decrees  were  the  cause 
of  her  ofders  in  counctL  The  United  Statei^  by  a  lucky  stroke 
of  kgislatioiiyOonpeUed  Napoleon  to  promise  revocation  of  tliose 
decrees  on  a  certain  dnj,  and  then  turned  that  promise  against 
England.  England  reused  belief  in  it,  whksh  was  reasonable 
eooo^  but  in  reality  had  those  decrees  been  the  only  cause  of 
the  orders  in  ooonoil,  the  alleged  revocation  would  have  afforded 
ample  excuse  for  England's  conceanon.  On  both  sides  the  diplo> 
matio  vefl  was  tranqiarent  Napoleon,  in  fad,  bad  not  revcJced 
his  decrees,  as  he  nnUoshingly  avowed  within  the  next  year, 
while  England  cared  nothing  for  those  decrees,  except  so  far  as 
thqr  were  mere  munkapal  regulations;  so  far  as  ther  vblated 
international  law  on  the  ocean  they  were,  indeed,  quite  ineffect- 
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ive.     England's  real  object  was  to  maintain   her  dutch  on 
American  shipping  and  sailors.    . 

Such  was, the  situation  of  afiairs  when  Congress  met  on  the 
3d  December^  1810.  One  more  step  had  been  taken,  but  no 
man  could  certainly  say  whether  it  was  towards  a  solution. 
Meanwhile,  Mr.  Gallatin  was  burdened  with  an  undertaking 
that  plunged  him  deeper  into  the  miserable  complications  of 
political  warfare,  disorganizing  his  followers  and  his  friends, 
stimulating  personal  hostilities,  and  yet  leaving  him  no  choice 
of  action.  The  question  of  the  bank  charter  was  to  be  decided 
this  winter  before  the  Congress  expired  on  the  4th  Mardi,  1811. 
As  a  matter  of  public  wel&re,  more  especially  in  the  situation 
the  country  now  occupied,  Mr.  Galladn  was  obliged  to  do  his 
utmost  to  prevent  the  destnictioh  of  the  bank.  It  was  no  mere 
matter  of  party  or  of  personal  feeling;  die  bank  at  that  moment 
was  essential  to  public  safety;  to  lose  it  might  be  a  question  of 
national  life. 

Every  argument  which  Mr.  Gallatin  could  use  was  pot  to  die 
service  of  the  bill  He  was  its  open  and  earnest  advocate  both 
in  his  special  reports  and  in  his  conversation,  yet  even  the  ma- 
lignity  of  the  Aurora  and  the  less  Intter  but  p^haps  m<^e  dan- 
gerous hostility  df  the  Richm<md  Enquirer  failed  to  And  in  them 
a  single  expression  that  could  be  made  to  rouse  penmud  irritati<m 
or  popular  feelikig.  He  conducted  his  case  with  all  his  usual 
temper,  tact,  an^  persistence;  it  is  due  also  to  bis  opponents  in 
Coi^;ren  to  say  that  they  avoided  personal  attacks  upon  him,  at 
least  for  the  most  part,  and  left  vituperation  to  the  press.  Not 
the  less,  however,  wis  it  distincdy  understood  diat  the  bank  was 
the  test  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  power;  that  its  overthrow  was  one  and 
the  most  important  step  towards  driving  him  from  office;  and 
that  nothing  less  than  the  overshadowing  growth  of  his  infloenoe 
could  possibly  make  the  continued  existifioe  df  the  bank  even  a 
subject  of  disooflaion  in  the  Bepablioan  perty. 

The  debate  in  the  House  was  long  and  able,  but  when  a  vote 
was  reached  on  January  24, 1811,  the  numbers  stood  66  to  64  in 
favor  of  indefinite  pos^K>nement  Many  df  Mr.  Gallatin's  best 
friends  voted  with  the  majority ;  the  Federalists  in  a  maai  voted 
on  his  side ;  his  pecooDol  eneu^ies  turned  the  scale.    Whatever 
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Mr.  Gallatin's  feelings  were  at  this  defeat^  he  made  no  display  of 
them  even  to  his  intimates.  On  the  28th  Jantiaiy^  Mr.  ^facon 
wrote  to  Judge  Nicholson :  *'  I  was  at  Gallatin's  yesterday ;  all 
well.  He  is,  I  fear,  rather  mortified  at  the  indefinite  postpone- 
ment of  the  bill  to  renew  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  really  sorry  that  my  best  judgment  compelled  me 
on  that  question  to  vote  agreeable  to  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
anxious  wish  of  the  invisibles.  Mr.  Madison  was  at  the  last 
session,  I  am  informed,  in  favor  of  the  renewal ;  that  he  con- 
sidered it,  according  as  my  informant  gave  his  words,  res  adjudi- 
caJUu  What  cause  has  produced  the  change  in  his  mind  I  have 
not  heard.  I  have  also  been  told  that  Mr.  Giles  was  of  the  same 
opinion  then  and  that  he  also  has  changed.  These  are  natural 
rights,  and  ought  to  be  exercised  whenever  the  mind  is  convinced 
that  opinions  are  founded  in  error;  but  when  great  men,  or 
rather  men  in  high,  .responsible  stations,  change  their  deliberate 
opinions  it  aeems  to  me  that  they  in  some  way  or  other  ought 
to  give  the  reason  of  the  dumge.  I  incline  to  think  that  Mr. 
Madison's  opinion  last  winter  had  a  good  deal  of  weighty  and  it 
is  presumed  it  may  have  been  the  means  of  inducing  a  few 
members  to  take  pretty  strong  bold  of  the  constitutional  nde  of 
the  question.  Now  that  he  has  dianged,  they  are  thrown  with 
Gallatin  on  the  Federal  side  of  the  question.  I  also  incline  to 
think  that  his  present  opinion  has  had  some  weight  in  the  late 
dedsioQ.'' 

Mr.  Maoon  was  probably  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  changed  bis  position;  the  letter  is  curious  as  showing 
what  confusion  Mr«  Madison's  ooune  created,  but  the  stofy  itself 
was  apparently  a  mere  rumor  set  afloat  by  the  enemies  of  the 
bank^  those.'' invisibleii''  as  the  Smith  fiicdon  were  rignificantly 
called  by  Mr.  MaooD  and  his  friends,  and  iHiose  alliance  with  the 
Aurora  was  now  complete.  A  few  days  later,  on  the  9th  Feb- 
ruary, Mr.  Maoon  wrote:  **  It  seems  to  me  not  veiy  improbable 
that  Mr.  Madison's  Administration  may  end  somethii^  like  Mr. 
Adams's.  He  may  endeavor  to  go  on  with  the  government  with 
men  in  whom  he  has  not  perfect  confidence,  until  fltkef  break  him 
down,  and  then,  as  John  did,  turn  them  out  after  he  has  sufiered 
all  that  they  can  do  to  iiyure  him.    It  is  tru^  if  he  means  ever 
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to  turn  onty  he  has  now  delayed  it  almost  too  long,  becaose  the 
senatorial  elections  are  over^  while  these  people  retained  their 
inflaenoe,  if  they  can  be  said  to  have  a  fixed  influence  in  the 
nation.'' 

Meanwhile  the  debate  on  the  bank  charter  had  b^nn  in  the 
Senate,  and  a  carious  debate  it  was.  Mr.  William  H.  Crawford, 
of  Georgia,  appeared  as  Mr.  Gallatin's  diampion,  and  supported 
the  diarter  with  such  energy,  courage,  and  ability  as  earned  Mr. 
Ghdlatin's  lasting  gratitude,  and  made  Mr.  Crawford  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Administration  in  the  Senate,  and  the  favorite 
candidate  of  the  Jefiersonian  triumvirate  for  succession  to  the 
Pre8iden<7.  Mr.  Giles,  on  the  other  hand,  spoke  judicially. 
The  Legislature  of  Y iiginiay  like  the  Legislatures  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Kentucky,  had  instrucied  tfadr  Senaton  to  vote  against 
the  diarter.  Mr.  Giles  declared  himsdf  a  representative  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States^  not  a  mere  agent  of  the  Viiginia 
Legislature,  and  bis  speedi  was  an  elaborate  effort  at  candid 
investigatfam,  unaflfocted,  as  he  averred,  by  his  personal  senti- 
ments towards  the  Seoretary  of  the  Treasury.  But  he,  too,  at 
last  condoded  that  the  bank  was  a  British  institution,  whidi  had 
not  prevented  the  orders  in  council  or  the  attadc  on  the  Chesa- 
peake, and  therefore  should  be  suppressed.  He  admitted  that 
the  time  was  inauqiicioas  for  putting  an  end  toi  the  establishmenu 
but  the  danger  from  British  influence  was  greater  than  the  dan- 
ger fixxn  finandal  confusion.  Henry  Clay,  the  young  Senator 
from  Kentodcy,  followed  and  ridiculed  the  pondooos  Mr.  Giles, 
who  had  ^  certainly  demonstrated  to  the  satisfiKtion  of  all  who 
heard  him,  both  tiiat  it  was  constitutional  and  unconstitutional, 
highly  proper  and  improper,to  prolong  the  diarter  of  the  bank.'' 
Mr.  Clay  was  not  diqiosed  to  enlist  with  Mr.  Giles  in  fiu^ous 
oppoiitaoa  to  the  government,  but  he  was  still  less  di^osed  to 
Join  Mr.  Crawford  in  its  support;  he  hotly  denied  the  oonstitu- 
tiooali^  of  the  diarter,  and,  like  Mr.  Giles,  he  dedared  that  the 
bank  was  re^MMisible  for  not  preventing  impressments  and  orden 
in  connciL  Then  General  Smith,  in  a  q^eech  covering  two  days, 
proved  that  the  whole  theory  of  the  usefulness  of  a  national 
bank  was  a  ddusion ;  that  State  institutions  were  better  deporn* 
taries  of  the  public  money;  that  the  Secretary  of  the  TVeasury 
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was  quite  mistaken  in  all  his  statements  about  the  convenience 
of  the  bank^  even  in  r^ard  to  remittances,  and  knew  nothing 
about  foreign  exchange;  that  no  possible  trouble  could  arise 
from  abolishing  the  bank;  and  tliat  the  constitutional  objection 
was  final. 

On  the  20th  February,  1811,  the  Senate  reached  a  vote.  It 
was  17  to  17,  and  the  Vice-President,  Greorge  Clinton,  whose 
personal  hostility  to  the  President  was  notorious,  decided  the 
question  in  the  n^ative.  Among  the  votes  which  then  settled 
the  fate  of  the  bank,  and  incidentally  the  £ate  of  Mr.  Gallatin, 
were  those  of  Joseph  Anderson,  of  Tennessee,  Henfy  Clay,  of 
Kentucky,  William  B.  Giles,  of  Viiginia,  Michael  Leib,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Samoel  Smith,  of  Maryland.  Beaden  who 
are  curious  in  matters  of  biography  will  naturally  ask  bow  the 
opinions  of  these  men  stood  the  test  of  time.  Less  than  four 
years  later,  after  Mr.  Gallatin  had  been  fairly  driven  from  the 
Treasury,  his  most  intimate  friaid,  Alexander  J.  Dallas,  was 
called  to  fill  the-place.  Government  was  bankrupt,  the  oorreney 
in  frightful  disorder,  and  loans  impracticable.  Mr.  Dallas,  as 
his  last  resource,  insisted  upon  a  bank,  and  he  got  it.  MicJmel 
Leib  was  then  no  longer  in  the  Senate;  his  political  career  had 
come  to  an  untimely  end.  Gideon  Ghranger,  Postmaster-General, 
and  one  of  the  factious  number,  had  exhausted  Prendent  Mad- 
ison's patience  by  appointing  Leib  postmaster  at  Philadelphia, 
and  had  lost  his  office  in  consequence;  Leib  was  removed,  and 
disappeared  into  political  obscurity.  Giles  was  consistent  in 
opposing  the  bank,  and  in  1816,  so  soon  as  his  senatorial  term 
expired,  he  too  subsided  into  obaonrify,  from  which  he  only 
rescued  himself  by  his  socoess  in  using  the  same  tactics  i^ainst 
John  Quincy  Adaons  that  be  bad  used  against  Albert  Gallatin. 
Anderson,  CSsy,  and  Smith  have  left  tbeir  names  reoofded  amoog 
the  supporters  of  the  new  charter. 

Thus,  in  the  face  of  difficulties  and  dangers  snch  as  m^t 
well  have  appalled  the  wisest  bead  and  the  stoutent  heart,  the 
L^islature  dcfuived  the  Executive  of  the  only  effideot  financial 
agent  it  bad  ever  bad.  AVLai  ilic  iiuancial  consequences  of 
destroying  the  bank  actually  were  will  be  seen  presently ;  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  Congress  acted  in  this  instance  with  a  degree 
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of  facdoos  inoompeteDoe  tliat  cost  the  nation  infinite  loss  and 
trouble,  and  was  not  far  from  imperilling  its  existence.  No  one 
knew  better  than  Mr.  Giles,  General  Smith,  and  George  Clinton 
that  whatever  the  objections  to  a  bank  might  be,  this  was  no 
time  to  destroj  it,  and  even  Henry  Clay,  with  all  his  youthful 
self-confidence,  had  intellig^ice  enough  to  make  him  inexcusable 
in  ref uang  to  prolong,  if  only  for  a  very  few  years,  the  existence 
of  an  agent  which  the  Treasury  considered  indiqien8able,  in  the 
face  of  a  war  whidi  he  was,  against  the  will  of  the  Administra- 
tion,  forcing  upon  its  hands. 

John  Bandolphwasoneof  those  who  saw  most  clearly  through 
the  intrigues  that  beset  the  government  Never  strong  in  com- 
mon sense,  Bandolph's  mind  was  yielding  more  and  more  to 
those  abemUioos  whidi  marked  his  later  years.  Tbou^  all 
intimacy  of  relation  between  the  two  men  had  long  ceased, 
Bandolph  had  yet  preserved  as  much  reelect  for  Gallatin  as 
his  universal  misanthropy  permitted,  whfle  at  the  same  time 
his  contempt  for  ^the  invisiUes^  was  unbounded.  Whatever 
mtstakfii  Banddph  mad^  he  at  least  never  descended  so  low  as 
to  make  the  Aurora  his  ally.  On  the  14th  Fdiruaiy  he  wrote 
to  Judge  mdiolson:  ^Gtka  made  this  morning  the  most  unin- 
telligible speedi  on  the  subject  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
that  I  ever  beard.  He  qwke  upwards  of  two  hours;  seemed 
never  to  understand  himself  (except  upon  one  commonplace 
topic  of  Britisb  influence),  and ,  consequently  excited  in  his 
hearers  no  other  sentiment  but  pity  or  dugatL  But  I  shall 
not  be  surprised  to  see  him  puffed  in  all  the  newspapers  of  a 
certain  faetkn.  The  Senate  have  rqected  the  nomination  of 
Alex.  Wolcott  to  the  bench  of  the  Suimme  Oourtr-24  to  9. 
The  Prerident  is  said  to  have  felt  great  mortification  at  this 
result  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  he  is  President  dejure  only. 
Who  exercises  the  o(Bce  defa/eio  I  know  not,  but  it  seems  agreed 
on  all  hands  diat  'there  is  aomething  behind  the  tiirone  greater 
than  tlie  throne  itadf.'  I  cannot  help  differing  with  you  re- 
specting [Gallatb  Js  resignation.  If  his  principal  will  not  sup- 
port him  by  his  influence  against  tlie  cabal  in  the  wUmtbry  ii§e(f, 
as  well  as  out  of  it,  a  sense  of  self-reflpect,  it  would  seem  to  me, 
ought  to  impd  him  to  retire  from  a  situation  wher^  with  a 
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tremeDdous  responsibility,  he  is  utterly  destitute  of  power.  Our 
Cabinet  presents  a  novel  spectacle  in  the  political  world;  divided 
against  itself,  and  the  most  deadly  animosity  raging^  between  its 
principal  members,  what  can  come  of  it  but  confusion,  mischief, 
and  ruin?  Macon  is  quite  out  of  heart  I  am  almost  indifferent 
to  any  possible  result.  Is  this  wisdom  or  apathy?  I  fear  the 
latter." 

A  few  hours  later  he  added :  "  Since  I  wrote  to  you  to-night, 
Stanford  has  shown  me  the  last  Aurora, — a  paper  that  I  never 
read,  but  I  could  not  refrain,  at  his  instance,  from  casting  my 
eyes  over  some  paragraphs  relating  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasuiy.  Surely,  under  such  drcumstances,  Mr.  O.  can  no 
longer  hesitate  how.  to  act  It  appears  to  me  that  only  (me 
course  is  left  to  him, — to  go  immediately  to  the  P.,  and  to  de- 
mand dther  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  [Smith]  or  his  own.  No  man 
can  doubt  by  whom  this  machinery  is  put  in  motion.  There  is 
no  longer  room  to  feign  ignorance  or  to  temporise.  It  is  un- 
neoeaaary  to  say  to  you  that  I  am  not  through  yon  addreasii^ 
myself  to  another.  My  knowledge  of  the  interest  which  yon 
take  not  merely  in  the  welfare  of  Mr.  O.,  bat  in  that  of  the 
State,  induces  me  to  express  my&eif  to  you  on  this  aulgect  I 
wish  you  would  come  up  here.  There  are  more  things  in  this 
world  of  intrigue  than  you  wot  of,. and  I  should  like  to  com- 
mune widi  you  upon  some  of  them.'' 

Again,  on  Fd>ruary  17,  Randolph  wrote:  ''I  am  not  con- 
vinced by  your  representations  respecting  [Qallatin],  although 
tbey  are  not  without  wei^t  Surely  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
point  out  to  the  President  the  impossibility  of  conducting  the 
affiurs  of  the  government  with  such  a  counteraoti<m  in  the  very 
Cabinet  itself,  without  assuming  anything  like  a  diqioaitioD  to 
dictate.  Things  as  they  are  cannot  go  on  modi  longer.  The 
Admini8tniti<m  are  now  in  fact  aground  at  the  pitch  of  high 
tide^  and  a  q>ring  tide  too.  Nothing,  then,  remains  bat  to 
lighten  the  ship,  wbidi  a  dead  calm  has  hitherto  kq>t  from 
going  to  pieces.  If  the  cabal  succeed  in  their  present  projects^, 
and  I  see  nothing  bat  promptitude  and  deeinon  that  can  pre- 
vent it,  the  nation  is  undone.  The  stateof  affiurs  for  some  time 
past  has  been  highly  favorable  to  their  views^  which  at  this 
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moment  are  more  flattering  than  ever.  I  am  satisfied  that 
Mr.  6.,  by  a  timely  resistance  to  their  schemes^  might  have 
defeated  them  and  rendered  the  whole  cabal  as  impotent  as 
natare  would  seem  to  have  intended  them  to  be,  for  in  point  of 
ability  (capacity  for  intrigue  excepted)  Aey  are  otterly  contempt- 
ible and  insignificant '' 

Randolph  did  not  know  that  even  as  early  as  the  autnmn  of 
1809  Mr.  Gallatin  had  strained  his  inflaence  to  the  utmost  to 
offer  ^^  timely  resistance  to  their  schemes  f  and  even  Randolph, 
on  reflection,  doubted  '^  whether  Madison  will  be  able  to  meet 
the  shock  of  the  Aurora,  Whig,  Enquirer,  Boston  Patriot,  <S^., 
&C.;  and  it  is  highly  probable  that,  beaten  in  detail  by  the 
superior  activity  and  vigor  of  the  Smiths^  he  may  mnk  ulti- 
mately into  their  arms,  and  onquestioiiaUy  will,  in  that  case, 
receive  the  law  from  them/' 

.  In  all  this  confunoa  one  thing  was  dear, — ^Mr.  Gallatin's 
usefulness  was  exhausted.  There  are  momentB  in  politics  when 
great  results  can  be  readied  only  by  small  men,-— a  maxim 
whidi,  however  paradoxical,  may  easfly  be  verified*  E^edijly 
in  a  democnuy  the  people  are  apt  to  become  impatient  of  rul^ 
and  will  at  times  obstinately  refuse  to  more  at  the. call  of  a 
leader,  n^im^Jf  left  to  themselves,  tiiey  will  blonder  throi^h  all 
obstacles,  blindly  enough,  it  is  true,  boteflbotoally.  Mr.  Galileo 
was  now  an  impediment  to  government,  even  tboogfa  it  was 
conceded  that  the  Treomiy  could  not  go  on  wiAoot  him ;  that 
the  party  contained  no  man  who  ooald  fill  his  place;  that  if  he 
retired,  confusion  must  ensue.  To  Mr.  Madison  the  Vm  would 
of  course  be  extxemdy  embarrasrfng;  fbr  ten  yean  Qalladn  had 
taken  from  the  Fresident's  sbonhlen  the  main  borden  of  internal 
administration  and  a  laige  part  of  the  leqioiisifaaities  of  foreq^n 
relations;  his  immense  knowledge,  Bis  ki^g  piaolioal  experience^ 
^lEuTtact,  his  fertility  of  resooroe,  Us  patienee,  Us  ooaiage,  Us 
nnsdfishness,  bis  permial  attadunent,  bis  retentive  memoiy, 
even  his  retkmce,  were  eadi  and  all  impossibk  to  replace.  The 
material  from  which  Mr.  Madison  woold  have  to  dnnr  wm,  in 
comparison,  ridkoloosly  unequal  to  the  draft.  For  ten  years 
the  triumvirate  had  kxiked  about  them  to  find  allies  and  socoes- 
aors;  John  Randdph  had  fiuled  them  ftom  sheer  inability  to 
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follow  any  stxaight  course ;  John  Breckenridge,  of  Kentucky, 
had  died  at  the  outset  of  his  career ;  Monroe  had  not  developed 
great  powers,  and  had  repeatedly  disappointed  their  expecta- 
tions, yet  Monroe  was  still  the  best  they  had;  William  H. 
Crawford  was  a  crude  G^rgian,  with  abilities  not  yet  tried  in 
administration ;  as  for  Giles,  Greneral  Smith,  and  the  other  minor 
luminaries  of  the  old  party,  their  relations  with  Mr.  Madison 
were  hardly  better  than  Randolph's.  Whom,  then,  could  he  put 
in  the  Treasury  ?  What  dozen  men  in  the  party  could  pretend 
to  make  good  to  him  the  loss  of  his  old  companion?  How 
could  the  Administration  stand  without  him? 

All  this  was  urged  at  the  time,  and  was  obvious  enough  to  the 
'  great  body  of  Republicans  in  Congress;  and  yet^  granting  all 
this,  it  was  answered  that  Mr.  Gallatin  had  better  retire.  Un- 
doubtedly the  business  of  the  Treasury  would  break  down ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  public  interests  would  for  a  time  be  ignorantly, 
wastefully,  and  perhaps  corruptly  managed ;  undoubtedly  Mr. 
Madison  would  be  left  in  a  naost  unpleasant  situation,  and  would 
find  his  personal  di£Sculties  vastly  increased;  Congress  and  the 
press  would  precipitate  themselves  upon  him  instead  of  upon 
Mr.  Gallatin,  and  he  would  inevitably  be  swept  away  by  the 
torrent  This,  however,  would  be  only  temporary;  the  evil 
would  cure  itself;  faction  would  produce  force  to  oppose  it,  and 
:  a  generation  of  younger  men  would  invent  its  own  processes  to 
solve  its  own  problems. 

Mr.  Gallatin  saw  the  situation  as  clearly  as  any  disinterested 
spectator  could  have  done,  and  fully  aoeepted  it  At  the  dose 
of  the  bank  struggle  he  recognized  diat  he  was  defeated  and  that 
his  power  for  good  was  gone.  It  was  at  once  rumored  that  he 
would  resign.  Judge  Nicholson  wrote  on  the  6th  March,  two 
days  after  the  session  ended :  ^'Bandolpb  is  here,  and  told  me 
that  a  friend  mentioned  to  bim  that  you  would  probably  resign 
in  September,  as  it  would  take  you  till  that  time  to  arrange  the 
matters  in  the  Treasury.  He  did  not  say  in  express  terins^  but 
I  oolleeted  that  he  alluded  to  Crawford,  and  I  fear  that  the  joint 
remonstrances  of  his  friends  here  have  not  had  their  due  weight 
with  Mr.  M." 

The  following  letter,  printed  from  a  first  draft  without  date, 
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W8B  probablj  written  at  thk  time,  and  delivered  on  the  adjoom- 
ment  of  Congreasy  March  4,  or  immediaftelj  afterwards : 


GALLATIN  TO  MADIBOH. 

[March  4, 1811.  T] 
Deab  SiBy — ^I  have  long  and  seriooslj  reflected  on  the  pres- 
ent state  of  thii^  and  on  my  personal  8itaati<»i.  This  has  for 
some  time  been  saffidently  nnpleasant,  and  nothii^  bat  a  sense 
of  pnblic  duty  and  attadmient  to  joorself  coold  have  indnoed 
me  to  retain  it  to  this  daj.  Bat  I  am  convinced  that  in  neither 
respect  can  I  be  any  longer  nseful  under  existing  ctrcomstanoes. 
In  a  government  organised  like  that  of  the  United  Stato^  a 
government  not  too  strong  for  effecting  its  principal  object^  die 
protection  of  national  rights  against  fordgn  aggnMsi<His,  and  par- 
ticnlarly  under  circumstances  as  advene  and  embarraqping  as 
those  under  which  the  United  States  are  now  placed,  it  appears 
to  me  that  not  only  capadfy  and  talents  in  the  Admimstmuoii, 
but  also  a  perfect,  heartfelt  octdiality  amongst  its  memben,  are 
essentially  necessary  to  command  the  public  confidence  and  to 
produce  the  requirite  union  of  views  and  action  between  die 
several  brandies  of  government  In  at  least  one  of  those  pointB 
your  present  Administmdon  is  defective,  and  the  effects,  already 
sensibly  felt,  become  every  day  more  extensive  and  fSital.  New 
subdivisions  and  personal  fiusdons  equally  hcstile  to  jrourself  and 
the  general  welfare  daily  acquire  ikddidcuial  strength.  Measures 
of  vital  importance  have  been  and  are  defeated;  every  operation, 
even  of  the  most  simple  and  ordinary  nature;,  is  prevented  or  im- 
peded ;  the  embanassments  of  government,  great  as  from  foreign 
causes  th^  already  are,  are  unnecessarily  increased ;  public  con- 
fidence in  the  public  councils  and  in  the  Executive  is  impaired, 
and  every  day  seems  to  increase  every  one  of  those  evils.  Such 
state  of  thmgs  cannot  last;  a  Radical  and  speedy  remedy  has 
become  absolutely  necessary.  What  that  ought  to  be,  iriiat 
change  would  best  promote  the  success  of  your  AdministratioQ 
and  the  welfare  of  the  United  States,  is  not  for  me  to  say.  I 
can  only  judge  for  myself,  and  I  clearly  peroei\-e  that  my  con- 
tinuing a  member  of  the  present  Administnitiou  is  no  longer  of 
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any  public  utility,  invigorates  the  opposition  against  yourself,  and 
must  necessarily  be  attended  with  an  increased  loss  of  reputation 
by  myself.  Under  those  impressions,  not  without  reluctance  and 
after  having  perhaps  hesitated  too  long  in  hopes  of  a  favorable 
change,  I  b^  leave  to  tender  you  my  resignation,  to  take  place 
at  such  day  within  a  reasonable  time  as  you  will  think  most  con- 
sistent witii  the  public  service.  I  hope  that  I  hardly  need  add 
any  expressions  of  my  respect  and  sincere  personal  attachment 
to  you,  of  the  regret  I  will  feel  on  leaving  you  at  this  critical 
time,  and  the  grateful  sense  I  ever  will  retain  of  your  kindness 
tome. 

This  letter,  backed  by  the  remonstrances  of  Crawford  and 
others,  produced  a  Cabinet  crisis.  Mr.  lladison  declined  to  ac- 
cept it,  and  appears  either  to  have  returned  it  to  Mr.  Gallatin 
or  to  have  burned  it,  for  it  is  not  to  be  found  among  his  papers. 
He  then  took  a  step  necessary  in  any  event ;  he  disnussed  his 
Secretary  of  State,  and  authorbsed  Mr.  Gallatin  to  sound  Jameb' 
Monroe,  then  Governor  of  Virginia,  as  to  his  willingness  to 
enter  the  Cabinet  Mr.-Galhtin  applied  to  Ridiard  Brent,  a 
Senator  from  Virginia,  who  appears  to  have  writtra  to  Mr. 
Monroe  somewhere  about  the  7th  Mardi,  bat  who  did  not  re- 
ceive a  reply  till  the  22d}  A  portion  of  this  reply  is  worth 
quoting. 

^  Yoo  intimate,^'  said  Mr.  Monroe,  ''that  the  situation  of  the 
coontiy  is  audi  as  to  leave  me  no  alternative.  I  am  aware  that 
our  public  affiurs  are  far  from  being  in  a  tranquil  and  secure 
state.  I  may  add  that  there  is  much  reason  to  fear  that  a  crisis 
is  approadiiDg  of  a  very  dangerous  tendency;  one  which  menaces 
the  overthrow  of  the  whole  Repablkan  party.  Is  the  Adminis- 
tratioD  impressed  with  this  sentiment  and  prepared  t6  act  on  it? 
Are  things  in  audi  a  state  as  to  allow  the  Administration  to  take 
the  whole  subject  into  oonmderation  and  to  provide  for  the  safe^ 
of  the  ooontry  and  of  free  government  by  sudi  measures  as  dr- 
cumstances  msy  require  and  a  comprdienmve  view  of  them  sug- 
gest?   Or  are  we  pledged  by  what  is  already  done  to  remain 

1  Sm  Oalktin's  Wriilnst,  rol.  I.  p.  496. 
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Spectators  of  the  interior  movement  in  the  expectation  of  some 
change  abroad,  as  the  ground  on  which  we  are  to  act?  I  have 
no  doubty  from  mj  knowledge  of  the  President  and  Afr.  Gallatin, 
with  the  former  of  whom  I  have  been  long  and  intimately  con- 
nected in  friendship,  and  for  both  of  whom  in  great  and  leading 
points  of  character  I  have  the  highest  consideration  and  respect, 
that  if  I  came  into  the  government  the  utmost  cordiality  would 
subsist  between  us,  and  liiat  any  opinions  which  I  might  enta> 
tain  and  express  respecting  our  public  affiurs  would  recdve,  so 
&r  as  circumstances  would  permit,  all  the  attention  to  which 
they  might  be  entitled.  But  if  our  course  is  fixed  and  the  des- 
tiny of  our  country  dependent  on  arrangements  already  made, 
on  measures  already  taken,  I  do  not  perceive  how  it  would  be 
possible  for  me  to  render  any  service  at  this  time  in  the  g^ieral 
govemmait'' 

Mr.  Monroe  reodved  the  desired  assunmces,  and  iWBnmad  the 
new  office  on  the  1st  April,  1811.  Mr.  Robert  Smith  went  out, 
and  issued  a  manifesto  against  the  government,  in  whidi|  among 
numerous  ill-digested  and  inocmgruoud  subjects  of  complaint, 
there  were  one  or  two  whidi  showed  how  serious  a  misfortune 
his  incompetence  had  been.  A  newspaper  war  ensued,  and 
curious  readers  may  find  in  the  Natiomd  InteUigencer  all  the 
literature  of  the  Smith  ccmtroversy  whidi  they  will  need  to 
satisfy  their  doubts.  Mr.  Smith  had  mudi  the  same  fiOe  as 
Colonel  Pickering  ten  years  before;  he  found  that  even  his 
friends  showed  a  certain  unwillingness  to  fight  bis  battles.  Be^ 
fore  the  end  of  tlie  summer  it  had  become  evident  that  Mr. 
Smith  was  reduced  to  insignificance^  and  it  hardly  needed  the 
mild  severity  of  Mr.  Madison  or  the  newqmper  rhetwic  of  Jod 
Barlow  to  accomplish  this ;  Mr.  Smith's  own  derk  was  equal  to 
the  task.'    • 

The  change  in  the  State  Department  was  a  great  relief  to  the 
Presidait,  and  perhaps  he  may  have  asked  the  question  ishy  he 
had  ever  allowed  himself  to  be  dragooned  bto  the  fatal  appoint- 

1 8Mt  ^oT  snotber  account  of  the  ttrnggU  between  OslUtln  sad  the  Smltbt, 
tbe  «'  Recollectlont  of  the  CItII  Hlttory  of  tbe  War  of  1812,  bj  JoMpb 
Oslet;"  ateriet  of  papers  printed  In  the  National  Intelligencer,  numbered 
from  L  to  IX.,  and  publUbed  between  Jane  9  and  September  12, 1857. 
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ment  of  Mr.  Smith ;  but  Monroe  came  too  late  to  save  (Jallatin. 
To  him  the  change  brought  only  an  increase  of  annoyance. 
Although,  as  between  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Smith  in  the 
controversy  about  the  removal,  the  name  of  Gallatin  was  not  J 
mentioned,  the  public  well  knew  tliat  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Smith  i 
Avas  the  work  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  chorus 
of  newspapers,  led  by  the  Aurora,  joined  in  a  cry  of  savage 
hostility  against  him.  His  course  in  r^ard  to  the  bank  had! 
necessarily  thrown  a  considerable  portion  of  the  press  and  the 
party  into  antagonism;  Pamsylvania  had  long  since  abandoned 
him;  Viiginia  now  threw  him  over.  The  confidence  of  Mr. 
Madison  and  his  own  supereminent  qualities  alone  sustained 
him.  All  this  was  notorious,  and  was  little  calculated  to  diminish 
the  ceal  of  personal  enmity.  Duane's  attacks  were  in  themselves 
not  formidable;  his  long  articles  of  finandal  and  political  criti- 
dsm  were  impressive  only  to  the  very  ignorant;  his  colossal  and 
audacious  untruthfulness  was  evidait  to  any  intelligent  reader, 
and  bad  been  evident  ever  since  the  Aurcnna  had  begun  its  exist- 
ence; but  nevertheless  their  effect  was  serious  from  the  fact  that 
they  operated  in  a  way  perhaps  not  intended  or  fully  under- 
stood by  Dnane  himself.  In  discnsring  the  next  Presidential 
election,  for  example,  the  Aurora  said:^  ''We  are  at  present 
led  into  these  oonaidenitions  in  consequence  of  the  assertions  of 
certain  adherents  of  Mr.  Galhtin,  namely, '  that  this  gentleman 
possesses  more  talents  than  all  the  other  oflBcers  in  the  Adminis- 
tradcHi  put  together,  indoding  Mr.  Madison  himself;  that  Mr. 
Madison  ooold  not  stand,  nor  the  executive  functions  of  the 
government  be  performed,  without  him.'  This  is  verbatim  the 
language  that  is  held  forth  at  proKnt  Now,  what  do  these  as- 
sertions amount  to?  Why,  deariy,  that  Mr.  Galktin  is,  to  all 
faitents  and  purposes^  the  President,  and  evai  more  than  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.^  ^This  oomes  from  the  particular 
friends  of  the  Secrelaiy  of  the  Treasury,— can  it  be  true?  It  is 
a  fiust  that  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  nominally  electing 
Mr.  Madison  President,  have  in  reality  placed  Mr.  GalUtin  in 
that  high  station.  ...  It  is  sud  Mr.  Galkitin  aspires  to  the 

1 8ih  April,  1811. 
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Presidencj  hiimyJf,  but  that  we  do  not  believe;  no  man  knows 
better  the  impracdcability  of  soch  a  desire  than  himself;  bat  if 
those  aflsertioas  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  friends  are  true,  it  cannot  be 
so  modi  an  olgect  to  him,  since  the  salary  is  very  little  compared 
with  the  profits  to  be  made  bj  the  Treasoiy.''  Then  comes  the 
inevitable  ^extract  of  a  letter  from  a  goitianan  of  high  stand- 
ing^ in  New  York  to  Dr.  Leib :  '^  The  events  at  Washingttm 
have  not  at  all  sorprised  me ;  nay,  they  were  soch  as  I  had  been 
looking  {or  for  some  time,  knowii^  the  ascendency  which  Galla- 
tin had  acquired  over  the  mind  of  Mr.  Madison,  and  knowing 
too  the  secrai  and  invinble  agency  whidi  was  operatii^  to  pro- 
duce it  and  to  keq>  this  cra%  Genevan  in  place.''  Under  the 
form  of  an  allegory  the  same  idea  is  intoisified  :*  ^  He  was  a 
man  of  singolar  angadty  and  penetntioQ;  he  could  read  the 
very  thoughts  of  men  in  their  fSMXs  and  develop  their  derigns; 
a  man  of  few  wotds;  made  no  promises  but  to  real  fitvcNites 
that  would  help  him  out  at  a  dead  lift,  and  ever  sought  to 
enhance  his  own  interest^  power,  and  aggrandisement  by  the 
most  jnMfista  avarice  on  the  very  vitals  of  the  unsnqicciing 
nation." 

The  cfaaiges  of  embesslement  and  whoksale  speculation  in 
jmblic  lands,  of  immense  wealth  and  limitkas  corruption,  were 
probably  harmless;  they  aiected  only  the  groundlii^;  but  tLr 
insidious  elevatacm  of  Mr,  Gallatin,  tl^  disphying  him  as  an  in\s- 
instible  mi^girian  whose  toudi  was  superhuman ;  the  MeriUng  ir, 
^m  every  power  and  every  act  that  emanari^l  from  government, 
fnd  the  concentration  upon  him  of  the  whole  blase  of  attack, 
destroyed  his  usefulness  by  indirection.  No  man  can  aflford  to 
eland  in  this  attitude;  it  creates  jealousies,  estranges  precisely  the 
men  of  force  and  character  who  value  their  own  indqiendence, 
exposes  to  the  attadcs  and  obstructions  of  those  who  wish  to  be 
known  by  the  greatness  of  their  enmities,  and  in  a  manner  stifles 
direct  and  warm  co-operation.  In  sudi  coses  every  newqiaper, 
every  Congressman,  and  every  small  politkian  thinks  it  necessary 
to  protest  that  he  is  not  under  the  alleged  influence;  that  he  is 
not  afraid  to  oppose  it ;  and  that  he  holds  a  position  of  judicial 

>  Sd  Sepismbtr,  ISU. 
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neutrality.  The  Virginians  thought  it  a  matter  of  regret  that 
Mr.  Gallatin  had  not  retired  with  Mr.  Smith.  Gallatin  was  for- 
tunate if  the  men  who  disavowed  him  in  public  did  not  offer 
him  an  additional  insult  bj  assuring  him  in  secret  of  their 
friendship. 

'^  These  repeated  attacks  are  enough  to  beat  down  even  you/' 
wrote  Judge  Nicholson.  And  Mr.  Dallas,  in  a  letter  dated  21st 
April,  1811,  added :  **  If  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  powerful  friends 
at  Washington,  in  the  year  1805,  had  not  given  their  countenance 
to  the  proscriptions  of  the  Aurora,  the  evils  of  the  present  time 
would  not  have  happened.  I  do  not  say  this  by  way  of  reproach, 
but  to  point  out  the  true  cause  why  no  man  of  real  character  and 
capadty  in  the  BepuUiaui  purty  of  Pennqrlvania  has  the  power 
to  render  any  political  service  to  the  Administration.  It  rests 
with  Duane  and  Binns  to  knock  doMm  and  set  up  whom  they 
delight  to  destroy  or  to  hcmor.  In  the  present  conflict,  so  far  as 
you  are  perBonally  concerned,  I  see  with  pride  and  pleasure  that 
the  influence  of  Duane  is  at  an  end.'' 

Even  Mr.  Jefferson  was  now  obliged  to  dioose  sides.  It  is, 
perhaps^  useless  to  expect  that  a  public  or  private  man  will 
deal  harshly  with  f<^owerB  and  flatt^^rs;  Duane  had  served 
Jefferson  well,  and  Jefferson  dung  to  him  as  to  a  wayward 
diild;  but  now  that  Mr,  Gallatm  had  at  last  forced  the  issue, 
Mr.  JefferMm  came  to  the  President's  support,  and,  stimulated 
by  the  blunt  response  of  Wurt  and  the  Ridimond  Republi- 
cans that  Duane  mij^t  go  to  the  Smiths  for  money  but  would 
not  get  it  from  them,  he  wrote  Duane  a  letter  to  say,  with  a 
degree  of  tenderness  that  seems  to  the  cold  critic  not  a  little 
amusing,  that  the  Anrora  had  gone  too  far  and  was  to  be  read 
out  of  the  pwty.  This  was  wdl  enoQ^ ;  but  the  carb,  as  Mr. 
Dallas  veiy  proper^  said,  sbmild  have  been  applied  five  yean 
befoie;  the  harm  was  done,  and  it  made  very  little  difier- 
ence  idiether  the  Anrorm  were  in  oppositioD  or  not;  perhaps, 
indeed,  it  was  already  more  dangerous  in  friendship  than  in 
enmity* 

•  Mr.  Gallatin  himself  was  fiir  from  ezultbg  over  the  fall  of 
Robert  Smith.  There  was  eomrthing  humiliating  in  the  mere 
thought  that  he  should  have  been  pitted  against  so  uusub- 
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stantial  an  opponent :  there  vns  a  loss  of  power,  an  exhansdoa 
of  reserved  force  in  the  very  effort  he  had  been  dl>Iiged  to  make. 
HiasaooeaSy  if  it  were  aaooeasy  deprived  him  of  freedom  of  action, 
tied  him  bgrond  redemption  to  the  diariot  of  government,  and 
took  away  his  last  means  of  escape  from  the  humiliations  his 
enemies  might  inflict  As  he  wrote  to  Judge  Nidiolson  on  the 
30th  May,  a  few  weeks  after  the  CaUnet  crisis:  '^ Notwith- 
standing the  change,  I  feel  no  satisfaction  in  my  present  situation, 
and  the  leas  so  because  that  circumstance  has  made  me  a  slave. 
Perhaps  for  that  reason  I  feel  an  ineffid>le  thirst  for  retirement 
and  obacurity.^  Further  Oalnnet  changes  were  imminent  Dr. 
Eustis,  who  bad  succeeded  General  Dearborn  as  Secretary  of 
War,  was  unequal  to  the  growing  responsibilities  of  the  office. 
Among  prominent  RqHiblicana  the  only  conqiicuous  candidate 
for  the  place  was  General  Armstrong,  just  returned  fit>m  France, 
one  of  the  dintoa  family,  yrhom  Mr.  Gallatin  always  disliked, 
anid  who  cordially  returned  the  sentimoit  There  could  be  no 
real  harmony  between  Mr.  Gallatin  and  General  Armstrong. 
Meanwhile^  Justice  Chase  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  dead,  and 
the  Attmngr-General,  Rodney,  wished  to  be  appointed  to  the 
beodi.  Mr.  Madison  passed  him  over  to  appcunt  Gabriel  Duval, 
of  Marjrkuid ;  be  rescued,  and  William  Pinkney,  recently  min- 
ister to  England,  took  the  post  of  Attorney-General.  The  fol- 
lowing letters  dT  Mr.  Dallas  show  the  discontent  aroused  by 
these  dumges : 

A.  J.  DALLAS  TO  GALLATIH. 

S4th  Jans,  1811. 

DeabSib,— I  do  not  know  the  arrangements  to  fill  the 
vaoaDGyoooaskmedbjr  the  death  of  Judge  Qiase.  Idonotwish 
to  ioggMt  Any  name  from  penooal  feelinga.  But  perhaps  it 
may  be  useAil  that  you  should  know  that  Mr,  Ingemll  would 
aiooqit  the  appmntment,  as  fitf  as  I  can  infer  from  his  ooo- 
vemtioDS  during  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  Judge  Cushing's 
death. 

Do  you  not  think  Pennsylvania  entitled  to  some  notice? 
Everybody  else  seems  to  think  so. 
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A.  J.  DALLAS  TO  GALLATIN. 

Private  and  confidential:  ifeuch  a  thing  can  be. 

24th  July,  1811. 

Dear  Sib, — I  wrote  to  you  respecting  the  vacancy  on  the 
bench  of  the  Sapreme  Court  I  have,  perhaps^  no  right  to 
expect  an  answer  in  these  times.  But  reports  are  so  strange 
upon  the  succession  to  Judge  Chase  that  I  b^  you  explicitly  to 
understand  the  sense  of  the  Pennsylvania  profession.  Federal, 
Bepublican,  Quid,  and  Quadroon.  We  do  not  think  that  the 
successor  named  in  the  public  prints  is  qualified  in  any  respect 
for  the  station.  I  care  not  who  is  appointed,  provided  he  is  fit 
in  talents,  in  experience,  and  in  manners;  but,  for  Heaven's 
sake,  do  not  make  a  man  a  judge  merely  to  get  rid  of  him  as  a 
statesman. 

Poor  Pennflylvanial  •  Except  yourBelf,  who  has  been  distin- 
guished by  Federal  favor?  Local  offices  must  have  local  occu- 
pants; but  from  the  oonmiencement  of  the  Federal  government, 
and  particularly  from  the  oommenoement  of  the  Republican 
Administration,  what  citizen  of  Pennsylvania  has  been  invited  by 
the  Executive  to  share  in  Federal  honors?  There  are  the  excep- 
tions of  Judge  Wilson  and  Mr.  Bradford,  app(unted  by  Pre^ 
dent  Washington ;  but  they  are  merely  exceptions  to  my  renuurk. 

Look  at  the  judiciary  establishment  I  There  are  seven  judges. 
Four  reside  on  the  south  of  the  Potomac.  Two  reside  m  Vir- 
{^nia.  The  Attorney-General  resides  in  Delaware.  For  the 
whole  regi<m  b^ond  the  Potomac^  north-east|  there  are  two 
judges.  The  rq>ort  states  that  another  judge  is  to  be  taken 
from  Delaware,  and  an  Attorney-General  from  Maryknd ! 

I  am  cordially  attached  to  the  whole  Administnrtioii.  Of  yoo 
personally  I  only  think  and  speak  as  of  a  brother.  But  really, 
knowing  that  no  confidence  has  ever  been  placed  in  me  npon 
political  subjects,  and  not  knowing  where  your  oonfidenoe  is  now 
placed,  I  do  not  understand  your  measures^  nor  am  I  aoqnaintcd 
with  your  friends.  It  is  not  the  puff  of  a  toast  nor  the  flattery 
of  a  newspaper  squib  that  can  maintain  the  Bepublican  canse  or 
vindicate  the  Administration  from  reproadi.    A  free  press  is  an 
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exoellent  thing,  but  a  newspaper  govemment  is  the  most  execrable 
of  all  things.  The  use  of  die  press  is  to  give  information ;  its 
abuse  is  to  impose  the  law  upon  private  feeling  and  public  senti- 
ment Do,  therefore,  think  less  of  the  denunciations  of  Duane 
and  of  the  blandishments  of  Binns,  and  let  jour  friends  know 
that  70U  act  right|  in  order  that  they  maj  Mnk  bo} 

This  letter  I  have  a  strong  inclination  to  address  to  Mrs. 
Gallatin ;  for  as  men  have  ceased  to  keep  secretSy  I  hope  it  wiU 
cease  to  be  a  wonder  Uiat  a  lady  should  keep  them.  But  I  will 
content  myself  with  requesting  you  to  tell  her  that  if  there  is  a 


>  Kr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  in  iht  yetr  1820,  eommtiitad  upon  PenatyWania 
poliUct  in  hit  DU17  (vol.  t.  p.  112):  "  Panatjlnmia  hat  been  for  about 
iwentj  jaart  govamad  bj  two  newspapart  in  toooaMlon ;  ona,  Iha  Anrora, 
aditad  bj  Doana,  an  Irithman,  and  Iha  othar,  tha  Danocratle  Pr««,  aditad 
bj  John  Binni,  an  Englishman.  Doana  had  baaa  azpallad  from  British 
India  for  saditioo,  and  Binns  had  baen  triad  in  Kngland  for  high  traason. 
Th^  ara  both  men  of  oonsldarabla  talanU  and  prodlgala  prindplas,  alwajs 
ISor  sale  to  the  highest  biddar,  and  always  insopportabla  hardens,  bj  their 
insatiable  rapadt/,  to  tha  parties  th^  iopport  With  the  trinmph  of  Jef- 
focson  in  1801,  Daane,  who  had  eontrlbntad  to  It,  came  in  for  his  share,  and 
more  than  his  share,  of  anolomaat  and  patronage.  With  his  printing 
establishment  at  Philadelphia  ha  eoonaetad  ana  in  this  d^i  obtained  bj 
extortion  almost  the  whole  of  the  pablio  printing,  hot,  being  prodlgnl  and 
reckless,  never  conld  emerge  from  porer^,  and,  always  wanting  more,  soon 
aneroadied  npon  the  powers  of  Indnlgeaee  to  his  craTlngs  which  the  heads 
of  Departments  possessed,  and  qnarrelled  both  with  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr. 
Gallatin  for  stajiag  his  band  l^m  pnblla  plunder.  In  PeansylTanla,  too, 
ha  oontribntad  to  bring  in  McKean,  and  then  labored  for  jears  to  ran 
him  down ;  eontrlbnted  to.bring  In  Snjder,  and  soon  tomed  against  him. 
Binns  in  the  mean  time  bad  coma,  aAar  his  trial,  as  a  fogltlTa  from  Bng^ 
land,  and  had  oommenoad  editor  of  a  newspaper.  Doana  had  been  made 
by  Mr.  Madison  a  colonel  in  the  army;  and  as  Gibbon  tha  captain  of 
Hampshire  mlUtia  says  ha  was  nsafol  to  Gibbon  tha  historian  of  tha 
Boman  Empire,  so  Doana  the  aolonel  was  a  nsefol  auxiliary  to  Doane  the 
printer,  for  fleecing  the  poblie  by  palming  opon  tha  army  at  extraTagant 
prices  a  worthless  aompilatloa  opon  asllitafy  dlsoipUne  that  ha  had  pob- 
lished.  But,  befota  the  war  with  SngUnd  was  half  over,  Doana  had  eo 
dlifosted  the  army  and  dl^raead  himself  that  ha  was  obliged  to  resign 
his  commission,  and  has  been  these  seren  years  a  pobllc  defooHer  in  his 
accounts  to  the  amount  of  between  four  and  flva  thousand  dollars,  for 
which  he  is  now  onder  prcsecoUon.  Soyder,  assailed  by  Doana,  was  da- 
fended  by  Binns,  who  torned  the  battery  against  him,  and  flnal^  ran  down 
the  Aurora  so  that  it  lost  all  Influence  upon  pobUo  aflalrs." 
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special  session  of  Congress^  Mrs.  Dallas  and  M.  •  •  •  will  visit 
Washington. 

Had  Mr.  Gallatin  controlled  the  action  of  the  Executive,  he 
would  long  since  have  thrown  Duane  into  open  opposition]^ 
where  he  would  have  been  harmless.  Duane  was  simply  aj 
blackguard,  of  a  type  better  understood  now  than  then.  That^ 
he  had  good  qualities  is  evident  from  the  descendants  he  lef){ 
behind  him,  but  these  qualities  had  not  been  trained  to  ex- 
cellence. The  only  way  to  deal  with  him  was  the  direct  way, 
and  tlie  only  argument  he  would  listen  to  was  the  coarse  aigu- 
ment  of  the  truth.  From  the  first,  however,  both  Mr.  Jefferson 
and  Mr.  Madison  sacrificed  their  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
this  profligate  adventurer,  whom  they  conciliated,  flattered,  per- 
suaded, ai^ed  with,  and  supported  by  public  and  private  aid* 
On  this  subject  Mr.  Gallatin  never  opened  his  lips;  the  letter 
of  Mr,  Dallas,  quoted  above,  shows  that  even  to  him,  his  oldest 
and  most  intimate  political  friend,  he  never  mentioned  it  He 
even  submitted  to  bear,  without  reply,  the  sharp  criticisms  of 
Mr.  Dallas  on  his  own  silence,  and  reflections  manifestly  unjust 
That  the  manner  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Madison  towards 
Duane  cut  deeply  into  the  suscqitibilities  of  l^Ir.  Gallatin  is 
certain;  but,  with  the  exception  of  one  single  expression,  he 
never  by  word  or  sign  intimated  his  sense  of  the  indignity  he 
felt  himself  to  be  receiving  at  their  hands.  His  loyalty  to  his 
chiefs  was  too  entire  to  be  shaken  for  so  mean  a  cause. 

With  this  wound  incessantly  smarting  at  his  heart;  with  all  bisi 
great  schemes  and  brilliant  hopes  of  administrative  success  shat- 
tered into  fragments;  with  a  majority  of  bitter  personal  enemies  in 
theSenateeager  to  obstruct  every  indi  of  his  path;  withagreal 
part  of  his  administrative  madiinefy  analched  out  of  bis  bands, 
and  utter  financial  confusion  around  him;  with  a  war  against 
the  ridiest  and  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world  staring  him 
in  the  face,  and  almost  certain  domestic  treason  behind;  with  his 
own  expediaits  invariably  defeated,  and  with  the  most  contempt- 
ible and  shifting  experiments  in  politics  forced  into  bis  hands, 
Mr.  Gallatin  was  now  called  upon  to  take  up  his  burden  again 
and  mardi.    He  ooukl  not  escape.    Mr.  M^wlison's  friendship. 
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when  forced  to  the  final  test^  proved  tme,  and  Grallatin  was 
fettered  bjr  his  own  act 

f  Of  his  whole  public  life,  the  next  year,  which  should  be  the 
moBt  important,  is  the  most  obscore.  He  wrote  none  bat  pablic 
letters.  He  never  recorred  to  the  time  with  pleasure,  and  he 
left  no  notes  or  memoranda  to  explain  his  course.  Mudi, 
therefore,  most  be  left  to  inference,  something  may  be  drawn 
from  scattered  hints,  and  most  must  depend  on  the  well-known 
traits  of  his  duuracter  and  his  habits  of  thought 

The  last  Congress  had,  before  adjoummait,  sanctioned  the 
President's  coune  in  reviving  the  non-intercourse  with  England 
on  the  strength  of  the  supposed  revocation  of  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees  by  Napolecm.  The  Administration  party,  in 
dmng  this,  took  die  ground  that  the  act  was  the  neoessaiy  result 
of  a  contract  with  France  already  carried  into  effect  by  her. 
ThuB  the  United  States  took  one  more  step  towards  war  widi 
England  l^y  precluding  herself  from  acting  in  any  other  direc- 
tion than  as  the  Emperor  wished;  even  the  most  flagrant  decep- 
tioii  osn  his  part  could  not  shake  die  compact  so  far  as  America 
wasconcemed*  For  the  whoksalerobbeiy  committed  on  Amer- 
ican 'propertj  in  Europe  by  the  EmperoPs  oider,  the  United 
States  mildly  asked  compensation.  At  about  the  same  time 
Rnsma,  then  on  the  friendliest  terms  with  France  directed  her 
minister  at  Paris  to  intercede  in  favor  of  a  similar  daim  on  the 
part  of  Denmark.  To  Count  Bomannff's  representatioD  Bona- 
parte only  replied:  ^Give  them  a  verydvil  answer:  that  I  will 
examine  the  daim,  et  cetera;  mais  on  ne  paye  jamais  ces  cboses- 
U^  n'est-ce  pas?^*  The  American  daim  had  small  dianoe  of 
success,  but  perhaps  all  that,  under  the  drmmstances,  it  desm  ved. 
On  the  other  hand,  all  the  events  of  the  summer  tended  to  war 
widi  England*  Mr.  Foster,  the  new  Bridsh  mbister,  fawtead 
of  lessening  the  conditions  of  repeal  of  the  oiden  in  council, 
increased  them.  The  British  Oonrt  of  Admiral^  resumed  its 
sweeping  condemnations.  The  affiur  of  the  Chesapeake  was  at 
last  setded  by  Mr.  Foster,  but  the  British  skxip-of-wir  Litde 
Bdt  was  fired  upon  and  nearly  sunk  by  the  United  States  frigate 

>  Osllatia's  Writlngt,  ii.  49a 
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President ;  and,  what  was  of  far  more  consequence  than  all  this, 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  more  especially  in  tlie  south  and 
west,  and  the  younger  generation,  which  cared  little  for  old  Jef- 
fersonian  principles,  were  at  last  in  advance  of  their  government 
and  ready  for  war.  Henry  Clay,  John  C.  Calhoun,  Langdon 
Cheves,  William  Lowndes,  Felix  Grundy,  the  leaders  of  the  new 
sect,  were  none  of  them  more  than  thirty-five  years  of  age  at 
this  time,  or  about  the  age  at  which  Mr.  Gallatin  had  entered 
Congress  more  than  fifteen  years  before. 

The  President  and  his  Cabinet  did  not  want  war,  but,  if  the 
people  demanded  it^  they  were  not  disposed  to  resist  Mr. 
Madison  would  not  allow  his  Administration  to  fall  behind  the 
public  feeling  in  its  assertion  and  maintenance  of  national  .dig- 
nity ;  nevertheless,  Mr.  Madison  seems  at  this  moment  to  have 
had  only  a  very  vague  conception  of  what  he  himself  did  want. 
Although  he  had  a  superfluity  of  only  too  good  causes  for  war 
with  Great  Britain,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  hoodwinked  by 
France  into  an  untenable  statement  of  his  case  against  the  Brit- 
ish government  He  then  called  Congress  together  on  the  4th 
November,  which  was  hardly  a  peace  measure.    Possibly  he 

.  underestimated  the  temper  of  that  body,  for  his  message,  sent 
in  on  the  6th  November,  1811,  though  high  in  tone,  did  not 
recommend  war;  it  recommended  that  '^a  mfdem  of  more  ample 

''  provisions  for  maintaining^^  national  rights  should  be  provided; 
it  recommended  Congress  to  put  the  country  '^  into  an  armor 
and  an  attitude  demanded  by  the  crisis,''  namely^  the  filling 
up  the  reguhur  army,  providing  an  auxiliary  force,  volunteer 
coqisand  militia  detachments,  and  organizing  the  militia;  but 
government  had  urged  nearly  all  this  for  years  past  Yet  on 
the  15th  November,  only  ten  days  later,  Mr.  Madison  fully 
understood  the  situation,  for  he  wrote  to  Europe  that,  as  be- 
twera  submission  and  hostilities,  Congress  favored  the  latter, 
though  it  would  probably  defer  action  till  the  spring. 

Mr.  Galhitin's  report,  which  was  sent  in  on  t)ie  25th  No- 
vember, wa^  equally  cautious.  For  the  past  year  the  Treasuiy 
showed  a  surplus  of  over  $5,000,000,  owing  to  the  hu^ge  impor- 
tations imder  the  qrstem  of  open  trade  previous  to  February, 
1810;  but  for  the  next  year  the  estimated  expense  of  increased 
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armaments  and  the  diminished  reoeipts  ander  the  non-interoourBe 
with  England  would  cause  a  deficit  of  over  one  million  dollars 
and  necessitate  a  loan. 

The  public  debt  of  the  United  States  extinguished  between 
tiie  1st  April,  1801,  and  the  Slst  December,  1811,  amounted  to 
the  sum  of  $46,022,810,  and  there  remained  on  the  Ist  Januaiy, 
1812,  $45,154,189  of  funded  debt,  bearing  an  annual  interest  of 
$2,222,481.  This  represents  all  that  was  directly  accomplished 
by  Mr.  Gallatin  towards  his  great  olgect  of  the  extinction  of  debt 
This  result  had  been  accompanied  by  the  abandonment  of  the 
internal  taxes  and  the  salt  tax,  but  also,  by  the  imposition  of  the 
2|  per  cent  ad  Valorem  duties  known  as  the  Mediterranean 
Fund.  ^  It  therefore  proves  dedsively,''  said  the  report,  ^  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  with  their  ordinaiy  revenue  to  dis- 
chaige  in  ten  years  of  peace  a  debt  of  forty-two  millions  of  dol- 
lars; a  fact  whidi  oonnderably  lesBais  the  w«ght  of  the  most 
formidable  otjection  to  which  that  revenue,  depending  almost 
solely  on  commerce,  appears  to  be  liable.  In  time  of  peace  it  is 
almost  sufficteot  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  war;  in  time  of  war 
it  18  hardly  competent  to  support  the  expenses  of  a  peace  estab- 
lishment Sinkuig  at  once  under  adverse  drcumrtanoes  from 
fifteen  to  rix  or  eight  millions<>f  dollars,  it  is  ooly  by  a  perse- 
vering application  of  the  surplus  which  it  affiiids  in  years  of 
prosperity  to  the  disduage  of  the  ddit,  that  a  total  change  in  the 
qrstem  of  taxaiicm,  or  a  perpetual  aocomulatioD  of  debt,  can  be 
avoided.^ 

The  report  went  on  to  discuss  the  proviaon  to  be  made  for 
ensuingyears.  The  present  revenue,  under  existing  drcnmstaiioes^ 
was  estimated  at  $6,600,000;  the  expenditure  at  $9,200,000. 
To  provide  for  the  defidemy  an  addition  of  fifty  per  cent  to  the 
existing  duties  on  imports  would  be  required,  and  was  preferable 
to  any  internal  tax.  ^The  same  amount  of  revenue  would  be 
necessary,  and,  with  the  aid  of  loans,  would,  it  is  believed, 
be  sufficient  in  case  of  war.^  By  inadvertence^  Mr.  Gallatin 
made  here  an  important  omission.  He  was  speaking  only  of 
^fixed  revenue,''  sufficient  to  defin^  the  ordinary,  expenses  of 
government;  and,  as  he  was  aftmrards  obliged  to  explain, 
this  expression  was  wrongly  applied  to  the  case  of  war.    He 
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omitted  to  add  that  with  each  loan,  proviaou  to  meet  its  interest 
must  be  made  bj  iDcreasiDg  taxation ;  this  fact  had  already  been 
pointed  out  in  the  financial  paragraph  of  the  President's  messagey 
quoted  in  a  previous  part  of  the  report,  but  the  oversight  gave 
rise  to  subsequent  sharp  attacks  upon  the  Secretary. 

He  then  came  to  the  question  of  loans,  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  in  case  of  war  "  tlie  United  States  must  rely  solely 
on  thdr  own  resources.  These  have  their  natural  bounds,  but 
are  believed  to  be  fully  adequate  to  the  suppwt  of  all  the  national 
force  that  can  be  usefully  and  efficiently  employed ;"  but  it  was 
to  be  understood  that  if  the  United  States  wished  to  borrow 
money  it  must  pay  for  it :  *'  It  may  be  expected  that  l^al  in- 
terest will  not  be  sufficient  io  obtain  the  sums  required.  In  that 
case  the  most  simple  and  direct  is  also  the  cheapest  and  safest 
mode.  It  appears  much  more  eligible  to  pay  at  once  the  differ- 
ence, either  by  a  premium  in  lands  or  by  allowing  a  higher  rate 
of  interest,  than  to  increase  the  amount  of  stock  created,  or  io 
attempt  any  operation  which  might  injuriously  affixst  the  drcn- 
lating  medium  of  the  country ;''  and  be  proceeded  to  show  that 
^even''  if  forty  millions  were  borrowed,  the  ^fference  between 
payii^  eij^t  and  aix  per  cent  would  be  only  $800,000  a  year 
imtil  the  principal  was  reimbursed. 

These  were  the  diief  points  of  the  rqwrt,  and  taken  with  the 
tcme  of  the  message  they  indicate  clearly  enough  that  the  Ad- 
ministration, now  as  heretofore,  whatever  the  private  feelings  of 
its  members  m^t  be,  was  prepared  to  accept  any  distinct  policy 
whidi  CSoogren  might  lay  down.  One  of  the  main  grounds  of 
attadc  upon  Mr.  Gallatin  was  that  he  had  habitually  alarmed 
the  public  with  the  poverty  of  the  Treasury,  and  by  doing  so 
had  diedced  eneigetie  measores  of  defence.  The  chaige  was  so 
&r  true  that  Mr.  Gallatin  had  never  concealed  or  attempted  to 
oolor  the  aoooonts  of  the  Treasury.  On  this  oeoasion  he  prob- 
ably  aimed,  as  was  always  his  habit,  at  furnishing  Congress  with 
as  fiivorable  an  estimate  as  the  truUi  would  permit,  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  united  and  conlial  co-operation  between  the  fixecu- 
tive  and  Congress.  His  only  mistake  was  in  accepting  the  esti- 
mates of  war  expenditure  then  current  He  himself  could  not 
wish  f<M:  war,  and  still  hoped  to  avoid  it;  he  knew  that  the  Treas- 
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uiy,  in  its  present  situation,  could  not  stand  the  burden,  but  he 
had  suffered  too  much  from  the  charge  of  attempting  to  direct 
l^islation,  to  allow  of  his  again  exposing  himself  to  it  without 
necessity. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  were  there- 
fore in  perfect  accord;  they  did  not  recommend  war,  but  they 
recommended  immediate  and  energetic  preparation.  The  Presi- 
dent advised  Congress  to  provide  troops ;  the  Secietaiy  recom- 
mended increased  taxes  and  a  loan  of  $1,200,000^  to  pay  these 
troops  and  support  them.  This  was  the  extent  of  their  recom- 
mendations, and  it  remained  for  Congress  to  act 

Congress  did  indeed  act;  within  a  very  short  time  it  was 
dear  that.  Mr.  Madison  had  no  control  over  its  proceedings. 
To  Mr.  Gallatin  the  action  of  Congress  was  merely  a  sign 
that,  as  his  influence  in  the  Senate  had  long  since  vanished,  his 
influence  in  the  House  had  now  followed  it^  and  that  for  the 
future  he  could  expect  no  friendly  co-operation  firom  the  L^is- 
lature.  At  firsts  indeed,  the  proceedings  of  both  bodies  were  in 
outward  accord  with  the  Executive  reeomniendatiops;  the  reports 
of  committees,  and  the  House  bill  introduced  in  pursuance  of 
them,  were  audi  as  Mr,  Madison  had  suggested ;  the  only  war- 
like  measure  proposed  was  that  of  permitting  merchant  vessels 
to  arm.  The  Senate,  however,  very  soon  xetunied  to  its  old 
tactics.  Mr.  Madison,  as  was  well  onderstood,  asked  only  for 
an  army  of  ten  thouauid  men,  and  his  renommendarions  were 
referred  to  a  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Oiks  was  the  chairman, 
who  immediately  reported  a  bill  for  raising  twenfy^^ve  thousand 
men,  and  in  a  speech  on  the  17th  December  fiurly  took  the 
ground  that  his  {Hrincipal  motive  was  to  annoy  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Giles  declared  himself  a  friend  of  peace ; 
no  man  m<ne  dqnecated  war;  but  ''if  war  should  now  come,  it 
would  be  in  consequence  of  the  fiital  rgectkm  of  the  proposed 
measures  of  preparatkm  for  war.**  The  only  reason  for  refect- 
ing tliem  he  averred  to  be ''  the  decrepit  state  <^  the  Tremiy 
and  the  financial  fame  of  the  gentleman  at  the  head  of  that 
Department"  He  lanndied  into  a  bitter  attack  npon  Mr. 
Gallatin,  thorou^ly  in  the  spirit  of  Duane  and  the  Aurora. 
Considering  that  he  was  phying  with  sudi  tremendous  interests, 
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and  that  tlie  national  existence^  to  say  nothing  of  private  life 
and  fortune,  was  dancing  on  the  edge  of  this  precipice  of  war 
at  the  meny  of  Mr.  Giles's  personal  malignity  towards  Mr. 
Gallatin,  Mr.  Madison,  and  Mr.  Monroe,  there  is  actually  some- 
thing dramatic  and  almost  classic  in  the  taunts  he  now  flung 
out  "Until  now  the  honorable  Searetary  has  had  no  scope 
for  the  demonstration  of  his  splendid  financial  talents."  "  If, 
then,  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  his  splendid  financial  talents, 
only  give  them  scope  for  action;  apply  them  to  the  national 
ability  and  will/'  "  All  the  measures  which  have  dishonored 
the  nation  during  the  last  three  years  are  in  a  great  d^ree 
attributable  to  the  indisposition  of  the  late  and  present  Admin- 
istration to  press  on  the  Treasury  Department  and  to  disturb 
the  popularity  and  repose  of  the  gentleman  at  the  head  of 
it''  In  order  to  give  sufficient  occupation  to  tlie  splendid  finan- 
cial talents  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Giles  had  done 
all  that  was  in  his  power  to  do;  he  had  thwarted  every  plan  of 
policy ;  wasted  every  dollar  of  money ;  struck  from  the  hands 
of  government  every  resource  and  every  finandal  instrument  he 
could  lay  hold  on ;  and  all  this  was  not  enough.  The  Secretaiy 
still  had  reputation ;  he  had  pcqmlarity ;  he  had,  if  not  repose, 
at  least  dignity.  The  Senator  from  Viiginia  was  equal  to  the 
ocoarion ;  there  are  few  oratorical  taunts  on  record  which  echo 
more  harshly  than  this,  that  as  yet  '^  the  Secretary  has  had  no 
scope  for  the  demoostntion  of  his  splendid  financial  talents ;" 
war  alone  ooold  do  those  talents  justice,  and  war  the  Secretary 
■honldhave. 

Mr.  Giles  cairied  his  bill  through  the  Senate;  Clay  and 
Lowndes  carried  it  throi^;h  the  House.  The  war  spirit  mean- 
triule  was  rapidly  ridng;  resolutions  poured  in  from  the  State 
Lq^islatoies;  Ooiq;reBS  hurried  into  furthw  measures.  What 
Mr.  Madison  tboi^t  of  these  is  shown  in  a  letter  of  his  to  Mr. 
Jefferson,  dated  Fdmary  7, 1812 :  '*  ThenewqiaperB  give  you  a 
sufficient  ins^t  into  the  measures  of  Congress.  With  a  view  to 
enable  the  Executive  to  step  at  once  into  Canada,  they  ha\*e  pro- 
vided, after  two  months'  deky,  for  a  r^lar  force,  requiring 
twelve  to  raise  it,  on  terms  not  likely  to  raise  it  at  all  for  that 
object    The  mixture  of  good  and  bad,  avowed  and  disguised 

SS 
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motives  accounting  for  these  things^  is  curioos  enough,  but  not 
to  be  explained  in  the  compass  of  a  letter." 

Although  Mr.  Grallatin  had  lost  his  old  control  in  the  House, 
he  still  preserved  his  influoice  with  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  and  its  chairman,  Ezekiel  Bacon,  of  Massachusetts.  To 
this  committee  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasury 
was  referred,  and  when  it  became  dear  that  war  was  really  inmii- 
nent,  the  committee,  early  in  December,  requested  Mr.  Gallatin 
to  appear  before  them  to  discuss  the  queftion  of  war  taxes. 
Mr.  Gallatin  at  once  complied,  and  gave  his  opinions  explicitly 
and  emphatically :  ^  I  do  not,"  said  he^  **  fed  myself  particularly 
reqwnsible  for  the  nation  bdng  in  the  position  in  which  it  now 
finds  itself;  it  might  p^haps  have  been  avoided  by  a  somewhat 
different  course  of  measures,  or  the  ultimate  issue  longer  deferved. 
But)  placed  as  it  is^  I  see  not  bow  we  can  now  recede  from  our 
position  with  honor  or  safety.  *  We  must  now  go  on  and  main- 
tain that  position  with  all  the  available  means  we  can  bring  to 
bear  on  the  enemy  whom  we  have  sdected,  and  we  should  in  my 
judgment  resort  inunediatdy  to  a  system  of  taxation  oommeoso- 
tate  with  the  olgects  stated  in  my  annual  report  and  by  the 
President  in  his  message  at  the  opening  of  the  session.''*  Very 
soon  afterwards,  on  December  9,  the  committee,  through  its 
chairman,  wrote  Mr.  Gallatin  a  letter  asking  for  a  written  state- 
ment of  his  views,  and  a  month  later  Mr.  Gallatin  sent  in  a 
pqier,  which  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  war  budget 

This  was  a  remarkable— for  &b.  Gallatin'a  calm  temper, 
almost  a  defiant— document,  written,  said  Mr.  Bacon,  ^to  the 
great  disobligement,  as  we  had  reason  to  know,  of  tome  of  his 
strong  political  friends  at  that  time,"  and  intended  to  force 
Congress  into  an  honest  performance  of  its  financial  duties. 
This  intent  was  marked  by  a  defence  of  his  own  course  whidi 
could  not  but  read  as  a  severe  criticism  of  the  course  pursued 
by  Oongress. 

^It  was  stated,"  said  Mr.  Gallatin,  ^in  the  annual  report  of 
December  10, 1808,  that  ^no  internal  taxes,  either  direct  or  in* 


>  Letter  of  Etsklel  Bacon,  dated  24th  Oelobsr,  1846,  publitbed  In  ths 
Kow  York  Ooarisr  and  Enqnlrer. 
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direct,  were  oonteinplated  even  in  the  case  of  boetilities  carried 
against  the  two  great  belligerent  powers ;'  an  assertion  which 
renders  it  necessary  to  show  that  the  prospect  then  held  out  was 
not  deceptive,  and  why  it  has  not  been  realized. 

'^  The  balance  in  the  Treasury  amounted  at  that  time  to  near 
fourteen  millions  of  dollare ;  but  aware  that  that  surplus  would 
in  a  short  time  be  expended,  and  having  stated  that  the  revenue 
was  daily  decreasing,  it  was  in  the  same  report  proposed  '  that 
all  the  existing  duties  should  be  doubled  on  importations  subse- 
quent to  the  1st  day  of  January,  1809/  ...  If  the  measure 
then  submitted  had  been  adopted,  we  should,  after  making  a 
large  deduction  for  any  supposed  diminution  of  consumption 
arising  from  the  proposed  inorease,  have  had  at  this  time  about 
twenty  millions  of  dollan  on  band, — a  sum  greater  than  the  net 
amount  of  the  proposed  internal  taxes  for  four  years. 

'^In  proportion  as  the  ability  to  borrow  is  diminished,  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  taxation  is  increased.  It  l<  therefore 
also  proper  to  obaerve  that  at  that  time  the  sulgect  of  the  re- 
newal of  the  charter  o(  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  been 
referred  by  the  Senate  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  nor  had 
any  symptom  appeared  from  which  its  absolute  dissolntioo,  with- 
out any  substitute^  coaU  have  then  been  anticipated.  The  re- 
neii'al  in  some  diape  and  on  a  more  extensive  scale  was  confidently 
relied  on;  and  accordingly,  in  the  report  made  during  the  same 
session  to  the  Senate,  the  propriety  of  increasbg  the  capital  of 
the  bonk  to  thirty  millions  of  dollars  was  submitted,  with  the 
condition  that  that  institoUoo  should,  if  required,  be  obliged  to 
lend  one-half  of  its  capital  to  the  United  States.  The  amount 
thus  loaned  might  without  any  inconvenience  have  been  in* 
creased  to  twenty  milUons.  And  with  twenty  millions  of 
dollars  in  hand^  and  kians  being  seonred  for  twenty  millions 
more,  without  any  inorease  of  the  stock  of  the  public  debt  at 
market^  internal  taxation  would  have  been  nnneceasaiy  for  at 
least  four  years  of  war,  nor  any  other  resource  been  wanted 
than  an  additional  annual  loan  of  five  millions,  a  sum  sdB- 
dently  moderate  to  be  obtained  from  individuals  and  on  favor- 
able terms.'' 

Leaving  Oongress  to  reflect  at  its  leisure  upon  the  criticisms 
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implied  in  these  remarks,  the  Secretary  went  on  to  lay  down 
die  rules  now  made  neoessaiy  by  the  refusal  to  follow  his  pre- 
vious advice.  Afler  doubling  the  imposts  and  reimposing  the 
duty  on  salt,  he  could  promise  a  net  revenue  of  only  $6,000,000 
for  war  times.  The  committee  assumed  that  annual  loans  of 
$10,000,000  would  be  required  during  die  war,  which  left  an 
annual  deficiency,  to  be  provided  for  by  taxation,  amounting  to 
$5,000,000,  calculated  to  cover  the  interest  of  the  first  two  loans 
only,  after  which  additional  taxes  must  be  imposed  to  provide 
for  the  interest  of  future  loans. 

Five  millions  a  year,  therefore^  must  be  raised  by  internal 
taxes,  and  Mr.  Gallatin  proposed  to  obtain  three  millions  by  a 
direct  tax  and  two  millions  by  excise,  stamps,  licenses,  and  duties 
on  refined  sugar  and  carriages.  A  few  remarks  on  loans  and 
Treasniy  note  closed  the  letter. 

This  oommonioatioD  startled  the  House,  and  even  produced 
an  excitement  of  no  ordinary  nature.  Congress  suddenly  awoke 
to  the  ttKd  that  the  Secretary  was  in  earnest,  and  that^  if  war 
eam^  Gongress  mart  learn  to  take  advice.  The  fiMsCion  that* 
followed  Mr.  Giles  and  General  Smith  were  not  quick  in  leam- 
faig  Om  lesson,  and  fiurly  raved  against  the  Secretaiy.  What 
90  exaq)erated  them  may  be  gathered  best  from  a  epeedi  by  Mr. 
Wright  of  Maryland,  one  of  the  most  extreme  of  the  Smith 
ooiuiection.    On  March  2, 1812,  he  qioke  thus: 

^Sir,  at  the  last  session,  when  the  qoestioQ  for  rediartering 
the  odioos  British  bank  was  before  us,  we  had  to  encountar  the 
infloence  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasniy.  .  .  .  Now  at  this 
sesskm  be  has  toM  OS  that,  if  we  had  a  natiooal  bonk,  we  should 
have  no  occasion  to  resort  to  internal  taxes;  thereby  calling  the 
American  people  to  review  the  oondoot  of  their  representatives 
in  not  oontinoing  Aat  bank,  and  thereby  to  fix  the  odiom  of. 
these  odious  taxes  on  the  Katiooal  Legidatnre.  Now  a  sjrstem 
of  taxes  is  presented  truly  odioos,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  people, 
to  disgust  them  with  their  representativeB  and  to  chill  the  war 
WfinL  Yet  it  is,  under  Treasury  infliaeooe,  to  be  impreased  on 
the  Oommitlee  cf  Ways  and  Means,  and  through  them  on  the 
House.  Sir,  I,  as  a  representative  of  the  people,  feci  it  my  duty 
to  resist  it  with  all  my  energies.  •  .  •  Sir,  is  there  anytliing  of 
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originality  in  his  g^stem  ?  No !  It  is  treading  in  the  muddy 
footsteps  of  his  official  predecessors  in  attempting  to  strap  round 
the  necks  of  the  people  this  odious  system  of  taxation,  adopted 
by  them,  for  which  they  have  been  condemned  by  the  people 
and  dismissed  from  power.  •  •  •  And  now,  sir,  with  the  view 
of  destroying  this  Administration ;  with  this  sentence  of  a  dis- 
missal of  our  predecessors  in  office  before  our  eyes,  a  sentence 
not  only  sanctioned,  but  executed  by  ourselves,  we  are  to  be 
pressed  into  a  system  known  to  be  odious  in  the  sight  of  the 
people,  and  which,  on  its  first  presentation  in  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
and  by  them  submitted  to  us,  produced  such  an  excitement  in 
tiie  House.** 

The  **  invisibles^**  however,  were  not  the  only  daas  of  men 
upon  whom  the  war-budget  fell  ynth  startling  eflect  Mr. 
Gallatin's  old  friends  with  whom  he  had  acted  in  1792,  when 
at  the  unlucky  Pittsburg  meeting  tiiey  had  united  in  declaring 
^that  internal  taxes  upon  consumption,  from  thdr  very  nature, 
never  can  eScctually  be  carried  into  operation  without  vesting 
the  officers  appointed  to  collect  them  with  powers  roost  danger- 
ous to  the  civil  rights  of  freemen,  and  must  in  the  end  destroy 
the  liberties  of  every  oountiy  in  which  they  are  introduced  f 
men  like  William  Findlcj,  bis  old  colleague,  were  so  deeply 
shocked  at  the  reintrodnction  of  the  excise  that  they  would  not 
vote  even  for  the  printing  of  this  letter.  They  looked  upon 
Mr.  Gallatin  as  guOty  of  flagrant  inconsistency.  Th^-  did  not 
stop  to  reflect  that,  if  inconsistency  there  were,  it  dated  as  fiur 
back  as  1796,  when,  in  his  ''Sketch  of  the  Finances,**  Mr.  Gal* 
latin  had  taken  essentially  the  same  view  of  the  excin  as  now;* 
and  again  in  1801,  when  he  had  refused  to  recommend  the  rqieal 
of  the  internal  taxes. 

It  was  assumed  that  the  Secretary  of  the  TreMiiy  conM 
discox-er  unknown  resoorees;  the  Auraa  dreamed  of  endless 
wealth  in  the  national  lands;  but  in  point  of  fact  iStm  letter  of 
Mr.  Gallatin's  erred  only  in  calling  for  too  little.  He  began 
by  accepting  the  committee's  estimate  that  loans  to  the  extent 
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of  $50,006,000  would  cany  on  a  four  years'  war.  The  war 
lasted  two  years  and  a  half,  and  raised  the  national  debt  from 
$46,000,000 1o  $123,000,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  somewhat  more 
than  $30,000,000  a  year,  nearly  three  times  the  estimate.  Had 
Mr.  Gallatin  foreseen  anything  like  the  truth  in  regard  to  the 
coming  contest^  his  demand  for  resources  would  have  appeared 
y  absurd,  and  he  would  have  lost  whatever  influence  he  still  had. 
For  <Hice,  however,  Gidlatin  was  master  of  the  situation.  He 
could  not  force  his  enemies  to  vote  for  the  taxes,  but  he  could 
{brce  then\  to  vote'  -for  or  against,  and  either  alternative  was 
equally  mnpleasaht  to  them.  The  honest  supporters  of  war 
found  little  difficulty  in  following  Mr.  Gallatin's  lead,  but  the 
mere  trimmers,  and  the  men  who  supported  a  war  policy  be- 
cause the  Administration  opposed  i^  were  greatly  disturbed. 
Mr.  Bacon  brought  in  a  report  with  a  loi^  line  of  resolutiooe^ 
and  seriously  proceeded  to  force  them  throu^  the  House. 
STothii^  one  ^i^oold  think,  could  have  given  Mr.  Gallatin 

'.keener  entertainment  than  to  see  bow  his  enemies  acted  under 

*diis  first  turn  of  the  «mw  which  they  themselves  had  set  in 

,  ^,  motion.     It  was  a  sign  that  government  was  again  at  work, 

'•and  that  the  h^qg  period  of  chaos  was  coming  to  an  end ;  but 

'  the  struggle  to  escape  was  desperate,  and  it  was  partially  sue* 
ceBsfttl.    At  firrt,  indeed,  Mr.  Galbitin  carried  his  point    On 

•  the  4th  resolatioii,.for  a  tax  of  twen^  cents  a  bushel  on  salt,  the 
House  rebelled,  and  refiised  the  rate  fay  a  vote  of  60  to  67,  but 
the  next  day  the  whip  was  freely  applied,  and  Mr.  Wright  and 
hisfjriendswereoverthrownbyavotecf  66  to54.  This  settled 
the  matter  for  the  time^  and  the  House  meekly  swallowed  the 
whole  list  of  nansaoustaice^  and  ordered  Mr.  Bacon's  committee, 
on  the  4th  March,  1819^  to  prepare  bills  in  conformity  with  the 
resolutions.  This  wasdoo^  but  the  billscould  not  begot  before 
the  House  till  June  26,  when  there  remained  but  ten  days  of 
the  session.  As  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  get  these  taxes 
ndopb&i  by  the  House  and  Senate  in  that  short  time,  Mr.  Gal- 
latin was  obliged  to  consent  to  their  going  over  till  November. 
Congresi^  however,  was  quite  ready  to  authorijoe  loans,  and 
promptly  began  with  one  of  eleven  millions,  whidi,  small  as  it 
was,  Mr.  Galhitin  found  difficulty  in  negotiating,  even  with  the 
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active  and  valuable  assistance  of  Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor,  who 
now  became  a  considerable  power  in  the  state. 

The  attitude  of  the  Administration  towards  the  ^va,r  during 
the  winter  of  1811-12  seems  to  have  been  one  of  passive  acqui- 
escence. Nothing  has  yet  been  brought  to  light^  nor  do  the 
papers  left  by  Mr.  Grallatin  contain  the  smallest  evidence/ tend- 
ing to  show  that  Mr.  Madison  or  any  of  his  Cabinet  tried  to 
place  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  war  fBity.  .  That  they  did 
not  wish  for  war  is  a  matter  of  course.  Their  administrative 
difficulties  even  in  peace  were  so  great  as  to  paralyze  all  thdr 
efforts^  and  from  war  they  had  nothing  to  expect  but  an  infinita 
addition  to  thenu  The  burden  would  fall  ,ehiefly  upon  Mr. ' 
Gallatin^  who  knew  that  the  Treasury  must  break  dc^wn,  and 
upon  the  Secretary  of  War^  Eustis,  who  was  notoriously  incom-. 
petent  Tet  even  Mr.  Gallatin  accepted  war  as  inevitable^  and 
wrote  in  that  sense  to  Mr.  Jefferson. 


OALLATIH  TO  JSF7BBS0N. 

WASHiKOTOjr,  lOth  Maitb,  181S. 
Dear  Sir, —  •  •  •  Ton  have  seen  from  your  retreat  that 
our  hopes  and  endeavors  to  preserve  peace  during  the  present 
European  contest  have  at  last  been  frustrated.  I  am  aatiafied 
that  domestic  faction  has  prevented  that  happy  result.  But  I 
hope,  nevertheless,  that  our  internal  oiemies  and  the  ambitioas 
intriguers  who  still  attempt  to  disunite  will  ultimately  be  equally 
disappointed.  I  rely  with  great  confidence  on  the  good  tense 
of  the  mass  of  the  people  to  support  their  own  government  in  an 
unavoidable  war,  and  to  dieck  the  disordinate  ambition  of  indi- 
viduals.  The  discoveries  made  by  Henry  will  have  a  salutary 
eflect  in  annihilating  the  spirit  of  the  Essex  junto,  and  even  on 
the  new  focus  of  opposition  at  Albony.  Pennsylvania  never 
was  more  firm  or  united.  The  South  and  the  West  oannot  be 
shaken.  With  respect  to  the  war,  it  is  my  wish,  and  it  will  be 
my  endeavor,  so  far  as  I  may  have  any  agency,  that  the  evils 
inseparable  from  it  should,  as  far  as  practicable,  be  limited  to  its 
duration,  and  that  at  its  end  the  United  States  may  be  burthened 
with  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  debt,  perpetual  taxation, 
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militaiy  establishments^  and  other  oorrapting  or  anti-republican 
habits  or  institutions. 

Accept  the  assurances  of  my  sincere  and  unalterable  attach- 
ment and  respect  • 

Nevertheless  there  has  always  been  something  mysterious  about 
Mr.  Madison's  share  in  causing  the  final  declaration.  This 
letter  of  Mr.  GallaUn,  dated  March  10,  shows  that  he  already 
considered  war  to  be  unavoidable.  On  the  3d  April,  only 
three  weeks  later,  Mr.  Madison  wrote  to  Mr.  Jeffisrson  that  the 
action  of  ihe  British  government  in  refusing  to  repeal  the  ordars 
in  council  left  us  nothing  to  do  but  to  prepare  for  war,  and 
that  an  embargo  for  oxty  days  had  been  recommended.  Hie 
embaigo  was  accordingly  impooed,  and  on  June  1  Mr.  Madiaon 
finally  sent  in  his  message  recommending  a  dedaiation  of  war 
against  Great  Britain,  which  took  place  on  June  18. 

The  Federalist  party,  however,  always  maintained  that  Mr. 
Madison  was  dragooned  into  the  war  by  a  committee  of  Omgren. 
The  assertion  is  that  the  President^  though  willing  to  accept  and 
sign  a  bill  declaring  war,  was  very  far  from  wishing  to  recom- 
mend ity'aad  that  to  overoome  his  idoctanoe  a  oommittwi  beaded 
by  CSUy  waited  upon  him  to  annooDoe  diat  he  moat  either  reoom^ 
mend  the  declanrtian  or  lose  .the  nntnination  for  the  Pre^ideiiGy 
which  was  then  pending;  that  he  yielded ;  received  the  nomina- 
tion on  May  18,  and  sent  in  his  meaaige  on  Jane  U 

This  story,  openly. tdd  in  Congress  aoon  afterwards,  and  as 
openly  and  positively  denied  fay  Mr.  C3ay  and  his  friends^  has 
crept  into  all  the  principal  hjstories,  and  in  spile  of  contradiction 
has  acquired  modi  of  the  force  of  fitabltshed  fiwt  It  has  even 
been  supported  by  an  avowal  of  James  Fisk,  a  prominent  mem- 
ber from  Vermont,  that  he  was  himself  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  chaige,  audi  as  it  i%  has  been  the  priooipal  stain  on 
the  politkal  histoiy  of  Mr.  MadisoOy  and  also  by  conseqaeoee 
upon  that  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  wbo^  aoooiding  to  Mr.  HiUreth,' 
<< clung  with  tenacity  to  office^  mid  ^dkl  not  choose  to  risk  hk 
place  by  cpealj  opposing  what  he  labored  in  vain  by  indirect 

>  HiHocy,  IL  SerK  Ui- M^ 
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means  to  prevent^''  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Gallatin  would  probably 
have  been  only  too  happy  to  find  any  honorable  way  of  escaping 
from  office. 

The  papers  of  Mr.  Gallatin^  like  those  of  Mr.  Madison  and 
Mr.  Monroe,  are  quite  silent  upon  this  subject  On  the  other 
hand,  tlie  papers  of  Timothy  Pickering  supply  at  least  the 
authority  on  which  the  charge  was  made.  The  two  following 
letters  tell  their  own  story,  and,  although  they  affect  Mr.  Galla- 
tin^s  reputation  only  indirectly,  they  have  a  considerable  n^ative 
value  even  for  him. 


TIMOTHY  PICKERIKQ  TO  ABRAHAM  SHEPHERD. 

CiTT  ov  Wasbikoton,  February  12, 1814 
Dear  Sir, — At  the  last  autumn  session,  Mr.  Hanson,  notidng 
the  manner  in  which  the  war  was  produced,  in  addressing  Clay, 
the  Speaker,  spoke  to  this  effect:  '^  You  know,  <tr,  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  coerced  into  the  measure;  that  a  committee  called  upon 
him  and  told  him  that  if  he  did  not  recommend  a  declaration  of 
war,  he  would  lose  his  decdon.  And  then  he  sent  his  message 
recommending  the  dedaration/' 

Now,  my  dear  sir,  I  learn  from  Mr.  Hanson  that  Colonel 
Thomas  Worthington,  Senator,  on  his  way  home  to  Ohio,  gave 
you  the  above  information,  and  mentioned  the  names  of  Henry 
day,  Felix  Grundy,  and  some  other  or  others  wlio  composed 
the  committee.  This  is  a  very  important  fact,  and  I  pray  yon 
will  do  me  the  fiivor  to  recoUeot  and  state  to  me  all  the  informa- 
tion you  possess  on  the  subject;  at  what  time  and  from  whom 
you  received  it. 

ABRAHAM  SHEPHERD  TO  TDCOTHT  PICKERING. 

Near  SBiraiaiwTOWK,  February  20^  1814. 
Dear  Sir, — ^I  recdved  your  favor  of  the  12th  instant,  and 
observed  the  contents.  Some  time  in  the  beginning  of  April, 
1812,  General  Worthington  came  to  my  house  from  the  dty  to 
see  Mrs.  Worthington  and  children  set  out  for  Ohio;  he  con- 
tinued part  of  two  days  at  my  houses  within  which  time  we  had 
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considerable  oonversation  on  the  prospect  of  war.  He  insisted 
war  was  inevitable.  I  condemned  the  folly  and  madness  of  such 
a  measure.  He  then  told  me  that  Mr.  Bayard  would  first  be 
sent  to  England  to  make  one  efibrt  more  to  prevent  the  war ;  that 
Mr.  Madison  had  consented  to  do  so ;  and  that  Mr.  Bayard  had 
agreed  to  go ;  that  he  had  used  eyery  means  in  his  power  with 
some  more  of  the  moderate  men  of  thdr  party  to  effect  this  otgect^ 
and  that  he  had  frequent  conversations  with  Mr.  Madison  and 
Bayard  on  this  subject  before  it  was  eflfected,  and  that  I  mi^t 
rely  upon  it  that  such  measures  would  be  adopted.  He  left 
my  house  and  returned  to  the  city.  After  the  declaration  of 
war  and  rising  of  Congress^  Gtencaml  Worthington^  oq  bis  way 
home  to  the  State  of  Ohio^  called  at  my  house  and  stayed  a 
night  I  then  asked  him  what  had  prevented  the  President 
from  carrying  into  efleot  this  intended  misBion  to  England^  and 
observed  I  was  veiy  sony  it  had  not  been  pat  in  eieootioo. 
He  answered  he  was  as  sorry  as  I  pdaribly  could  be^  and  that 
be  had  never  met  with  any  occurrence  in  bis  life  that  had  morti- 
fied him  80  much.  He  said  as  aoon  as  he  letamed  to  the  dtj 
from  my  house  he  was  informed  of  what  had  taken  place  b^ 
a  set  of  hot-headed,  violent  men,  and  he  immediately  watted  on 
Mr.  Madiscm  to  know  the  oanse.  Mr.  Madison  told  him  that 
his  friends  had  waited  upon  him  and  said,  if  he  did  aeod  Mr. 
Bayard  to  England  they  ^i^onld  fofaake  him  and  be  opposed  to 
him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  comply,  or  bound  to  comply, 
with  their  wi^es.  I  then  asked  General  Worthington  who 
those  hot-headed,  violent  men  were*  He  said  Mr.  CSlay  was  the 
principal.  I  cannot  positively  say,  bat  think  Ghrandy  was  men- 
ticmed  with  Clay. 

I  clearly  understood  that  Cby  and  Grundy  were  two  of  the 
number  that  waited  on  the  President  I  dkl  not  ask  him  bow 
he  got  hb  information.  As  I  anderatood  the  bustness^  a  oaneos 
was  held  and  Mr.  Obj  and  odien  qipotnted,  and  waited  on  the 
Plneudent  in  the  absence  of  Wortfiington,  whksh  will  aaoerteiQ 
when  this  busineBS  took  place. 

Mr.  Pickering  seems  to  have  thoagfat^that  this  ezplanatioa 
hardly  supported  the  diaige,  and  he  discreetly  allowed  the  Bal>- 
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ject  to  drop.  So  far,  indeed,  as  the  original  charge  was  con- 
cerned, the  letter  of  Mr.  Shepherd  entirely  disposed  of  it,  and 
proved  that  Mr.  Hanson  and  Mr.  Pickering  had  no  authority  for 
asserting  that  the  President  was  coerced  into  sending  the  message 
of  June  1,  or  that  this  message  was  the  price  of  his  re-nomina- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Shepherd's  statement  raises  a  new 
charge  against  Mr.  Madison.  In  his  letter  of  24th  April,  1812, 
to  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  President  said :  **  You  will  have  noticed 
that  the  embargo,  as  recommended  to  Congress,  was  limited  to 
sixty  days.  Its  extension  to  ninety  proceeded  from  the  united 
votes  of  those  who  wished  to  make  it  a  negotiating  instead  of  a 
war  measure,''  &c.,  &e.  Of  these  Senator  Worthington  was 
doubtlesB  one,  for  the  substitution  of  90''  for  ^  60"  was  made 
by  the  Senate  dn  April  3,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Leib,  and  Worthing- 
ton voted  for  it  There  was,  then,  a  party  in  Congress  which 
wished  to  use  the  emboigo  as  a  weapon  of  negotiation.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  this  party  may  have  wished  Mr.  Madison 
to  send  a  special  mission  to  England,  and  that  they  may  have 
pressed  Mr.  Bayard  for  the  place.  It  is  possible  that  Clay  and 
his  firieiids  may  have  told  Mh  Madison  that  in  audi  a  step  he 
must  not  expect  their  support  This  is  all  that  can  be  now 
affirmed  in  regard  to  the  celebrated  diarge  that  Mr.  Madison 
made  war  in  order  to  obtain  a  re-election. 

Mr.  Madison's  Administration  wanted  eneigy  and  force.  No 
one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  private  history  of  this  parfy 
can  escape  the  confession  that  the  IVesident  commanded  persoual 
love  and  esteem  in  a  fiir  higher  degree  than  obedience.  Whether 
^Senator  Worthington  counted  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Gallatin ' 
among  the  active  supporters  of  his  prcqiosed  peace  miasion  does ' 
not  appear,  nor  is  there  any  due  to  die  other  friends  of  that 
poUqr;  but  there  can  be  \^e  doubt  that  this  was  merely  one 
of  many  suggestions  with  which  the  remnant  of  the  dd  Jeflfer- 
•onian  deoMxaacy  stn^Ied  in  a  hdpIesB  way  to  stem  the  airrent 
of  the  times.  Mrr  Gallatin's  ears  were  wearied  with  the  com- 
plaints an4^  remonstrances  of  his  friends,  the  Macons,  the  Worth- 
ingtons,  the  DalfaMS,  the  Nidiolsons;  and  the  strident  tones  of 
John  Randolph  edioed  thdr  compbints  to  the  public.  The 
President  heard,  but,  both  by  teraiterament  and  conviction,  fol- 
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lowed  the  pdth  which  seemed  nearest  the  general  popular  move- 
menty  without  a  serious  effort  to  direct  it  or  to  provide  for  its 
consequences.  Even  Mr.  Worthington  believed  war  to  be  inev- 
itable. Yet  had  they  known  that  only  the  utter  disorganization 
of  the  British  government  now  prevented  a  repeal  of  the  orders 
in  council;  had  there  been  an  American  minister  in  London 
capable  of  seeing  through  the  outer  shell  of  politics  and  of 
measuring  the  force  of  social  movements,  war  might  even  yet 
have  been  avoided.  Nay,  had  Mr.  Madiscm  thrown  himself  at 
this  decisive  moment  into  the  arms  of  the  peace  party;  had  he, 
.  on  the  Ist  April,  1812,  sent  to  the  Senate,  together  with  his 
embargo  message,  the  nominations  of  Mr.  Bayard  and  Mr. 
Monroe  or  Mr.  Gallatin  as  special  commissioners  to  England, 
the  war  could  hardly  have  happened,  fot  the  com'miasionerB 
would  have  found  the  orders  in  council  revoked  before  negotia- 
tions  could  have  been  seriously  begun.  - 

This,  however,  Mr.  Madison  did  not  know,  and,  p^hape,  even 
had  he  known  it,  the  fate  of  John  Adams  might  have  seemed  to 
his  gentler  spirit  a  warning  not  to  thwart  a  party  policy.  His 
action  was  founded  on  the  official  utterances  of  the  British  gofy* 
emment  and  the  temper  of  our  own  people;  it  was  perfectly 
co&sistait  fix>m  banning  to  end,  and  there  was  no  disagreanent 
in  the  Cabinet  on  the  sulgect  It  is  true  that  until  Congress  met 
he  was  in  doubt  what  course  was  best  to  pursue;  his  message  did  ' 
not  directly  recommend  war;  but  from  the  moment  Ooogr^ 
assembled  and  showed  a  disposi|ioQ  to  rapport  the  wftftA^M^l  dig- 
nity, Mr.  Madison  and  his  Cabinet  accepted  the  situatioB  and 
needed  no  outride  compulsion.  To  use  his  own  woids^  as  written 
down  by  a  celebrated  visitor  in  the  year  1836,  ^he  knew  the  un* 
prepared  state  of  the  country,  but  be  esteemed  it  necessary  to  throw 
forward  the  flag  of  the  country,  sure  that  the  people  would  press 
onward  and  defend  it''^  He  had  been  ready  to  da  this  in  the 
winter  of  1808-09.    He  had  urged  meararesdmost  equivalent  to 

>  Wasbototov,  lllli  April,  1878. 

llT  MAE  BfR,*In  Marcfa,  1888,  I  wm  tU  fiMti  of  Mr.  MaaiMin  fyr 

MTeral  days.    He  knew  the  ob}«ct  of  my  tMI,  and  k«pC  m%  al  bU  ^kU  dnrinf 

many  boars  of  Mcb  day,  tomeUinet  ttartiog  lopicty  aomaUinai  aaawar* 

ing  my  qtte«tIoiu  aod  allowing  ma  to  taka  down  bii  words  tnm  hit  lipt  in 
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war  in  every  following  session^  so  far  as  Congress  would  allow 
him  to  do  so.  He  had  wished  to  maintain  peace,  but  he  had  been 
quite  aware  that  government  must  have  the  moral  courage  to  resist 
outrage^  as  a  condition  of  maintaining  peace.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  his  party  was  far  behind  him,  and  that^  as  a  consequence,  the 
whole  foreign  policy  from  Febniarj",  1809,  to  June,  1812,  \vas 
one  long  series  of  blunders  and  misfortunes.  France  made  a 
dupe  of  him  and  betrayed  him  into  a  diplomatic  position  which 
was,  as  r^arded  England,  untenable.  To  use  his  own  words  in 
a  letter  to  Joel  Sarlow,  his  minister  at  Paris,  dated  August  11, 
1812 :  ^*  The  conduct  of  the  French  government  •  .  .  will  be 
.an  everlasting  reproach  to  it.  •  •  •  In  the  event  of  a  pacification 
with  Great  Britain,  the  full  tide  of  indignation  with  which  tlie 
puUio  mind  here  is  boiling,  will  be  directed  against  France,  if 
not  obviated  by  a  due  reparation  of  her  wrongs.  War  will  be 
called  for  by  the  nation  almost  una  vooe.**  But  the  diplomatic 
mistake  did  not  afiect  the  essential  merits  of  the  case,  and  the 
facttonsneflB  of  Congress  merely  prevented  the  possibility  of  a 
peeoeable  solution.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  offers  the 
smallest  evidence  of  inooonstengr  in  Mr.  Madison  or  in  his 
CSabinet  Even  Mr.  Gallatin^  to  whose  success  peace  was  essen- 
tialy  had  never  wished  and  did  not  now  wish  to  obtain  it  by 
dqireo^ting  war^ 

The  real  trouble  which  wdghed  upon  the  mind  of  Mr.  Gal- 
latin was  not  the  war;  he  aooq>ted  tliis  as  inevitable.  His 
diflSculty  was  that  the  government  wanted  the  faculties  neces- 
sary for  canying  on  a  war  with  soooeBs,  and  that  Mr.  Madison 
was  not  the  penon  to  supply,  by  his  own  energy  and  will,  the 

bis  prftenos.    Tlie  mtmorandom  aaasxed  it,  for  the  moti  pftrt,  in  hii  own 
word*,  and  eommlited  lo  paper  at  ll^j  were  aUtrtd. 

Etot  yonrt, 

Osoaoi  Burcaorr. 

[Mtmoraadom.]  Mareb,  188S.-«-Madlton  wat  a  friend  of  petco.  Bat  be 
told  me  "  tbtt  tbe  British  left  no  option ;  thtt  wtr  wet  mtde  necetMrj ;  thtt 
under  tbe  circumtUnces  of  the  negoiUtiona  with  England  war  wa»  unaTotd- 
able/*  He  (briber  taid,  «<  be  knew  tbe  unprepared  ttete  of  the  country,  but 
he  etieeroed  it  necettary  to  throw  forward  tbe  Ung  of  tbe  oountry,  ture  that 
the  people  would  prait  onward  and  defend  it." 
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deficiencies  of  the  system.  Mr.  GrallatiQ  knew,  what  was  known 
to  eveiy  member  of  Congress  and  eveiy  new8pi^)er  editor  in  the 
land,  that  both  the  Navy  and  Army  Departments  were  wholly 
oneqaal  to  the  war.  With  regard  to  the  navy,  this  was  of  the 
less  consequence,  because  the  subordinate  material  was  excellent, 
and  our  naval  officers  were  sure  to  supply  the  lack  of  energy  in 
their  official  head ;  yet  even  here  the  mere  hdt  that  Governor 
Hamilton  wanted  the  qualities  necessary  to  a  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  in  war  times  diminished  the  confidence  of  the  pi^lic  and 
the  vigor  of  the  Cabinet.  In  regard  to  Dr.  Eustis  and  the  War 
Department  the  situation  was  fkt  worse;  this  had  always  heea 
the  weak  brandi  of  our  system,  for  the*  army  was  wanting  in 
very  nearly  every  element  of  succsm  derived  from  efficient 
ofganization.  Complete  CoUapee  was  inevitable  if  the  sitnatioii 
were  prolong^ed* 

The  weight  of  government  now  fdl  almost  nHiolly  upon  Mr. 
Monroe  and  Mr.  Gallatin ;  it  is  believed  that  even  the  Act  for 
the  organization  of  the  amqr  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Gallatin.  The  Osbinet  broke  down  first  of 
all,  and  this  belplessneK  of  the  War  Secretaries,  as  thqr  were 
called,  has  led  to  a  strange  myadfioatioii  of  histoty  in  regard  to 
the  first  achievements  of  our  navy  in  1812.  Long  afterwards, 
in  the  year  1845,  Mr.  C.  J.  IngersoU  published  a  history  of 
the  war,  in  whidi  he  dealt  his  blows  very  freety  upon  Mr.  Madi- 
son and  Mr.  Gallatin,  and  diarged  them,  among  other  things^ 
with  having  meant  to  dismantle  our  frigates  and  con\-ert  them 
into  harbor  defences.  This  attack  drew  a  paper  from  Commo* 
dore  Stewart,  who  gave  another  aooount  of  the  affiur.  His 
statement  was  that  he  and  Conmiodore  Bainbridge  arrived  at 
Washington  on  the  20th  June;  Oat  on  the  21st  they  were 
shown  by  Mr.  Goldsborougfa,  chief  derk  of  the  Navy  I)e|iart- 
naent,  a  paper  containing  the  orders,  whidi  had  just  been  drawn, 
for  Commodore  Rodgers  not  to  leave  the  waters  of  New  York 
with  his  naval  force;  that  on  the  same  day  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  informed  them  that  it  had  been  decided  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Cabinet  to  lay  up  our  vessels  of  war  in  the  harbw 
of  New  York ;  that  they  had  an  interview  with  the  President 
on  the  same  day,  in  wfaidi  the  President  ronfirmed  this  decision; 
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that  on  the  22d  the  two  oommodores  presented  a  joint  remon- 
strance ;  and  that  the  subsequent  orders^  under  which  die  vessels 
went  to  sea^  were  the  result  of  this  remonstrance.  A  letter  of 
Mr.  Gokbborough  to  Commodore  Bainbridge,  dated  May  4, 
1825^  conJBrmed  the  fact  of  the  joint  remonstrance^  and  added 
some  details  in  r^urd  to  the  transaction. 

This  statement  of  Commodore  Stewart  drew  from  Mr.  Gallatin 
a  reply^  which  will  be  found  in  his  printed  Writings.'  He 
asserted  that  be  had  no  recollection  of  any  such  scheme  for  lay- 
ing up  the  frig^Uies;  that  he  was  confident  no  such  Cabinet  coun- 
cil was  ever  held  as  was  referred  to  by  Commodove  Stewart;  that 
the  President^  under  the  laws,  had  no  power  to  make  such  a  dis- 
positioii  of  the  navy;  that  Congress  had  never  contemplated 
anything  of  the  sort;  and  that  the  orders  previously  or  simulta- 
neously given  contradicted  such  an  idea. 

His  remarks  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  however,  show 
the  tttoatioii  as  it  tlien  existed :  **  Owing  to  ciroumstances  irrel- 
evant to  any  question  now  at  issue,  my  intercourse  with  Mr. 
Hamilton  was  very  limited.  He  may  have  been  inefiBctent;  he 
certainly  was  an  amiable,  kind-hearted,  and  honorable  gentle- 
man. From  his  oiBcial  reports  he  appears  to  have  been  de- 
voted to  the  oanae  of  the  navy,  and  I  never  heard  him  express 
opinions  audi  as  he  is  stated  to  have  entertained  on  that  sub- 
ject Yet  his  official  instnictfons  of  18th  June  and  3d  July, 
1812,  to  Commodore  Hull,  which  I  saw  for  the  first  time  in 
Mr.  IngenoU^i  work,  evince  an  anxiety  bordering  on  timidity, 
a  fear  to  aasiinie  any  reqmiaibility,  and  a  wish,  if  any  nrisfor- 
tune  aboiild  haf^ien,  to  make  the  officer  solely  reqx>n8ible  for  it.'' 

Mr.  Ingenoll  and  Commodore  SCewmrt,  thoo^  in  difierent 
wayi^  both  in  effi9et  chaiged  upon  Mr.  Gallatin  this  sdieme  of 
laying  up  the  navy;  it  was,  aooofdi^g  to  them,  his  influence  in 
tlM  Oibinet  whidi  had  almost  deprived  the  nation  <^  its  maritime 
glories.  This  is  one  of  those  onrioas  edioes  of  popular  notions 
whkdi  so  often  bias  historians,  and  was  founded  partly  on  his 
old  hostility  to  the  navy,  partly  on  his  known  indiqxisition 
towards  the  war.    There  was,  in  fact,  no  truth  in  it    Mr. 

-    >  Tot  U.  p.  611. 
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Gallatin  has.  bimaelf,  in  the  paper  qooied  above,  reoofded  bis 
feelings  about  tbe  navy  at  this  time : 

^For  myself  I  have  no  reason  to  complain.  Commodore 
Stewart,  in  mentiomng  mj  name,  only  rqieats  irhat  he  heard 
another  sqr,  and  he  ascribes  to  me  none  bat  hooorable  motives 
and  opinions,  whidi,  as  he  believed,  irere  generallj  those  of  the  - 
public  at  laige.  He  says,  indeed^  that  out  of  the  navy  he  knew 
at  Philadelphia  but  one  man  who  thought  otherwise.  My  asso- 
ciations were^  however,  more -fortonate.  From  my  nnmeroos 
connections  and  friends  in  the  navy,  and  particolarly  from 
convcnataoDS  with  Conmiodore  Decatur,  who  had  explained  to 
roe  the  varioos  improvements  introdoced  in  oar  pablic  ships,  I 
had  become  satJBfted  that  oar  navy  would,  on  eqoal  terms,  prove 
eqoal  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  I  may  aver  that  this  was  the 
opinion  not  only  of  Mr.  Madison,  but  of  the  majority  of  those  in 
and  out  of  Ooogress  with  whom  I  eonversed.  The  apprdien- 
sion,  as  far  as  I  knew,  was  not  on  that  account,  but  that  by 
resson  of  the  prodigious  numerical  superiority  of  the  Britidi 
there,  would  be  little  chance  for  engagements  cm  equal  terms, 
and  that  within  a  short  time  our  puUic  ships  could  afford  no 
protection  to  our  commerce.  But  iim  did  not  Mpply  to  the 
short  period  immediately  subsequent  to  tbe  dedarstion  of  war, 
when  the  British  naval  force  in  this  quarter  was  hardly  superior 
to  that  of  the  United  States.  The  ezpedatioa  was  gmnd,  and 
nowhere  more  so  than  in  New  York,  where  the  immediate  cap- 
ture of  the  Bdvidere  was  antkipated,  that  our  public  ships  would 
sail  the  moment  that  war  was  dedared.  In  keefm^  them  in  port 
at  that  time  the  Admihistratkm  would  have  acted  in  direct  o{qM>- 
sition  to  the  intentions  of  Congras  and  to  public  ofMuion.'' 

Oommodore  Stewart  replied  in  mther  indifferent  temper  to  l^Ir. 
Gallatin's  veiy  mild  statement^*  but  in  doing  so  he  printed  the 
sailing  orders  of  June  22, 1812.  An  examination  of  the  Madi- 
son papers  in  the  State  Department  at  Washington  also  brings  to 
light  tlie  following  note,  and  by  ph^ing  the  note  of  Mr.  Galbtin 
side  by  side  with  the  sailing  orders  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  the 

>  All  th«M  piipm  will  bs  foond  lo  Kllet't  lUgUter  for  1S46,  sa4  In  the 
Kew  York  Courier  and  Eoqalrer. 
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Navy  to  Commodore  Kodgers^  it  will  be  easily  seen  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  sending  Bodgers  to  sea. 


GALLATIN  TO  MADISON. 

[No  date.    June  20  or  21, 1812.] 

Dear  Sib, — ^I  believe  the  weekly  arrivals  from  foreign  ports 
will  for  the  coming  four  weeks  average  from  one  to  one  and  a 
half  million  dollars  a  week.  To  protect  these  and  onr  coasting 
vessels  whilst  the  British  have  still  an  inferior  force  on  our 
coasts,  app^uB  to  me  of  primary  importance.  I  think  that 
orders  to  that  effect  ordering  them  to  cruise  accordingly  ought 
to  have  been  sent  yesterday,  and  that  at  all  events  not  one  day 
longer  ought  to  be  lost 

Respectfully. 

6ECRBTABT  HAlTlLTOK  TO  COMMODOBB  R0D0BB8. 

Katt  DBPAKTMKirT,  22d  Jane,  1812. 
•  •  •  For  the  present  it  has  been  judged  expedient  80  to  employ 
our  public  armed  vessels  as  to  afford  to  our  returning  commerce 
all  possible  protection.  Nationally  and  indi\'idually  the  safe 
return  of  our  commercial  vessels  is  obviously  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, and,  to  accomplish  tliis  object  as  far  as  may  be  in  your 
power,  you  will  without  doubt  exert  your  utmost  means  and  con- 
sult your  best  judgment  ••  •  •  Your  general  cruising  ground  for 
the  present  will  be  from  the  Gapes  of  the  Cfhesapeake  eastwardly  • 
Commodore  Decatur,  •  .  .  having  the  Mme  o^ect  in  view,  will, 
for  the  present,  crujse  from  New  York  touthinudly.  •  •  •  You 
are  now  in  possession  of  the  present  views  of  the  go\*emmeiit  in 
relaticMi  to  the  .employment  of  our  vessels  of  war.  •  •  • 

These  two  documents  establish  beyond  question  the  curious 
fact  that  it  was  Mr.  Gallatin  who  fixed  the  polky  of  the  Admin- 
istration in  regard  to  the  navy  in  1812;  that  it  was  he  who  urged 
the  President  and  the  Na\7  Department  up  to  their  work ;  and 
that  it  was  he  who  sliould  have  had  the  credit,  whatever  it  may 
be,  of  sending  Bodgers  and  Decatur  to  sea.   These  orders  of  June 

so 
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22  were  the  actual  craising  orders  which  settled  the  policy  of  the 
navy  for  the  time,  and  took  the  place  of  temporary  orders  issaed 
to  Bodgers  on  June  18,  in  which  he  was  directed  to  make  a  dash 
at  the  British  cruisers  off  Sandy  Hook  and  return  immediately 
to  New  York. 

In  the  face  of  these  incontrovertible  pieces  of  evidence,  one  is 
left  to  wonder  what  can  have  been  the  foundation  for  the  circum- 
stantial story  told  by  Stewart  and  Bainbridge  that  tliey  read  on 
June  21, 1812,  in  the  chief  clerk's  room  at  the  Navy  Department 
in  Washington,  orders  which  had  just  been  drawn  at  the  instance  ^ 
of  Mr.  Gallatin  for  Commodore  Rodgers  not  to  leave  the  waters 
of  New  York  with  his  naval  force;  orders  issued,  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  then  and  thare  explained,  beoanse  it  had  been 
decided  by  the  Presklent  and  Cabinet^  also  at  Mr.  Gallatin's 
suggestion,  to  dismantle  the  ships  and  us$  them  as  floating  bat- 
teries to  defend  New  YorL  harbor;  and  that  the  cancelling 
of  these  orders  and  the  reversal  of  this  policy  were  due  to  the 
vehement  remonstnuices  of  these  two  gallant  naval  oflSeers, 
who  won  a  victory  in  the  President's  mind  over  the  blastbg 
and  fatal  influence  of  Mr.  Gallatin.  It  is  a  new  illustration 
of  the  old  jealousy  between  aims  and  gowns. 

OALLATnr  TO  JO0BPH  B.  VICH0L80K. 

WASBni«TOV|  fStk  JpM,  181S. 
Deab  Sib, — I  am  just  informed  that  you  are  in  Baltimore. 
If  it  be  true  that  your  Legislature  has  anthoiind  the  banks  to 
lend  a  portkxi  of  their  capttel  to  the  United  Stutes,  can  you  ascer- 
tain what  amount  may  be  obtained  from  them  all  either  by  taking 
stock  or  by  way  of  temporary  loans  reimbmsable  at  the  expira- 
tion of  one  or  more  years?  We  have  not  moncj  enough  to  last 
till  1st  January  next,  and  General  Smith  is  using  every  endeavor 
to  ran  us  aground  by  opposing  eveiything,  Treasury  notes, 
dopUe  duties*  Ac  The  Senate  is  so  nearly  divided  and  the 
divinons  so  increased  by  that  on  the  war  questkm  that  we  can 
hardly  rdy  on  oanying  anything.  •  •  • 

•  War  being  now  declared,  Mr.  Gallatin  was  condemned  to  do 
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ibat  which,  of  all  financial  work,  he  most  abhorred;  to  pile  debt 
upon  debt;  "to  act  the  part  of  a  mere  financier;  to  become  f 
contriver  of  taxes,  a  dealer  of  loans/'  and,  in  the  inevitabfe 
waste  of  war,  to  be  the  helpless  abettor  of  extravagance  aod 
mismanagement.  These  were  not  the  objects  for  which  he  had 
taken  office;  th^  were,  in  fact,  precisely  the  acts  for  which 
he  had  attacked  his  predecessors,  had  driven  them  from  power, 
and  appropriated  their  offices  and  honors,  and  no  one  felt  this 
inconsistent  more  severelj^ibanJ^Lc^Giallatin  himself,.  ftlthough_ 
five  jetm  of  painful  effort  and  constant  faJlgre  had  taught 
him  how  feeble  were  party  principles  and  pnynte  convictions 
in  the  Jaoe  of  facts.  He  was  compelled  to  go  on  and  to  aee 
worse  things  still.  Every  part  of  the  administrative  system, 
except  one,  collapsed.  .  The  war  was  miserably  disastrous.  The 
Act  for  rairing  25,000  men  had  not  become  law  until  the  11th 
January,  1812 ;  the  selection  of  officers  was  not  completed  until 
the  dose  of  the  jrear;  the  recruiting  service  was  not  orguh^ 
iced  in  time;  the  enlistments  fell  short  of  the  most  moderate 
calculation,  and  the  total  number  of  recruitB  was  so  small  as  to 
make  impossible  any  decisive  movement  on  the  line  of  Lake 
Champlab,  although  Montreal  was  almost  unprotected.  No 
sufficient  naval  force  was  provided  on  the  Lakes,  and  in  oonae- 
quenoe  an  American  army  at  Detroit  vn»  surrounded  and  cap- 
tured by  a  mere  mob  of  CSanadians  and  Indians,  who,  inferior 
in  every  other  respect  to  their  opponents,  had  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  a  brave,  eneigetic,  and  capable  leader.  Bad  as 
this  experience  was,  it  hardly  equalled  the  military  performances 
at  Niagara,  where  the  commanding  generals  showed  a  degree  of 
incompetence  that  descended  at  last  to  sheer  buffoonery.  The 
War  Department  in  all  its  brandies  oompletdy  broke  down,  and 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  exploits  of  those  half-^oaen  frigates 
whose  construction  had  been  so  vehemently  resisted  by  the  Re- 
publican party  under  Mr.  Gallatin's  lead,  t^ie  Navy  Department 
would  have  appeared  equally  poorly.  The  control  of  the  Lakes 
was  in  fact  lost,  and  only  partially  regained  in  1813;  the  whole 
gun-boat  system,  on  whidi  millkms  had  been  wasted,  went  to 
pieces;  even  the  frigates  were  mostly  soon  captured  or  block- 
aded, and,  but  for  the  privateers^  inland,  at  the  end  of  the 
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war,  had  little  to  fear  on  the  ocean.  Amid  this  general  collapse 
of  administiation,  Mr.  Gallatin  might  have  foand  hope  and 
onnfort  had  Congress  shown  capadfy,  bat  Congress  was  at  least 
as  inefficient  as  the  Executive.  Notliing  could  indoce  it  to  £ace 
ihe  situation;  with  the  exception  of  an  Act  for  doabling  the 
duties  on  impcniations,  it  passed  no  tax  law  until  more  than  a 
ye^  aAer^the  declaration  of  war,  and  it  was  not  till  the  public 
credit  was  ruined  and  the  Treasuiy  notes  were  dishonored  that 
Mr.  Dallas^  then  Secretarjr  of  the  Treasuiy,  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing the  li^lature  to  doable  the  direct  tax,  to  increase  the  rate 
of  the  internal  duties  and  add  new  ones,  immediately  bdbre  the  * 
peaee.» 

A  thorough  reoiganiation  of  the  Executive  Departments  was  ^ 
^eeessaiy,  and  should  have  been  undertaken  by  the  Presidei^  ] 
before  die  war  was  even  declared,  Kii<i  ^^tyrgy  in  •^n^jni^itnitidn 
wasnot  a  diaracteristic  of  Mr.  Madison.    He  hesitated,,  delayf^y  j 
po^Kmed,  and  at  length,  as  in  the^case  of  {lobert  Smidi,  hey 
was  drugged  at  the  heels  of  men  and  events.    Hardly  a  moirfh  ' 
had  passed  since  the  dedaration  of  war,  and  Ccfognm.  had 
adjourned  on  July  6  to  meet  again  on  the  Bd  November;  Mr. 
Gallalin  had  Just  started  for  New  York  to  sedc  for  money,  and 
the  President  had  set  out  for  his  fiurm  at  Mon^ielier,  when  an 
express  arrived  with  the  news  that  General  Hull  had  surren- 
dered Detroit    What  Mr.  Galhtin  thought  of  this  alBur  may 
be  inferred  from  the  following  ezti»ct  of  a  letter  to  his  wife: 

OALLATUr  TO  HIS  WIFE. 

WAsauwTMi,  tut  An^oil,  I81S. 
•  •  •  Hull  has  in  unaccountable  manner  sumodered  all  his 
troops  (about  1800)  prisooers  of  war  to  an  inferior  force.  We 
have  no  direct  aocounb  firom  him,  but  ihe  fear  of  Indians  for 
himself  and  the  inhabitants  is  die  probable  cause  of  his  not 
having  extricated  himsdf  by  retiring  and  abandoning  the  ooun- 
tiy.  Proper  measures  for  rqiairing  the  loss  will  be  adopted ; 
but  how  they  will  be  executed  by  Eivtas,  no  one  can  say.  .  •  . 

1  Omllstln's  Writings,  vol.  Hi.  p.  ftSS. 
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The  disaster  at  Detroit  made  a  change  in  tlie  "War  Depart- 
ment inevitable,  but  the  change  was  not  yet  made.  Mr.  Gallatin 
pressed  it  as  necessary  from  a  financial  point  of  view.  When 
he  found  that  the  army  and  navy  estimates  would  require  a  loan 
of  $21,000,000  for  the  year  1813,  he  wrote  to  the  President  as 
follows :  ''  I  think  a  loan  to  that  amount  to  be  altogether  un- 
attainable. From  banks  we  can  expect  little  or  nothing,  as  they 
have  already  lent  nearly  to  the  full  extent  of  their  faculties. 
All  that  I  could  obtain  this  year  from  individual  subscriptions 
docs  not  exceed  $3,200,000.  There  are  but  two  practicable 
ways  of  diminishing  the  expenditure:  1,  by  confining  it  to 
necessary  objects;  2,  by  introducing  perfect  system  and  sup- 
pressing abuses  in  the  necessary  brandies.  1.  In  the  War  De- 
partment, to  reduce  the  calls  for  militia,  and,  above  all,  to  keep  ; 
the  control  over  those  calls  and  other  contingent  expenses;  in 
the  Navy,  to  diminish  greatly  the  number  of  gun-boats,  and 
to  strike  off  all  9upemamerary  midshipmen,  pursers,  sailing- 
masters,  and  other  nnnecessary  officers.  2.  System  requires  skill 
in  -forming  and  decision  in  executing.  But  the  preparing  and 
*  executing  such  plans  must  rest  almost  exclusively  with  the  heads 
of  the  Departments.  I  have  no  doubt  tliat  knowledge  and 
talents  would  mve  sevenl  millions,  and  the  necessary  business 
be  better  done.'' 

This  letter  was  written  towards  the  end  of  October,  1812. 
Already  on  the  11th  of  that  month,  as  appears  from  a  brief 
note  written  by  Mr.  Gallatin  to  the  President,*  some  exchange 
of  places  had  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Madison,  perhaps  between 
Eustis  and  Monroe,  but  the  suggestion  was  condemned  by  Gal- 
latin as  more  c^ien  to  criticism  than  almost  any  other  course  that 
could  be  adopted.  So  far  as  can  now  be  guessed,  it  is  probable 
that  Mr.  Gallatin  and  Mr.  Monroe  wished  to  reoiganise  the 
Cabinet  throughout;  Mr.  Monroe  would  then  have  become 
Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Gallatin  would  have  succeeded  him  as 
Secretary  of  State,  and  possibly  William  H.  Crawford  would 
have  taken  the  Treasury;  an  arrangement  whidi  would  have 
given  great  strength  to  the  government  and  eliminated  many 

>  G«ll«Un's  WriUDgt,  i.  626. 
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causes  of  weakness.  To  this,  however,  Mr.  Macliitou  would  not 
consent^  probably  from  the  belief  that  it  would  infuUiby  be  de- 
feated in  the  Senate.  In  this  state  of  suspense  the  Administra- 
tion stumbled  on  until  the  end  of  the  year ;  then  Dr.  Eustis 
resigned  of  his  own  accord,  and  Mr.  Monroe  assumed  tempo- 
rarily the  duties  of  his  office,  as  he  easily  might,  since  the  war 
had  made  the  Department  of  State  a  sinecure.  ,Grovemor  Hamil- 
ton also  resigned  of  his  own  accord,  and  immediate  action  by 
the  President  thus  became  necessary. 

GALLATIN  TO  JEFFERSOlf. 

WAtBuroTOir,  ISib  December,  1812. 
•  .  •  The  series  of  mfafortones  experienced  this  year  in  our 
military  land  cqierations  exceeds  all  antidpalions  made  even  by 
those  who  had  least  confidence  in  our  inexperienced  officers  and 
undisciplined  men.  I  believe  that  General  Dearborn  has  done 
all  that  was  in  his  power.  The  conduci  of  Hull,  Bensedaer, 
and  Smyth  cannot  be  accounted  for  on  any  ratioDal  principle. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Eostis's  remgnatiott  will  open  brighter 
prospeotB.  For,  although  thoae  duee  diaaaten  cannot  with  jus- 
tice be  ascribed  to  him,  yet  his  incapacity  and  the  total  want  of 
confidence  in  him  were  felt  through  every  ramification  of  the 
public  service.  To  find  a  aucoenorqualifiedi  popular,  and  willing 
to  accq»t^  IS  extremely  diflkwlt. 

It  was  just  this  moment  that  Mr.  Josiah  Quincy,  hottest  of 
all  Fedendiati^  chose  for  his  once  celebnted  Mmck  on  the  Ad- 
ministration :  ^  It  is  a  carious  faot,^  be  aaid,  in  bis  speedi  of 
6th  January,  1813^  **  but  no  less  true  than  curious,  that  for  these 
twelve  years  past  the  whole  affiurs  of  thi^  country  have  been 
managed,  and  its  fortunes  levened,  under  the  inJlocnoe  of  a 
Cabinet  little  less  than  de^Kitic^  composed,  to  all  efficieot  pur- 
poses, of  two  Yii^ginians  and  a  foreigner.  •  •  •  I  might  have 
said,  perhaps  with  more  strict  propriety,  that  it  was  a  Cabinet 
composed  of  three  Yu^nians  and  a  foreigner,  because  once  in 
the  courae  of  the  twelve  years  there  has  been  a  change  in  one 
of  the  characters.  ...  I  said  that  these  three  men  constituted 
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to  all  efficient  purposes  the  whole  Cabinet.  This  also  is  noto- 
rious. It  is  true  that  during  this  period  other  individuals  have 
been  called  into  the  Cabinet;  but  they  were  all  of  them  com- 
paratively minor  men^  such  as  had  no  great  weight  either  of 
persona]  talents  or  of  personal  influence  to  support  them.  They 
were  kept  as  instruments  of  the  master  spirits ;  and  when  they 
failed  to  answer  the  purpose,  or  became  restive,  they  were^  sacri- 
ficed and  provided  for;  the  shades  were  made  to  play  upon  the 
curtain;  they  entered;  they  bowed  to  the  audience;  they  did 
what  they  were  bidden ;  they  said  what  was  set  down  for  them ; 
when  those  who  pulled  the  wires  saw  fit,  they  passed  away.  No 
man  knew  why  they  entered ;  no  man  knew  why  they  departed ; 
no  man  could  tell  whence  they  came;  no  man  asked  whither 
they  were  gone.*' 

In  this  description  there  was  tnith  as  well  as  oratory;  but 
Mr.  Quim^  did  not  add  that  this  despotism  had  been  tempered 
hy  faction  to  an  extent  which  had  left  in  it  very  little  of  the 
despotic  Even  while  Mr.  Quincy  was  charging  the  myste- 
rious three  with  the  design  of  making  Mr.  Monroe  ^'genaral- 
issiroo"  in  order  to  perpetuate  their  power,  the  three  were  in 
a  quandary*,  as  much  perplexed  as  any  of  their  neighbors,  and 
actually  deciding  to  accept  General  Armstrong  as  the  least  of 
their  evils.  Not  one  of  them  had  any  confidence  in  General 
Armstrong ;  they  knew  him  to  be  no  friend  of  theirs ;  to  belong 
to  a  family — the  Clintons — ^which  had  for  twenty  years  or  there- 
abouts acted  without  reference  to  them;  one  of  whose  chiefs, 
Geoi^  Clinton,  liad,  as  Viee-Preeident,  given  infinite  annoy- 
ance to  the  Administration,  while  another,  De  Witt  Clinton, 
had,  within  three  months,  run  a  mad  race  to  get  himself  elected 
President  by  the  FederaliBts  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Madison; 
they  knew  that  Armstrong  had  been  throogh  life  ft  master  of. 
intrigue,  and  that  his  ambition  was  only  checked  by  his  indo- 
lence; but  they  knew  that  he  had  ability  and  that  he  had  loyally 
supported  the  government  General  Armstrong,  therefore,  be- 
came Secretary  of  War,  while  the  Navy  Department  was  given 
to  William  Jones,  of  Philadelphia,  an  active  merchant  and 
politician,  who,  in  other  days,  had  served  as  lieutenant  under 
Commodore  Truxton. 
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Meanwhile^  Mr.  Gallatin  had  in  his  own  department  cares 
enough  to  oocapy  all  his  energies.  When  Congress  met  in 
November,  1812,  the  House  was  still  less  disposed  to  support 
the  Secretary  than  it  had  been  in  the  spring.  Langdon  Cheves, 
of  South  Carolina,  was  now  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means.  The  Presidential  election  was  over  and  Mr.  Madi- 
son was  secure  in  his  seat,  but  the  House  had  less  appetite  for 
taxation  than  before ;  it  refused  even  to  support  the  Secretary  in 
other  money  measures.  The  first  trial  of  strength,  in  which  Mr. 
Gallatin  was  worsted,  came  in  an  embarraasing  form.  When  the 
British  government  on  June  23,  1812,  revoked  its  orders  in 
council,  the  declaration  of  war  being  then  unknown  in  England, 
great  quantities  of  British  merdiandise  were  at  once  shipped  to 
America  on  the  fiuth  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  March  2, 1811> 
which  promised  a  renewal  of  btercourse  whenever  the  British 
orders  should  be  revoked.  Even  after  the  declaration  of  war 
became  known,  these  shipments  continued,  protected  by  British 
licenses  from  British  cruisers.  All  these  vessels  and  cargoes  were 
of  course  seised  on  arriving  in  American  ports.  The  next  ttep 
was  to  release  such  property  as  was  owned  in  good  faith  by 
Americans,  the  Treasury  taking  bonds  to  the  value  of  the  cargoes, 
and,  owing  to  the  great  rise  in  prices  consequent  on  the  war,  the 
owners  made  veiy  large  profits^  in  some  cases  even  to  the  whole 
amount  of  the  bonds.  Mr.  Gallatin,  unwilling  to  assome  the 
responsibility  of  remitting  or  exacting  the  forfeitures,  referred 
the  subject  to  Congress,  and  in  dwig  so  expressed  the  opinioo 
that  in  the  peculiar  circomstances  of  the  case  a  reasonable  com- 
promise would  authorize  the  renusskm  of  one-^f  the  fotfettares^ 
due  to  the  colleoiorB,  and  the  exaction  of  the  other  half,  or  its 
equivalent)  due  to  the  government  The  amount  of  proper^ 
involved  was  about  $40,000,000,  including  the  importen'  profit 
Mr.  Gallatin's  proposition  would  have  awnnicd  a  fcwrfeituge  to  the 
nmount  of  about  $9,000,000.  The  r^gdar  duties,  if  the  forfeit- 
ures were  wholly  remitted,  would  amount  to  about  $6,000,000. 

On  this  question  there  arose  a  sharp,  battle  in  the  House,  and 
Mr.  Cheves  led  the  FederalistB  in  a  vigorous  assault  upon  the 
Secretary.  Perhaps  this  attack  was  m<Nfe  honest  and  less  spiteful 
than  the  attacks  of  Mr.  Giles,  but  it  was  hardly  less  misdiievous: 
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"  I  would  rather  see  the  objects  of  the  war  fail ;  I  would  rather 
sec  the  seamen  of  the  country  impressed  on  the  ocean  and  our 
commerce  swept  from  its  boeom,  tlian  see  the  long  arm  of  the 
Treasury  indirectly  thrust  into  the  pocket  of  the  citizen  through 
the  medium  of  a  penal  law.  We  might  suffer  all  these  disasters 
and  our  civil  liberties  would  yet  be  safe.  Tliat  principle  of  our 
government  would  still  be  preserved  which  subjects  the  purse  of 
the  citizen  to  no  authority  but  a  law  so  plain  tliat  he  who  runs 
may  read.  How  are  the  exigencies  of  the  government  for  the 
next  year  to  be  supplied  ?  That  portion  of  tliem  which  is  pro- 
vided is  rather  the  result  of  accident  than  forecast.  Is  the  de- 
fidency  to  be  derived  from  taxes?  No !  I  will  tell  gentlemen 
who  are  opposed  to  them,  for  their  comfort,  that  there  will  be  no 
taxes  imposed  for  the  next  year.  It  was  said  last  session  that 
you  would  have  time  to  lay  them  at  this  session,  but  I  then 
said  it  was  a  mistake.  You  now  find  this  to  be  the  fact  By 
your  indeoisioD  then,  when  the  country  was  convinced  they 
were  necessary,  jrou  have  set  the  minds  of  the  people  against 
taxes.  But  were  it  otherwise,  you  have  not  time  now  to  lay 
them  for  the  next  year.'* 

Jonathan  Roberts,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Wajrs  and  Means,  led  the  debate  in  defence  of  Mr. 
Gallatin,  but  in  the  end  Mr.  Cheves,  aided  by  the  Federalists 
and  by  CSalhoun,  Lowndes,  Macon,  and  other  veiy  honest  men, 
carried  his  point,  and  the  forfeitures  were  entirely  remitted,  by  a 
very  dose  vote  of  63  to  61.  Mr.  Gallatin's  hold  even  on  thel 
C^ommitlee  of  Ways  and  Means  was  now  lost  I 

At  this  point  of  the  war,  within  four  montlis  of  its  dedara- 
tion,  the  Treasury  was  threatened  with  a  collapse  more  fatal  than 
that  whkdi  had  ovenriidmed  the  War  Department  The  drca- 
lating  capital  of  the  United  States  was  concentrated  in  tlie  laige 
dties  chiefly  north  of  the  Potomac,  and  more  than  one-fourth  of 
this  capital  bdonged  to  New  England,  hoi  only  did  New  Eng- 
land lend  no  aid  to  the  Treasury,  but  her  whole  influence  was 
thrown  to  embamas  it  Of  loans  to  the  amount  of  $41,000,000 
paid  into  the  Treasury  during  the  war,  she  contributed  less  ' 
than  three  millions.  This  was  not  all.  A  large  importation 
of  foreign  goods  into  the  Eastern  States,  and  an  extensive  trade 
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in  British  government  bills  of  exdumge,  caused  a  drain  of  specie 
through  New  England  to  Ghreat  Britain.  The  epede  in  the  vanlts 
of  the  Massachusetts  banks  rose  from  $1,700,000  in  June,  1811, 
to  $3,900,000  in  June,  1812,  and  to  $7,300,000  in  June,  1814, 
all  of  which  was  lost  to  the  government  and  the  Treasuiy.  Even 
the  most  prgndiced  and  meanest  intelligence  could  now  under- 
stand why  the  destruction  of  the  United  States  Bank  threatened 
to  decide  the  fate  of  the  war  and  of  the  Union  itself.  The  mere 
pnfeftj  in  the  bank,  important  as  this  was^  counted  for  compar- 
ativelj  little  in  the  calculation,  although  seven  millions  of  foreign 
capita],  invested  in  its  stock,  were  lost  to  the  country  by  its  disso- 
lution and  had  been  remitted  to  Europe  shortly  before  the  war. 
This  was  the  ''British  gold"*  of  whidi  Mr.  Giles  and  Mr.  Duane 
were  so  jealous,  and  whidi,  had  it  been  allowed  to'remain,  would 
have  probably  doubled  the  resources  of  the  govemmeot  in  fi^t- 
jng  British  armies  and  navies,  for,  setting  aside  the  usekss  wealth 
of  New  England,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  country  contained 
$7,000,000  in  epede  in  1812  as  the  basis  of  its  entire  currency 
system.  Iliis,  however,  was  not  the  most  serious  loss.  The  State 
banks,  widi  a  capital  of  something  more  than  $40,000,000,  took 
up  the  paper  previously  discounted  by  the  United  States  Bank,  to 
the  amountof  more  than  $16^000,000.  Then  came  the  war,  and 
Mr.  Gallatin  applied  every  possible  inducement  to  borrow  for 
government  the  means  of  the  State  banks.  Those  of  New  York, 
^Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  re^Kmded  to  the  call;  tbqr  sub- 
saihed  directly  to  the  loans,  and  th^  enlarged  their  discounts  to 
sudi  of  their  customers  as  subscribed;  in  doing  so  thqr  necessarily 
exceeded  thmr  resources  and  were  obliged  to  enlarge  their  issues 
of  bank  paper.  Meanwhile,  in  <Mrder  to  fiU  the  diasm  made  by  the 
diatolution  of  the  United  States  Bank,  new  banks  were  created  in 
the  States;  a  bank  mania  broke  out;  in  four  years  one  hundred 
and  twenty  new  banks  were  chartered,  doubling  the  bankii^  cap- 
ital at  a  time  when  oommeroe  was  annihilated  and  banks  were  less 
needed  than  ever.  They  created  no  new  capital  and  withdrew 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  lent  to  the  government  Gov- 
ernor Snyder,  in  Pennsylvania,  was  forced  to  veto  a  bill  making 
a  wholesale  creati<m  of  new  banks.  Finally,  since,  in  the  absence 
of  a  national  bank,  the  government  had  no  means  of  controlling 
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the  issues^  these  rapidly  increased  to  an  amount  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  requirements,  until  a  suspension  of  specie  payments  and 
hopeless  confusion  of  tlie  currency  became  inevitable.  This  took 
place  in  1814,  and  it  was  Mr.  Gallatin's  opinion,  as  it  must  be 
the  opinion  of  every  financier,  that  if  the  United  States  Bank  had 
been  in  existence  the  suspension  might  have  been  delayed  for  a 
considerable  time,  while  the  terrible  disorganization  of  the  whole 
^^tem  of  internal  exchanges,  by  which  the  government  was  very 
nearly  brought  tertTSlanS^auiI,  need  not  have  taken  place  at  all.' 
Had  Congress  been  more  tractable,  something  might  perhaps 
have  been  done  to  alleviate  the  situation ;  but  the  Senate  was 
utterly  beyond  control,  and  the  House  was  becoming  almost 
equally  perverse.  The  expedient  adopted  by  government  fifty , 
yean  later  in  the  face  of  similar  difficulties,  even  had  it  been 
now  thought  of,  would  have  had  little  chance  of  general  accept- 
ance. Mr.  Gallatin  could  get  no  action  from  Congress.  His 
tax  iHllsof  the  preceding  session  had  been  postponed  on  the 
undentanding  that  th^  should  be  adc^ted  before  the  1st  Janu- 
ary, 1818 ;  but,  meanwhile,  experience  proved  that  these  bills, 
violeot  as  they  had  at  fint  been  thought,  were  quite  unequal  to 
the  occasion,  and  that  mudi  stronger  measures  were  needed. 
The  five  millions  whidi  had  luckily  fidlen  in,  owing  to  the 
enormous  British  shipments  after  war  was  declared,  helped  to 
tide  the  Treasury  over  its  immediate  difficulties,  but  it  helped 
also  to  encourage  the  inaction  of  Congress.  Mr.  Cheves  did  not 
contribute  to  smooth  the  path  of  the  Treasury.  He  wished 
to  force  Congress  to  raise  revenue  by  abandoning  the  non-im- 
portation aystem,  which  was  still  maintained  as  a  coercive  meaa- 
ure  agiinst  Great  Britain;  this  was  also  Mr.  Gallatin's  wish, 
but  Congress  refused  its  oonsent  Meanwhile,  the  tax  bills  were 
antoQcbed.  Month  after  month  passed,  and  still  nothing  was  f 
done  until  the  sesskm  cksed  on  Mardi  3, 1813,  when,  since  it^^ 
was  Quivenally  coooeded  that  these  bills  must  be  taken  up,  an 
extra  semon  in  May  for  this  express  purpose  became  necessary. 
All  Congress  would  do,  meanwhile,  was  to  authorize  loans,  the 
favorite  resooroe  of  incompetent  financiers. 

>  8m  OallaUn's  WriUngt,  iU.  28S,  ff. 
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Many  years  later^  Iklr.  Jonathan  Roberts^  who  Iiad  been  a 
member  of  this  Congress,  writing  to  Mr.  Gallatin  in  the  garm- 
lity  of  age,  recalled  his  recollections  of  the  war.  The  letter  is 
diU«l  December  17,  1847,  and  seems  to  have  been  merely  a 
spontaneoos  expression  of  old  feelings.  ^  When  it  was  first  my 
fortune  to  have  met  you/'  he  wrote,  ^  I  found  you  to  be  a  ripe 
and  experienced  statesman,  possessed  of  the  afiectionate  confidence 
of  the  most  eminent  and  wisest  among  your  compeers.  You 
were  only  about  ten  years  my  senior,  but  immeasurably  advanced 
above  me  in  capacity  for  usefulness  for  that  small  disparity  in 
years.  In  a  very  early  period  of  our  intercourse  you  gave  me 
prooft  of  your  confidence,  of  which  I  felt  myself  not  unworthy, 
but  which  I  had  not  been  taught  to  look  for  from  one  who  had 
80  long  mixed  in  state  affiiirs.  •  •  .  While  I  witnessed  an  admi- 
ration of  your  diaracter  among  enlightened  and  liberal  minds^ 
abundant  evidences  were  not  wanting  of  envy,  jealousy,  and  even 
hatred*  My  sympathies  were  enlisted  in  your  &vor,  and  my 
indignation  was  roused  in  witnessing  ebullitions  of  these  detest- 
able passions.  You  stood  the  friend  of  peace  in  the  crisis  pend- 
ing the  last  war,-— an  attitude  that  called  for  the  exercise  of 
higher  moral  narve  than  the  opposite  position ;  while  our 
friends  Madison  and  Maoon,  feeling  with  you,  each  in  your 
places,  fulfilled  civeiy  duty  with  the  honest  purpose  to  seek  for 
peace  as  the  olgect  th^  most  desired. 

^'You  can  hardly  fail  to  remember  how  Mr.  Cheves  acted 
towards  you  as  diairman  of  Ways  and  Means,  and  how  Colonel 
Johnson  baffled  every  efibrt  to  report  the  tax  bills.  These  men, 
too,  gave  their  votes  for  an  extravagant  loan  bill,  which  probably 
[no]  man  could  have  raised,  even  <«  the  predicate  of  adequate 
taxes.  At  your  suggestion  I  hastened  to  visit  Governor  Snyder^ 
to  give  him  your  views  of  what  would  be  the  eflbct  of  the  meas- 
ure of  the  f<Nly-one  new  banks  on  the  prospects  of  raising  loans. 
On  meeting  him  I  found  he  had  negatived  the  bank  bill,  and  it 
only  remained  for  me  to  leave  with  him  the  views  you  had 
duurged  me  with." 

Mr.  Gallatin's  annual  report  in  Novemb^,  1812,  had  been 
reticent  in  tone,  perhaps  beoause  he  was  unwilling  to  discoun^re, 
and  yet  had  nothing  encouraging  to  say.    He  simply  gave  the 
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condition  of  the  Treasury  and  announced  tliat  a  loan  of  twenty 
millions  would  be  required.  Congress  authorized  a  loan  of  six- 
teen millions  and  the  issue  of  five  millions  in  Treasury  notes ;  it 
would  do  no  more ;  every  other  plan  or  suggestion  of  Mr.  Gral- 
latin  or  of  the  President  was  defeated  or  ignored. 

Such  was  the  situation  when  Congress  adjourned  on  the  4th 
Mareh^  1813.  Mr.  Gallatin  tlien  opened  his  loan.  The  Treas- 
ury was  nearly  exhausted ;  so  nearly  that  on  the  Ist  April  it  was 
absolutely  empty,  and  must  have  ceased  to  meet  the  requisitions 
of  the  War  and  Navy  Departments;  the  Federalists  were  in 
high  hope  that  the  loan  would  &Sl  and  government  fall  to 
pieces,  and  they  made  the  most  active  ^orts  to  force  tliis  result 
The  crisis  was  serious,  and  it  was  in  this  emergenqr  that  Mr. 
John  Jacob  Astor  rendered  to  Mr.  Gallatin  and  to  the  country 
essential  aid;  by  his  assistance  Mr*  Gallatin  was  enabled  to 
make  his  terms  with  Mr*  Parish  and  Mr.  Girard,  and  thus  three 
foreigners  by  birth,  Mr.  Gallatin  himself  being  of  fordgn  birth, 
saved  the  United  States  government  for  the  time  from  bank- 
ruptcy, and  perhaps  from  evils  far  more  fatal ;  so,  at  least,  the 
FedoalistB  thought,  and  they  l<Hig  vented  their  wrath  against 
these  foreigners,  as  tbqr  cdled  them,  for  an  act  which  \vas 
certainly  a  somewhat  bitter  satire  upon  American  patriotism. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  Russian  minister,  DasohkoS^  commu- 
nicated to  the  Secretary  of  State  an  ofler  of  mediation  on  tlie 
part  of  the  Emperor.  His  note  bore  date  the  8th  March,  and 
in  the  situation  of  our  government  not  only  towards  that  of 
Rosna,  but  towards  the  peace  party  at  home,  it  had  the  gravest 
significance.  There  coold  be  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the 
offered  mediation,  bat  there  might  be  a  qoestioa  whether  it  were 
best  to  accept  it  before  hearing  from  England.  To  show  over^ 
eigemees  for  peace  woaM  weaken  our  positkm  abroad;  bnt  the 
position  abroad  was  of  len  oonieqoence  than  onkm  at  home,  and 
slnggishneas  in-meeting  peace  propositioos  woqjd  stimulate  every 
domestic  fiustion.  The  President  derided  not  to  wait,  but  to  send 
commissioners  at  onoe.  Mr.  Gallatin  had  now,  fay  the  end  of 
^larch,  disposed  of  his  loan ;  he  could  carily  arrange  the  aflSiirs 
of  his  Department  so  as  to  admit  of  his  absence,  and  he  requested 
the  President  to  let  him  go  to  Russia. 
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So  many  and  so  complicated  are  the  infiaenoes  which  mast 
have  acted  upon  Mn  Gallatin's  mind  to  produce  this  decision^ 
that  thqr  are  hardly  to  be  set  forth  with  any  certainty  of  meas- 
uring their  precise  relative  weight ;  yet  there  can  be  little  possi- 
bility of  error  in  assuming,  as  the  most  powerful,  the  conviction 
which  had  long  weighed  upon  his  mind  that  his  usefuhiess  in 
his  present  podtion  was  exhausted,  and  that  Congress  would  do 
better,  at  least  for  a  time,  without  him.  So  accustomed  had 
i  Congress  become  to  throwing  upon  him  the  burden  and  the 
blame  of  every  measure,  that  nothing  short  of  his  retirement 
would  break  the  spdl  which  bound  them,  and  so  ineradicable 
were  the  enmities  which  neutralised  all  bis  eflforts,  that  only  his 
self-eflBioement  could  extinguish  them.  This  he  had  long  known, 
but  the  President's  wishes  had  tied  his  bauds.  He  could  not 
desert 'the  President  or  the  country  if  his  services  w»e  needed ; 
but  the  mtuation  had  now  become  such  as  to  create  a  serious 
doubt  whether  his  services  were  not  really  more  necessary 
abroad  than  at  home.  A  year  not  yet  quite  elq»ed  had  already 
brouj^t  the  ootintiy  into  a  pontion  grave  in  the  extreme;  financial 
collapse  and  domestio  treason  were  becomii^  mere  questioi^  of 
lame;  another  campaign  was  inevitable,  and  it  might  fairiy  be 
reckoned  that,  if  this  were  not  aocoessfol,  saoqess  was  out  of  tmr 
power;  djplomaqr,  therefore,  had  beoon>e  the  most  inaportant 
.  point  of  action  next  to  service  in  the  field,  and  in  diplomac\' 
Mr.  Gallatin  natarally  felt  that  he  had  a  brilliant  future  before 
him:  Here  be  would  escape  from  all  his  old  difficulties  and 
enmities;  to  £urope  the  BmTths,  BuaniBS,  Gileses,  aiid  Leibs 
wobU  hardly  care  to  follow  him.  The  past  was  a  failure;  he 
might  fling  it  away,  and  still  rescne  his  coantry  and  himself  by 
this  diange  of  career. 

— MrrOallatin  grew  more  and  more  alent  with  age  and  ex- 
perience; he  never  complained,  and  never  said  what  was  calcu- 
lated to  wound ;  hot  he  had  now  stood  for  five  years  in  a  position 
inconsistent  with  his  principles  and  grating  to  his  feelings.  In 
deciding  to  go  to  St  Petersburg  he  was  well  aware  that  he 
woold  be  charged  with  having  deserted  his  post,  and  chaiged  by 
the  same  men  who  for  four  years  had  made  it  impoemble  for  him 
to  perform  the  duties  of  that  post,  and  who  still  presented  an 
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impenetrable  barrier  to  every  attempt  on  his  part  at  efficient 
administration.  It  is  probably  true  that  Mr.  Grallatin  himself 
hoped  not  to  return  to  the  Treasury ;  if  he  returned  at  all,  he 
would  have  preferred  the  dignified  ease  of  the  State  Department; 
but  these  points  he  did  not  and  would  not  attempt  to  settle  in 
advance ;  he  left;  it  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Madison  to 
decide  for  the  public  interest  what  disposition  to  make  of  his 
services.  There  were  two  obvious  contingencies;  the  one,  in 
case  the  Senate  should  insist  upon  his  resignation  as  Secretary^ 
and,  to  obtain  this,  rgect  his  nomination  as  eomnussioner;  the 
other,  the  case  of  diplomatic  delays  that  might  prevent  his 
return  and  compel  tiie  President  to  fill  his  vacant  place:  ^Mr. 
Bayard  asked  me,''  wrote  Mr.  Dallas  in  the  following  Feb- 
ruary, ^wh^er  you  had  reflected  upon  the  first  event  as  a 
probable  one,  and  yon  merely  smiled  when  I  rqwUied  his 
question  to  you."  Mr.  Dallas  seems  to  have  felt  a  little  irri- 
tation at  this  reticence,  but  ft  sadder  smile  than  Gallatin's 
can  hardly  be  imagined  even  among  the  Adminisiration  in 
these  trying  times,  although  it  may  have  been  brightened  by 
a  touch  of  humor  at  the  thought  how  readily  the  Senate 
would  fall  into  that  agreeable  occupation,  and  how  willingly 
he  would  throw  opon  them  that  responsibility.  In  any  case 
it  was  not  for  him  to  direct  the  Presklenfs  action;  Mr.  Madi- 
son himself  cocdd  alone  be  the  judge  of  what  the  oocasicm 
required. 

Of  ooune  it  was  fully  in  Mr.  Madison's  power  to  retain  Mr. 
Gallatin  at  his  poet  He  too  seems,  however,  to  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  advantages  of  sending  him  to  Russia,  and  the 
act  was  carefully  omsidered  and  was  his  own.  In  the  case  of 
negotiatkms  taldng  place,  America  afforded  no  negotiator  com- 
parable to  Gallatin ;  if  he  were  willing  to  go,  his  presence  would 
be  invaluable. 

With  Mr.  Gallatin  it  was  at  last  decided  to  associate  Mr. 
Bayard,  of  Delaware,  so  that  the  mission  finally  consisted  of 
Gallatin,  J.  Qi.  Adams^  then  Minister  to  St  Petenbuig,  and 
James  A.  Bayard.  Of  coarse  the  most  rapid  action  was  neces- 
sary;  Mr.  Bayard's  i^pointment  was  only  dedded  on  the  6th 
April,  and  Mr.  Monroe  then  expected  the  vessel  to  sail  with  Mr. 
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Gallatin  within  a  fortnight  Fortunately^  the  neoeseaiy  business 
of  the  Treasury  was  well  in  hand.  On  the  17tli  April,  Mr. 
Grallatin  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the 
Navy,  giving  a  general  view  of  the  fiscal  situation  for  the  year 
and  r^ulating  the  drafts  which  these  two  Departments  might 
make  upon  the  Treasury,  to  the  amount,  namely,  of  $17,820,000, 
to  January  1,  1814.  The  tax  bills  were  ready  for  Congress 
to  act  upon;  a  draft  for  a  new  bank  charter  was  prepared  and 
left  behind ;  every  contingency,  as  far  as  possible,  was  provided 
for.  Mrs.  Gallatin  and  the  younger  children  were  to  pass  their 
summer  as  usual  in  New  York,  while  the  ddfflt  won,  Jam^y, 
accompanied  his  &ther  as  private  secretary. 

Before  dosii^  this  part  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  histoiy  and  turning 
to  the  new  career  which  was  to  occupy  nearly  all  his  thoughts 
for  axieea  years  to  come,  the  results  of  his  suddoi  de^Auture 
upon  OongresB  and  upon  the  Treasury  shall  be  briefly  told. 
Another  extract  from  the  letter  of  Jonathan  Roberts  already 
quoted  will  furnish  an  idea  of  the  immediate  efieot  of  Mr.  Gal 
ktin's  absence.  He  sailed  on  May  9,  and  Ooogress  met  on  May 
23.    Mr. Boberts proceeds: 

''At  the  called  aession  in  May  following  yon  had  left  the  seat 
of  government  on  the  missioD  of  peace.  I  soon  found,  however, 
that  yoa  left  nothing  undone  that  made  your  presence  necessary 
to  forward  the  vital  measure  of  adequate  taxation.  Yon  promptly 
leqKmded  to  a  call  early  made  for  a  scheme  of  revenue  that  yon 
deemed  to  embrace  every  item  that  could  justify  a  levy  and  col- 
lection. This  was  abundantly  confirmed  by  'Mr.  Eppes's  subse- 
quent trial  of  watch-tax,  &o.  Mr.  R  was  now  made  chairman 
of  Ways  and  Means,  but  oouU  not  attend  the  committee  finom  ill 
health,  whidi  both  Dr.  Bibb  and  myself  thoo^t  fortunate  for  the 
early  attainment  of  the  dbjed  of  the  aenioo.  To  almost  every 
item  in  your  reported  list  olgectiona  were  felt  in  the  committee. 
Bibb  himself  disrelished  a  direct  tax,  but  could  not  deny  its  in- 
dispensable necessity.  It  was  aoon  found  there  was  no  alterna- 
tive. No  new  project  could  be  devi8ed,and  you  were  not  present 
to  be  worried  by  calb  for  a  modification.  The  bills  were  re- 
ported ;  no  opening  speedi  was  made,  and  no  debate  provoked. 
Dr.  Bibb  conducted  the  deliberations  with  suooessful  address, 
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but  I  then  felt  that  your  absence  placed  the  tourniquet  on  Con- 
gress. HsLying  finished  your  duties  at  home,  you  accepted  the 
place  in  whidi  you  hoped  to  be  most  useful.  .  .  .  Your_real 
friends  felt  the  vacancy  made  by  your  absence,  and  hoped  for 
and  would  have  hailed  your  return  to  our  home  councils  as  a 
joyful  event  Your  place  never  has  been,  nor,  I  believe,  never 
will  Jbe  filled.'' 

Before  his  departure  Mr.  Gallatin  wrote  three  or  four  letters, 
which  contain  parting  suggestions  that^  for  his  calm  temper,  ex- 
press unusual  feeling.  One  of  these  was  to  Mr.  Monroe,  dated 
the  day  before  he  sailed,  to  dissuade  him  from  pushing  the  mili- 
tary occupation  of  Florida,  for  fear  of  a  war  with  Spain,  that 
would  8tUl  more  exasperate  the  Northern  States.  ''You  will 
pardon  the  freedom  with  which,  on  the  eve  of  parting  with  you, 
I  speak  on  this  subject  It  is  intended  as  a  general  caution  whidi 
I  ^nk  important,  because  I  know  and  see  every  day  the  extent 
of  geographical  feeling  and  the  neoessify  of  prudence,  if  we  mean 
to  preserve  and  invigorate  the  Union.'' 

The  letter  to  his  brother-in-law,  James  W.  Nicholson,  explains 
the  motives  that  influenced  him,  at  least  in  part  General  Arm- 
strong had  been  at  his  old  proctioos  during  the  short  three 
months  he  had  controlled  the  War  Department  The  National 
Intelligencer  for  April  16  had  contained  the  announcement  that 
William  Duane  was  appointed  Adjutant-Genend  in  the  United 
States  army.  All  the  love  and  esteem  whidi  ^Ir.  Gallatin  felt 
then  and  ever  continued  to  feel  for  Mr.  Madiscm  could  not  over- 
come the  disgust  with  which  this  last  blow  was  received. 


OALLATOr  TO  BADOLLR. 

Pbxuldelfbia,  May  (,  1818. 
Dear  Friend, —  •  •  .  The  neiirspapen  will  have  informed 
you  of  my  mission  to  Russia.  WheUier  we  will  succeed  or  not 
depends  on  circumstances  not  under  any  man's  control  But  on 
mature  reflection,  having  provided  all  the  funds  for  the  service 
of  this  year,  and  having  nothing -to  do  but  current  business 
during  the  remainder,  I  have  believed  that  I  could  be  nowhere 
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more  usefullj  employed  than  in  this  negotiation.  I  hope  that 
my  absence  will  be  veiy  short,  and  leave  all  my  family  behind, 
James  excepted. 

EiVer  yooTB. 

GALLATIN  TO  JAMBS  W.  HIOHOLSON. 

Pbiladblphia,  6th  May,  181 S. 
Dear  Sir, — Yoa  have  heard  by  the  papen  of  my  intended 
mission  to  Bossia;  but  I  have  delayed  to  the  last  moment  writ- 
ing to  yon.  Having  provided  all  the  funds  for  this  year's  service, 
and  none  but  cunent  business  to  attend  to  during  its  remainder, 
I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  I  could  in  no  other  manner  be  more 
nsefully  emplojred  for  the  presoit  than  on  the  negotiation  of  a 
peace.  Peace,  at  all  times  desirable,  is  mudi  more  so  for  two 
reasons:  1.  The  great  incapadty  for  oondnctinfr  the  war,  whidi 
is  thereby  much  leas  efficient  and  infinitely  more  expensive  than 
it  ought  to  have  been.  2.  The  want  c€  union,  or  rather  open 
hostility  to  the  war  and  to  the  Union,  whidi,  howevdr  disgnKse- 
ful  to  the  parties  concerned,  and  to  the  natiooal  duuvcter,  is  not 
less  formidable  and  in  its  consequences  of  the  most  dangerous 
tendency.  But  in  addition  tp  those  considenitioDS  I  believe  that 
the  present  opportunity  affords  a  better  diance  to  make  an  honor" 
able  peace  than  we  have  any  right  hereafter  to  expect.  Eng- 
land must  beHoiroua  ti  this  critical  moment  to  have  it  in  her 
power  to  apply  her  whole  force  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and 
the  mediation  of  Russia  saves  her  pride;  whilst  both  die  per- 
sonal feelings  of  tlie  sovereign,  a  common  interest  on  all  neutral 
questions,  and  other  considemtions  of  geaerml  policy,  give  us  the 
best  pledge  that  a  nation  can  obtain  that  the  mediator  will  sup- 
port the  cause  of  justice  and  of  the  law  of  natkna.  Finally, 
provided  we  can  obtain  security  with  respect  to  impressmentB, 
peace  will  give  us  everything  we  want.  Taught  by  experience, 
we  will  apply  a  part  of  our  resources  to  such  naval  prepaimtions 
and  oiganiation  of  the  public  force  as  will  within  less  than  five 
years  phKK  us  in  a  commanding  situation.  This  we  cannot  efiect 
pending  the  war,  and  if  this  continues  any  length  <£  time  it  will 
leave  the  United  States  so  exhausted  that  they  will  not  effisct  the 
same  objects  witliin  the  same  period  nor  without  oppressive  taxa- 
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tion.  To  keep  down  the  Tory  faction  at  home  and  ultimately  to 
secure  in  an  effectual  manner  our  national  rights  against  Eng- 
land, peace  is  equally  necessary.  The  Essex-Junto  men  and 
other  high-toned  Federalists  of  course  fear  it  more  than  any 
other  event,  as  they  are  well  aware  that  a  continuation  of  the  war 
must  necessarily  place  government  in  their  hands  before  the  end 
of  four  years. 

Whether,  however,  we  will  succeed  in  making  peace  is  another 
question,  which  depends  on  events  not  under  our  control.  So 
far  as  relates  to  mj^self,  I  am  well  aware  that  my  going  to  Russia 
will  most  probably  terminate  in  the  appointmoit  of  another 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  in  my  returning  to  private  life. 
If  I  shall  have  succeeded  in  making  peace,  I  will  be  perfectly 
satisfied;  and,  at  all  events,  I  will  acknowledge  to  you  that 
Duane's  last  appointment  has  disgusted  me  so  fiur  as  to  make  me 
desirous  of  not  being  any  longer  associated  with  those  who  have 
appointed  him.  •  •  • 

The  departure  of  Mr.  Gallatin  to  Europe  did  not,  however,  at 
once  close  his  career  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  it  was  not 
until  a  year  later,  on  the  9th  February,  1814,  that  he  ceased' to 
hold  that  office.  Meanwhile,  the  Senate  had  exercised  in  its  fiill 
extent  that  unrestrained  liberty  of  perKmal  attack  whidi  Mr. 
Gallatin  had  so  contemptuously  left  to  them.  By  a  vote  of  20 
to  14  they  rejected  his  nomination  to  Russia,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  inconsistent  with  his  station  in  the  Treasury.  Their  true 
motive  is  not  a  matter  of  mudi  importance;  the  oldest  and  wisest 
politidans  are  most  apt  to  warn  their  younger  associates  not  to 
search  for  the  motives  of  public  men,  and  this  Christian  precept 
rests  on  the  general  fiict  that  human  nature  often,  and  nowhere 
oftener  than  in  politics,  opens  into  abysses  of  baaenen  only  to  be 
measured  by  baseness  eqiudly  profound.  The  doctrine  that  the 
post  of  Secretary  i^iis  incompatible  with  that  of  trea^  commis- 
skmer  was  certainly  new  and  astonishing  as  coming  from  a  body 
whidi  had  twice  confirmed  the  nomination  of  the  Chief  Justice 
to  an  identical  situation ;  but,  apart  from  its  inconsistency,  the 
new  rule  was  wise  and  the  result  good.  Periiaps,  however.  Sen- 
ators would  have  shown  morQ  dignity  in  not  proclaiming  quite 
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80  loudlj  their  eagerness  to  confirm  Mr.  Gallatin  if  be  ooold  be 
foroed  to  leave  the  Treasurj. 
The  following  letters  tell  the  stoiy  in  all  its  nakedness : 


MONBOE  TO  JEFFERSON. 

Wabhutotov,  June  28, 1818. 

Dbab  SiBy — ^From  the  date  of  mj  last  letter  to  yon,  the 
President  has  been  ill  of  a  bilious  fever,  of  that  kind  called 
the  remittent.  It  has  perhaps  never  left  him,  even  for  an  hoar, 
and  occasionally  the  symptoms  have  been  unfiivorable.  This  is, 
I  think,  the  fifteenth  day.  Elgey,  of  this  place,  and  ^oaff,  of 
Annapolis,  with  Dr.  Tucker,  attend  him.  Thqr  think  he  will 
recover.  The  first  moitioned  I  have  jost  seen,  who  reports  that 
he  had  a  good  night,  and  is  in  a  state  to  take  the  bark,  which, 
indeed,  he  has  done  on  his  best  daj  for  nearly  a  week.  I  shall 
see  him  before  I  seal  this,  and  note  any  diange,  shoald  there  be 
any,  from  the  above  statement 

The  EederalistB,  aided  by  the  malcontentB,  have  done  and  are 
d<Hng  all  the  miadiief  they  can.  The  nominations  to  Boasia 
and  Sweden  (the  latter  made  on  an  intimatioD  Aat  the  Crown 
Prince  would  contribute  his  good  oflices  to  promote  peace  on  fair 
conditions)  thqr  have  embarrassed  to  the  utmost  of  their  power. 
The  active  partisans  are  King,  Giles,  and  (as  req>eolB  the  first 
nomination)  Smith.  Leib,  German,  and  Gilman  are  habitually 
in  that  interest,  active,  but  u^ul  to  their  party  by  their  votes 
only.  The  two  members  from  Louisiana,  GaiUiard,  Stone,  An- 
denoD,  and  Bledsoe  are  added  to  that  corps  oo  these  questions. 
Thqr  have  carried  a  vote^  20  to  14,  that  the  appobtment  of 
Mr.  Gallatin  to  the  Bussian  mission  is  incompatible  with  his 
station  in  the  Treasury,  and  appointed  a  committee  to  commu- 
nicate the^resolution  to  the  President.  They  have  appointed 
another  committee  to  confer  with  him  oo  the  nomination  to 
Sweden.  The  object  is  to  usurp  the  executive  power  in  the 
hands  of  a  faction  in  the  Senate.  To  this  several  mentioned 
are  not  parties,  particularly  the  four  last  A  committee  of  the 
Senate  ou^t  to  confer  with  a  committee  of  the  President  through 
a  head  of  a  Department,  and  not  with  the  CSiief  Magistrate;  for 
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in  the  latter  case  a  oommittee  of  that  House  is  equal  to  the 
Executive*  To  break  this  measure,  and  relieve  the  President 
from  the  pressure,  at  a  time  when  so  little  able  to  bear  it,  indeed 
when  no  pressure  whatever  should  be  made  on  him^  I  wrote  the 
committee  on  the  nomination  to  Sweden^  that  I  was  instructed 
bj  him  to  meet  them,  to  yield  all  die  information  they  might 
desire  of  the  Executive.  They  declined  the  interi'^iew.  I  had 
intended  to  pursue  the  same  course  respecting  the  other  nomi- 
nation had  I  succeeded  in  this.  Failing,  I  have  declined.  The 
result  is  withheld  from  the  President.  These  men  have  b^un 
to  make  calculations  and  plans  founded  on  the  presumed  death 
of  the  President  and  Vice-Piresident,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
to  mc  that  Giles  is  thought  of  to  take  the  place  of  President  of 
the  BeaoBte  as  soon  as  the  Vice-President  withdraws. 

General  Dearborn  is  dangerously  ill,  and  General  Lewis 
doing  little.  Hampton  has  gone  on  to  that  quarter,  but  I  fear 
an  inactive  command*  General  Wilkinson  is  expected  sooni 
but  I  do  not  know  what  station  will  be  assigned  him.  The 
idea  of  a  commander-in-chief  is  in  circulation,  proceeding  from 
the  War  Department,  as  I  have  reason  to  believe.  If  so^  it  will 
probably  take  a  more  dedsive  form  when  things  are  prepared 
for  it  A  security  for  his^  the  Secretary's,  advancement  to  that 
station  is,  I  presome,  the  preparation  desired. 

Your  friend. 

I  have  seen  the  Prerident,  and  found  him  in  the  state  repre- 
sented by  Dr.  Elgey. 

THX  SBCRKTABT  OF  BTATX  TO  THB  AMERICAN  COMMISSIOKERS. 

DsPABTiffsirT  or  Statb,  Sth  Avgatt,  1818. 
GEKTUOiEKy— I  am  very  sorry  to  be  under  the  necessity  of 
communicating  to  yon  an  event  of  whidi  there  was  no  anticipa- 
tion when  yoa  left  the  United  States.  The  event  to  which  I 
allude  is  the  rejection  by  the  Senate  of  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Gallatin,  on  the  idea  that  his  mission  to  Russia  was  incompatible 
with  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  After  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Jay,  when  Chief  Justice  <£  the  United  States,  by 
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President  Washington,  and  of  Mr.  Ellsworth,  when  holding  the 
same  office,  bj  President  Adams,  by  which  a  member  of  a  sepa- 
rate branch  of  the  government  was  brought  into  an  office  under 
the  Executive,  and  after  the  sanction  given  in  practice  as  well  as 
by  law  to  the  appointment  of  persons  during  the  absence  of  a 
head  of  a  Department  to  perform  its  duties,  it  was  presumed  that 
there  would  not  be  any  serious  or  substantial  objection  to  the 
employment  in  a  similar  service,  for  a  short  term  and  especial 
occasion,  of  a  member  of  the  Administration  itself.  Although 
this  nomination  was  opposed  in  the  Senate  as  soon  as  it  was 
acted  on,  yet  it  was  not  believed  that  it  would  be  rgected  until 
the  vote  was  taken.  At  an  early  stage  the  President  was  called 
on  by  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  to  state  whether  Mr.  Gallatin 
retained  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and,  in  case  he 
did,  who  performed  the  duties  d  that  Department  in  his  absence. 
The  President  replied  that  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
was  not  vacated  by  Mr.  Gallatin's  appointment  to  Russia,  and 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  performed  its  dudes  in  his,  Mr. 
Gallatin's,  absence.  'After  this  reply,  which  was  given  in  con- 
formity with  the  President's  own  views  of  the  subject,  and  with 
those  of  Mr.  Gallatin  when  he  left  the  United  States,  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  Pk«Bklent|  without  departing  from  his  ideas  of 
]>ropriefy  in  both  reBpetito,  to  have  removed  Mr.  Gallatin  from 
the  Treasuiy  to  secure  the  confirmation  of  his  nomination  to 
Rusria.  It  would  have  been  still  more  improper  to  have  taken 
that  stq>  after  the  rgecdoo  of  the  nomination.  The  President 
resolved,  therefore,  to  leave  the  mission  on  the  footing  on  whidi 
it  was  placed  by  the  vote  of  the  Senate  by  whidi  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Bayard  was  confirmed.  Whatever  has 
been  done  jointly  under  the  commission  givoi  to  the  three  conn 
miasionerB  by  the  President  when  you  left  the  United  States  in 
compliance  with  your  instmotioos^  will  not  be  affected  fay  this 
event. 

MOKROX  TO  QALLATIK. 

WASHiveroir,  Sth  Aogntl,  1818. 
Dear  Sir,— To  the  c^dal  communications  whidi  you  will 
recei\*e  with  this  I  have  little  to  add.    Indeed,  as  I  know  that 
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the  President  intends  to  communicate  ix>  you  in  a  private  letter  all 
the  details  which  could  not  be  included  in  a  public  one^  I  should 
not  write  you  this  except  that  I  could  not  permit  Mr.  Wyer  to  sail 
without  bearing  this  testimony  of  my  good  wishes  towards  you. 

The  Senate  has  got  into  a  strange  and  most  embarrassing  situa- 
tion, of  which  the  rejection  of  your  nomination  and  of  that  of 
Mr.  Buasell  are  proofs ;  many  others  were  afforded  during  the 
session.  The  attempt  to  control  the  Preadent,  or  at  least  to  in- 
fluence his  conduct  by  a  committee  of  the  Senate  authorized  to 
confer  with  him,  thereby  placing  a  committee  on  a  footing  with 
the  Chief  Magistrate  and  without  limitation  as  to  what  it  might 
say  or  demand,  was  a  very  extraordinary  measure.  It  was  the 
more  embarrassing  as  the  occurrence  took  place  at  a  time  when 
the  President  was  confined  with  a  bilious  fever  which  endangered 
his  life.  The  pressure  gave  him,  as  you  will  readily  conceive, 
the  greatest  concern,  more  particularly  the  rgection  of  your  nom- 
ination and  (he  question  whidigrewoutof  it,  your  removal  from 
the  Treasury  to  secure  yoor  confirmation  in  the  mission  to  Russia. 
Among  the  objections  to  that  st^  the  sentiments  of  those  friends 
who  supported  your  nomination  were  entitled  to  and  had  great 
weight  Th^  thought  that  your  removal  from  the  Treasury 
would  operate  as  a  sanction  to  the  conduct  of  your  opponents  and 
a  censure  on  themselves.  Other  objections  were  strong,  but  this 
was  eondottve. 

I  presume  that  the  business  on  which  you  and  Mr.  Bayard  lefl 
this  country  is  settled  by  this  time,  or  idll  be  before  you  receive 
this  letter.  If  Great  Britain  accepted  the  mediation  with  a  sin- 
cere desire  to  make  peace,  the  treaty  would  have  been  soon  con- 
duded.  If  she  rgeoted  it,  a  very  short  time  would  have  enabled 
you  to  ooodiide  a  treaty  of  commeroe  with  Russia.  So  that  in 
either  event  we  expect  soon  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  here. 
With  great  respect  and  esteem,  I  am,  Ac 


MBS.  MADUOir  TO  MRS.  GALLATIN. 

29Ui  Jalj,  181S. 

.  •  .  Ton  have  heard  no  doubt  of  the  illness  of  my  husband, 
but  can  have  no  idea  of  its  extent  and  the  despair  in  which  I 
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attended  his  bed  for  nearly  five  weeks.  Even  now  I  watch  over 
him  as  I  wonld  an  infant,  so  precarious  is  his  convalescence. 
Added  to  this  are  the  disappointments  and  vexations  hei^>ed 
upon  him  by  party  spirit.  Nothing,  however,  has  borne  so  hard 
as  the  conduct  of  the  Senate  in  r^ard  to  Mr.  Gallatin.  Mr. 
Astor  will  tell  you  many  particulars  that  I  ought  not  to  write,  of 
the  desertion  of  some  whose  support  we  had  a  right  to  expect, 
and  of  the  manoeuvring  of  others  always  hostile  to  superior  merit. 
We  console  ourselves  with  the  hope  of  its  terminating  boUi  in 
the  public  good  and  Mr.  Gallatin's  honorable  triumph.  •  •  • 


A.  i4  DALLAS  TO  MBS.  OALLATUT. 

22dJalj,1818. 

Mt  dear  Madam,— Our  friend  Mr.  Macon  has  just  written 
to  me  that  Mr.  Gallatin's  nomination  has  been  rejected  by  a 
minority  of  one  vote.  I  find  from  another  quarter  that  Mr. 
Andenon  and  Mr.  Stone  voted  against  it 

I  did  not  dioose  to  tease  you  with  the  agitation  of  the  subject 
iHiile  I  was  at  Washington.  The  question  tamed  upon  this ; 
if  Mr.  Madison  would  declare  the  Seerotaiy's  office  vacant,  the 
Senate  would  confirm  the  nomination ;  but  be  firmly  refused  to 
do  so.  The  Federalists  wm  very  busy  on  the  occasion ;  but  the 
malcontent  junto  of  aelf-iityled  Bepoblicans  were  wane;  and 
Armstmng,-— be  was  the  devil  from  the  beginnings  is  now,  and 
ever  will  be.  In  short,  every  art  has  been  employed  to  defeat 
the  mimon,  to  ruin  the  Administntion,  and  to  depreciate  Mr. 
Galbtin.  In  the  last  object  the  host  of  Ul-assorted  enemies  will 
fiul|  bat  the  political  mischief  that  has  been  done  and  will  be 
done  k  inoalcalable.  •  •  • 


J.  J.  ASTOK  TO  aALLATIH. 

Kxw  ToaK,  9Ui  Augutt,  1818. 
Dbab  Sib, — Hj  this  opportunity  you  will  receive  an  account 
of  the  strange,  if  not  wicked,  proceedings  of  the  Senate.    The 
Plresident  has  been  led  astimy  by  some  of  its  memben  In  the  be- 
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lief  of  a  majority  in  favor  of  the  nomination  and  retaining  you 
at  same  time  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  made  this  a  point 
on  which  tliey  splits  I  came  to  Washington  some  few  days  after 
the  rgection  had  passed.  It  was  well  understood  tliat  if  he 
would  re-nominate  with  an  understanding  to  appoint  another 
Secretary,  the  nomination  should  be  confirmed.  It  was  evident 
that  he  \vas  much  at  a  loss ;  what  from  personal  attachment  to 
yon,  not  knowing  what  might  be  your  wish  and  your  feelings, 
and  what  in  the  difference  of  opinion  of  your  own  friends,  to- 
gether with  a  natural  dislike  to  yield  to  the  Senate,  he  was  in 
great  perplexity  and  hesitation.  My  decided  opinion  was  to  have 
a  nomination  made,  for,  from  a  letter  which  you  wrote  to  Mr. 
Worthingtoo,  I  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  you  contemplated 
what  would  likely  happen  in  the  Senate;  but  many  of  your 
friends  being  entirely  unacquainted  with  your  ideas  on  this  sub- 
ject, there  was  a  difierence  of  opinion  between  theuL  I  advised 
Mr.  W.  to  tell  Mr.  Madison  that  he  had  sudi  a  letter  from  you, 
and  to  make  it  known  to  your  ftiends,  which  if  he  had  done  in 
time,  I  believe  the  President  would  not  have  made  it  a  point  as 
he  did.  I  mentioned  to  him  of  the  letter,  but  it  was  too  lat^ 
for  he  began  to  believe  tiiat  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  armistice  on 
the  continent  there  would  be  no  negotiation,  and,  not  willing  to 
port  with  yon  or  to  have  you  withdrawn  from  the  Adminis- 
tnition  without  your  own  desire,  be  determined  to  hold  on  as 
he  did.  He  may  be  ri^^t,  but  I  think  I  would  have  done 
otherwise.  He  certainly  suffered  mudi  in  mind  on  your  ac- 
count; but  I  think  I  should  have  let  the  public  good  take 
the  lead.  He  may  have  many  reasons  wludi  I  know  nothing 
of;  your  own  feelings  were  certainly  of  weighty  consideratioii 
with  him.  •  •  • 

I  wonder  that  you  did  not  impart  yoor  ideas  to  some  of 
your  friends;  no  one,  excq>t  Mr.  Worthington,  seemed  to 
know  anything  about  it  I  wish  I  had  known  half  as  mndi, 
and  I  would  have  made  use  of  it  to  effect  Thoo^  I  might 
have  run  risk  to  displease  you,  I  should  have  done  good  to 
the  country,  unless  there  be  no  negotiation,  in  which  case  you 
cannot  return  too  soon.  On  every  account  you  are  wanting  at 
Washington.  •  •  • 
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W.  H.  CRAWFORD  TO  GALLATIN. 

Pasu,  20th  April,  1814. 
Dear  Sir, —  .  .  .  The  French  papers  of  yesterday  state  that 
yoQ  are  added  to  the  oommission  to  treat  at  Gottenboig.  Mr. 
Beaslgr  says  that  Mr.  Adams  is  also  of  the  commission.  I  can- 
not bdieve  that  all  of  ylu  are  to  proceed  to  Gottenburg.  If 
you  are  going,  I  presume  \t  is  in  consequence  of  your  having 
vacated  your  seat  in  the  Gabinet  I  hope  this  conjecture  is  un- 
founded. This  is  the  coui^  which  your  enemies  wished  to  com- 
pel you  to  adopt  I  agree  that  the  treatment  you  have  received 
would  justify  the  measure,  but  whoi  I  know  the  gratification 
which  Messrs.  Griles,  Smith,  and  Leib  will  feel  from  your  resig- 
nation, I  cannot  reconcile  it  to  my  feelings.  All  this  mischief 
has  grown  out  <^  Brent's  mobility  or  his  thiTBt  The  day  before  I 
left  Washington  I  called  ona  numb^of  the  Senaton  and  insisted 
on  the  danger  of  delay  and  uiged  them  to  decide  the  question 
before  they  adjourned.  They  decided  every  embarrassing  ques- 
tion about  4  p Jf .,  when  Mr.  Brent,  as  be  saya.  out  of  complai- 
sance to  Mr.  King,ooiiaented  to  let  the  nomination  stand  over  till 
the  next  day.  They  bad  a  decided  minority,  and  Anderson,  who 
voted  against  them  oo  all  the  embamuBdng  questions,  declared  he 
would  vote  for  the  nomination.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  voted 
against  it  in  the  end.  The  desire  to  get  Mr.  CSheves  into  the 
Treasury  had  some  influence  upon  two  or  threeSenaton^  I  told 
Mr.  Madison  that  he  would  be  pr«sed  on  that  pmnt  .  •  • 


A.  J.  DALLAS  TO  OALLATIK. 

UOk  Fttroarjr,  1814. 
Dear  Sir,— If  you  receive  this  letter  in  'Emcfpe  you  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  hear  fifom  Mr.  GUy  and  Mr.  Bussell  all 
the  public  news  of  this  country;  and  consequently  it  would  be 
an  unneoevaiy  trouble  both  to  you  and  to  me  to  enter  into  a 
written  detail.  Your  absence  has  embarrassed  everybody.  It 
is  a  sutgeot  of  lasting  regret  that  yon  did  not  confide  to  some 
friend  your  wishes  respecting  the  course  to  be  taken  if  the  Sen- 
ate should  refuse  to  confirm  your  nominatioQ  as  minister  while 
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you  retained  the  office  of  Secretary,  or  if  the  business  and  casual- 
ties of  the  mission  should  protract  your  absence  so  long  as  to 
render  it  impracticable  to  keep  the  Treasury  Department  open 
for  you,  Mr.  Bayard  asked  me  whether  you  had  reflected  upon 
the  first  event  as  a  probable  one,  and  you  merely  smiled  when  I 
repeated  his  question  to  you.  However,  the  arrangement  is  now 
made  in  the  best  manner  to  evince  the  President's  attachment 
and  the  public  confidence  by  restoring  you  to  the  mission  when 
it  became  indispensable  to  treat  the  Treasuiy  Department  as 
vacant  I  do  not  believe  that  during  any  part  of  your  public 
life  you  enjoyed  more  general  respect  and  more  valuable  popu- 
larity than  at  the  present  crisis.  Indeed,  your  name  being 
restored  to  the  mission  has  revived  the  hope  of  its  soocess,  vihidi 
failed  when  your  name  was  excluded.  I  look  confidaitly  to 
your  return  witli  additional  claims  to  public  gratitude  and 
honors.  «  •  • 

Lovers  of  historical  detail  may  without  much  difficulty  pick\ 
from  the  wreck  and  ruin  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  administrative  policy  i 
such  fragments  as  8ur\nved  their  originator  and  became  founda*^ 
tion-stones  of  the  ultimate  governmental  system.  Many  suchi 
fragments  there  wei>e,  and  of  the  first  importance,  but  it  is  not  by 
tliem  tliat  Mr.  Grallatin  is  to  be  measured.  No  one  has  ever^ 
seriously  questioned  his  superoninence  among  American  finan- 
ciers. No  one  who  has  any  fiuniliarity  with  the  affiiirs  of  our  ^ 
government  has  failed  to  be  struck  with  the  evidences  of  his  per- 
vading activity  and  his  administrative  skill.  His  methods  were 
simple,  direct,  and  always  economicaL  He  had  little  respect  for 
mere  financial  devices,  and  he  labored  painfully  to  simplify  every 
operation  and  to  render  intelligible  eveiy  detail  d  busmesB.  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  he  ever  made  a  mistake  in  any  of  his 
undertakings,  and  whether  any  work  done  by  him  has  ^er  been 
found  inefficient;  but  it  is  useless  to  catalogue  these  undertakings. 
His  system  was  not  one  of  detached  ideas  or  of  parti-coloral 
design.  As  their  scheme  existed  in  the  minds  of  ilr.  Jeficraoa, 
Mr.  Gallatin,  and  Mr.  Madison, jtjgas^broad  as  society  itself, 
and  aimed  at  providing  for  and  guidingjhe  mora!  and  matoial 
development  of  a  new  era,-^  fresh  taoe  of  men.    IFwas  not  a- 
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mere  dqMrtmental  refcnrm  or  a  mere  treasuij  adminiaCaration 
that  Mr.  Gallatin  ondertook;  it  W9S  a  theory  of  democratic 
govermnent  whidi  he  and  his  aasodates  attempted  to  reduce 
to  practice.  They  fiukd^  and  although  their  fidlare  ^wtfLdoe 
partly  to  accident,  it  was  dne  chiefly  to  the  fact  fliat  thqr  pot  too" 
^^rt  Ml  Ifftir*^^  "r^  linintn  r*^"^  They  fiuled  as  HamUton 
and  his  asBodateSy  with  a  di&rent  ideal  and  equaDy  positive 
theories^  had  failed  before  them.  Yet^  whatever  may  have  been 
the  extent  of  their  defeat  or  of  their  soooesB^  one  fiKst  stands  oat 
instrongrelief  on  the  pages  of  American  history.  Except  those 
theories  of  government  whidi  are  pqmlarly  represented  fay 
the  names  of  Hamfltoo  and  Jeflerson,  no  solntion  of  the  great 
problems  of  American  politics  has  ever  been  offered  to  the 
Ammcan  pec^Ia.  Since  ihe  day  iHien  foreign  violence  and 
domertie  fiction  pwsUated  Mr.  Gallatin  and  his  two  friends,  no 
st«t4wnfln  has  ever  appeared  with  the  strength  to  bend  their 
boW| — to  finish  their  nncompleted  task. 
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<<  9th  Mblj,  Sunday. — ^At  3  p.k.  sailed  from  New  Oastle  on 
board  the  ship  Neptune,  of  SOOtonSy  Captain  Lloyd  Jonee.  We 
are  in  all  34  persons  on  board,  viz.,  Albert  Gallatin  and  James 
A.  Bayard,  ministers  of  the  United  States;  George  M.  Dallas, 
George  B.  Milligan,  John  P.  Todd,  and  James  Gallatin,  their 
secretaries ;  Henry  Smothers,  Peter  Brown,  and  George  Shorter, 
their  black  servants;  Mr.  Pflug,  a  Russian,  and  his  black  boy, 
Peter;  Captain  Jones,  his  two  mates  Tomlinson  and  Fisher,  and 
William  C.  Nidiolson,  midshipman ;  Dr.  Layton,  a  black  stew- 
ard, a  white  and  a  black  cook,  a  boatswain,  elevoi  able  and  three 
ordinary  seamen.  Rodney  and  Collector  McLane  accompanied 
us  with  the  revalue  cutter,  in  which  thqr  returned  intheevenii^. 
Anchored  at  night  near  Bombay  Hook.  ^ 

<<  1 1th  May,  Tuesday.— Bore  down  for  a  British  frigate.  Fell 
to  the  leeward.  She,  being  at  anchor,  sent  her  boat  on  board 
with  a  lieutenant  and  compliments  from  the  ciqitain  to  me,  and 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  see  me  on  board.  This  was  p^haps 
intended  as  dvility,  but  was  of  course  dedined,  and  we  sent 
Dallas  and  Milligan  on  board  with  our  compliments.  Captain 
Jones  went  at  the  same  time  to  show  to  the  captain  of  the  frigate 
Admiral  Warren's  pas^rt,  whidi  the  captain  endorsed.  His 
name  is  Brayntoo;  tiie  frigate's, %iartan,a  36  . . .  The%iartan 
is  the  only  armed  English  vessel  here.  At  3  p.m.  saOed  to  sea, 
and  in  the  evening  took  our  departure  from  Cape  Henlc^ien. 

^The  inddoits  of  voyage  to  Gattenbnrg  but  few.  .  .  • 

^20th  June,  Sunday. — ^At  8  o'clock  am.  anchored  in  the 
quarantine  ground.  ...  At  7  in  the  evening  the  c^oer  returned 
from  Gottenbuig  with  permission  to  knd.  .  .  •  We  immediately 
jumped  in  the  boat  and  went  ashore  oo  the  quarantine  isknd, 
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and  scampered  amongst  tlie  rocks,  pulling  wild  roses  and  bunches 
of  clover,  which  grew  in  small  patches  of  low  ground,  none  con- 
taining more  than  two  acres,  all  the  rest  of  the  island  consisting 
of  barren  rocks.  •  •  .  At  night  we  returned  on  board. 

'^  2l8t  June,  Monday. — ^After  break£Eist  we  hired  the  quaran- 
tine and  a  fisherman's  boat  to  take  us  to  Grottenburg.  .  .  .  Our 
boatmen  told  us  that  the  current  being  yeiy  rapid  down  the 
river  Gotha  after  we  should  have  passed  the  castle,  and  the  wind 
right  ahead,  we  must  land  at  some  houses  on  the  main  about 
four  miles  hj  land  from  Gottenbuig,  where  we  could  get  car- 
riages to  take  us  to  town.  This  we  aooordin^y  did,  on  as  barren 
and  rocky  spot  as  what  we  had  yet  seen,  and  there  we  altered 
the  first  Swedish  houses.  They  had  inside  the  qipearanoe  of 
Pennsylvania  German  houses,  both  as  to  smell,  inhabitantB,  and 
furniture.  A  fat^  fair,  ugly  woman  was  blowing  her  nose  in 
her  apron.  The  husband  was  drinking  a  dish  of  very  strong 
coffee.  On  the  table  was  a  large  lump  of  loaf  augari  the  only 
kind  used  even  by  poor  people.  Although  their  dren  and 
appearance  reminded  me  of  the  Germans^  they  are  modi  ftixet 
complexion,  and,  if  tanned,  their  hair  and  eyes  still  discover  it 
But  they  did  not  to  me  appear  as  healthy-looking  as  our  Amer- 
icans. •  •  •  Four  wooden  q>en  chairs,  not  better-loddng  than 
carts,  some  with  steel  and  some  with  wooden  qyrings,  were  soon 
brought,  eadi  drawn  by  a  small  but  pretty  good  horsey  harnessed 
with  ropes.  The  drivers  sat  at  the  bottom,  and  we  set  ofl^  two 
in  ealdi.  ...  At  the  end  of  four  miles  we  oame  in  sight  of  the 
river  Gotha,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide^  and  had  a 
view  of  the  saborb  of  Martagat  and  of  nraoh  diipping  akog 
its  wharves.  •  .  .  Knowing  nobody,  we  stopped  at  the  house  of 
a  Mr.  Dixon,  a  Scotdiman,  who  had  formeriy  acted  as  American 
consul,  and  requested  him  to  show  us  the  best  inn.  •  •  •  There 
we  were  soon  joined  by  Mr.  Fosdidc,  of  Boston.  «  «  •  Mr.  Law- 
rence, of  Phihidelphia,  and  Mr.  Bowie,  of  Geoigetown,  oame 
alsotoseeusandtohearfixHn  America.  We  had  been  delighted 
to  see  once  naore  population  of  any  kind,  but  to  meet  Americans 
at  soch  distance  from  home  is  a  feelingto  be  understood  only  by 
those  who  have  experienced  it  I  could  have  pressed  every  one 
to  my  bosom  as  a  brother.  •  •  • 
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''22cl  June,  Tuesday.— We  left  Gottenburg  after  breakfast, 
•  •  •  and  in  two  hours  reached  our  ship.  •  .  •  At  night,  having 
had  t^vo  sets  of  pilots,  though  the  distance  was  but  twelve  miles, 
we  reached  the  sea.  •  •  • 

'^  24th  June,  Thursday. — .  .  •  At  dusk  anchored  in  Copen- 
hagen inner  roads. 

*'  25th  June,  Friday.— Landed  at  10.    JBachalan's  hotel.  .  •  • 

*'  1st  July,  Thursday. — ^Breakfasted  and  went  on  board.  •  •  • 
Detained  all  day  by  southeast  wind.  Field  of  battle  of  Nelson, 
1801.  New  fortifications  and  defences.  Block  ships  sunk  in 
sixteen  feet  water.  Bombardment  in  September,  1807;  400 
houses  destroyed,  1500  persons  killed.  This  cause  of  great 
increase  of  army  and  expense.  Batteries  everywhere;  armed 
population.  Norway  starved  and  faithful.  Fmgality  of  King 
in  personal  expenses.  Ministers  serve  for  nothing  (nominal 
salary,  8000  old  rigs,  or  about  200  Spanish  dollars).  Existence 
of  kingdom  at  stake.  Conduct  of  Russia  and  England  towards 
it  unintelligible.  They  have  thrown  it  in  France's  hands,  much 
against  their  will.  Despotism  and  no  oppression.  Poverty  and 
no  discontent  Civility  and  no  servile  obsequiousness  amongst 
people.    Decency  and  sobriety.  •  •  • 

"  8th  July,  Thursday. — ^Fiur  weather;  head-wind.  We  grow 
very  impatient    We  are  opposite  to  Conrland.  •  •  . 

"<  12th  July,  Monday.— Heed-wind.  .  .  .  Entered  Oulf  of 
Finland.'' 

Here  end  Mr.  Gallatin's  memoranda  of  his  voyage,  and  here 
begins  the  history  of  his  long  diplomatic  career.  He  arrived  at 
St  Petersbuig  on  the  2l8t  July,  and  set  to  work  with  his  col- 
kagoes  to  cany  oat  the  purposes  of  the  mission. 
.  As  DOW  completed,  die  American  commission  appointed  to 
negotiate  for  peace  under  the  mediation  of  Russia  consistad  of 
Mr.  Gallatin,  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  then  oar  minister  at  St  Peters- 
buig,  and  Mr.  James  A.  Bayard.  For  the  first  time  Gallatin 
was  now  associated  in  public  bnsiness  with  J.  Q.  Adams,  and 
by  a  curious  'combination  of  circumstances  this  association  was 
destined  to  last  faring  all  tlie  remainder  of  Mr.  Galktin's  public 
life.    What  each  of  these  men  thought  of  the  other  will  be  seen 
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in  the  oocme  <^  the  story,  for  neitha-  of  ihem  Iiad  aDything  to 
coDoeal.  Cast  ns  they  were  in  two  absolately  different  nxKilday 
it  was  not  in  the  natore  of  things  that  thqr.shoald  ever  stand 
in  such  dose  and  affectionate  intimaqr  as  had  existed  between 
Mr.  Gallatin  and  the  two  Presidents  of  his  own  ch<neey  especially 
since  the  Virginia  trinmvirate  was  even  more  remarkable  for 
the  private  than  for  the  public  relations  of  its  membeESy  and  in 
this  respect  stands  without  a  parallel  in  oor  history.  Although 
there  was  little  in  common  between  the  Kew  En^and  tempera- 
ment of  Mr.  Adams  and  the  Virginia  geniality  of  Mr.  Jeffbnson 
and  ^Ir.  Madison ;  although  Mr.  Adams^  as  the  younger  man 
and  at  first  the  inferior  in  rank  and  inflncnc^  could  under  no 
circumstances  stand  to  Mr.  Gallatin  in  the  same  light  as  his 
older  and  more  confidential  friends;  altboi^  the  previous  his- 
tory of  both  seemed  little  catcukted  to  inqpire  confidence  or 
good  will  in  either;  there  was  neverthdess  a  curious  parallelism 
in  the  lives  and^^uaoters  of  tbe.twa.men^  whicfa,  Jiotindi- 
standin'g  every  jy^compdled  them  to  move  side  by  side  and  to 
agree  in  polky  and  opinion  even  whilejparaiKUDg  .thODttJlcs 
that  their  aims  and  methods  were,  radically ^dive^gent.  Mr. 
Adams  was  about  mx  years,  the  junior.  TRTben  young  Gallatin 
took  his  degree  at  the  Oolkge  of  Geneva  in  May,  1779,  your^ 
Adams  was  arriving  with  his  fiither  at  Pwis  to  begin  his  edu* 
cation  as  diplomate  and  scbolarin  the  centre  of  all  that  was  then 
most  cultivated  and  stimulating  in  the  world.  While  Gallatin 
was  wandering  with  Serre  amo^  the  l^laine  woodsy  Adams  was 
wandering  between  Paris  and  St  Peterriiuig^  pidnng  up  his 
education  as  he  went.  Had  Gallatin  remained  two  jrears  longer 
at  Harvard  College,  he  would  have  met  Adams  there.  As  they 
grew  older  they  were  in  opposing  ranks  as  public  men.  For 
Gallatin's  early  political  theories  Adams  felt  little  respeeti  and 
for  his  eminent  share  in  expellii^  the  Federalisti  from  office 
the  son  of  the  expelled  Prerident  could  hardly  have  been  gnrfie- 
fol.  A  few  yean,  however,  broi^;fat  them  togedier.  As  Senator 
the  force  of  circumstances  compelled  Mr.  Adams  to  support  tfie 
Administration  and  the  measures  of  Air.  Jeflerson  for  the  same 
reasons  which  compelled  Mr.  Gallatin  to  suf^iort  those  measures 
which,  abstractly  considered,  were  entirely  inconsistent  with  his 
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past  histoiy  and  his  early  convictioas.  In  1813  there  was  no 
very  decided  opinion  to  divide  them.  They  worked  cordially 
together  at  St  Petersburg  and  at  Ghent  During  nearly  twelve 
years  they  continued  to  work  together  in  the  management  of  our 
foreign  relations.  The  irruption  of  President  Jackson  and  his 
political  following  tlirew  them  both  out  of  public  life ;  and  when 
Mr.  Adams  returned  to  it  as  member  of  Congress^  Mr.  Gallatin 
remained  in  retirement  Both  were  then  non-partisan;  both 
held  yery  strong  convictions  in  regard  to  the  duties  and  the 
short-comings  of  the  day ;  both  died  near  the  same  time^  the  last 
relics  of  the  early  statesmanship  of  the  republic. 

80  far  as  hb  colleagues  in  the  mission  to  St  Petersbuig  were 
concerned,  although  Mr.  Adams  had  been  and  Mr.  Bayard  still 
was  a  moderate  Federalisti  Gallatin  found  no  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  harmonious  action;  bat  almost  from  the  first  moment  it 
became  evident  that  the  negotiation  itself  was  destined  never  to 
take  place.  The  English  government^  though  somewhat  embar- 
lassed  by  Russia's  ofler  to  mediate,  and  yet  more  by  the  quick 
action  of  President  Madison  in  sending  commissioners  under  that 
offisTi  was  dear  in  its  delmnination  not  to  allow  Russia  or  any 
other  nation  to  interpose  in  what  it  chose  to  consider  a  domestio 
quarreL  The  questions  involved  were  questions  of  neutral  rights, 
and  on  tliat  ground  the  position  of  the  Baltic  powers  had  never 
been  satisiactory  to  England;  accordingly,  England  had  met  the 
invitation  of  Russia,  if  not  with  a  positive  refusal,  certainly  with 
decided  coldness.  Instead  of  finding  everything  prqiared  for 
negotiation,  Mr.  Gallatin  found  on  his  arrival  that  not  a  single 
step  had  yet  been  taken  by  England  beyond  the  communkation 
of  a  note  which  disooonged  any  arbitration  whatever.  Unfor^ 
tanatdy,  too^  there  were  oomplicatioas  beneath  the  surface; 
oomplksatioDS  with  whieb  the  American  commisBionerB  were  not 
familiar,  and  whkh  no  tgengr  of  theirs  could  remove.  The 
Emperor  was  not  at  St  Petersburg;  he  was  with  his  army, 
fitting  N^M>leon.  He  had  left  CSount  Romanaoff  behind  him 
at  St  Petereburg,  and  was  accompanied  by  Count  Nesselrode. 
Count  Romanzoff  had  nominal  charge  of  foreign  afiairs;  he 
held  strong  opinions  on  the  subject  of  neutral  and  commercial 
rights;  he  was  regarded  as  not  pocnliariy  friendly  to  England; 
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and  he  was  the  author  or  instigator  of  the  Emperor's  offer  of 
mediation.  On  him  alone  in  the  imperial  court  could  the  Amer- 
ican commissioners  rely.  On  the  other  hand,  eveiy  immediate 
interest  dictated  to  the  Emperor  the  policy  of  dose  friendship 
witli  England.  This  policy  was  apparently  represented  by 
Count  l^selrodci  and  Count  Nesselrode  now  had  every  advan- 
tage in  ikpressing  it  npon  the  Emperor.  The  British  govern- 
ment before  the  arrival  of  the  American  commissioners  would 
have  preferred  that  Alexander  should  quietly  -  abandon  his 
scheme  of  mediation  and  that  all  discussion  of  the  sulgect 
should  be  dropped.  The  object  of  Bomanzoff  was  to  press  the 
mediation  in  order  to  secure  in  the  United  States  a  balance 
against  the  overpowering  dominion  of  England  on  the  ocean. 

The  sudden  arrival  of  the  American  commissionerB  was  an 
event  which  no  one  expected  or  wished.  Upon  Count  Boman- 
soffy  already  tottering,  it  brought  a  new  strain,  which  appears  to 
have  been  more  than  he  could  meet;  yet^  although  his  influence 
was  nearly  at  an  end,  he  still  caused  no  little  irritation  to  the 
British  government  before  his  fall,  and  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Gal- 
latin and  Mr.  Bayard  added  greatly  to  this  embarrassment  Lend 
Oastlereagh  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  attempt  to  smother  die 
Emperor's  mediation,  and.to  take  a  more  decided  tone. 
/  Nothing  could  well  be  more  unpleasant  than  the  position  of 
Mr.  GalliUan  and  his  colleagues  at  St.  PeierBburg.  To  see  plainly 
that  they  were  not  wanted  was  in  itself  mortifying,  but  to  feel 
that  they  were  gravely  embarrassing  their  only  real  friend  was 
painful.  Yet  it  was  impossible  to  get  away ;  Count  Romansoff 
was  not  disposed  to  retreat  from  the  ground  he  had  taken;  with- 
out waiting  to  be  pressed, — indeed,  immediately  on  hearing  of 
the  arrival  of  the  commissioners  at  Gottenbuig, — ^he  wrote  to  the 
Emperor  suggesting  a  renewal  of  the  offer  of  mediatioti  to  Eng- 
land. He  did  all  in  his  power  to  make  the  envoys  comfortable 
in  their  unpleasant  situation,  and  he  set  himself  to  study  their 
case  with  the  aid  of  a  masterly  little  memoir  whidi  Ml*.  Gallatin 
prqiared  at  his  request 

On  the  10th  of  August  the  Emperor's  reply  was  communi- 
cated to  the  envojBf  and  it  authorized  Romanaoff  not  only  to 
renew  the  offer  of  mediation,  but  to  send  it  direct  to  London 
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without  further  advioe  from  headquarters.  On  the  24th,  the 
Count  summoned  Mr.  Gkllatin  and  his  two  colleagues  to  listen 
to  the  reading  of  his  despatches,  by  which  the  offer  was  to  be 
renewed ;  and  at  Mr.  Grallatin^s  suggestion  two  slight  alterations 
were  made  in  the  draft. 

The  envoys  had  abready  waited  more  than  a  month  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  the  summer  was  gone  without  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  single  object  Mr.  Gtallatin  ought  soon  to  be  on  his 
way  home,  if  he  had  any  idea  of  resuming  his  post  at  the  Treasury, 
but  to  escape  was  now  out  of  the  question,  while  any  effective 
action  was  even  more  hopeless.  The  envoys  discussed  the  sub- 
ject from  every  point  of  view,  but  their  means  were  slender 
enough  and  the  power  of  England  was  omnipotent  about  them. 
For  their  purposes  it  was  essential  to  open  some  private  com- 
municatioo  with  the  Emperor  Alexander  at  headquarters;  Gen- 
eral Moreau  offered  himself  for  this  service,  and  Mr.  Gallatin 
wrote  to  him  at  considerable  length  on  the  subject'  To  ascer- 
tain directly  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  British  government 
was  more  important,  and  here  Mr.  Gallatin  was  even  more 
fortunate.  On  his  arrivml  at  Gottenbuig  he  had  written  to  his 
old  acquaintance  Alexander  Baring,  announcing  his  progress 
towards  St  Petersboig,  and  in  this  letter  he  had  invited  com- 
munication of  inteUigence  connected  with  the  misnion.  Mr. 
Baring  replied  on  the  22d  July,  and  his  letter  reached  St 
Petersbai^  about  the  middle  of  August;  it  wa^  written  with 
the  knowledge  and  advice  of  Lord  Oastlercagh,  and  sliowcd  in 
every  line  the  embanaflsment  caosed  by  the  Russian  offer  of 
mediation.  In  oider  to  withdraw  questions  of  blockade,  contra- 
band, and  right  of  aeardi  from  the  mediation  of  a  Baltic  power, 
the  British  government  was  driven  to  assume  the  position  tliat 
this  was  ^a  tort  of  family  qoarrel^  where  foreign  interference 
can  only  do  harm  and  irritate  at  any  time,  but  more  especially 
in  the  present  state  of  Europe^  when  attempts  would  be  made  to 
make  a  tool  of  America  in  a  manner  which  I  am  sure  neither 
yon  nor  your  colleagues  would  sanction.  These,  I  have  good 
reason  to  know^  are  pretty  nearly  the  sentiments  of  government 

>  8m  both  kittrt  ia  OallaUn't  Wriiingti  vol.  I.  p|i.  662,  676. 
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here  on  the  question  of  place  of  n^tiation  and  foreign  media- 
tioui  and|  before  this  reaches  you,  you  will  have  been  informed 
that  this  mediation  has  been  refused,  with  expi^essions  of  our 
desire  to  treat  separately  and  directly  here,  or,  if  more  agree- 
able to  you,  at  Qottenburg/' 

This  was  clumsy  enough  on  the  part  of  the  British  ministry, 
whose  parental  interest  in  protecting  the  innocence  of  America 
from  contact  with  the  sinfulness  of  Russia  was  not  calculated 
to  efiect  its  avowed  ol^ect,  and  still  less  to  please  the  Emperor 
and  his  continental  allies,  who  were  here  plainly  chaiged  with 
intending  to  make  a  tool  of  the  United  States ;  but  at  this  time 
English  diplomacy  cultivated  veiy  few  of  the  arts  and  none 
at  all  of  the  graces;  there  is  haidly  an  important  state  paper 
in  the  whole  correspondence  between  England  and  America 
from  1806  to  1816,  which,  if  addressed  to  the  Unitwl  States 
government  to-day,  would  not  lead  to  blows.  The  letter  of 
Mr.  Baring,  kindly  meant  and  highly  useful  as  it  was,  liad  all 
the  diaracteristicsof  the  English  Foreign  Office,  and  in  the  hands 
of  an  indiscreet  man  would  have  done  more  harm  than  good; 
Mr.  Gallatin's  temper,  however,  was  not  irritable;  he  did  not 
even  show  the  letter  itself  to  Oount  Romanioff,  and  he  ansti-ered 
Mr.  Baring  without  a  trace  oi  sarcasm  or  irony.  His  reply  is, 
indeed^  a  niodel  of  dignified  and  persuasive  address,  brief, 
straightforward,  and  comprehensive,*  and  the  passage  in  whidi' 
he  refers  to  his  own  sacrifice  throws  some  light  on  the  nature  of 
his  private  feelings :  **  I  would  not  have  given  up  my  political 
existence  and  separated  myself  from  my  family  unless  I  had  be- 
lieved an  arrangement  practicable  and  that  I  might  be  of  some 
utility  in  eflbcting  it'' 

The  situation  was  now  more  than  ever  perplexing.  On  the 
one  hand,  not  only  Mr.  Baring  but  the  British  government 
maintained  tliat  the  mediation  had  been  refused  and  thai  direct 
negotiation  had  been  offisied  in  its  place;  on  the  other  hand, 
Count  BomanjBoff  denied  that  the  mediation  had  been  refosed, 
and  in  a  manner  obliged  the  three  envoys  to  wmt  the  result  at 
another  application.    As  a  matter  of  faot^  England  had  made  as 


t  All  this  comtpoadMiot  It  priatcd  in  OalUiU|i*s  WriUagt,  toL  i.  p.  515,  ff. 
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yet  no  offer  of  direct  n^otiation;  had  this  offer  been  made 
when  it  was  said  to  liave  been  determined  upon,  in  June,  and 
then  transmitted  to  America,  the  situation  would  have  been 
simple;  but^  as  matters  now  stood,  the  American  envoys  were 
fully  justified  in  thinking  that  the  British  government  had 
no  other  purpose  than  to  mislead  them,  and  their  impatience 
naturally  increased. 

Under  such  circumstances,  Mr.  Gallatin  lingered  helplessly  in 
St.  Petersbuig,  idle  and  anxious,  while  the  world  seemed  con- 
vulsed with  agony.  He  yrrote  a  long  letter  to  General  Moreau 
on  the  2d  September^  ignorant  that,  while  lie  wrote,  Moreau  was 
drawing  hb  last  breath.  With  what  patience  he  could  command, 
he  amused. himself  with  such  resources  as  St.  Petersburg  offered. 
No  answer  had  yet  been  received  from  England,  when,  on  the 
19th  CXstober,  letters  arrived  from  the  United  States,  announcing 
that  his  nomination  as  envoy  to  Russia  had  been  rejected  by  the 
Senate,  and  that  oonsequently  he  was  no  longer  a  member  of  the 
mission. 

Curiously  enough,  only  one  week  had  elapsed  since  Mr.  Gal- 
latin had  been  officiiUy  recogDiBed  as  envoy  by  Count  Roman- 
£off;  the  difficult  of  oommunicating  witli  the  Emperor  had 
caused  delays  in  every  detail^  ao  that  all  Mr.  Gallatin's  share  in 
the  transactions  under  the  mediation  was,  witli  the  exception  of 
this  single  week,  unofficial.  The  news  of  his  rejection  by  the 
Senate  was  probably  not  unexpected,  but,  like  everything  else  in 
this  unlucky  mission,  it  oame  in  just  soeh  a  way  as  to  increase 
complications;  no  official  informataoQ  o(  the  fiust  and  no  instruo- 
tkms  were  received,  nor  dkl  these  readi  Mr.  GalkUin  until  the 
end  of  March  in  thefdlowing  year,  and  yet  witliout  soch  official 
advkxs  it  was  difficuk  to  get  away  from  St.  Petenburg,  and 
Count  Romanaoff  was  atroogly  of  the  <^aion  that  be  could 
not  go. 

NevertfidesB,  there  were  some  advanti^^eB  in  the  situation. 
The  Senate  had  at  least  restored  to  Mr.  Galbtin  his  liberty  of 
action ;  he  was  no  longer  dependent  on  his  colleagues;  if  not  en- 
voy, he  was  still  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  strong  in  his  relations 
with  the  President,  master  of  all  the  threads  of  the  negotiation, 
and  it  dqiended  only  upon  himself  to  aay  what  measures  he 
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should  take.  Little  consideration  was  needed  to  show  that  he 
could  do  no  good  by  returning  to  America.  His  enemies  were 
there  in  possession  of  the  fidd,  and  his  failure  in  diplomacy 
would  strengthen  their  hands;  his  only  chance  of  baffling  tliem 
was  by  rescuing  the  n^odation^  and  this  he  set  himself  to  ac- 
complish. Somewhat  to  the  disgust  of  Mr.  Adams^  he  proceeded, 
delicately  but  decidedly,  to  mark  out  his  own  course.  Mr. 
Baring  had  urged  the  mission  to  go  to  England  to  treat  directly 
of  peace.  Mr.  Gallatin  did,  in  October,  send  his  secretary, 
Geoi^  M.  Dallas,  to  London  to  make  a  channel  of  commu- 
nication between  Lord  Oastlereagh,  Count  Lieven,  tlie  Russian 
Ambassador,  and  Mr.  Baring  on  one  side,  and  himself  and  Mr. 
Madison  on  the  other.  The  news  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  rgection 
by  the  Senate  arrived  precisely  as  young  Dallas  was  starting 
for  Lcmdon.  Thither  Gallatin  meditated  following  him,  and  as 
for  the  reqxmsibility  thus  aasumed,  lie  bluntly  told  Mr.  Adams 
*^  that  he  was  no  longer  a  member  of  the  mission ;  he  was  a 
private  gentleman,  and  might  go  home  by  the  way  of  England 
or  any  other  way,  as  he  pleased ;  that  as  to  the  apimibation  of 
the  government,  he  should  not  trouble  himself  about  it;  he 
would  not  disobqr  thdr  orders,  but  if  he  was  right  he  should 
not  much  rq;aid  whether  they  lik^  it  or  not  Mr.  Baring's 
letter  did  indeed  speak  of  the  decision  of  the  Britisli  govern- 
ment npon  the  point  of  impressment  in  the  dearest  and  strongest 
tierms^  bat  he  believed  the  point  might  still  be  presented  to 
tbem  in  a  manner  whidi  would  induce  tliem  to  judge  of  it  other- 
wise. This^  he  thought^  would  be  the  utility  of  their  going  to 
England.  For  his  purpose  was  to  convince  the  British  ministen 
thai  tmlesB  they  should  yield  on  the.article  of  impressment,  there 
was  no  possibility  of  treating  at  all/'' 

Another  adieme  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  was  to  go  directly  to  the 
Emperor  Alexander's  headquarters  and  attempt  to  stimulate  his 
aotion;  but  to  effect  this  object  a  strong  friend  was  needed,  and 
since  Morean's  death  there  was  no  individual  about  the  Emperor 
on  whose  aid  reliance  could  be  put 

The  anomalous  attitude  and  inde|iendent  action  of  Mr.  Galla- 

>  Xtmoirt  of  J.  Q.  Adsmi,  ii.  549,  19Ui  MoTMnbm*,  181S. 
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tin  naturally  annoyed  his  colleagues  and  might  easily  have  made 
a  coolness,  but  he  had  the  tact  to  follow  his  o\m  path  without 
givbg  offence.  Meanwhile  the  curious  diplomatic  mystification 
which  had  perplexed  the  American  envoys  all  summer,  and  of 
which  the  Emperor  was  the  innocent  cause,  b^n  to  approach 
an  end.  As  early  as  July  14,  Lord  Castlercagh  had  instructed 
Lord  Cathcart,  in  the  most  positive  language,  to  make  the 
Emperor  understand  tliat  England  could  not  consent  to  even  the 
appearance  of  foreign  intervention  in  the  American  dispute,^  and 
this  final  decision  seems  to  have  been  communicated  to  the  Em- 
peror on  the  Ist  September,  at  Toplitz,  when  Alexander  had 
already  authorized  Bomanzoff  to  renew  the  offer  of  mediation ; 
when  Bomanzoff  had  indeed  already  written  his  despatches  to 
that  effect  and  forwarded  them  to  the  Emperor  for  approval. 
On  the  arrival  of  these  despatches  at  headquarters,  Alexander 
wrote  back  on  September  8,  approving  the  draft  for  a  new  offer 
of  mediation  notwitlistanding  die  fact  that  Lord  Cathcart,  only 
a  week  before,  had  offidally  announoed  that  under  no  circum- 
stances oould  England  admit  of  mediation,  but  that  she  meant 
to  negotiate  directly.  The  second  proposal  to  mediate  was,  there- 
fore,  forwarded  by  Romanzoff  to  Count  Licvcn,  the  Russian 
ambassador  in  London,  and  the  Count  must  have  informally 
notified  Lord  Castlereagh  of  its  contents,  for  it  seems  to  have 
been  on  the  strength  of  information  contained  b  this  despatch 
that  the  British  note  to  Mr.  Monroe,  dated  November  4,  and 
offering  to  negotiate  directly,  was  founded ;  but  Count  Lieven 
never  officially  communicated  the  proposal  itself  to  Lord  Castle- 
reagh ;  by  the  usual  diplomatic  jugglery  this  second  offer  was 
iquietly  suppressed  at  die  Britidi  minister's  hbt,  and  Count 
Lieven  only  wrote  bade  that  hotd  OMtlereagh  bad  transmifted 
directly  to  the  Emperor  in  person  a  memoir  containing  his  reasons 
for  declining  medkition.  The  Emperor  forgot  to  communicate 
this  memoir  to  Bomanzoff,  and  when  the  latter  recdved  Lieven's 
letter  eariy  in  November  he  could  only  communicate  it  without 
explanation  to  the  Americans.    This  was  done  on  November  S, 

I  See  Lord  CMtleresgh'a  priTate  letter  in  the  CMtlerctf  h  Corrctpoodenoe, 
8d  Series,  toL  I.  p.  84. 
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and  by  this  time  auother  British  miDister^  Lord  Walpole,  had 
arrived  in  St.  Petersburg,  who  irritated  the  Americans  still  further 
by  talking  openly  and  bitterly  of  Count  Bomanzoff's  intrigues. 
No  one  knew  how  to  explain  the  riddle.  Even  Lord  Cathcart, 
who  was  with  the  Emperor,  wrote  to  Lord  Oastlereagh  on  the 
12th  December:  ^^I  think  Xesselrode  knows  nothing  of  the  cause 
of  the  delay  of  communicating  with  the  American  mission;  that 
it  \VBS  an  intrigue  of  the  Oianeellor'si  if  it  is  one;  and  that  during 
the  operations  of  war  the  Emperor  has  lost  the  due  to  it^  so  that 
something  has  been  unanswered.  If  it  is  not  cleared  up^  I  will 
write  another  note  and  send  a  copy  to  Walpole.'"  Bomansoff 
himself  was  deq>ly  mortified,  and  diis  evidence  of  the  Emperor^s 
neglect  seems  to  have  been  the  cause  of  his  retirement  from  office. 
He  now  announced  to  the  Americans  thai  he  should  remain 
Chancellor  a  short  time  longer  solely  to  dose  the  affiiir  of  this 
minion. 

All  the  parties  to  this  imbroglio,  confused  and  irritatwl  by 
the  veil  of  mystery  whidi  sarrounded  it,  suspected  intrigue  and 
treadieiy  in  their  of^xments.  The  Americans  natundly  bdievcd 
that  England  was  to  bhune,  and,  although  this  was  not  the  case, 
there  was  some  reason  in  the  suspieioD,  for  Lord  Gbstlereagh, 
stnughtforwmrd  and  honest  in  his  treatment  of  Bussia,  was 
very  slow  in  dealing  with  Ammcm,  and,  instead  of  writing 
on  Joly  14  to  the  United  States  government,  he  had  nmted 
until  Count  Licven  again  jogged  his  dbow  by  bringing  to^his 
knowledge  Count  BomanaofTs  second  offer  at  mediatk>n.  This 
was  the  entire  advantage  gained  for  America  by  Bussia,  and  the 
wbde  resolt  accomplished  by  Mr.  Gallatin's  voyage.  On  the 
4th  November,  Lord  OMtlereagh  forwarded  to  America  the  oflfer 
of  direct  negotiation  whidi  be  had  announced  in  his  instmctioos 
to  Lord  CWthcart  of  the  14th  Joly.  Not  untU  Mr.  Baring 
wrote  to  Mr.  Oalbtin  on  the  14th  Deoember  did  these  facts 
become  certainly  known  to  the  Americans,  and  even  then  Mr. 
Baring  was  mistaken  in  lepord  to  the  dates  furnished  him  fiom 
the  Foreign  Office. 

All  hope  of  success  from  the  mcdiatkm  had  long  vanished; 

>  Csstl«r«sfb  Gomi|KMid«ies,  8d  8cri«S|  toL  i.  p.  94. 
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the  winter  bad  set  in ;  Gallatin  was  not  even  a  member  of  the 
commission;  yet  he  still  lingered  at  St  Petersburg,  partly  in 
deference. to  Count  Romanzoff's  ^vish,  partly  in  the  hope  of 
receiving:  tlie  long-expected  communication  from  the  Emperor 
whicli  ^vas  to  close  the  mission,  partly  in  expectation  of  receiving 
more  decisive  ne^vs  from  England  or  of  getting  instructions  from 
America,  partly  in  order  to  have  the  company  of  Mr.  Bayard  on 
his  journey.  Not  until  the  25th  January,  1814,  did  they  leave 
St  Petersburg,  and  still  widiout  a  word  from  the  Emperor. 

They  travelled  with  all  the  slowness  inevitable  in  tlie  move* 
ments  of  those  times  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Amsterdam.  There 
they  arrived  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  March,  and  there  they 
remained  during  four  weeks.  The  situation  of  affairs  did  not 
grow  better.  The  complete  destrucdon  of  France  was  practically 
accomplished,  and  America  was  now  left  to  oppose  alone  the 
whole  power  of  England,  which  would  infallibly  be  directed 
against  her.  On  readiing  Amsterdam  Mr.  Gallatin  learned  that 
•Lord  Gastlereagh's  offer  of  direct  negotiation  had  been  promptly 
met  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Madison  by  the  appointment  of  a  new 
commission,  of  which  Mr.  Galktin  himself  was  not  one,  for  the 
reason  that  at  the  time  these  nominations  were  made  he  was 
supposed  to  be  on  his  way  home  to  resume  his  post  at  the 
Treasury.  When  the  mistake  was  discovered,  and  after  it  had 
become  evident  that  the  Treasury  must  no  longer  be  left  vacant, 
the  President,  on  the  8th  February,  nominated  Mr.  Gallatin  as 
a  member  of  the  new  oonunission,  and  at  the  same  time  appointed 
Mr.  G.  W.  Campbell  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  By  this  acci- 
dent Mr.  Gallatin,  instead  of  standing  first  in  the  commission, 
was  made  its  last  member,  and  all  his  colleagues,  Mr.  Adams, 
Mr.  Bayard,  Henry  Cky,  and  Jonathan  Russell,  took  precedence 
of  him. 

These  proceedings  had  no  effect  in  changing  Mr.  Gallatin's 
movements;  whether  first  or  last  in  the  commission,  or  whether 
<Mnitted  from  it  entirely,  he  continued  to  superintend  all  the 
diplomatic  operations  connected  with  the  proposed  peace.  To* 
wards  the  end  of  March  he  received  from  Mr.  Baring  the  neces- 
sary permission  to  visit  England,  and  immediately  afterwards  he 
crossed  the  channel  with  Mr.  Bayard  and  established  himself  in 
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London.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Rus- 
sell arrived  at  Gottenburg^  and  brought  with  them  Mr.  Gallatin's 
appointment  as  fifth  commissioner.  A  considerable  time  neoes- 
sanly  elapsed  before  all  the  five  envoys  conld  be  brought  together, 
and  during  this  interval  Mr.'  Gallatin  was  quietly  employed  in 
smoothing  the  path  of  negotiation. 

With  the  British  government  itself  he  held  no  direct  commu- 
nication on  the  difficult  points  involved  in  the  future  settlement, 
and  if  he  still  hoped  to  persuade  that  government  to  make  con- 
cessions on  the  subject  of  impressment^  his  hope  was  altogether 
disappointed;  neither  Mr.  Baring  nor  Lord  Castiereagh  him- 
self would  at  that  moment  have  dared  to  suggest  the  smallest 
conceasion  on  that  point  in  the  face  of  the  excited  popular  feeling 
of  England.  Mr.  Gallatin  appears  to  have  refrained  from  every 
attempt  to  n^otiate  on  his  own  account,  and  to  have  contented 
himself  with  removing  sudi  obstacles  and  with  setting  in  motion 
sudi  influences  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  aflfoct  or  control. 

The  first  object  he  had  at  heart  was  the  removal  of  the  place 
of  negotiatkiu  Tlieir  instmctioQS^  not  as  yet  known  to  Mr. 
Gallatbi  authorised  the  envoys  to  treaty  and  awminMl  Gotlen- 
borg  as  the  place,  rgecting  the  Brittsh  proposition  to  treat  at 
London.  Mr.  Gallatb  would  have  i»eferred  London,  because 
he  believed,  and  with  justice,  that  his  chances  were  b^ter  with 
Lend  €3Bstiereagh  than  with  any  mere  agent  of  the  Foreign 
Office;  but  this  pomt  was  one  ct  pride  as  well  as  fear  among 
Americans;  to  London  tfaqr  would  not  go,  and  accordingly  Mr. 
Galhitin  contented  himself  with  changing  the  place  of  negotiation 
to  Ghent  The  foUowing  letter  expbuns  his  motives  for  this 
movement 


OALLATDT  TO  WDni  CLAT. 

Lovnev,  ttd  April,  1914. 
Dear  Bib,— We  have  jost  heard  of  your  arrival,  but  have 
received  no  letters,  and  I  am  yet  ignorant  whether  I  am  one  of 
tiie  new  commisrion  to  treat  of  peace.  My  arrai^gementa  most 
depend  on  that  drcomstance^  and  I  wait  with  impatience  for  the 
official  account  whidi  yon  most  have  brought    For  that  reason 
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Mr.  Bayard  addresses  you  and  Mr.  Russell  in  his  own  name,  but 
I  coincide  fully  with  him  in  the  opinion  that  the  negotiations 
should  by  all  means  be  opened  here,  or  at  least  in  Holknd,  if 
this  is  not  rendered  impracticable  from  the  nature  of  the  com- 
mission. If  this  has  unfortunately  been  limited  to  treating  of 
peace  at  Gottenburg,  there  is  no  remedy;  but  if  the  commission 
admits  of  a  change  of  place,  I  would  feel  no  hesitation  in  re- 
moving them  at  least  to  any  other  neutral  place,  whatever  may 
be  tlie  language  of  the  instructions.  For  thdr  spirit  would  be 
fully  answered  by  treating  in  any  other  friendly  country  as  well 
as  if  at  Gottenburg.  On  that  point  I  feel  great  anxiety,  because, 
on  account  of  the  late  great  dianges  in  Europe,  and  of  the  in- 
creased difficulties  thence  arising  in  making  any  treaty,  I  do 
believe  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  succeed  in  that 
comer,  removed  from  every  friendly  interference  in  our  favor  on 
tlie  part  of  the  European  powers,  and  compelled  to  act  with  men 
clothed  with  limited  authorities,  and  who  might  at  all  times  plead 
a  want  of  instnictiona. 

You  are  lAifficientiy  aware  of  the  total  change  in  our  afiairs 
produced  by  the  late  revolution  and  by  the  restoration  of  uni- 
versal peace  in  the  European  world,  from  which  we  are  alone 
excluded.  A  well-organized  and  large  army  is  at  once  liberated 
from  any  European  employment,  and  ready,  together  with  a 
superabundant  naval  force,  to  act  immediately  against  us.  How 
ill  prepared  we  are  to  meet  it  in  a  proper  manner  no  one  knows 
better  than  yourself;  but,  above  all,  our  own  divisions  and  the 
hostile  attitude  of  the  Eastern  States  give  room  to  apprehend  that 
a  oontinuance  of  the  war  might  prove  vitally  fatal  to  the  United 
States. 

I  understand  that  the  ministers,  with  whom  we  have  not  had 
any  direct  intercourse,  still  profess  to  be  dispcised  to  make  an 
equitable  peace.  But  the  hope,  not  of  ultimate  conquest,  but  of 
a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  the  convenient  pretence  which  the 
American  war  will  afford  to  preserve  hxrge  military  establish- 
ments, and,  above  all,  the  force  of  popular  feeling,  may  all  unite 
in  inducing  the  Cabinet  in  throwing  impediments  in  the  way  of 
peace.  They  will  not  certainly  be  disposed  to  make  concessions, 
nor  probably  displeased  at  a  failure  of  negotiations.    That  the 
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war  is  popular^  and  that  national  pride,  inflated  by  the  last  un- 
expected suooess,  cannot  be  satisfied  without  what  thej  call  the 
chastisement  of  America,  cannot  be  doubted.  The  mass  of  the 
people  here  know  nothing  of  American  politics  but  through  the 
medium  of  Federal  speeches  and  newspapers  faithfully  tran- 
scribed in  their  own  journals.  Th^  do  not  even  suspect  that 
we  have  any  just  cause  of  complaint,  and  consider  us  altogether 
as  the  aggressors  and  as  allies  of  Bonaparte.  In  those  opinions 
it  is  understood  that  the  ministers  do  not  partidpate,  but  it  will 
really  require  an  eflTort  on  their  part  to  act  contrary  to  public 
opinion,  and  they  must,  ev&i  if  perfectly  sincere,  use  great 
caution  and  run  some  risk  of  popularity.  A  direct^  or  at  least  a 
very  near,  intercourse  with  them  is  therefore  highly  important, 
as  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  would  go  further  themsdves  than 
they  would  be  willing  to  intrust  any  other  penon.  To  this  must 
be  added  that  Lord  €3B8tlereagfa  is,  aoo(»ding  to  the  best  infor* 
mation  I  have  been  able  to  collect  the  best  di^Msed  man  in  the 
CSabinet,  and  that  coming  from  France,  and  hiving  had  inter* 
ooorse  with  the  Emperor  Alexander,  it  is  not  improbaUe  that 
those  dispositions  may  have  been  increased  by  the  personal  ex* 
pressionof  the  Emperor's  wishes  in  fisivor  of  peace  with  America. 
Whatever  advantages  may  be  derived  from  that  ctrcomstanoe 
and  from  the  Emperor's  arri\-al  here  would  be  altogether  lost  at 
Gottenburg.  •  •  • 

HBKET  CLAT  TO  QALLATDT.  « 

GoiTSirBirBa,  9d  May,  ISli. 
Dear  Sib, — ^I  am  rgoiced  at  finding  you  in  Europe.  We 
had  great  fears  that  you  would  have  left  it  before  our  arrival 
and  proceeded  to  Amerka.  Your  rgeotion  last  summer  in  the 
Senate  was  very  generally  ooodemned  by  the  peopl^  and  pro- 
duced a  reaction  highly  fitvotfable  to  yoo.  The  total  uncertainty 
in  which  the  government  was  1^  as  to  your  movements  (for  on 
the  1st  Februaty,  when  I  left  Washington,  not  one  syllable  had 
been  received  from  either  yourself  or  Mr.  Bayard),  and  tfie  in- 
creased and  complicated  concerns  of  the  Treasury,  produced  a 
state  of  things  highly  embarrassing  to  the  President;  so  mudi 
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80  that  he  could  no  longer  resist  the  pressure  to  fill  the  Treasury. 
After  this  measure  was  determined  on,  it  became  more  than  ever 
desirable  that  the  public  should  have  the  benefit  of  your  services 
here.  B[ad  it  not  been  confidently  believed  wlien  the  new  com- 
mission was  formed  that  you  were  on  your  way  to  America  and 
would  be  there  shortly,  you  would  have  been  originally  compre- 
hended in  it. 

I  have  not  time  to  say  what  I  want  to  communicate  on  Amer- 
ican affiurs.  Peace,  necessary  to  our  country  before  the  astonish- 
ing events  which  have  recently  occurred  on  tliis  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  events  with  which  tlie  imagination  can  scarcely  keep 
pace,  will  doubtless  be  now  more  than  ever  demanded.  I  think, 
however,  you  attach  more  coasequence  than  belongs  to  the  indi- 
cations in  the  Eastern  States.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  game  of 
swaggering  and  gasconade  has  been  played  off  there,  without  any 
serious  intention  to  push  matters  to  extremity.  After  a  great 
deal  of  blustering  about  raising  20,000  men  and  declaring  the 
freedom  of  the  port  of  Boston,  a  meeting  of  the  malcontents 
there  determined  it  inexpedient  to  take  any  such  measure  during 
the  last  session  of  the  L^islature.  The  truth  is,  they  want 
men,  they  want  money,  the  principal  actors  want  courage.  Yet 
I  would  not  despise  these  appearances.  If  the  Britisli  govern- 
ment sliould  determine  to  Umd  a  considerable  force  in  the  Eastern 
States,  avowihg  friendslnp  to  them  and  an  intention  only  to  war 
with  the  Soathcm  States,  or  Mrith  the  Administration,  certainly 
very  serious  consequences  might  ensue,  though  I  believe  they 
would  fall  far  short  of  conquest  or  dissolution.  •  •  • 

On  the  point  of  removing  the  place  of  negotiation  from  Got- 
tenboig  to  Ghent  Mr.  Gallatin  was  successful,  and  perhaps  it 
was  on  the  wliole  fortunate  that  he  was  disappointed  in  his  wish 
to  n^otiate  at  London,  for  the  delays  consequent  on  tlie  distance 
of  Ghent  were  an  element  in  the  success  <^  the  nq;otiation. 

Another  point  which  Mr.  Gallatin  pertinaciously  labored  to 
gain  was  the  active  aid  of  the  Emperor  Alexander.  What 
RomanjEoff  had  been  unable  to  efiect,  and  what  Moreau  had  died 
too  soon  to  accomplish,  Mr.  Gallatin  was  bent  upon  doing  by  other 
means.    Fortunately,  his  former  ally,  William  H.  Cruii'ford,  had 
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been  taken  by  Mr.  Madison  from  the  Senate  and  sent  as  minister 
to  Napoleon,  afler  whose  fall  he  remained  in  Paris,  waiting  for 
new  credentials  and  for  recognition  from  Louis  XVIII.  As  a 
diplomate,  Mr.  Crawford  was  not  altogether  successful ;  his  tem- 
per and  manners  were  little  suited  to  the  very  delicate  situation 
in  which  he  was  placed ;  nevertheless  he  was  a  person  on  whose 
aid  Mr.  Gallatin  could  thoroughly  rely,  and  the  assistance  of 
La  Fayette  and  Humboldt  went  far  to  supply  his  deficiencies. 
Mr.  Gallatin,  therefore,  enrolled  him  also  in  the  service,  and 
wrote  at  some  length,  giving  him  a  sketch  of  the  situation  in 
much  the  same  language  used  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Clay  of  the 
next  day,  but  with  a  different  concIua<m« 

GALLATIN  TO  W.  H.  CRAWPORD. 

LovDOV,  SI  April,  181i. 
The  only  external  check  to  those  dispositions  [of  enmity  in 
England]  can  be  found  in  the  friendly  intoposition  of  the  Em- 
peror Alexander,  not  as  a  mediator,  bat  as  a  common  friend, 
pressing  on  this  government  the  propriety  of  an  aooommodatioa 
and  expressing  his  strong  wishes  for  a  general  resttnatimi  of 
peace  to  the  civilised  world.  I  do  not  know  whether  your  situ- 
ati<m  afibrds  you  means  of  approadiing  him,  and  can  only  state 
my  opinion  of  the  great  importance  that  an  eariy  opportunity 
should  be  taken  by  you  or  any  other  pefson  you  maydiink  fitted 
for  the  object,  to  call  his  attention  to  ibe  situation  in  whidi  we 
are  left,  and  to  the  great  weight  whidi  his  opinion  in  fiivor  of 
peace  on  liberal  conditions,  strongly  cxpreoood  to  this  government, 
roust  necessarily  have  at  this  time.  Of  his  friendly  dispositimi 
for  the  United  States  there  is  no  doubt;  bat  we  may  be  forgotten; 
and  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  be  apprised  of  the  hostile  spirit 
-^yhich  prevails  here,  and  wludi,  if  not  balanced  by  tome  other 
cause,  may  even  carry  ministers  beyond  tbdr  own  wisbeB  and 
views.  It  should  also  be  stated  that  our  government  having 
accepted  one  year  ago  the  Emperor's  mediation,  and  not  having 
supposed  that,  considering  the  political  connection  between  him 
and  Great  Britain,  she  could  rgect  that  offer,  no  other  provision 
was  made  on  our  port  to  obtain  peace  until  our  government  was 
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apprised,  in  Januaiy  last,  of  the  rejection  of  the  mediation  by 
England.  Thus  was  a  delay  of  a  year  produced,  and  the  opening 
of  our  negotiations  unfortunately  prevented  till  after  England  is 
at  peace  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  a  circumstance  which, 
although  it  does  not  give  us  a  positive  right  to  claim  the  Empe- 
ror's interference,  affords  sufficient  ground  to  present  the  subject 
to  his  consideration.  I  entreat  you  to  lose  no  time  in  taking  such 
steps  as  may  be  in  your  power  in  that  respect,  and  to  write  to  me 
whatever  you  may  think  important  for  the  success  of  the  mission 
should  be  known  to  us.  .  .  . 

On  die  13th  May,  Mr.  Crawford  replied  that  he  had  attempted 
to  carry  out  Mr.  Gallatin's  wishes,  and  had  received  a  polite  rebuff 
from  Count  Nesselrode  and  no  notice  whatever  from  the  Em- 
peror. He  added:  ^^ After  I  had  failed  in  obtaining  access  to 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  to  his  minister,  I  requested  Greneral 
La  Fayette  to  endeavor,  through  Colonel  La  Harpe,  to  have  the 
proper  representations  made  to  Nesselrode  or  to  the  Emperor. 
Every  effort  to  effect  thb  object  has  been  abortive.  It  seems  as 
if  there  had  been  a  settled  determination  to  prevent  the  approadi 
of  every  person  who  is  suspected  of  an  attachment  to  the  United 
States.  The  general  has,  however,  .oome  in  contact  several  times 
with  Baron  Humboldt,  the  Prussian  minister,  who  has  imbibed 
already  the  British  misrepresentations.'' 

La  Fayette  soon  succeeded,  however,  in  breaking  down  these 
barriers  which  English  influence  had  raised  about  the  Emperor. 
On  the  26th  May  he  wrote:  ^  Mr.  Crawford  is  better  qualified 
than  I  am  to  give  you  all  the  information  from  this  quarter  which 
relates  to  American  concerns.  The  confidence  with  which  he 
honors  my  seal  has  enabled  me  to  discuss  the  matter  %vith  some 
influencing  diaracten  among  the  allied  generals  and  diplomatcs. 
Two  of  the  latter  act  a  great  part  in  tlie  present  negotiations.  I 
found  themXrell  acquainted  with  British  arguments  and  impressed 
with  British  prgudices  whidi  convinced  me  that  care  had  been 
taken  to  influence  their  opinbn.  An  opportunity  has  been  seeked, 
which  I  am  bound  not  to  name,  for  putting  directly  under  the 
eyes  of  Emperor  Alexander  a  note  of  Mr.  Crawford.  You  may 
depend  it  has  been  fiiitbfully  delivered,  with  proper  comments. 
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along  with  a  letter,  the  copy  of  which  Mr.  Crawford  has  desired 
me  to  enclose.  I  expect  this  evening  to  meet  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  at  a  friend's  house,  and  shall  tiy  to  obtain  some  conversa- 
tion on  the  subject" 

On  the  26th  May,  General  La  Fayette  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  Mr.  Crawford,  who  enclosed  it  on  the  28th  in  a  despatch 
to  Mr.  Gallatin. 


UL  FATETTE  TO  W.  H.  CRAWFORD. 

26th  Hay,  1814. 
Mt  dear  Sib, — ^I  passed  the  last  evening  in  company  with 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  who,  however  prepoesessed  in  his  favor, 
has  surpassed  my  expectations.  He  really  is  a  great,  good,  sen- 
sible, noble-minded  man,  and  a  sincere  friend  to  the  cause  of 
liberty.  We  have  long  conversed  upon  American  affiurs.  It 
began  with  his  telling  me  that  he  had  read  with  much  pleasure 
and  interest  what  I  had  sent  him.  I  found  ideab  had  been  sug- 
gested tliat  had  excited  a  fear  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
had  not  properly  improved  tiidr  internal  situation.  My  answer 
was  an  observation  upon  the  necessity  of  parties  in  a  common- 
wealth, and  the  assertion  that  they  were  the  happiest  and  freest 
people  upon  earth.  The  transactions  with  France  and  England 
were  explained  in  the  way  that,  although  the  United  States  had 
to  complain  of  both,  the  British  outrages  came  nearer  home,  par^ 
ticularly  in  the  affiiir  of  impressments.  He  spoke  of  the  actual 
preporation  and  the  hostile  dispositions  of  England.  I  of  course 
insisted  on  the  rgection  of  his  mediation,  the  confidence  reposed 
in  him  by  the  United  States  idio  hastened  to  send  commissioners 
chosen  from  both  parties,  which  he  very  kindly  acknowledged. 
He  said  he  had  twice  attempted  to  bring  on  a  peace.  **  Do,  sir,'' 
said  I,  ''make  a  third  attempt;  it  must  succeed;  ne  voos  arrttei 
pas  en  si  beau  diemin.  All  the  objects  of  a  war  at  an  cod,  and 
the  re-establishment  of  their  old  limits  can  the  less  be  opposed  m 
the  Americans  have  gained  more  than  they  have  lost  A  pro- 
traction of  the  war  would  betray  intentions  quite  perverse  and 
hostile  to  the  catvtt  of  humanity.  Your  personal  influence  must 
carry  the  point.    I  am  sure  your  majesty  will  exert  it"    ''  Wei ^ 
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says  he,  '*  I  promise  you  I  will.  My  journey  to  London  affords 
opport^inities,  and  I  mU  do  the  best  I  can.''  I  told  him  I  had 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gallatin,  now  in  London,  and  we 
spoke  of  him,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Bayard,  and  the  two  new  com- 
missioners. I  had  also  other  occasions  to  speak  of  America;  one 
afforded  me  by  the  Swedish  Marshal  Stadinck,  who  mentioned 
my  first  going  over  to  that  country ;  another  by  a  well-inten- 
tioned observation  of  Mme.  de  Stael  that  she  had  received  a  letter 
from  my  friend  Mr.  Jefierson,  of  whom  he  spoke  witli  great 
r^ard.  This  led  to  observations  relative  to  the  United  States 
and  the  spirit  of  monopoly  in  England  extending  even  to  liberty 
itself.  The  Emperor  said  they  had  been  more  liberal  in  Sicily 
than  I  supposed  them.  I  did  not  deny  it,  but  expressed  my 
fears  of  their  protecting  Ferdinand  against  the  cortes.  His  sen* 
timento  on  the  Spanish  affiiin  were  noUe  and  patriotic.  The 
slave-trade  became  a  topic  upon  whkJi  he  spoke  with  philan- 
thropio  warmth*  Its  aboliti<m  will  be  an  article  in  the  general 
peace. 

You  aee,  my  dear  air,  I  had  fully  the  opportunity  we  were 
wishing  for.  If  it  has  not  been  well  improved,  the  fault  is 
mine.  But  I  think  some  good  has  been  done.  And  upon  the 
promise  of  a  man  so  candkl  and  generous  I  have  full  depend* 
eooe.  If  you  think  proper  to  communicate  these  details  to  Mr. 
Gallatin^  be  pleased  to  have  them  copied.  He  spoke  very 'well 
of  him,  and  seemed  satisfied  with  the  confidence  of  the  United 
States  and  the  di<Hoe  of  their  representatives  to  him.  By  his 
last  aocoonts  Mr.  Adams  was  at  St  Petersburg.  The  particu- 
lars of  this  ooDversatioo  ought  not,  of  course,  to  be  published ; 
but  yon  will  probably  think  it  useful  to  communicate  to  the 
oommissioiieia. 

The  ohsdnate  detemuDation  of  England  to  isolate  the  United 
States  and  cut  off  all  means  of  oo-operatioQ  between  her  and  the 
Baltic  powers  became  more  and  more  evident  as  the  season  ad- 
vanced, and  stimulated  Gallatin's  eflbrts.  On  the  2d  June  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Monroe  from  London :  ^  I  have  remained  here 
waitbg  for  the  answers  of  our  colleagues  at  Gottenbui^,  and 
will  depart  as  toon  as  I  know  that  they  and  the  British  com- 
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miasioners  are  on  their  way  to  the  appointed  place.  The  defin- 
itive treaty  of  European  peace  being  signed  and  ratified.  Lord 
Castlereagh  is  expected  here  this  day,  and  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  in  the  b^inning  of  next  week.  I  enclose  copy  of  an 
extract  of  a  letter  of  Mr.  Crawford  to  me.  I  may  add  that  I 
have  ascertained  that  the  exclusion  of  all  discussions  respecting 
maritime  questions  and  of  any  interference  in  the  American 
contest  was  one  of  the  conditions  proposed  at  the  ChAtQlon 
conferences,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  that,  with  respect  to 
the  first  point,  a  positive,  and  in  the  other  at  least  a  tacit,  agree- 
ment have  taken  place  in  the  late  and  final  European  negotiations 
at  Paris.'' 

Doubtless  one  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  objects  in  remaining  so  long 
in  Lcmdon  was  to  have  a  personal  interview  with  the  Emperor. 
La  Fayette  wrote  to  him  from  Paris  on  the  3d  of  June,  recount- 
ing briefly  the  incidents  of  his  own  interview  with  the  Eknperor 
at  the  house  of  ^Ime.  de  Stael,  and  urging  Mr.  Gallatin  to  see 
him:  '^  You  may  begin  the  conversation  with  thanking  him  for 
the  intention  to  do  so  [to  serve  us]  to  the  best  of  his  power, 
whidi  he  very  positively  expressed  to  me.  Our  friend  lium- 
boldty  who  has  already  spoken  to  him  on  the  subject^  would  be 
happy  to  receive  your  directions  for  anything  in  his  power.  I 
hasten  to  scribble  this  letter  to  be  forwarded  by  him." 

The  Emperor  Alexander  came  to  London,  and  Mr.  Gallatin 
had  his  interviciw  on  the  17th  or  18th  June.  Of  this  inter- 
view Mr.  C.  J.  Ingersoll,  in  his  History  of  the  War  of  1812, 
has  given  a  somewhat  dramatic  account,  derived  perhaps  from 
Mr.  Levett  Harris,  who  had  been  secretary  to  the  mission  at  St 
Petersbuig,  and  who,  being  now  in  London,  accompanied  Mr. 
Galhitin  to  the  audience.  Mr.  Ingersoll  has  in  that  wcnrk  so 
seldom  succeeded  in  stating  facts  with  correctness,  that  to  quote 
him  is  usually  to  mislead.  All  Mr.  Gallatin  ever  recorded  on 
the  subject*  of  the  int^view  is  contained  in  his  despatdi  of 
June  20  to  Mr.  Monroe:  ^ Mr.  Harris  and  myself  had  <m  the 
17th  an  audience  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  His  friendly 
dispositions  for  the  United  States  are  unimpaired ;  he  earnestly 
wishes  that  peace  may  be  made  between  them  and  England ; 
but  he  does  not  give  or  seem  to  entertain  any  hope  that  he  can 
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on  that  subject  be  of  any  service.  I  coald  not  ascertidn  whether 
he  had  touched  the  subject  since  he  had  been  here;  only  he  said, 
'  I  have  made  two— three  attempts.'  If  three,  the  third  must 
have  been  now.  He  added, '  England  will-  not  admit  a  third 
party  to  interfere  in.  her  disputes  with  you.  This  is  on  account 
of  your  former  relations  to  her  (the  colonial  state),  which  is  not 
yet  forgotten.'  He  also  expressed  his  opinion  that,  with  respect 
to  conditions  of  peace,  the  difficulty  would  be  with  England 
and  not  with  us.  On  the  whole,  this  convansation  afforded  no 
reason  to  alter  the  opinions  expressed  in  my  letter  of  13th  inst^ 
I  yesterday,  with  his  permission,  sent  him  a  note,  •  •  •  which 
contains  nothing  new  to  you,  and  which  will  not  probably  pro- 
duce any  effect"* 

To  these  facts  Mr.  IngeisoU  adds  some  details.  According 
to  him,  the  interview  took  place  on  the  18th,  the  day  when  the 
city  of  London  gave  its  great  banquet  to  the  allied  sovereigns  at 
Guildhall.  The  time  appointed  by  the  Emperor  for  his  indieDce 
was  the  hour  before  he  left  his  reridence  in  Leicesterfields  to 
attend  the  entertainment;  and  Mr.  Gallatin  and  Mr.  Harris 
drove  in  '^  a  mean  and  solitary  hadcnqr-ooach,  with  a  permit,^ 
through  the  shouting  crowd,  unknown  and  unnoticed,  except  by 
an  occasional  jeer  ami  a  hail  as  ^  old  Blndier''  from  the  throng. 
The  Emperor's  words  are  not  given,  but  the  substance  was  that 
Mr.  Gfallatin  and  his  associates  should  take  a  high  tone  and 
outbrag  the  British. 

The  reader  may  safely  assume  that  the  Emperor  said  nothing 
of  the  kind,  for  Alexander  was  not  a  man  to  indulge  in  imperti- 
nence. He  earnestly  wished  for  peace,  and  he  saw  bow  stnall  a 
diance  there  was  of  obtainii^  it  He  doubtless  spoke  to  Mr. 
Gallatin  with  perfect  sincerity  of  his  wishes  and  his  acts;  he 
may  have  hinted  that  America  would  gain  little  by  showbg  too 
great  eagerness  for  peace,  but  be  would  certainly  hare  said 
nothing  whidi,  if  repeated,  oould  possibly  have  offended  Eng- 
land. Indeed,  he  had  gone  to  the  extreme  veige  of  civility  in 
giving  any  audience  at  all  to  an  American  agent  whOe  he  was 

>  See  Writings,  vol.  I.  p.  627,  and  below,  p.  617. 
•  See  tbit  note  In  Writings,  toI.  i.  p.  620. 
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himself  the  guest  of  the  ooiintiy  with  which  America  was  then 
at  war. 

The  result  of  all  Mr.  Grallatin's  efforts  in  this  direction  was, 
therefore,  apparently  a  complete  failure.  The  i>ower  of  England 
was  supreme  in  Europe,  and  whatever  irritation  the  continental 
sovereigns  may  have  felt  under  the  extravagant  maritime  preten- 
sions of  Great  Britain,  not  one  of  them  ventured  to  lisp  a  word 
of  remonstrance.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Mr.  Galla- 
tin was  so  unsuccessful  as  he  seemed.  The  fate  of  the  negotia- 
tion at  Ghent  hung  on  Lord  Castlereagh's  nod,  and  among  the 
many  influences  which  affected  Lord  Castlereagh's  mind,  a  desire 
to  preserve  his  friendly  relations  with  Russia  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful.  The  moment  came  when  the  British  ministry  had 
to  decide  the  question  whether  to  let  the  treaty  fail  or  to  abate 
British  pretensions,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  repeated 
remonstrances  of  Russia  had  some  share  of  influence  in  causing 
England  to  recoil  from  a  persistent  poliqr  of  war.  At  the  crisis 
of  the  negotiatioo,  on  the  27th  September,  Lord  Liverpool  wrote 
to  Lord  Cbstlereagh,  who  was  then  at  Vienna,  advising  him  of 
the  capture  of  Washington  and  the  state  of  affiurs  at  Ghmt,  and 
adding:  ''The  Americans  have  assumed  hitherto  a  tone  in  the 
negotiation  very  difierent  from  what  dieir  ntnation  appears  to 
warrant  Li  the  exercise  of  your  discretion  as  to  bow  much  you 
may  think  proper  to  disclose  of  what  has  ben  passing  to  the 
sovereigns  and  ministers  whom  yoo  will  meet  at  Virana,  I  have 
no  doubt  yoQ  wUl  see  the  importance  of  adverting  to  this  circum- 
stance, and  of  doing  JQstice  to  the  moderation  with  which  we  are 
disposed  to  act  towards  America.  I  fear  the  Emperorof  Rnasia 
is  half  an  Americao,  and  it  would  be  veiy  desirable  to  do  away 
any  prgudiee  whidi  may  exist  in  his  mind  or  in  that  of  Gount 
Nesselrode  on  tiiis  solgect''* 

While  Mr.  Gallatin  was  engaged  in  amnging  the  preliminaries 
of  negotiation  and  in  bringing  to  bear  on  the  British  ministry 
such  presure  as  he  was  able  to  command,  be  did  not  neglect  to 
act  the  part  of  diplomatic  agent  for  the  instruction  of  his  own 


>  SappkoMntary  Dvpatcbet  of  tbs  Duks  of  Wdliogloa,  vol.  iz.  pp. 
200-291. 
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government  The  time  was  long  gone  by  when  Mr.  Gallatin 
ttnd  hia  party  had  declaimed  against  the  diplomatic  service. 
Mr.  Madison  had  now  sent  abroad  nearly  every  man  in  America 
whose  pretensions  to  civil  distinction  were  considerable.  There 
were  six  full  ministers  between  London,  Holland,  and  Paris,  and 
among  them  were  included  two  Senators,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  position  of  Mr. 
Gallatin  in  London  was  particularly  delicate,  since  he  was  in  a 
manner  bound  not  to  betray  the  confidence  which  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  had  placed  in  him  by  permitting  his  residence  in  England; 
but  he  knew  little  more  of  military  movements  than  was  known 
to  all  the  world,  and  within  these  limits  he  might  without  im- 
propriety correspond  with  his  government  Thus  his  well-known 
despatch  of  June  13  was  written.^  In  this  letter  he  gave  a  sketch 
of  the  whole  field  of  diplomatic  and  military  affiiirs.  Beginning 
with  the  announcement  that  England  was  fitting  out  an  armament 
which,  besides  prodding  for  Ganada,  would  enable  her  to  land 
at  least  16,000  to  20,000  men  on  the  Atlantic  ooost;  that  the 
capture  of  Washington  and  New  York  would  most  gratify  them, 
and  the  occupation  of  Norfolk,  Baltimore,  Ac,  might  be  expected ; 
thb  letter  continued : 

**  Whatever  may  be  the  object  and  duration  of  the  war,  America 
must  rely  on  her  resources  alone.  *  From  Ekirope  no  assistance 
can  for  some  time  be  expected.  British  pride  begins,  indeed,  to 
produce  its  usual  efiect  Seeds  of  dissension  are  not  ^'anting. 
Russia  and  England  may  at  the  approadiing  Congress  of  Vienna 
be  at  variance  on  important  subjects,  particularly  as  relates  to  the 
aggrandizement  of  Austria.  But  questions  of  maritime  rights 
are  not  yet  attended  to,  and  America  is  genendly  overlooked  by 
the  Euroi)ean  sovereigns,  or  viewed  with  suspicion.  Above  all, 
there  is  nowhere  any  navy  in  existence,  and  years  of  peace  must 
elapse  before  tlie  means  of  resisting  with  effect  the  sea-power  of 
Great  Britain  can  be  created.  In  a  word,  Europe  wants  peace, 
and  neither  will  nor  can  at  this  time  make  war  against  Great 
Britain.  The  friendly  disposition  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
and  a  just  view  of  the  subject,  make  him  sincerely  desirous  that 

I  S«e  WriUngt,  toI.  i.  p.  627 ;  »Uo  Ingertoll't  Lata  War,  H.  298. 
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peace  shoald  be  restored  to  the  United  States.  He  may  use  his 
endeavors  for  that  purpose ;  beyond  that  he  will  not  go,  and  in 
that  it  is  not  probable  he  will  succeed.  I  have  also  the  most 
perfect  conviction  that,  under  the  existing  unpropitious  circum- 
stances of  the  world,  America  cannot  by  a  continuance  of  the 
war  compel  Great  Britain  to  yield  any  of  the  maritime  points  in 
dispute,  and  particularly  to  agree  to  any  satisfactory  arrangement 
on  the  subject  of  impressment;  and  that  the  most  favorable 
terms  of  peace  that  can  be  expected  are  the  $tatu$  ante  beUum, 
and  a  postponement  of  the  questions  of  blockade,  impressment, 
and  all  other  points  which  in  time  of  European  peace  are  not 
particularly  injurious ;  but  with  firmness  and  perseverance  those 
terms,  though  perhaps  unattmnable  at  this  moment^  will  ulti- 
mately be  obtained,  provided  you  can  stand  the  shock  of  this 
campaign,  and  provided  the  people  will  remain  and  show  them- 
selves united/^  •  •  • 

This  despatch  arrived  in  Washington  only  when  one  part  of 
its  advices  had  been  already  verified  by  the  capture  and  destruo- 
ti<m  of  that  city.  Meanwhile  the  other  American  commiasionerB 
were  beginning  to  assemble  at  Ghoit,  aud  the  British  government 
showed  no  sign  of  haste  in  opening  the  negotiation*  Mr.  Gal- 
latin, on  the  9th  June,  attempted  to  hurry  Lord  CSastiereagfa's 
movements  by  asking  when  the  British  oommisBiooerB  would  be 
ready.  He  was  told  they  would  start  for  Ghent  on  the  1st  July, 
aud  on  the  strength  of  this  information  he  himself  left  London 
on  June  21,  and,  after  a  rapid  visit  to  Pari%  arrived  at  Ghmt 
on  July  6. 

Nearly  three  months  had  Mr.  Gallatin  thus  passed  in  London, 
and,  after  all  his  eflbrts,  litde  enough  had  ben  attained.  His 
hopes  of  success  were  oertably  not  brighter  than  when  he  left 
America,  more  than  a  year  before;  indeed,  it  was  not  easy  to 
deny  that  there  had  been  actual  loss  of  ground.  Mr.'Gallatin 
had  undertaken  a  diplomatio  Umr  de/cr^  and  thus  fiu*  his  too- 
ceases  had  been  far  from  brilliant;  his  fiulures  had  been  oonspio- 
uous.  Nevertheless  he  persisted  with  endlc«  patience  and  with 
his  usual  resource.  His  rendence  in  London  eouM  not  but  be 
unpleasant,  and  perhaps  tiie  brightest  ep&t  in  his  whole  experi- 
ence there  was  the  meeting  with  his  old  friend  and  sdiool-fellow 
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Dumont,  the  Genevan,  whom  he  had  once  half  wished  to  tempt 
into  the  Ohio  wilderness,  but  who  had  remained  in  Europe  to 
float  on  the  waves  of  revolution  until  they  threw  him  into  the 
arms  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  whose  friend  and  interpreter  he  be- 
came. Through  him  Mr.  Grallatin  became  acquainted  with  Ben- 
tham, but  Gallatin  had  drifted  further  than  his  school-mate  from 
the  theorizing  tastes  of  his  youth,  and  he  now  found  quite  as 
much  satisfaction  in  discussing  finance  with  Alexander  Baring  as 
in  reforming  mankind  with  Bentham  and  Dumont 

From  the  6th  July  till  the  6th  August  the  American  com- 
missioners waited  the  arrival  of  their  British  colleagues,  and 
amused  themselves  as  they  best  might  This  delay  was  the 
more  irritating  to  Mr.  Gallatin  because  his  own  visit  to  Paris 
was  said  to  have  been  given  by  Lord  Oastlereagh  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  20th  July,  as  an  excuse  for  the  delay  of 
the  British  commissioners.  The  conduct  of  the  English  gov- 
ernment promised  ill  for  the  success  of  the  mission,  and  it  was 
natural  that  the  Americans  should  believe  they  were  a  second 
time  to  be  made  the  victims  of  diplomacy.  This  inference  was 
not  necessarily  a  fair  one ;  the  motives  which  influenced  Lord 
Oastlereagh  varied  from  day  to  day,  and  events  proved  that  he 
acted  more  shrewdly  in  the  interests  of  peace  than  Mr.  Gallatin 
imagined.  There  was  more  to  be  hoped  from  delay  than  from 
haste. 

At  last  the  British  commissioners  arrived:  Lord  Gambier, 
Henry  Groulbum,  and  William  Adams;  none  of  them  very 
remarkable  for  genius,  and  still  leas  for  weight  of  influence ;  as 
compared  with  the  American  oommissioners  they  were  unequal  to 
their  task.  This  again,  unpromismg  as  it  looked,  was  not  really 
a  misfortune,  for  the  British  commissioners,  deficient  as  they 
were  in  ability,  polish  of  manners,  and  even  in  an  honest  wish 
for  peace,  were  the  mere  puppets  of  their  government,  and  never 
ventured  to  move  a  hair^s-breadth  without  at  once  seeking  the 
approval  of  Lord  Oastlereagh  or  Lord  Liverpool.  Mr.  Gallatin 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  them;  singly  or  together  he  was  as 
capable  of  dealing  with  them  as  Benjamin  Franklin,  under  very 
similar  conditkHis,  had  proved  himself  equal  to  dealing  with  their 
predecessors  thirty  years  before.    Gallatin's  great  difficult  was 
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the  same  with  which  Dr.  FraDklin  had  struggled.  The  Amer- 
ican habit  of  negotiating  by  commissions  may  have  its  advantages 
for  government)  but  it  enormooslj  increases  the  labor  of  the 
agents,  for  it  compels  each  envoy  to  expend  more  effort  in  n^o- 
tiating  with  his  colleagues  in  the  commission  than  in  n^otiating 
\  with  his  opponents.  Mr.  Gallatin  had  four  associates,  none  of 
whom  was  easily  managed,  and  two  of  whom,  Mr.  Adams  and 
Mr.  Clay,  acted  upon  each  other  as  explosives.  To  keep  the  peace 
between  them  was  no  easy  matter,  and  to  keep  the  peace  between 
them  and  the  Englishmen  was  a  task  almost  beyond  hope ;  indeed, 
Mr.  Gallatin's  own  temper  was  severely  tried  in  his  conversa- 
tions with  the  English  envoys,  and  perhaps  a  little  more  rough- 
ness on  his  part  would  have  been  better  understood  and  better 
fecdved  by  them  than  his  patient  forbearance.  If  Gkllatin  had 
a  fault,  it  was  that  of  using  the  rasor  when  he  would  have  done 
better  with  the  axe. 

If  all  the  preliminaries  were  olcnlated  to  disoonrage,  the 
(^)ening  of  the  n^otiation  justified  aomething  worse  than  dis- 
couragement Veiy  unwillingly  and  with  deq>  mortification  the 
President  and  his  advisers  had  submitted  to  the  inevitable  and 
consented  to  oflfer  terms  of  peace  whidi  settled  no  one  principle 
for  which  thqr  had  fought  They  had  agreed  to  what  was  in  fi^t 
an  armistice;  restoration  of  the  9tatm$  ante  beBum;  a  return  to 
the  old  ccmdition  of  things  when  war  was  always  imminent  and 
American  rights  were  always  trampled  upon.  Now  that  Europe 
was  again  at  peace,  they  were  willing  to  leave  the  theoretieal 
questions  of  belligerenqr  undetermined,  since  it  was  clear  that 
England  preferred  war  to  oonoeasioii.  To  Mr.  Clay,  who  had 
made  the  war,  and  to  Mr*  Adams^  ifho  fully  sjrmpathiaecl  with 
Mr.  Clay  in  his  antipathy  to  the  English  domination,  these  con- 
cessions seemed  enormous;  even  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  always  the  friend 
of  peace,  they  seemed  to  readi  the  extreme  verge  of  d^jnity;  but 
when  the  English  envoys  unfolded  their  demands,  the  mikkst 
of  the  Americans  was  aghast;  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
there  was  not  an  outburst  of  indignation  on  the  spot,  and  that 
negotiation  did  not  end  the  day  it  b^an.  In  the  first  interview, 
which  took  place  on  August  8  and  was  contbued  the  next  day, 
the  British  commiasioners  required  as  a  preliminary  basis  of  dis- 
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cuflsion  and  a  sine  qua  ntm  of  the  treaty  that  the  United  States 
government  should  set  apart  forever  for  the  Indian  tribes  the 
whole  North- West  Territory,  as  defined  by  the  treaty  of  Green- 
ville in  1795 ;  that  is  to  say,  the  whole  country  now  represented 
by  the  States  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois,  four-fifths 
of  Indiana,  and  one-third  of  Ohio ;  so  that  an  Indian  sovereignty 
should  be  constituted  in  that  region  under  tlie  guaranty  of  Great 
Britain,  for  the  double  purpose  of  interposing  neutral  territory 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  and  curbing  the  progress 
of  the  latter.  Mr.  Gallatin  suggested  that  there  were  probably 
one  hundred  thousand  .American  citizens  settled  within  that 
region,  and  what  was  to  become  of  them  ?  '^  Undoubtedly  tliey 
most  shift  for  thonselves,''  was  the  reply. 

In  comparison  with  so  enormous  a  pretension  the  smaller 
demands  of  the  British  government  were  of  trifling  importance, 
even  though  thi^  included  a  '^  rectification"  of  the  frontier  and  a 
cession  of  Sackett's  Harbor  and  Fort  Niagara  as  a  guaranty  for 
the  British  control  of  the  lakes.' 

Under  sodi  drcomstances,  the  path  of  the  American  commis- 
SMKiers  was  plain.  They  had  no  opportunity  to  disagree  on  so 
sample  an  issue,  and  they  wanted  no  better  pqmlar  aigument  for 
tinanimi^  in  support  of  the  war  than  this  avowed  determina- 
tion to  dismember  the  United  States.  They  had  merely  to  draft 
tbetr  igeotion  of  theBritish  mne  qua  noru 

The  negotiation  with  the  British  commissioners  was,  however, 
much  more  simple  than  the  negotiation  with  one  another;  of  the 
first  the  diplomatic  notes  and  protocols  give  a  fair  description, 
but  of  the  last  a  fiu*  more  entertaining  account  is  given  in  the 
Diary  of  Jdin  Quincy  Adams.  The  accident  which  placed  Mr* 
Gallatin  at  the  foot  of  the  commission  placed  Mr.  Adams  at  its 
head, — a  result  peculiarly  unfoitunate,  because,  even  if  the  other 

I  See  Lord  CatiWreiif  h't  InstruoUont  of  August  14, 1S14,  to  the  BritUh 
eooimlttloiiert  at  Cheat,  Cettlereegh  Corretpondeoce,  Sd  Series,  toI.  ii. 
f.  8S  ff.  Also  Mr.  Goiilhuni*«  ecluiowledgment  of  these  instroctfons  to 
Lord  Bathurst  of  2Ut  Aogast,  SoppleoieoUrjr  Despetches  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  toL  ix.  p.  18S.  Lord  Lirerpool  to  Lord  Bathurst,  11th  Sep- 
temher,  ihid.,  p.  S40.  Lord  Bathurst  to  the  commissioners,  18th  and  20th 
Oetober,  CeMlereegfa  Correspondence,  Sd  Series,  toI.  Ii.  pp.  168  and  172. 
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commissioners  had  oonoeded  respect  to  the  age^  the  services,  and 
the  tact  of  Mr.  Grallatin,  tliey  had  no  idea  of  showing  any  such 
deference  to  Mr.  Adams.  From  the  outset  it  was  clear  that 
Messrs.  Bayard,  Clay,  and  Russell  meant  to  let  Mr.  Adams 
understand  that  though  he  might  be  the  nominal  mouth-piece 
he  was  not  the  autocrat  of  the  commission,  and  their  methods  of 
conveying  this  information  were  such  as  in  those  days  Mr.  Clay 
was  celebrated  for  successfully  using.  Mr.  Adams  had  little  of 
Mr.  Gallatin's  capacity  for  pacifying  strife;  he  was  by  nature 
as  combative  as  Mr.  Clay,  and  before  the  commission  separated 
there  were  exciting  and  very  amusing  scenes  of  collision,  in  one 
of  which  Mr.  Adams  plainly  intimated  his  opinion  of  the  con- 
duct of  his  colleagues,  and  Mr.  Clay  broke  oat  upon  him  with : 
''You  dare  not,  you  oamiof,  you  shall  not  insinuate  that  there 
has  been  a  cabal  of  three  members  against  you.^' 

In  this  affair  Mr.  Gallatin's  situation  was  delicate  in  the 
highest  d^r^.  All  recognized  the  fact  that  he  was  properly 
head  of  the  mission;  his  opinion  carried  most  weight;  his  pen 
^vas  raost'in  demand ;  his  voice  was  most  patiently  heard.  The 
tact  with  which  he  steered  his  way  betweai  the  dioals  that  sur- 
rounded him  18  the  most  remarkable  instance  in  our  history  of 
))crfect  diplomatic  skill ;  even  Dr.  Franklin,  in  a  very  similar 
situation,  had  not  the  same  success.  In  no  instance  did  Mr. 
Gallatin  allow  himself  to  be  drawn  idto  the  conflicts  of  his  col- 
leagues, and  yet  he  succeeded  in  sustaining  Mr.  Adams  in  every 
essential  point  without  appearing  to  do  so.  When  the  negotia- 
tion was  closed,  all  his  four  colleagues  were  miited,  at  least  to 
outward  appearance,  in  cordiality  to  him,  and  Mr.  Adams  liad 
reason  to  be,  and  seems  in  fact  alwajrs  to  have  been,  positively 
grateful.  If  Mr.  Clay  felt  differently,  as  there  was  afterwards 
reason  to  believe,  he  showed  no  sudi  feeling  at  the  time.  .The 
Htory  as  told  in  Mr.  Adams's  Diary  proves  clearly  enough  that 
this  delicate  tact  of  Mr^  Galhtfin  probalJjr.gayfic|,fl>etreaty, 

The  very  earliest  despatch  they  had  occasion  to  send  showed 
Mr.  Gallatin  the  delicaqr  of  bis  ground.  As  first  member  of 
the  commission,  Mr.  Adams  drafted  this  despatch  and  gave  bis 
draft  for  revision  to  the  other  gentlemen,  who  showed  it  little 
merty ;  Mr.  Bayard  used  it  merely  as  the  foundation  for  an 
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entirely  new  draft  of  his  o%vn,  which  wits  substituted  by  the 
commission  for  that  of  Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Bayard's  essay,  how- 
ever, proved  to  be  little  more  satisfactory  than  Mr.  Adams's, 
and  at  last  it  was  referred  to  Mr.  Gallatin  to  be  put  in  final 
shape.  This  was  done,  and  the  commissioners  ended  by  adopting 
his  work.  The  next  despatch  was  drafted  at  once  by  him  and 
accepted  %vith  little  alteration.  Henceforth  the  duty  of  drawing 
up  all  papers  was  regularly  performed  by  him.  Mr.  Adams's 
account  of  the  characteristic  critidsms  of  his  four  colleagues,  as 
well  as  of  his  own  peculiarities  of  thought  and  expression,  is  very 
amusing,  and  probably  very  exact  **  On  the  general  view  of  the 
subject  [of  the  note  in  reply  to  the  British  commissioners]  we  are 
unanimous,  but,  in  my  exposition  of  it,  one  oljects  to  the  form 
and  another  to  the  substance  of  almost  every  paragraph.  Mr. 
Gallatin  is  for  striking  out  every  expression  that  may  be  offensive 
to  the  feelings  of  the  adverse  party.  Mr.  Clay  is  displeased  with 
figurative  language,  which  he  thinks  improper  for  a  state  paper. 
Mr.  Russell,  agreeing  in  the  olgections  of  the  two  other  gentle- 
men, will  be  further  for  amending  the  constmction  of  every 
. sentence;  and  Mr.  Bayard,  even  when  agreeing  to  say  prcdscly 
the  same  thing,  chooses  to  aay  it  only  in  his  own  language.'* 

At  this  moment,  that  is  to  aay,  from  the  10th  August  to  the 
8th  October,  it  was  a  matter  <^  little  consequenoe  what  form 
these  personal  annoyances  might  take,  for  no  doubt  was  felt  by 
any  of  the  commissioners  that  negotiation  was  at  an  end.  Even 
Mr.  Gallatin  abandoned  hope.  That  the  British  government 
was  really  disposed  to  make  peace  seemed  to  him,  as  to  his  col-  - 
leagues^  too  improbable  to  be  worth  discussion.  On  the  20th 
August  he  wrote  privately  to  BIr.  Monroe:  ^  The  negotiations  at 
this  place  vrill  have  the  result  whidi  I  have  anticipated.  In  one 
respect^  however,  I  had  been  mistaken.  I  had  aapposed  whilst 
in  England  that  the  British  ministfy,  in  continuing  the  war, 
yielded  to  the  popular  sentiment,  and  were  only  desirous  of 
giving  some  tdt^  to  the  termination  of  hostilities,  and,  by  pred- 
atory attacks,  of  inflicting  gratuitous  injury  on  the  United  States. 
It  appears  now  certain  that  the)*  have  more  serious  and  danger- 
ous objects  in  view."  After  dwellii^'at  some  lengtli  on  the 
indications  that  pointed  to  New  Orleans  as  the  spot  M'hcre  the 
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tiltimate  struggle  for  supremacy  was  to  oomc^  he  concluded :  '^  I 
do  not  expect  that  we  can  be  detained  more  than  two  or  three 
weeks  longer  for  the  purpose  either  of  closing  the  negotiation,  of 
taking  eveiy  other  necessary  step  connected  with  it,  and  of 
making  all  the  arrangements  for  our  departure.'^  To  Mr.  Dal- 
las he  wrote  the  same  day : ''  Our  negotiations  may  be  considered 
as  at  an  end.  Some  official  notes  may  yet  pass,  but  the  nature 
of  the  demands  of  the  British,  made  also  as  a  preliminary  sine 
qua  noHf  to  be  admitted  as  a  basis  before  a  discussion,  is  such  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  a  speedy  rupture  of  our  conferences,  and 
that  we  will  have  no  peace.  Great  Britain  wants  war  in  order  to 
cripple  us;  she  wants  aggrandicement  at  our  expense;  she  may 
have  ulterior  objects :  no  resource  left  but  in  union  and  vigorous 
prosecution  of  die  war.  When  her  terms  are  known  it  appears 
to  me' impossible  that  all  America  should  not  unite  in  defence  of 
her  rights,  of  her  territory,  I  may  say  of  her  independence.  I 
do  not  expect  to  be  longer  than  three  weeks  in  Eur(q>e.'' 

Nevertheleas,  the  three  wedcs  passed  vrithout  bringing  the 
expected  rupture.  None  of  the  American  envoys  knew  the 
reasons  of  thb  delay;  but  the  letters  of  the  British  n^otia- 
tors^  since  published,  explain  the  steps  in  that  backward  move- 
ment whkb  at  last  brought  about  an  abandonment  of  every 
point  the  British  government  had  begun  by  declaring  essential, 
llr.  Gottlbom,  who  from  the  first  was  strongly  inclined  to 
obtnict  a  settlement  and  to  put  forward  impossible  conditioas,^ 
aonooncod  to  his  diief  on  the  23d  August:  ^We  are  still 
without  any  answer  to  the  note  which  we  addrtesed  to  the 
American  plenipotentiaries  on  Friday  last  We  have,  however, 
met  diem  to-day  at  dinner  at  the  intcndant'sy  and  it  is  evident 
from  theur  crmversadoo  that  they  do  not  mean  to  continue  the 
ncgotiatioDS  at  present  Mr.  Clay,  whom  I  sat  next  to  at  dinner, 
gave  me  deariy  to  uiderBtand  that  thqr  had  decided  upon  a 
leference  to  America  for  instmcdoos,  and  that  they  coosida^ 
oar  propositions  equivalent  to  a  demand  for  the  cession  of  Boston 
or  New  York ;  and  after  dinner  Mr.  Bayard  took  me  aside  aud 


>  See  hU  letter  of  Atigmt  21  to  Etrl  Bethorst,  WelNn^n  Sup.  Dctp., 
Is.  186. 
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requested  that  I  wcmld  permit  him  to  have  a  little  private  and 
confidential  conversation.  Upon  my  expressing  my  readiness 
to  hear  whatever  he  might  like  to  say  to  me,  he  Ix^n  a  very 
long  speech  by  saying  that  the  present  n^otiation  could  not  end 
in  peace,  and  that  he  was  desirous  of  privately  stating  (before 
we  separated)  what  Great  Britain  did  not  appear  to  understand, 
yiz.j  that,  by  proposing  terms  like  those  which  had  been  offered, 
we  were  not  only  ruining  all  prospects  of  peace,  but  were  sacri- 
ficing the  party  of  which  he  was  a  member  to  their  political 
adversaries.  He  went  into  a  long  discussion  upon  the  vie^vs 
and  objects  of  the  several  parties  in  America,  the  grounds  u}X)n 
which  they  had  hitherto  proceeded,  and  the  efiect  which  a  hostile 
or  conciliatory  disposition  on  our  port  might  have  upon  them. 
He  inculcated  how  much  it  vras  for  our  interest  to  support  tlie 
Federalists,  and  that  to  make  peace  was  the  only  method  of 
supporting  them  effectually;  that  we  had  nothing  to  fear  for 
Canada  if  peace  were  made,  be  the  term8  what  they  might;  that 
there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  about  allegiance,  impress- 
ment, Ac;  but  that  our  present  demands  were  wliat  America 
never  could  or  W0uld  accede  to.  This  was  the  general  tenor  of 
his  conversation,  to  which  I  did  not  think  it  neccssaiy  to  make 
much  reply,  and  which  I  only  mention  to  you  in  order  to  let 
you  know  at  the  earliest  moment  that  the  negotiation  is  not 
likely  now  to  continue.  •  •  •  As  I  find,  upon  reading  over  what 
I  have  written,  that  I  liave  drily  stated  what  the  American 
plenipotentiaries  sakl  to  me,  I  cannot  let  it  go  witliout  adding 
that  it  has  made  not  the  least  impression  upon  me  or  upon  my 
colleagues,  to  whom  I  have  reported  it'' 

If  the  notes  and  converBation  of  the  American  commissioners 
made  no  impressum  on  Mr.  Goulbum  and  his  colleagues,  the 
case  was  very  different  with  their  diicfii.  A  few  daj's  before 
Mr.  Goulbum's  letter  was  written.  Lord  Oastlereagh  jKvsnoi 
through  Ghent  on  his  way  to  Vienna.  He  found  that  Goul- 
bum had  made  a  series  of  blunders,  and  was  obliged  to  check 
him  abruptly,*  writing  at  the  same  time  to  Lord  Liverpool, 


I  See  hit  letUr  to  Ooalbarn  of  Augott  28,  1814,  OasUerottgh  Correspond- 
ence, 8d  Seriei,  toI.  ii.  p.  102. 
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advising  a  considerable  "  letting  down  of  the  question.*'*  Tiord 
Liverpool  replied  on  the  2d  September,  saying  that  his  advice 
had  already  been  followed :  '^  Our  commissioners  had  certainly 
taken  a  very  erroneous  view  of  our  policy.  If  the  negotiation 
bad  been  allowed  to  break  off  upon  tlie  two  notes  already  pre- 
sented, or  upon  such  an  answer  as  they  were  disposed  to  return, 
I  am  satisfied  the  war  would  have  become  quite  popular  in 
America."*  Mr.  Goulbum  himself  became  a  little  nervous; 
he  wrote  on  the  2d  September  of  the  American  commissioners : 
''Their  only  anxiety  appears  to  me  to  get  back  to  America. 
Whenever  we  meet  them  they  always  enter  into  unofficial  dis- 
CQflsionSi  much  of  the  same  nature  as  the  conversation  with 
which  Mr.  Bajrard  indulged  me;  but  we  have  given  no  en- 
couragement to  such  conversations,  thinking  that  they  are  liable 
to  much  misrepresentation  and  cannot  lead  to  any  good  purpose. 
All  that  I  think  I  have  learnt  from  them  is  this :  that  Mr. 
Adams  is  a  very  bad  arguer,  and  that  tlie  Federalists  are  quite 
as  inveterate  enemies  to  us  as  the  Madisonians.  Those  who 
know  anything  of  America  or  Americans  probably  knew  this 
before.  We  await  with  some  anxiety  your  note."'  On  the  5th 
September,  only  three  days  afterwards,  Mr.  Goulbum's  temper, 
in  view  of  the  awk^vard  position  he  was  in,  had  become  irri- 
table; the  American  oommisBioners  had  never,  he  thought,  had 
any  intention  of  making  peace :  ''  They  gave  it  out  all  over  the 
town  (previously  even  to  sending  their  note)  that  the  negotiations 
would  end  in  notliing,  and  I  have  never  met  them  anyn^'here 
without  hearing  their  oomplaints  at  being  detained  here,  and 
their  wish  to  leave  the  place  on  the  1st  of  October  at  the  latest 
Some  days  since  they  gave  their  landlord  notice  that  they  meant 
to  quit  their  house,  and  two  of  their  private  secretaries  set 
oat  to  make  a  tour  in  England  before  their  note  was  written, 
one  of  whom  openly  stated  to  me  that,  as  they  were  on  the 
point  of  returning  to  America,  he  wished,  first  of  all,  to  see 
London.''^ 

1  CAtUereafh  to  Liverpool,  Correspondence,  Sd  Series,  toI.  ii.  p.  100. 

*  Wellington  Sup.  Desp.,  is.  214. 

•  Wellington  Sup.  Desp.,  ix.  217:  Ooulbam  to  Lord  fiethurst 
« Ibid.,  p.  T/2, 
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The  result  of  the  first  round  in  this  encounter  was  clearly  m 
favor  of  the  American  champions.  The  unfortunate  Groulburn 
was  worsted,  and  forced,  Avith  very  bad  grace,  to  accept  die 
admonitions  of  his  chiefs  and  to  endure  the  triumph  of  his 
opponents. 

Lord  Bathurst  accordingly  undertook  to  correct  the  mistakes 
of  his  envoys,  and  forwarded  on  the  Ist  September  an  ai^u- 
mentative  note  calculated  to  persuade  the  Americans  that  nothing 
could  be  more  becoming  in  them  than  to  surrender  the  lakes  to 
Great  Britain  and  the  North- West  Territory  to  the  Indians.  The 
long  reply  of  the  American  commissioners,  delivered  on  the  9th 
September,  was  mostly  written  by  Mr.  Gallatin^  and  Mr.  Adams 
candidly  says  in  his  Diary  :  ^*  I  struck  out  the  greatest  part  of 
my  own  previous  draft,  preferring  that  of  Mr.  Gallatin  upon 
the  same  points."  Its  contents  were  briefly  characterized  in  a 
short  note  from  the  Foreign  Office  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
dated  September  13 :  ''It  rejects  all  our  propoaab  respecting  the 
boundary  and  the  military  flag  on  the  lakes,  and  reuses  even 
to  refer  them  to  their  government,  offering  at  the  same  time  to 
pursue  the  n^otiation  on  the  other  points ;''  and  on  the  IGtIi  the 
Duke  was  notified  that:  ''We  mean  in  our  reply  to  admit  that 
we  do  not  intend  to  make  tlie  cxdmice  milUarj/  ponemnon  of  ilu: 
lakes  a  sine  qua  non  of  the  negoliaihn.**  This  was,  however,  not 
tlie  only  concession ;  the  new  ground  which  Lord  Bathurst  now 
marked  out  for  his  negotiators  was  still  further  in  the  rear  of  Mr. 
Goulburn's  first  position,  and  abandoned  not  only  the  bkes  but 
also  the  attempt  to  create  an  Indian  sovereignty.  The  British 
note  Mras  sent  in  on  the  19th  September,  and  Mr.  Adams  gives  in 
his  Diary  a  graphic  account  of  the  conflicting  feelings  it  aroused : 
"  The  effect  of  these  notes  upon  us  when  they  first  come  is  to 
deject  us  all.  We  so  fondly  ding  to  the  vain  hope  of  peace  that 
every  new  proof  of  its  impossibility  operates  upon  os  as  a  disap- 
pointment We  had  a  desultory  and  general  conversation  upon 
tliis  note,  in  which  I  tliought  both  Mr.  Gallatin  and  Mr.  Bajnutl 
allowed  symptoms  of  despondency.  In  discussing  with  them  I 
cannot  always  restrain  the  irritability  of  my  temper.  Mr.  Bayard 
meets  it  with  more  of  accommodation  than  heretofore,  and  some- 
times with  more  compliance  than  I  expect    Mr.  Gallatin,  having 
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more  pliability  of  character  and  more  pla}'fulnes8  <^  dispoeitioDy 
throws  off  my  heat  with  a  joke.  Mr,  Clay  and  Mr.  Russell  are 
perfectly  firm  themselves^  but  sometimes  partake  of  the  staggers 
of  the  two  other  gentlemen.  Mr.  Gallatin  said  this  day  that  the 
sine  qua  rum  now  presented — that  the  Indians  should  be  posi- 
tively included  in  the  peace,  and  placed  in  the  state  they  were  in 
before  the  war — ^would  undoubtedly  be  rejected  by  our  govern- 
ment if  it  was  now  presented  to  them,  but  that  it  was  a  bad 
point  for  us  to  break  off  the  n^otiation  upon;  that  the  difficulty 
of  canying  on  the  war  might  compel  us  to  admit  the  principle  at 
last,  for  now  the  British  had  so  committed  themselves  with  regard 
to  the  Indians  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  further  to  retreat 
Mr.  Bayard  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  recurred  to  the  funda- 
mental idea  of  breaking  off  upon  some  point  whidi  shall  unite 
our  own  people  in  the  support  of  the  war.  ...  I  said  .  •  .  that 
if  the  point  of  the  Indians  was  a  bad  point  to  break  upon,  I  was 
very  sure  we  should  never  find  a  good  one ;  if  that  would  not 
unite  our  people,  it  was  a  hopeless  pursuit.  Mr.  Gallatin  repeated, 
with  a  veiy  earnest  look,  that  it  was  a  bad  point  to  break  upon. 
'  Then,'  said  I,  with  a  movement  of  impatience  and  an  angry 
tone,  Mt  is  a  good  point  to  admit  the  British  as  the  sovereigns  and 
protectors  of  our  Indians.'  Galhitin's  countenance  brightened,, 
and  be  said  in  a  tone  of  perfect  good  humor,  'That's  a  non- 
sequitur.'  This  turned  the  edge  of  the  ai^gument  into  mere 
jocularity.  I  laughed,  and  insisted  that  it  was  a  sequitur,  and' 
the  converMtion  easily  changed  to  another  point.'' 

Mr.  Gallatin  was  right,  and  he  drafted  the  reply  to  the  British 
note  accordingly.  There  was  a  somewhat  warm  discussion  over 
his  draft,  but  his  influence  was  now  so  derisive  that  Mr.  Adams, 
declares  opposition  ascless;  unless  Gallatin  voluntarily  abandoned 
his  point,  he  was  nniformly  sustained.  This  note,  while  refusing 
to  admit  tlie  Indians  into  the  treaty  in  any  manner  that  would. 
reoognijBe  them  as  independent  nations,  oflfered  a  stipulation  that 
they  should  retain  all  their  old  rights,  privileges,  and  possessions. 
It  was  signed  and  sent  on  the  26th  September;  on  October  1 
the  news  of  the  capture  of  Washington  arrived. 

The  following  letters  give  some  conception  of  wliat  was 
passing  in  the  United  States  while  the  American  commissioners 
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were  forcing  Great   Britain   to   abandon   one    position  after 
another : 

MRS.  MADISON  TO  MRS.  GALLATIN. 

28tb  July,  1814. 
.  .  .  We  have  been  in  a  state  of  perturbation  here  for  a  long 
time.  The  depredations  of  the  enemy  approaching  within  twenty 
miles  of  tlie  city,  and  the  disaffected  making  incessant  difficulties 
for  the  government.  Such  a  place  as  this  has  become !  I  can- 
not describe  it.  I  wish  for  my  own  part  we  were  at  Philadel- 
phia. The  people  here  do  not  deserve  that  I  should  prefer  it. 
Among  other  exclamations  and  threats,  they  say,  if  Mr.  M.  at- 
tempts to  move  from  this  house,  in  case  of  an  attack,  they  will 
stop  him,  and  that  he  shall  fall  with  U.  I  am  not  the  least 
alarmed  at  these  things,  but  entirely  disgusted,  and  determined 
to  stay  with  him.  Our  preparation  for  defence,  by  some  means 
or  other,  is  constantly  retarded,  but  the  small  force  the  British 
have  on  the  bay  will  never  venture  nearer  than  at  present^ 
twenty-three  miles.  .  •  . 

JOSBPH  H.  NICHOLSON  TO  MRS.  GALLATIN. 

BALTiMoas,  4th  September,  1814. 
My  deab  Madam, —  .  .  .  You  have  of  course  heard  of  and 
grieved  over  our  disasters  at  Washin^^n.  You  have  heard,  too, 
of  the  disgraceful  capitulation  of  Alexandria.  Baltimore  was 
at  one  time  certainly  prepared  to  pursue  the  baneful  example, 
but  the  arrival  of  Rodgers,  Porter,  and  Pcny,  the  manly  hin- 
guage  which  they  held  to  our  generals,  and  the  great  number  of 
troops  which  are  now  here,  have  inspired  more  confidence.  If 
the  enemy  had  acted  wisely  they  would  ha\'e  marched  directly 
from  Washington  to  this  place,  and  would  have  found  it  an  eaay 
prey.  If  they  come  now,  which  we  look  for  daily,  or  rather 
nightly,  they  will  have  a  fight,  but  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  it 
will  be  a  hard  one.  Our  militia  are  so  raw  and  so  totally  un- 
disciplined, and  our  commanding  generals  so  entirely  unqualified 
to  organize  them,  that  I  have  very  little  confidence  of  success. 
The  command  has  been  taken  from  General  Winder  and  given 
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to  General  Smith.  The  latter  assumed  it  in  the  first  instance 
without  authority  at  the  request  of  some  of  our  citizens,  and  the 
usurpation  has  since  been  confirmed  at  Washington.  There  is 
some  derangement  of  the  Administration  which  I  do  not  under- 
stand. Greneral  Armstrong  is  here,  and  says  he  is  no  longer 
Secretary  of  War ;  but  every  one  who  comes  from  the  city  says 
he  is  still  considered  so  there.  He  explained  the  thing  to  me  in 
this  way.  Mr.  Madison  had  been  waited  on  by  a  deputation 
from  Georgetown,  of  whom  A.  C.  Hanson  was  one,  who  told 
him  that  they  would  not  agree  to  defend  the  place  or  to  make 
any  resistance  if  General  Armstrong  was  to  have  any  control 
over  them.  That  Mr.  Madison,  in  consequence  of  this  and  much 
other  remonstrance  of  a  similar  nature,  proposed  to  Armstrong 
that  he  should  do  all  the  business  of  the  War  Department  ex- 
cept that  which  related  to  the  District ;  that  Armstrong  inmie- 
diately  answered  that  he  must  do  the  whole  business  or  none,  and 
tendered  his  resignation,  whidi  was  not  accepted.  He  added, 
however,  in  his  conversation  with  me:  ''I  am  here,  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  in  Washington.''  He  said,  too,  he  was  going  immediately 
to  New  York;  but  he  has  remained  several  days,  and  is  here  yet 
I  liad  thought  it  probable  he  was  waiting  for  a  recall,  but  he  said 
yesterday  he  should  go  to-daVi  and  expressed  some  satisfaction 
at  being  again  in  private  life.  This  seemed  to  relate  altogetlier 
to  his  pecuniary  concerns.  He  speaks  with  no  irritation  of  the 
Administration,  and  it  is  ttitain  that  either  he  or  Mr.  Madison, 
or  possibly  both,  have  yieloed  to  a  contemptible  faction  in  a  con- 
temptible \nllage,  at  a  most  critical  moment  for  our  country. 
This  is  the  precise  language  in  whidi  I  expressed  myself  to  him, 
but  he  sakl  he  washed  his  hands  of  it 

The  loan  is  taken  in  pari  only  at  $80  for  $100,  and,  I  believe, 
a  small  part  If  Congress  do  not  act  immediately  with  vigor, 
the  nation,  I  fear,  is  lost 

Did  you  feel  very,  very  sorry  at  hearing  that  your  old  house 
was  burnt?  I  did,  really,  I  had  spent  ao  many  happy  hoars 
m  it 

A  short  correspondence  with  Mme.  de  StaSl,  then  a  power  in 
diplomacy,  claims  also  a  place  here. 
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MADAMB  DB  6TAEL  TO  GALLATIN. 

Oe  81  juillet,  1814. 
OopPET,  Suisse,  Pays  de  Vaitd. 

Vous  m'avez  permis  de  vous  dcmander  8i  nous  avons  quelque 
suoc^  heureux  k  esp^rer  de  votxe  mission.  Mandez-moi  k  cet 
^rd^  my  dear  sir,  tout  oe  qu'il  vous  est  permis  de  me  dire.  Je 
suis  inquidte  d'un  mot  de  Lord  Castlereagh  sur  la  diir^  de  la 
guerre,  et  je  ne  m'explique  pas  pourquoi  il  a  dit  qu'il  6tait  de 
I'int6r6t  de  I'Angleterre  que  le  congr^  de  Yienne  s'ouvrtt  plus 
taid.  Cest  vous  Am^rique  qui  m'int^ressez  avant  tout  mainte- 
nant,  k  part  de  mcs  affiiires  p6euniaires.  Je  vous  trouve  k  pre- 
sent les  opprim^  du  parti  de  la  liberty  et  je  vols  en  vous  la  cause 
qui  m'attachait  k  PAngleterre  il  7  a  un  an.  On  souliaite  beau- 
coup  de  vous  voir  k  Geneve  et  vous  y  trouvercz  la  r6publique 
telle  que  vous  I'avez  laiss^,  seulement  elle  est  moins  lib^rale,  car 
la  mode  est  ainsi  maintenant  en  Suisse.  Aussi  les  vieux  aristo- 
crates  se  reinvent  et  se  remettent  k  combattre,  en  oubliant,  comme 
les  grants  de  rAriostc,  qu'ils  sont  d6}k  morts.  J^csp^re  que  la 
raison  triompliera,  et  quand  on  vous  connalt,  on  trouve  cette 
raison  si  spirituelle  qu'elle  semble  la  plus  forte.  Soyez  pacifique 
oependant  et  sacrifiez  aux  ciroonstances.  Vous  devez  vous  en- 
nuyer  i^  Gand,  et  je  voudrais  profitcr  pour  causer  avec  vous  de 
tout  le  temps  que  vous  y  perdez.  Avez-vous  quelques  commis- 
sions k  faire  k  Grendve  et  voulez-vous  me  donner  le  plaisir  de 
vous  y  Hre  utile  en  quelque  chose? 

Mille  compliments  empresses. 

Vous  savez  que  M.  Sbmondi  vous  a  lou6  dans  son  discourB  It 
St  Pierre. 

MADAMB  DB  8TABL  TO  GALLATIN. 

Ce  80  Mplembre. 
PAais,  Rub  db  GaBXBLLB  8t.  Gbkmain,  No.  105. 

Je  vous  ai  toit  de  Coppet,  my  dear  sir,  et  je  n'ai  point  eu  de 
r6ponse  de  vous.  Je  crains  que  ma  Icttrc  ne  vous  soit  pas  par-> 
venue.  Soyez  assez  bon  pour  me  dire  ce  que  vous  pouvcz  me 
dire  sur  la  vente  de  mcs  fonds  en  Amdrique.    Jc  suis  si  inquidto 
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que  I'id^  me  veoalt  d'envojer  moQ  fik  en  Am^rique  poor  tirer 
ma  fortnne  de  li.  Songez  qa'elie  j  est  presque  toute  enti^rey 
c'est  It  dire  que  ^j  ai  qainxe  oenls  mille  fnuxs,  eoit  en  terres, 
•ott  en  foods  poblics,  soit  diez  les  banqoien.  Soyez  anssi  asBes 
boo  poor  me  dire  si  voos  restez  i  Gand.  Moo  fik  en  allant  en 
An^eterre  poarrait  passer  par  dies  vom  et  voos  donner  des 
noavelles  de  Paris.  Enfin  je  voos  prie  de  m'aocorder  qaelqnes 
ligoes  8or  toot  oe  qui  m'int^resBe.  Voos  poavez  compter  sor 
ma  discretion  et  sor  ma  leoonnatsaanoe^ — ei  je  m^rite  peat-te« 
qoelqae  bienveillance  par  mes  efibrts  poor  voos  servir.  Lofd 
Wellington  pretend  qoe  je  ne  k  voia  jamais  sans  k  |Ni6dier  sor 
rAm^riqoe.  Voos  saves  de  qodk  baote  eoosid§nitioQ  je  sois 
p(!n6tr6e  poor  votre  es^it  et  voCre  caiactfefe. 

Milk  ff?*"pjt'n'fntfi. 

OALLATIV  TO  MADAME  DE  8TAtL.H0L8TEIK. 

OAn,  4  oelobre,  IV 

Ce  n'cst  qoe  bier,  my  dear  madam^  qoe  j'ai  fe(o  votre  kttre 
do  23  septembre;  celk  qoe  voos  m'aviez  fait  le  plaisir  de  m'toire 
de  Coppet  m'^tait  bien  parvenoe;  mais  malgrt  k  parfaite  oon- 
fiance  qoe  voos  m'aves  inspirSe,  fl  ttaitde  moo  devoir  de  ne  rien 
kisser  transpirer  de  nos  n%oeiations ;  et  j'cqi^ais  tons  ks  joors 
poovoir  voos  annonoer  k  lendemain  qoelqae  diose  de  positif. 
Koos  sommes  toojoors  dans  k  mtoie  £tat  d^incertitode,  mais  il  me 
paralt  impossible  qoe  oek  poisse  dorer  longtempS|  et  je  voos  pro- 
mets  qoe  voos  serez  k  premiere  instroite  do  rusoltat  Malgr§  ks 
Acbeox  auspkes  sous  lesqoek  nous  avions  commence  i  traiter,  je 
n'avais  point  perdo  req)6rance  de  poovoir  rtassir.  II  faot  oepen- 
dant  convenir  qoe  oe  qoi  s'est  pass6  i  la  prise  de  Washington 
jieot  fairc  naltrc  de  nooveaoz  obstacles  i  k  paiz.  Une  incor- 
sion  momentanfe  et  k  destroction  d'on  arsenal  et  d'one  frigate 
ne  sont  qo'one  bagatelle ;  mais  faire  saoter  oo  brikler  les  palais 
du  Congr^  et  do  President,  et  les  boreaox  des  difl&f^ents  d^parte- 
mentSy  c^est  on  acte  dc  vandalisme  dont  k  gnerre  de  vingt  ans 
en  EoropCy  depois  les  frontil*rcs  de  k  Rossk  josqocs  i  Paris  et 
de  celles  do  Iknemarc  josqo'i  Naples,  n'oflre  aocon  exemple,  et 
qui  doit  nteessairement  exasp^rer  les  esprits.    Est-ce  pareeque  i 
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Texception  de  quelques  cath^rales,  rAngleterre  n'avoit  aucun 
Mifice  public  qui  pAt  leur  dtre  compart?  Ou  serait-ce  pour 
consoler  la  populace  dc  la  cit6  de  Londres  de  ce  que  Paris  n'a 
4t6mpill6mbr<il6? 

Tout  en  vous  disant  cela^  je  ne  me  plains  point  de  la  conduite 
des  Anglais,  qui,  si  la  guerre  continue,  loin  de  nous  nuire,  n'aura 
servi  qu'^  unir  et  animer  la  nation.  Sous  ce  point  de  vue,  la 
mani^re  dont  on  nous  fait  la  guerre  doit  pleinement  rassurer  ceux 
qui  a\^ient  des  craintcs  mal  foud6cs  sur  la  permanence  de  notre 
union  ct  de  notre  gouvemement  f^^ratif.  Et  il  n'y  a  qu'une 
dissolution  totale  qui  puisse  renverscr  nos  finances  et  nous  faire 
manqucr  h  nos  engagements.  Je  comprends  cependant  fort  bien 
que  lorsqu'on  n'est  pas  Ami^ricain,  Ton  d^sirerait  dans  cc  moment 
avoir  sa  fortune  ailleurs  que  <lans  ce  pays  \h ;  je  puis  avoir  des 
pr6jug6s  trop  favorablcs  et  ne  voudrais  aucunement  vous  induire 
en  erreur.  Mais  il  me  semble  que  vendre  vos  fonds  i^  15  ou  20 
pour  cent  de  perte  scrait  un  sacrifice  inutile.  lis  tomberont 
probablement  encore  plus  si  la  guerre  continue,  mais  les  int^ts 
eeront  toujour?  fiddlement  pay6s  ct  le  capital  sera  au  pair  six  mois 
aprte  la  {Kiix.  Nous  nous  sommes  tir6s  d*une  bien  plus  manvaise 
situation.  X  la  fin  dc  la  guerre  dc  l'ind6i)cndance  nous  n'avions 
ni  finances  ni  gouverncmcnt ;  notre  poinilation  ne  s  elevait  qu'tl 
environ  trois  millions  et  demi,  la  nation  6tait  extr^mcment 
pauvre,  la  dette  publique  ^tait  presqu'^le  &  cc  qu'ellc  est  actu- 
ellcmcnt ;  Ics  fonds  pcrdaicnt  de  80  &  85  pour  cent.  Nous  n'avons 
cependant  jias  fait  faillite ;  nous  n'avons  pas  r^duit  la  dette  k  un 
tiers  par  un  trait  de  plume ;  avcc  de  r6conomie  et  surtout  de  la 
probity,  nous  avons  fait  face  k  tout,  remis  tout  au  pair,  et  pendant 
IcB  dix  ann^«es  qui  avaient  pr6c6d6  la  guerre  actuelle  nous  avions 
pay6  la  moiti6  du  capital  dc  notre  ancienne  dette.  Au  milieu  de 
toutes  nos  factions,  n'importe  quel  parti  ait  gouvem^,  le  m^me 
esprit  ks  a  toujours  anim^  k  cet  ^rd.  Le  m^me  esprit  r^gne 
enit>re;  nous  sommes  tr^riclies;  nous  6tions  huit  millions  d'ftmes 
Ru  commencement  dc  la  guerre,  et  la  population  augmente  de 
deux  cent  cinquantc  mille  Ames  par  an.  Si  je  n'ai  pas  eutidre- 
ment  mtoinnu  TAm^riquc,  scs  ressourccs  et  la  morality  de  sa  poli- 
tique, je  ne  me  trompe  pas  en  croyant  ses  fonds  publics  plus  solides 
que  ceux  de  toutes  los  puifeances  eiirop^nnes. 
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Si  oependant  vous  avez  peur,  attendez  du  moins  la  conclusion 
dc  no6  n^ociations ;  vous  n'avez  pas  le  temps  de  faire  vendre 
avant  cette  6poque.  Je  serai  au  reste  encore  quinze  jours  au 
moins  k  Grand  et  donnerai  avec  grand  plaisir  k  M.  voire  fils 
tous  les  renseignements  en  mon  pouvoir  s'il  passe  par  ici  en  allant 
en  Angleterre.  Je  suis  tr^s-sensible  k  tout  ce  que  vous  avez  fait 
pour  6tre  utile  k  I'Am^rique;  je  sens  encore  plus  combien  je 
vous  dois;  vous  m'avez  re9U  et  accueilli  comme  si  j'eusse  ^t6  une 
ancienne  connaissance.  Avant  de  vous  connattre  je  respectais 
en  vous  Madame  de  Stael  et  la  fille  de  Madame  Necker,  aux 
toitB  et  k  I'exemple  de  qui  j*ai  plus  d'obligation  que  je  ne  puis 
exprimer.  Mais  je  vous  avouerai  que  j  'avais  grand  peur  de  vous ; 
une  femme  trte  6l^ante  et  aimable  et  le  premier  g6nie  de  son 
sexe;  Ton  tremblerait  k  moins;  vous  edtes  k  peine  ouvert  les 
tevres  que  je  fus  rassur^,  et  en  moins  de  cinq  minutes  je  me  sentis 
auprte  de  vous  oomme  avec  une  amie  de  vingt  ans.  Je  n'aurais 
fait  que  vous  admirer,  mais  votre  bont6  £gale  vos  talents  et  c'est 
pour  oela  que  je  vous  aime.  Agrfiez-en,  je  vous  prie,  I'assuranoe 
et  soyez  sdre  du  plaisir  que  me  procurerait  Foocasion  de  pouvoir 
vous  6tre  bon  k  quelque  chose. 

Mr.  Goulbum,  meanwhile,  under  the  instructions  of  his  gov- 
emmenti  was  condescending  to  what  had  some  remote  resemblance 
to  diplomacy.  On  the  23d  September  he  wrote  to  Lord  Batliurst 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  two  private  letters,  and  adding : 
*'  You  may  depend  upon  our  governing  oui'sclves  entirely  bjr  the 
instructions  which  they  contain,  and  upon  my  continuing  to 
represent  to  the  Americans,  as  I  always  have  done  whenever  an 
opportunity  has  offered,  the  very  strong  opinion  which  prevails 
in  England  against  an  unsatisfactory  peace  with  America.  Of 
tliis  Mr.  Grallatin  appears  to  be  the  only  American  in  any  d^ree 
sensible,  and  this  perhaps  arises  from  hb  being  leas  like 'an 
American  than  any  of  his  colleagues.''' 

Evidently  Mr.  Gallatin  was  doing  hb  utmost  to  keep  the 
peace,  and  all  he  could  do  was  hardly  enough.  When  the 
American  note  of  September  26  was  received,  Mr.  Goulbum 

*  WelliDgton  Sup.  Deap.,  iz.  278. 
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wrote  to  his  government  that  he  considered  it  a  rejection  of  their 
proposition  sine  qua  norif  and  that  to  admit  the  American  offer 
would  be  to  abandon  the  principle  on  which  the  whole  argument 
had  been  founded.  He  accused  the  American  commissioners  of 
irritating  and  unfounded  accusations^  of  falsehood,  of  misstate- 
menty  and  of  fraud.*  Lord  LiveriKX>l,  however,  was  in  a  better 
temper,  and,  afler  consultation  Avith  his  colleague.  Earl  Bathurst, 
framed  an  article  wliich,  in  effect,  accepted  the  offer  of  Indian 
amneBfy  proposed  by  the  American  envoys;  yet  so  curiously 
ungracious  was  the  mode  of  this  concession  that  the  Americans 
were  by  no  means  reaasured.  Instead  of  pacifying  Mr.  Adams, 
it  irritated  him.  Mr.  Grallatin  had  still  to  act  as  peacemaker. 
''  The  tone  of  all  the  British  notes,"  says  Mr.  Adams,  ^'  is  arrogant, 
overbearing,  and  offensive.  The  tone  of  ours  is  neitlier  so  bold 
nor  so  spirited  as  I  think  it  should  be.  It  is  too  much  on  the 
defensive,  and  too  excessive  in  the  caution  to  say  nothing  irri- 
tating. I  have  seldom  been  able  to  prevail  upon  my  colleagues 
to  insert  anything  in  tlie  style  of  retort  upon  the  harsh  and  re- 
proachful matter  which  we  receive.''  The  candid  reader  of  these 
papers  must  admit  that  there  is  no  apparent  want  of  tartness  in 
the  American  notes,  and  occasionally  the  retort  is  pcrlia])s  a  little 
too  much  in  the  Britbh  style ;  but  in  any  case  the  moment  when 
England  had  yielded,  however  ungraciously,  M-as  justly  thought 
by  all  Mr.  Adams's  colleagues  to  be  not  the  most  appropriate 
occasion  for  reproach.  Even  Mr.  Clay  was  earnest  on  this  point, 
and  insisted  upon  drafting  the  American  reply  himself,  and  thus 
disposing  of  the  Indian  question.  This  done,  tlie  next  step  was 
to  call  for  the  prcget  of  a  treaty. 

On  the  18th  October,  Lord  Bathurst  accordingly  sent  the  sketch 
for  such  a  projet  to  Mr.  Goulbum.  Its  most  imiK>rtant  point 
was  an  ofier  to  treat  in  rq;ard  to  boundaries  on  the  basis  of  uU 
pomiddUf  an  offer  not  in  itself  unfair,  but  startling  in  the  applica- 
tion which  Lord  Bathurst  gave  to  it  He  proposed  to  exchange 
Castine  and  Machias,  whidi  were  held  by  the  British,  for  Forts 
Erie  and  Amberstburg,  held  by  the  Americans,  while  Michili- 
mackinae.  Fort  Niagara  with  five  miles  circuit,  and  the  northern 
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angle  of  Maine  were  to  become  British  territory.^  The  details 
of  this  cession  were^  however,  not  to  be  put  forward  until  the 
American  commissioners  had  admitted  the  basis  of  uti  posaideUs, 
and  aooordinglj  the  British  commissioners^  on  the  21st  October, 
sent  a  note  to  the  Americans  offering  to  treat  on  thb  ground, 
and  adding  that  '^  they  trust  that  the  American  plenipotentiaries 
will  show,  by  their  ready  acceptance  of  this  basis,  that  they 
duly  appreciate  the  moderation  of  His  Majesty's  government  in 
so  far  consulting  the  honor  and  fair  pretensions  of  the  United 
States,  as,  in  tlie  relative  situation  of  the  two  countries^  to 
authorize  such  a  proposition." 

Three  days  later,  on  the  24th  October,  tlie  Americans  sent 
beck  a  very  brief  note  bluntly  refusing  to  treat  on  the  basis  of 
uU  poimdeUs,  or  on  any  other  basis  than  the  $UUu$  quo  ante  beUum 
in  respect  to  territory,  and  calling  for  the  British  prcget 

Of  all  the  notes  sent  by  the  American  negotiators,  this,  which 
they  seem  to  have  considered  a  matter  of  course  and  to  whidi 
they  gave  not  even  a  second  thought,  produced  the  liveliest 
emotions  in  tlie  British  government.  Lord  Liverpool,  on  re- 
ceiving it,  wrote  at  once  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington :  ''  The  last 
note  of  the  American  plenipotentiaries  puts  an  end,  I  think, 
to  any  hppes  we  might  have  entertained  of  our  being  able  to 
bring  the  v^-ar  with  America  at  this  time  to  a  condusion.  .  «  . 
The  doctrine  of  the  American  government  is  a  very  convenient 
one;  that  they  will  always  be  ready  to  keq>  what  they  acquire, 
but  never  to  give  up  what  they  lose.  .  .  .  We  still  think  it  de- 
sirable to  gain  a  liule  more  time  before  the  negotiation  is  brought 
to  a  cloec,  and  we  shall  therefore  call  upon  them  to  deliver  in  a 
full  projct  of  all  the  conditions  on  whidi  thqr  are  ready  to  make 
peace  before  we  enter  into  discussion  on  any  of  die  points  con- 
tained in  our  last  note."*  Mr.  (xoulbum  assumed  that  every- 
thing was  over,  and  merely  wished  to  know  whether  they  had 
best  break  off  on  tliis  point  or  on  that  of  the  fisheries,  and 
he  showed  almost  hb  only  trace  of  common  sense  by  advising 
government  to  select  die  fisheries.'     On  the  British  side  it 
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was  formally,  though  secretly,  announced  through  the  interior 
official  circle,  that  the  American  war  was  to  go  on,  and  for  a 
time  the  only  apparent  question  was  how  to  carry  it  on  most 
effectively. 

Unluckily,  however,  the  more  the  British  government  looked 
at  the  subject  from  this  point  of  view  the  less  satisfaction  they 
found  in  it  Mr.  Vansittart,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
was  very  uncomfortable.  Lord  Liverpool  was  quite  as  uneasy 
as  Mr.  Yandttart  On  the  28th  October,  the  same  day  on  which 
he  ^vrote  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  he  sent  a  letter  to  Lord 
Oasdereagh,  at  Vienna :  ^  I  think  it  very  material  tliat  we  should 
likewise  consider  tlutt  our  war  with  America  will  probably  now 
be  of  some  duration.  We  owe  it  therefore  to  ourselves  not  to 
make  enemies  in  other  quarters,  if  we  can  avoid  it,  for  I  cannot 
bat  feel  apprehensive  that  some  of  our  European  allies  will  not 
be  indisposed  to  favor  the  Americans ;  and  if  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  should  be  desirous  of  taking  up  their  cause,  we  are  well 
aware,  from  some  of  Lord  Walpole's  late  communications,  that 
there  is  a  most  {Kywerful  party  in  Russia  to  support  him.  .  .  . 
Looking  to  a  oonttnoance  of  the  American  war,  our  financial 
state  is  far  from  satisfactory.  Without  taking  into  the  account 
any  compensation  to  foreign  powers  on  the  subject  <^  the  slave- 
tnule,  we  shall  want  a  loan  for  the  service  of  tlie  year  of 
X27,000,000  or  £28,000,000.  The  American  war  will  not  cost 
us  less  than  X10,000,000  in  addition  to  our  peace  establishment 
and  other  expenses.  We  must  expect,  therefore,  to  liear  it  said 
that  the  proper^  tax  is  continued  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a 
better  frontier  for  Oanada.''*  A  week  later  Lord  Liverpool  wrote 
again  to  Lord  Oastlereogfa  in  a  still  lower  tone :  ^'  I  see  little 
prospect  of  our  negotiations  at  Ghent  ending  in  peace.  .  .  .  The 
oontinnanoe  of  the  American  war  will  entail  upon  us  a  prodigious 
expense,  muoh  more  than  we  had  any  idea  of.  .  .  .  All  our 
oolleagaes  are  coming  to  town,  and  we  are  to  have  a  Cabinet 
on  the  speech  to-morrow*  Many  of  them  have  not  yet  seen  tlie 
American  corrcqxNideDce;  but  we  have  got  the  question  into 
that  state  that  the  government  is  not  absolutely  committed,  and 
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there  will  be  an  opportunity  therefore  of  reviewing  in  a  full 
Cabinet  the  whole  course  of  our  policy  as  to  America.''^ 

This  Cabinet  council  hit  upon  a  brilliant  idea  to  extricate 
them  from  their  difficulties :  the  Duke  of  Wellington  should  go 
to  America,  with  full  powers  to  make  peace  or  to  fight,  and  in 
either  case  to  take  the  entire  responsibility  on  his  own  shoulders. 
This  scheme  was  immediately  communicated  to  the  Duke  by 
Lord  Liverpool,  in  a  letter  dated  November  4,  the  day  after 
the  council,  and  in  communicating  it  the  Earl  frankly  said: 
''  The  more  we  contemplate  the  character  of  the  American  war 
the  more  satisfied,  we  are  of  the  many  inconveniences  which 
may  grow  out  of  the  continuation  of  it  We  desire  to  bring  it 
to  an  honorable  conclusion.'' 

*  The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  some  experience  in  acting  as 
acape-goat  for  the  blunders  of  his  government;  he  was  a  man 
immeasurably  superior  to  his  civil  chiefs,  and  even  his  common 
sense  at  times  amounted  to  what  in  other  men  was  genius.  He 
wrote  back,  on  the  9th  November,  a  letter  which  would  alone 
stamp  him  as  the  ablest  English  statesman  of  his  day.  He  did 
not  refuse  to  go  to  America,  but  he  pointed  out  the  mistakes  that 
had  been  made  there,  and  which  must  be  remedied  before  be 
oould  do.  any  good  service;  he.  then  told  Lord  Liverpool  veiy 
civiUy  but  .very  decidedly  that  he  had  made  a  great  blunder 
in  requiring  territorial  concessions :  '*  I  confess  that  I  think  you 
have  no  right,  from  the  state  o£  the  war,  to  demand  any  conces- 
sion of  territory  from  America.  fi)nsidering  everything,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  the  war  has  been  a  most  successful  one,  and 
highly  honorable  to  the  British  arms;  but  from  particular 
drcumstanoes,  such  as  the  want  of  the  naval  superiority  on  the 
lakes,  you  have  not  been  able  to  cany  it  into  the  enemy's  terri- 
tory, notwithstanding  your  military  success  and  now  undoubted 
militaiy  superiority,  and  have  not  even  cleared  your  own  terri- 
tory of  the  enemy  on  the  point  of  attack.  You  cannot,  then,  on 
any  principle  of  equality  in  negotiation,  daim  a  cession  of  terri- 
tory excepting  in  exchange  for  other  advantages  whidi  you  have 
in  your  power.    I  put  out  of  the  question  the  possession  taken 
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by  Sir  John  Sherbrooke  between  the  Penobscot  and  Passama- 
quoddy  Bay.  It  is  evidently  only  temporary  and  till  a  larger 
force  will  drive  away  the  few  companies  he  has  left  there ;  and 
an  officer  might  as  well  claim  the  sovereignty  of  the  ground  on 
which  his  piquets  stand  or  over  which  hb  patrols  pass.  Then^ 
if  this  reasoning  be  true,  why  stipulate  for  tlie  uU  possidetis  f 
You  can  get  no  territorj^;  indeed,  the  state  of  your  military 
operations,  however  creditable,  does  not  entitle  you  to  demand 
any ;  and  you  only  afford  the  Americans  a  popular  and  creditable 
ground,  wliidi,  I  believe,  their  government  are  looking  for,  not 
to  break  off  tlie  iK^tiations,  but  to  avoid  to  make  peace.  If 
you  had  territory,  as  I  hope  you  soon  will  have  New  Orleans, 
I  should  prefer  to  insist  upon  the  cession  of  that  province  as  a 
separate  article  than  upon  the  uti  possidetis  as  a  principle  of 
negotiation.'*' 

This  was  plain  speaking.  The  whole  British  scheme  of 
negotiation  had,  moreover,  been  fatally  shaken  by  the  disastrous 
failure  of  Sir  Greorge  Prevost's  attack  on  Plattsbui^.  Lord 
Liverpool  immediately  wrote  back  to  the  Duke  that  the  question 
was  still  open  and  the  Cabinet  was  disposed  to  meet  his  vice's  on 
the  subject.*  A  few  days  later,  on  the  18th  November,  he  MTote 
to  Lord  Castlereagh  announcing  that  government  had  at  last 
decided  to  recede : ''  We  have  under  our  consideration  at  present 
the  last  American  note  of  their  projet  of  treaty,  and  I  think  we 
have  determined,  if  all  other  points  can  be  satisfactorily  settled, 
not  to  continue  tlie  war  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  or  securing 
any  acquisition  of  territory.  We  have  been  led  to  tliis  determi- 
nation by  the  consideration  of  the  nnsatisfactory  t<tate  of  tlie 
negotiations  at  Vienna,  and  by  tliat  of  the  alarming  situation  of 
the  interior  of  France.  We  have  also  been  obliged  to  pay  serious 
attention  to  tlie  state  of  our  finances  and  to  the  difficulties  we 
shall  have  in  continuing  the  property  tax.  Considering  the 
general  depression  of  rents,  which,  even  under  any  com  law  that 
is  likely  to  meet  witli  the  approbation  of  Parliament,  must  be 
expected  to  take  place  under  such  circumstances,  it  has  appeared 
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to  US  desirable  to  bring  the  American  war,  if  possible,  to  a 
conclusion/** 

Thus  the  second  round  in  this  diploniatic  encounter  closed 
with  the  British  government  fairly  discomfited ;  Lord  Bathurst 
and  Lord  Liverpool  had  succeeded  no  better  dian  Mr.  Goul- 
bum  in  dealing  with  the  American  envoys,  and  had  received  a 
sharp  lesson  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  into  the  bargain. 
When  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Goulbum  received  tlie  despatches 
containing  his  new  instructions,  he  was  deeply  depressed.  ''  I 
need  not  trouble  you,"  he  wrote  on  the  25th  November  to  Lord 
Bathurst,  *^  with  the  expression  of  my  sincere  n^ret  at  the  alter- 
native which  the  government  feels  itself  compelled,  by  the  present 
state  of  affiiirs  in  Europe,  to  adopt  with  respect  to  America.  You 
know  that  I  was  never  much  inclined  to  give  way  to  the  Amer- 
icans :  I  am  still  less  inclined  to  do  so  after  the  statement  of  our 
demands  with  which  the  negotiation  opened,  and  which  has  in 
every  point  of  view  proved  most  unfortunate."'  The  draught 
was  a  bitter  one,  but  he  swallowed  it 

Meanwhile,  the  American  commissioners,  ignorant  of  all  this 
secret  correspondence  and  consultation,  were  busy  in  framing 
their  projet,  and  in  disputing  among  themselves  in  regard  to 
the  extension  they  should  give  to  the  prindple  of  the  Maius  quo 
ante  beUum  as  applied  to  other  than  territorial  questions,  and 
eqiedally  to  the  fisheries  and  the  Mississippi. 

The  task  of  preparing  articles  on  impressment,  blockade,  and 
indemnities  was  assigned  to  IkCr.  Adams;  but  as  tliese  articles 
were  at  once  deckrod  inadmissible  by  the  British,  and  were 
abandoned  in  consequence,  the  whole  stress  of  negotiation  fell 
upon  those  respecting  boundaries  and  the  fisheries,  which  Mr. 
Gallatin  undertook  to  prepare.  On  thb  point  local  jealousies 
were  involved,  which  not  only  troubled  the  harmony  of  the 
miasKMi,  but  left  seeds  that  afterwards  developed  into  a  ferocious 
oootroveny  between  some  of  its  members.  This  was  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  troafy  of  1783  had  to  a  certain  extent  coupled 
the  American  right  to  fish  in  British  waters  with  a  British  right 
to  navigate  the  Mississippi.    The  British  now  proposed  to  put 
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an  abrupt  end  to  the  American  fisheries,  bat  seemed  disposed  to 
retain  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  To  settle  the  question, 
Mr.  Gallatin  drew  up  an  article  by  which  the  two  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  1783  on  these  points  were  recognized  and  confirmed.' 
To  this  Mr.  Clay  energetically  objected,  and  a  prolonged  dis- 
cussion took  place.  The  question  what  the  fisheries  were  worth 
was  a  question  of  fact,  which  was  susceptible  of  answer,  but  no 
human  being  -could  say  what  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
was  worth,  and  for  this  very  reason  there  could  be  no  agreement. 
Whatever  the  right  of  navigation  might  amount  to  in  national 
interest,  it  was  very  likely  to  equal  the  whole  value  of  Mr.  Clay's 
personal  popularity ;  and  whatever  the  fisheries  might  be  worth 
to  New  England,  their  loss  was  certain  to  bankrupt  Mr.  Adams's 
political  fortunes.  Mr.  Gallatin  acted  here  not  merely  the  part 
of  a  peacemaker,  but  that  of  an  economist  He  took  u])on  him- 
self the  burden  of  saving  the  fisheries,  and  not  only  drafted  the 
article  which  ofiered  to  renew  the  treaty  stipulations  of  1783, 
and  thus  set  off  the  fisheries  against  the  H^Iissiasippi,  but  assumed 
the  brunt  of  the  argument  against  Mr.  Clay,  who  would  listen 
to  no  suggestion  of  a  return  in  this  respect  to  the  old  status. 
On  the  5th  Nox'ember  the  commissioners  came  to  a  vote  on  Mr. 
Gallatin's  proposed  article;  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Russell  opposed 
it;  Mr.  Gallatin,  Mr.  Adams, and  Mr.  Bayard  approved  it,  and 
it  was  voted  that  the  article  should  be  inserted  in  the  American 
projet  Mr.  Clay  declared  tliat  he  would  not  put  his  name  to 
the  note,  though  he  should  not  go  so  far  as  to  refuse  his  signature 
to  the  treaty. 

The  next  day,  however,  a  compromise  was  made.  Mr.  Clay 
proi)osed  that  Mr.  Gallatin's  article  should  be  laid  aside,  and 
that,  iastead  of  a  provision  expressly  inserted  in  the  projet,  a 
paragraph  should  be  inserted  in  the  note  which  was  to  accom- 
pany the  pnget  The  idea  suggested  in  this  paragraph  was  that 
the  commissioners  were  not  authorized  to  bring  the  fisheries  into 
discussion,  because  the  treaty  of  1783  was  by  its  peculiar  nature 
a  permanent  arrangement,  and  the  United  States  could  not  eon- 
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cede  its  abrogation.  Tnie,  the  right  to  the  Mississippi  was  thus 
made  permanent,  as  well  as  the  right  to  the  fidimes,  bat  Mr. 
Clay  conceived  that  this  right  could  be  valid  only  so  far  as  it 
was  independent  of  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana, 

The  reasoning  seemed  somewhat  casuistic;  Mr.  Gallatin  hesi- 
tated ;  he  much  doubted  whether  the  provisions  of  1783  about 
the  fisheries  and  the  Misriarippi  were  in  their  nature  permanent; 
on  this  point  he  believed  the  British  to  have  the  best  of  the 
ailment;  but  the  advantages  of  unanimity  and  of  obedience 
to  instructions  outweighed  his  doubts.  Mr.  CSay's  compromise 
was  accordingly  adopted,  but  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Adams,  with 
the  strong  support  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  succeeded  in  adding  the 
declaration  that  the  commtasioners  were  ready  to  sign  a  treaty 
which  should  apply  the  principle  of  the  itaitui  quo  anU  beBum 
to  all  the  subjects  of  diflferenoe.  Mr.  Clay  resisted  as  long  as  he 
could,  but  at  last  signed  with  his  colleagues,  and  the  prcjet  sent 
in  on  November  10  accordingly  contained  no  allusion  to  the 
fisheries  or  the  MississippL 

This  note  and  prqjet  of  November  10  found  the  British  com- 
miasioners  stOl  in  a  belligerent  temper,  for  the  effect  of  Mr.  Van- 
sittart's  remonstrances  and  of  the  Duke  of  WellingtOD*8  advice 
had  not  yet  made  itself  felt  Mr.  (Soulbum  wrote  on  the  same 
day  to  Lord  Bathurst  that  the  greater  part  of  the  American  pro- 
jet  was  by  far  too  extravagant  to  leave  any  doubt  in  his  mind 
and  that  of  his  colleagues  as  to  the  mode  in  whidi  it  could  be 
combated.'  An  entire  fortnight  passed  before  his  government 
startled  him  with  tlie  announcement  that  he  must  again  give 
way,  and  it  was  only  then,  on  November  25,  that  the  fisheiy 
question  was  seriously  taken  up  on  the  British  side. 

In  Lord  Oastlereagh's  original  instmctioos  of  July  28,*  the 
British  commissioners  had  been  told  that  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty  of  1783  in  respect  to  the  in-shore  fisheries  on  the  coast  of 
Neifdbundland  had  been  productive  €it  so  much  inconvenience  as 
to  determine  the  government  not  to  renew  them  in  their  present 
form  or  to  concede  any  acoonunodation  to  the  Americans  in  this 
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respect  except  on  the  principle  of  an  equivalent  in  frontier  or 
othenvise.  Supplementary  instructions,  dated  August  14/  had 
also  declared  that  the  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  must  be 
provided  for.  Lord  Bathurst  had  now  to  settle  his  policy  on 
these  points,  and  he  seems  to  have  instructed  Mr.  Goulbum,  in 
letters  dated  the  21st  and  22d  November,  that  the  treaty  might  be 
concluded  without  noticing  the  fishery  question,  since  the  crown 
lawyers  were  of  the  opinion,  although  he  himself  thought  other- 
wise, that  the  American  rights,  unless  expressly  renewed,  would 
necessarily  terminate.  These  letters  of  Lord  Bathurst,  however, 
have  not  been  printed,  and  their  tenor  can  only  be  inferred  from 
Mr.  Goulbum's  reply  on  the  25th  November,  from  which  it 
appears  tliat  the  British  ^yere  almost  as  much  in  doubt  as  the 
Americans  in  regard  to  the  fishery  rights :  ^^  Had  we  never  men- 
tioned the  sulject  of  the  fisheries  at  all,''  said  Mr.  Goulbum,  ^I 
think  that  we  might  have  argued  the  exclusion  of  the  Americans 
from  them  on  the  general  principle  stated  by  Sir  W.  Scott  and 
Sir  C.  Robinson ;  but  having  once  brought  forward  the  subject, 
having  thus  implied  that  we  had  (wliat  Lord  Castlereagh  seemed 
really  to  have)  a  doubt  of  this  principle;  having  received  from  the 
American  plenipotentiaries  a  declaration  of  what  they  consider  to 
be  their  right  in  this  particular,  and  having  left  that  declaration 
without  an  answer,  I  entirely  concur  in  your  opinion  that  we  do 
practically  admit  the  Americans  to  the  fisheries  as  they  enjoyed 
them  before  the  war,  and  shall  not,  without  a  new  war,  be  able 
to  exclude  them.  I  ought  to  add,  however,  that  Dr.  Adams  and 
Lord  Gambier  do  not  agree  in  this  opinion.  You  do  us  but  jus- 
tice in  supposing  tliat,  without  positive  instructions,  we  sluill  not 
admit  any  article  in  favor  of  the  American  fishery  even  if  any 
such  should  be  brought  fon\-ard  by  them ;  indeed,  we  did  not  at 
all  understand  your  letter,  either  public  or  private,  as  implying 
any  such  concession.'' 

The  British  oounter-projet,  sent  in  on  November  26,  contained 
accordingly  no  allusion  to  the  fisheries  and  took  no  notice  of  Mr. 
Clay's  paragraph  in  r^ard  to  the  treaty  of  1783,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  contained  a  clause  stipulating  for  the  free  navigation 

^  CatUereagh  CorrMpondence,  Sd  8«rict,  U.  86. 
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of  the  MiseissippL  When  this  oonnter-projet  came  op  for  di^ 
cusBion  in  the  ADieriean  oommission  on  the  28th  Noyembery 
another  hot  dispute  arose.  Mr.  Gallatin  proposed  to  accept  the 
British  clause  in  r^ard  to  the  Mississippi,  and  to  add  another 
daose  to  continae  the  liberty  of  taking,  drping,  and  coring  fish, 
"  as  secured  by  the  former  treaty  of  peace.''  To  this  pnqxisition 
Mr.  Clay  offered  a  stout  resistance;  he  maintained  that  the 
fisheries  were  of  little  or  no  valoe,  while  the  Miasiasippi  was  of 
immense  importance,  and  he  could  see  no  sort  of  reason  in  treating 
them  as  equivalent.  Mr.  Adams  maintained  just  the  opposite 
view,  and  after  the  dispute  had  lasted  the  better  part  of  two  dajs, 
''  Mr.  GalUtin  brought  us  all  to  unison  again  by  a  joke.  He  said 
he  perceived  that  Mr.  Adams  cared  nothing  at  all  about  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and  thou^t  of  nothing  but  die 
fisheries.  Mr.  Clay  cared  nothing  at  all  about  the  fisheries  and 
thought  of  nothing  but  the  BfissisBippL  The  East  was  perfectly 
willing  to  sacrifice  the  West,  and  the  West  equally  ready  to  sacri- 
fice the  East.  Now  he  was  a  Western  man,  and  would  give  the 
navigation  of  the  river  for  the  fisheries.  Mr.  Boasell  was  an 
Eastern  man,  and  was  ready  to  do  the  same.'' 

The  proposition  was  accordingly  made,  and  met  with  a  prompt 
refusal  from  the  British  government,  whidi  proposed  to  adopt  a 
new  article  by  which  both  sulgects  should  be  irferred  to  a  future 
negotiation^  This  offer  gave  rise  among  the  eommissiooeiB  to 
a  fresh  contest,  waged  hotly  about  the  point  whether  or  not 
the  United  States  should  concede  tliat  a  right  fixed  by  die  trekty 
of  1783  was  open  to  negotiadon.  Here  Mr.  GalhUin  parted 
company  with  Mr.  Adams.  He  was  unwilling  to  pledge  the 
government  to  the  doctrine  that  liberties  granted  by  the  troafy 
of  1783  could  not  be  discussed,  and  he  carried  all  his  colleagues 
with  him,  Mr.  Adams  only  excepted,  in  favor  of  a  qualified 
acceptance  of  tlie  British  proposition,  provided  the  engagement 
to  negotiate  applied  to  all  the  subjects  of  diflerenoe  not  yet 
adjusted,  and  provided  it  involved  no  abandonment  of  any 
right  in  die  fisheries  claimed  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Goulbum  had  flattered  himself  upon  having  at  length 
gained  a  point  On  the  10th  December  he  had  written  to  Lord 
Bathurst :  **  I  confess  my  own  opinion  to  be  that  the  quesdon 
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of  the  fisheries  stood  as  well  upon  the  result  of  the  last  confer- 
ence as  it  can  do  uix)n  any  reply  which  they  may  make  to  our 
proposition  of  tliis  day.  The  arguments  which  they  used  at  the 
time  will  certainly  be  to  be  learnt  only  from  the  ex  parte  state- 
ments of  the  negotiators ;  but  the  fact  of  their  having  attempted 
to  purchase  the  fisheries  is  recorded,  and  is  an  evidence  (to  say 
the  least  of  it)  that  tliey  doubt  their  right  to  enjoy  them  with- 
out a  stipulation.  If  they  receive  our  proposition,  all  will  be 
well ;  but  if  they  reject  it,  they  may  derive  from  that  rejec- 
tion an  argument  against  what  we  wish  to  deduce  from  the 
protocol.''  * 

Even  the  poor  consolation  which  Mr.  Goulbum  thus  hugged 
"WBB  disappointed,  for  Mr.  Gallatin's  note  neither  accepted  nor 
rejected  the  British  offer  to  n^otiate,  but  expressed  a  willingness 
to  agree  to  do  00  only  vntii  the  most  emphatic  reservation  of  all 
rights  claimed  by  the  United  States.  Mr.  Goulbum  was  obliged 
to  omtemplate  the  abandonment  of  bis  last  stronghold ;  he  mildly 
wrote  to  Lord  Bathurst,  suggesting  that  all  stipulations  respecting 
the  Mississippi  and  the  fisheries  should  be  omitted.' 

After  Mr.  Gallatin  liad,  with  no  little  diiSculty,  succeeded  in 
carr}'ing.  his  point,  and  after  the  usual  delay  consequent  on  the 
inevitable  reference  to  London,  an  answer  ^\'as  returned  on  the 
22d  Doocrober.  Somewhat  to  the  discomfiture  of  both  Mr.  Clay 
and  Mr.  Adams,  the  Eastern  and  Western  belligerents,  this  reply 
suddenly  drew  tl.eirM-ar-chariots  from  under  them.  The  British 
government  ^MIS  now  more  eager  for  peace  than  the  American 
oonunissioners;  it  declared  that  it  cared  nothing  about  its  pro- 
posed article  by  which  the  fisheries  and  the  Mississippi  were  to  be 
referred  to  negotiation,  and  would  withdraw  it  with  pleasure,  so 
tliat  the  treaty  might  be  silent  on  tlie  subject  The  practical 
result  was  that  Mr.  Adams's  view  of  the  treaty  of  1783  inevi- 
tably became  the  doctrine  of  his  government,  and  that  Mr.  Clay 
was  overset.  Mr.  Clay  saw  this,  and  was  nettled  by  it;  but 
Mr.  Gallatin's  very  delicate  management,  and  the  now  clearly 
avowed  desire  of  the  British  government  to  make  peace,  had 
dinclied  tlie  settlement ;  furtlier  discussion  or  delay  was  out  of 

>  WelliDgton  Sup.  Detp.,  ix.  472.  <  Ibid.,  p.  470. 
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the  question^  and  three  days  later^  on  Christmas-Day^  the  treaty 
was  signed. 

Far  more  than  contemporaries  ever  supposed  or  than  is  now 

'  imagined,  the  treaty  of  Ghent  was  the  qiecial  work  and  the  pecu- 
liar triumph  of  l^fr.  Gallatin.  From  what  a  fearful  collapse  it 
rescued  the  government,  every  reader  knows.  How  bitterly  it 
irritated  the  war-party  in  England,  and  what  clamors  were  raised 
agaitast  it  by  the  powerful  interests  that  wa:e  bent  on  ^.punish- 
ing''  the  United  StEUes,  can  be  seen  in  the  old  leaders  of  the 
London  Times.  What  Lord  Castlereag^  at  Vienna  thought  of 
it  may  be  read  in  his  letter  of  January  2, 1815,  to  Lord  Liver- 
pool :  ^  Hie  courier  from  Ghent  with  the  news  of  the  peace  ar- 
rived yesterday  morning.  It  has  produced  the  greatest  posrible 
sensation  here,  and  will,  I  have  no  doubt^  enter  largely  into  the 
calculations  of  our  opponents.  It  is  a  most  auspidous  and  sea- 
sonable event  I  wish  you  joy  of  bang  released  from  the  mill- 
stOQe  of  an  American  war.'''    The  peace  was  due  primarily  to 

.  the  'good  sense  of  Lord  OBStlereagfa^  Lord  Liverpool,  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington ;  but  there  is  fair  room  to  doubt  whether 
that  good  sense  would  have  been  kept  steady  to  its  purpose  and 
whether  the  American  negotiators  could  have  been  held  together 
in  tlieirs,  without  the  controlling  influence  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  re- 
source, tact,  and  autliori^ ;  whether,  indeed,  any  n^otiation  at 
all  could  have  been  brought  about  except  through  Mr.  Gallatin's 
personal  efforts,  from  the  time  he  supported  the  misskm  in  the 
Cabinetto  the  time  when  he  took  the  reqx>nsibility  of  going  to 
England.  Sooner  or  hiter  peace  must  have  come,  but  there  may 
be  fair  reason  to  think  tliat,  without  Mr.  Gallatin,  the  United 
States  must  have  fought  another  campaign,  and,  Mr.  Clay  to  the 
contraiy  notwithstanding,  the  position  of  New  England  and  of 

,the  finances  made  peace  vitally  necessary.  On  that  subject  Mr. 
Galhitin's  knowledge  of  New  England  and  of  finance  UMde  him 
a  wiser  counsellor  than  Mr.  Clay.  Yet  if  Mr.  Clay  really  had 
thought  as  he  talked,  he  would  not  have  crossed  die  ooean  to 
assist  in  doing  precisely  what  Mr.  Galhitin's  policy  dictated ;  he 
well  knew  that  the  United  States  could  possibly  win  in  the  field 

I  Cutlereftgh  Corr.,  Sd  Series,  ii.  €28. 
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ho  advantages  to  compensate  for  the  inevitable  mischief  that 
another  year  of  war  must  have  caused  to  the  government 

Be  this  as  it  roaj,  the  task  done  was  done  in  the  true  spirit  of 
Mr.  Gallatin's  political  philosophy  and  in  the  fullest  sympathy 
with  his  old  convictions.  Stress  of  circumstances  had  wrested 
control  from  his  hands^  had  blo^ed  his  path  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  had  plunged  the  country  headlong  into  difficultiet^ 
ii  was  not  yet  competent  to  manage.  Gallatin  had  abandoneil 
place  and  j)ower,  had  thrown  himself  with  all  his  energy  upon 
the  only^pomt  where  he  could  make  his  strength  effective,  aiul 
had  actually  succeeded,  by  skill  and  persistence,  in  guiding  the 
country  back  to  safe  and  solid  ground.  He  was  not  a  man  to 
boast  of  his  exploits,  and  he  never  claimed  peculiar  credit  in  any 
of  these  transactions,  but  as  he  signed  the  treaty  of  Ghent  he 
could  fairly  say  that  no  one  had  done  more  tlian  himself  to 
serve  his  country,  and  no  one  had  acted  a  more  unselfish  part 

After  a  farioos  parting  quarrel  between  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr. 
Adams,  in  which  Mr.  Gallatin  again  exercised  all  his  tact  to 
soothe  the  angry  feelings  of  the  two  combatants,  while  he  quietly 
threw  his  weight  on  Mr.  Adams's  side,  the  commissioners  sepa- 
rated, and  he  found  himself  free  to'  follow  his  own  fancy.  As 
might  be  expected,  his  first  act  was  to  revisit  his  family  and  his 
birthplace ;  he  took  the  road  to  Geneva. 

Of  this  visit  very  little  can  be  said.  His  letters  to  his  wife 
during  all  the  period  of  this  stay  in  Europe  liave  been  lost,  and 
their  place  cannot  be  supplied.  No  man,  however,  can  go  through 
the  experience  of  returning  to  the  associations  of  his  youth,  after 
more  than  thirty  yean  of  struggle  like  his,  without  sensations 
•utlin  he  would  not  care  to  express  in  words.  He  left  only  one 
allusion  to  the  subject:  he  said  that,  as  he  approached  Geneva, 
calm  as  his  nature  was,  his  calmness  deserted  him. 

The  citizens  of  his  native  town  received  him  witli  the  most 
cordial  welcome;  they  were  proud  of  him,' and  he  was  greeted 
with  all  the  distinction  he  could  have  .expected  or  wished.  He 
passed  a  short  time  in  renewing  his  relations  M'ith  the  sur\*iving 
members  of  his  family  and  with  his  old  friends ;  then,  departing 
again  for  Piris,  he  arrived  there  in  season  to  witness  the  return 
of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  and  to  receive  the  information  of  his  o\vn 
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appointment  as  minister  to  France  in  place  of  Mr.  Crawford,  who 
had  decided  to  return  home.  In  April  he  crossed  the  channel  to 
England.  He  had  not  yet  determined  to  accept  the  French  mis- 
sion, and  in  any  case  his  family  and  his  private  affairs  made  a 
return  to  America  necessary ;  meanwhile,  he  and  his  colleagues 
lingered,  hoping  to  effect  still  furtlier  negotiation  under  their 
powers  for  a  commercial  treaty. 
The  following  letter  is  a  memento  of  his  stay  in  Paris. 


ALEXANDER  VOK  HUMBOLDT  TO  GALLATIN. 

Je  n'ai  pas  ^  assez  heureux  pour  vous  trouver  ce  matin,  mon 
illustre  ami.  J'aurais  bien  d6sir§  cependant  vous  parler  de  mon 
attachement  constant  et  tendre,  de  mon  vif  int^r^  pour  la  paix  que 
vous  avez  eu  la  gloire  de  oonclure  dans  des  circonstances  difficiles. 
J'aurais  aussi  voulu  vous  ftliciter  sur  cette  belle  et  noble  defense 
de  la  Nouvelle-Orl6ins  qui  fera  respecter  les  armto  de  la  Liberty 
oomme  les  flottes  qui  voguent  sous  votre  pavilion  se  sont  couvertes 
de  gloire  depuis  longtemps.  Que  dans  ces  temps  malheureux  mes 
yeux  se  fixcnt  avec  attendrissemcnt  sur  oes  contrto  qui  seront 
bient6t  le  centre  de  la  civilisation  humaine  I  Je  ferai  d'autres 
tentatives  pour  vous  trouver  et  vous  reoommander  de  nouveau 
Mr.  Warden,  mon  ami  et  celui  de  Messrs.  Berthollet,  Thenard, 
Gay  Lussac,  et  de*tout  oe  qui  aime  les  sciences.  Je  ne  puis  croire 
qu'un  homme  aussi  instruit,  auan  doux,  aussi  honn^,  aussi  at- 
tadi^  aux  £tat»-Unis,  k  M.  Jefferson  et  aux  doctrines  vertueuses 
puisBC  etrc  rejett£  par  votre  gouvememcnt  Je  suppli^  Madame 
Gallatin  d'agr6er  Thommage  de  mon  respectueux  d6vouement 
Quel  oontnistc  entre  cette  ^poque  et  oelle  ot  vous  me  vltes  k  Lon- 
dres  ennuy^  des  '^  magnanimous  Soverains''  et  de  hi  croisade  dcs 
biros! 

HuMBourr. 

QoAi  Halaqaait,  No.  8. 
Jwdi. 

Mr.  Gallatin  and  Mr.  Clay  arrived  in  Lcmdcm  early  in  April 
and  began  negotiations  with  Lord  Castlereagh.  Mr.  Adams,  now 
appointed  minister  to  Enghmd,  joined  his  colleagues  in  tlie  fol- 
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lowing  months  but  Mr.  Bayard  remained  in  Paris  or  on  ship- 
board. The  President  had  appointed  him  minister  to  Russia, 
but  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  aoc5ept  tlie  post  even  if  he  had 
cared  to  take  it;  broken  down  by  ilhiess,  he  was  destined  to 
reach  home  only  to  die.  The  negotiation  with  Lord  Castlercagh 
wa«  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  and  was  tlie  first 
of  a  long  series  of  similar  n<^tiations  mainly  conducted  by  him 
during  the  next  fifteen  years. 

So  far  as  England  was  concerned,  excepting  the  questions  of 
the  fislicries,  impressment,  and  boundarj',  the  only  source  of 
serious  difficulty  arose  in  her  colonial  policy  and  tlie  complica- 
tions necessarily  springing  from  it.  These  complications  were 
numerous,  but  became  threatening  only  when  England  was 
engaged  in  maritime  war ;  at  other  times  they  were  merely  an- 
noying, and  kept  oar  government  incessantly  employed  in  efforts 
to  obtain  the  relaxation  or  abandonment  of  vexatious  commercial 
restrictions.  To  obtain  this  result,  however,  the  United  States 
had  left  herself  no  inducements  to  offer.  Most  of  the  maritime 
powers  in  Europe  had  colonies^  which  they  r^rdcd  as  mere 
farms  of  the  State ;  private  property  with  regard  to  other  nations ; 
industrial  spc^culations  ^-ith  which  foreigners  had  no  more  to  do 
than  with  their  arsenals  and  dock-jmrds ;  places  where  they  were 
admitted  only  on  tolerance,  and  where  they  dealt  not  with  the 
colonist,  but  with  the  imperial  government.  England  especially 
had  created  a  great  8}*8tem  of  this  kind,  and,  to  protect  it,  she  hail 
enacted  a  long  series  of  navigation  laws  whose  object  M-as  to  secure 
all  her  own  colonial  trade  to  her  own  ships,  and  as  much  of  her 
neighbors'  trade  as  she  oould  gather  into  her  ubiquitous  hands. 
Between  European  nations  tliere  was  a  sort  of  colonial  compact ; 
they  bargained  one  colonial  trade  against  anotlier,  and  admitted 
one  another's  ships  into  their  colonial  ports  provided  their  own 
ships  were  admitted  in  return;  but  when  the  Uniteil  States 
claimed  the  same  privilege,  the  European  governments,  with  the 
spirit  and  in  the  language  of  so  many  small  hucksters,  asked  what 
equivalent  tlie  United  States  could  ofler ;  where  were  the  Amer- 
ican colonies  whose. trade  could  be  exchanged  for  that  of  the 
European?  Mr.  Gallatin  pbintcd  out  where  the  American  colo- 
nics lay,  a  long  iinintcmipteil  sucocft^ion  stretching  from  Lake  Erie 
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and  Lake  Superior  to  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,— colonies  whose 
growth  surpassed  that  of  the  most  prosperous  European  settlement 
as  absolutely  as  the  American  continent  surpassed  in  size  and 
wealth  the  largest  and  richest  island  of  either  Indies.  To  this 
there  was  but  one  reply.  The  United  States  had  already  thrown 
the  trade  of  her  colonies  open  to  the  world ;  she  could  not  now 
bargain  for  an  equivalent  Even  retaliation  was  precluded,  for 
her  own  constitution  would  neither  permit  her  to  close  any  of  her 
ports  without  closing  all,  nor  to  lay  a  duty  on  exports. 

The  English  colonial  system  ^vas  the  most  difficult  to  deal 
with,  since  it  was  not  only  the  most  extensive,  the  most  valu- 
able, and  the  English  colonies  among  the  nearest  to  tlie  United 
States,  but  its  complications  and  inconsistencies  were  the  most 
elaborate  and  perplexing,  while  to  the  British  nation  there  was 
no  absurdity  in  the  whole  mass  that  was  not  twisted  deeply 
about  some  strong  moneyed  interest  and  tliat  was  not  sanctified 
by  age  and  English  blood.  ^  To  the  United  States  there  were 
three  groups  of  questions  involved  in  conmiercial  relations  with 
the  British  colonies.  The  first  group  included  Canada  and  the 
whole  trade  with  the  provinces  on  our  northern  frontier,  and 
vras  further  complicated  by  our  claim  to  the  right  of  navigating 
the  St.  Lawrence.  The  second  group  included  the  British  West 
India  islands  and  their  indirect  -trade  with  tlie  United  States 
through  Nova  Scotia.  The  tliird  group  consisted  of  tlie  East 
Indies,  and  involv^  the  trade  between  Calcutta,  Europe,  and 
the  United  States.  These  were  the  subjects  which  Mr.  Gallatin 
attempted  to  settle  by  a  commercial  convention  in  the  summer 
of  1815,  and  which  detained  him,  much  against  his  will,  in 
England  at  a  time  when  be  was  extremely  anxious  to  be  again 
at  home. 

Lord  Gastlereagh  was  friendly,  and  did  what  he  could  to 
smooth  negotiation*  Mr.  Goulburn  and  Dr.  Adams  were  con- 
tinued in  the  British  commission ;  but,  in  place  of  Lord  Gam- 
bier,  the  American  commissioners  had  a  man  to  deal  with  whose 
qualifications  and  temper  were  of  a  very  difibrent  kind.  This 
was  Frederic  Robinson,  aAerwanls  Lord  Groderich  and  Earl 
Ilipon,  who  played  a  distinguished  part  in  reforming  tlie  worst 
faults  of  the  English  commercial  system.    He  was  now  vice- 
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president  of  the  !E|pard  of  Trade,  and  treated  the  American 
ministers  with  courtesy  and  kindness,  altliough  able  to  do  little 
more.  Mr.  Grallatin  succeeded  in  disposing  of  none  of  the 
more  difficult  points  in  dispute.  Not  only  did  the  British  gov- 
ernment politely  decline  to  open  the  questions  of  impressment, 
blockade,  and  the  trade  with  enemies'  colonies  in  time  of  war, 
but  it  withdrew  the  whole  subject  of  the  West  India  trade 
from  discussion,  and  refused  to  listen  to  the  American  proposi- 
tion for  regulating  the  traffic  with  Canada  and  opening  the  river 
St  Lawrence.  There  remained  only  the  East  Indies,  and  a  con- 
vention was  ultimately  signed  which  secured  the  Americans  for 
four  years  in  the  enjoyment  of  this  branch  of  commerce.  In 
discussing  with  the  Secretary  of  State  the  merits  of  this  com- 
mercial convention  of  1815,  Mr.  Gallatin  afterwards  declared 
that  the  only  portion  of  it  which  appeared  to  him  truly  valu- 
able was  that  which  abolished  discriminating  duties,  ^'a  policy 
which,  removing  some  grounds  of  irritation,  and  preventing  iu 
that  respect  a  species  of  commercial  warfare,  may  have  a  tcnd- 
encjr  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  better  understanding  between 
the  two  nations  on  other  points."'  This  result  of  three  months' 
labor  was  small  enough,  but  Mr.  Gallatin  might  derive  some 
encouragement  from  the  fact  that  the  British  go%*emraent  looked 
upon  itself  as  having  done  a  very  generous  act,  since,  in  the 
words  of  its  last  note,  **  it  considers  itself  as  granting  to  the 
United  States  a  privilege  in  regard  to  the  East  Indies  for  which 
it  is  entitled  to  require  an  equivalent" 

The  negotiation  did  not  cloee  without  its  inevitable  accom- 
paniment of  discord.*  Mr.  Adams,  who  commonly  recorded  all 
his  own  sins  of  temper  with  conscientious  fielf-reproadi,  seems  in 
tliis  case  to  have  thought  Mr.  Gallatin  at  fault,  and  accuses  him 
of  speaking  in  a  peremptory  and  somewhat  petulant  manner 
against  a  point  of  form  in  which  Mr.  Adams  was  nndoubtodly 
right  The  chai^  may  very  possibly  be  in  this  instance  cor- 
rect The  whole  matter  was  trivial,  so  far  as  the  dispute  wat« 
concerned,  and,  like  all  these  diplomatic  irritations,  had  no 

1  OalUtln  to  HoDro«,  25th  KoTernber,  ISlft.    Writingt,  I.  666. 
•  Hemoin  of  J.  Q.  Ad«ms,  iii.  242. 
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lasting  effect  exoept  to  aaRociate  in  Mr.  Galli^tin's  mind  the  recol- 
lection of  Mr.  Adams  witli  ideas  of  deplorable  wrong- headedness. 
This  was  not  necessarily  a  correct  conclusion,  and  Mr.  Adams 
was  naturally  led  to  retaliate  by  thinking  Mr.  Gallatin  tor- 
taous*  In  point  of  fact^  Mr.  Adams  was  but  one  representative 
of  a  common  New  England  type,  little  understood  beyond 
the  borders  of  that  province;  a  type  which,  with  an  indurated 
exterior,  was  sinewy  and  supple  to  the  core.  The  true  Yankee 
wrested  from  man  and  from  nature  all  he  could  get  by  force, 
but  when  force  was  exhausted  he  could  be  as  pliable  as  his 
nei^bors.  In  the  present  case,  Mr.  Adams  attempted  an 
experiment  of  this  kind  at  the  risk  of  some  personal  incon- 
venience to  Mr.  Gallatin.  The  nearly  futile  n^otbtion  had 
detained  GalUtin  and  Cky  in  England  mudi  beyond  their 
intention ;  meanwhile,  Bayard  and  Crawfotd,  on  June  18,  had 
sailed  in  the  Neptune,  leaving  their  two  companions  to  get  home 
as  they  best  could.  It  was  now  the  2d  of  July,  and  tlie  treaty 
was  waiting  to  be  signed,  when  Mr.  Adams  noade  in  the  final 
draft  some  changes  of  form,  which  were  certainly  proper  as  a 
matter  of  national  dignity,  but  which  threatened  to  create  further 
delay.  This  appears  for  a  moment  to  have  disturbed  GalUtin's 
equanimity;  but  Mr.  Adams  carried  his  point,  Mr.  Robinson 
made  no  difficult,  and  the  disagreement  ended  by  Gallatin 
saying  to  Adams :  ^  Well,  they  got  over  the  transpositions  very 
easily ;  but  you  would  not  have  found  it  so  if  Dr.  Adams  had 
had  tlie  reading  of  your  copy,  instead  of  Robinson.''  "  I  said, 
that  might  be,''  was  Mr.  Adams's  final  entiy. 

That  evening  Mr.  Galhitin  dined  for  the  last  time  during 
these  nq^otiations  with  Mr.  Alexander  Baring,  now  and  ever 
afterwards  his  warm  friend,  who  had  done  more  than  any  other 
roan  in  England,  or  perhaps,  with  one  exception,  even  in  Amer- 
ica, to  hasten  the  peace,  and  who  had,  with  the  knowledge  and 
consent  of  his  own  government,  rendered  very  important  finan- 
cial assistance  even  while  the  war  was  going  on.  Tlicre  had 
been  much  social  entertainment  in  London,  part  of  which  is 
recorded  in  Mr.  Adams's  Diary ;  but  the  only  English  friend 
Mr.  Gallatin  e\'er  made  whose  society  he  greatly  enjoyed,  and 
whose  character  he  deeply  respected,  was  Mr.  Baring. 
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Oil  July  4,  Mr.  Gallatin  began  his  homeward  journey,  and, 
after  the  usual  delays,  he  reached  America  early  in  September. 
On  the  4th  of  that  month  he  wrote  from  New  York  to  President 
Madison:  "  I  received  the  account  of  my  appointment  to  France 
>vith  pleasure  and  gratitude,  as  an  evidence  of  your  undiminished 
friendship  and  of  public  satisfaction  for  my  services.  Whether 
I  can  or  will  accept,  I  have  not  yet  determined.  The  season 
Avill  be  far  advanced  for  taking  Mrs.  Gallatin  across  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  I  have  had  no  time  to  ascertain  what  arrangements,  if 
any,  I  can  make  for  my  children  and  private  business  during  a 
second  absence.  The  delay  has  been  rather  advantageous  to  the 
public,  as  it  was  best  to  have  no  minister  at  Paris  during  the 
late  events.'' 

GALLATIN  TO  JEFFERSON. 

6th  September,  1816. 
I  was  much  gratified  by  the  receipt  of  your  kind  letter  of 
March  last^  brought  by  Mr.  Ticknor.  Your  usual  partiality  to 
me  is  evinced  by  the  belief  that  our  finances  might  have  been 
better  directed  if  I  had  remained  in  the  Treasury.  But  I  always 
thought  that  our  war  expenses  were  so  great;  perliaps  necessarily 
so  in  proportion  to  the  ordinary  resources  of  the  country ;  and 
the  opposition  of  the  moneyed  men  so  inveterate,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  avoid  falling  into  a  paper  system  if  the  war  should  be 
much  longer  protracted.  I  only  regret  that  specie  payments 
were  not  resumed  on  the  return  of  peace.  Whatever  difficulties 
may  be  in  the  way,  tliey  cannot  be  insaperable,  provided  the 
subject  be  immediately  attended  to.  If  ddayed,  private  interest 
will  operate  here  as  in  England,  and  lay  us  nnder  the  curse  of  a 
depreciated  and  fluctuating  currenqr.  In  every  other  respect  I 
roust  acknowledge  that  tlie  war  has  been  nseful.  The  cbimcter 
of  America  stands  now  as  high  as  ever  on  the  European  Conti- 
nent, and  higher  than  ever  it  did  in  Great  Britain.  I  may  say 
that  we  are  favorites  everywhere  except  at  courts,  and  even  there, 
although  the  Emperor  of  Russia  is  periiaps  the  only  sovereign 
who  likes  us,  we  are  generally  respected  and  considered  as  the 
nation  designed  to  dieck  the  naval  despotism  of  England. 
France^  which  alone  can  have  a  navy,  will,  under  her  present 
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dynasfyi  be  for  some  yeais  a  vassal  of  her  great  rival,  and  the 
mission  with  which  I  have  been  honored  is  in  a  political  view 
unimportant.  The  revolution  has  not^  however,  been  altogether 
useless.  There  is  a  visible  improvement  in  the  agriculture  of 
the  countiy  and  the  situation  of  the  peasantry.  The  new  genera- 
tion belonging  to  tliat  class,  freed  from  the  petty  despotism  of 
nobles  and  priests,  and  made  more  ea^  in  their  circumstances 
by  the  abolition  of  tithes  and  by  the  equalization  of  taxes,  have 
acquired  an  independent  spirit,  and  are  far  superior  to  their 
fathers  in  intellect  and  information.  They  are  not  republicans, 
and  are  still  too  much  dassled  by  military  glory,  but  I  think  that 
no  monarch  or  ex-nobles  can  hereafter  oppress  them  long  with 
impunity. 

The  first  question  that  pressed  for  an  answer  regarded  the 
mission  to  France,  but  behind  this  a  more  serious  subject  pre- 
sented itself;  Mr.  Gallatin  must  now  decide  what  provision 
he  could  make  for  his  children.  This  anxiety  weighed  upon 
his  mind  and  caused  much  anxious  thought  and  much  hesi* 
tation  in  his  conclusions.  Fortunately,  he  had  but  the  trouble 
of  choice.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months,  one  by  one,  the  doors 
of  every  avenue  to  distinction  or  wealth  were  thrown  open  to 
him.  The  mission  to  France  came  first,  and  this,  on  the  23d 
November,  he  declined,  alleging  as  bis  reason  the  private  duties 
which  required  his  attention  to  the  interests  of  his  diildren. 
Meanwhile,  on  the  23d  September,  1815,  Ridiaid  Bache  wrote 
to  him  from  Philadelphia,  as  follows :  ^  A  number  of  the  con- 
ferees appointed  to  nominate  a  Democratic  candidate  to  represent 
this  district  in  the  next  Congress  having  met  together  last  evening, 
it  was  unanimously  agreed  to  nominate  you,  should  you  consent 
to  serve.  •  •  .  We  all  anxiously  hope  that  it  will  be  consistent 
with  your  views  to  stand  as  a  candidate,  and  we  assure  you  that 
we  are  confident  of  suooess.'* 

If  ambiticm  were  his  olgect,  this  invitation  opened  to  Mr. 
Gallatin  the  path  to  Congress,  and  a  seat  in  the  Senate  might 
reasonably  be  assumed  as  standing  not  far  in  the  distance.  Mr. 
Gallatin's  reply  was  written  the  next  day :  ^'  I  am  more  gratified 
by  the  mark  of  confidence  given  me  by  the  Republican  conferees 
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of  the  Philadelphia  dbtrict  than  I  can  express.  But  I  cannot 
serve  them  in  tlie  station  with  which  they  would  honor  me.  My 
property  is  not  lialf  sufficient  to  support  me  anywhere  but  in 
the  western  country.  To  my  private  business  and  to  making 
arrangements  for  entering  into  some  active  basiness  I  must 
necessarily  and  inmiediately  attend.  It  is  a  duty  I  owe  to  my 
family.^' 

A  few  days  later,  on  the  9th  October,  his  friend  Mr.  John 
Jacob  Astor  wrote  him  a  long  letter  proposing  that  he  should 
become  a  partner  in  Mr.  Astor's  commercial  house.  He  had,  he 
said,  at  that  time  a  capital  of  about  $800,000  engaged  in  trade. 
He  estimated  his  probable  profits  at  from  $50,000  to  $100,000 
per  annum,  interest  and  all  ex])ense8  deducted.  '^  I  propose  to 
give  you  an  interest  of  one-fifth,  on  which  I  mean  to  chai^  you 
tlie  legal  interest;  if  you  put  any  funds  to  the  stock,  interest  will 
be  allowed  to  you  of  course." 

On  the  4th  December,  Mr.  Monroe  wrote  to  him :  "  To  your 
other  letter  I  have  felt  a  repugnance  to  give  a  reply.  We  have 
been  long  in  the  public  service  together,  engaged  in  support  of 
the  same  great  cause,  have  acted  in  harmony,  and  it  is  distressing 
to  me  to  see  you  witlidraw.  I  will  write  you  again  on  this  sub- 
ject soon."  He  did  write  again,  on  the  16th,  urging  new  reasons 
why  Mr.  Gallatin  should  accept  the  French  mission.  To  this 
letter  Mr.  Gallatin  made  tlie  follo\iing  reply : 

GALLATIN  TO  MONROfi. 

New  York,  26th  December,  1816. 
Dear  Sir, — I  have  received  your  friendly  letters  of  4th  and 
16th  instant,  and  have  a  grateful  sense  of  the  motives  which  dic- 
tated them.  I  can  assure  you  that  I  feel  a  great  reluctance  to 
part  with  my  personal  and  political  friends,  and  that  every  c^- 
sidcration  merely  personal  to  myself  and  detached  from  my  family 
urges  a  continuance  in  public  life.  My  habits  are  formed  and 
cannot  be  altered.  I  feel  alive  to  everj'thing  connected  with  the 
interest,  happiness,  and  reputation  of  the  United  States.  Wliat- 
ever  afibcts  unfavorably  either  of  them  makes  me  more  unhappy 
tlian  any  private  loss  or  inconvenience.    Although  I  have  no- 
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thing  to  do  with  it,  the  continued  suspension  of  specie  payments, 
which  I  consider  as  a  continued  unnecessary  violation  of  the 
public  faith,  occupies  my  thoughts  more  than  any  other  subject 
I  feel  as  a  passenger  in  a  storm, — vexed  that  I  cannot  assist. 
This  I  understand  to  be  very  generally  the  feeling  of  every 
statesman  out  of  place.  Be  this  as  it  may,  although  I  did  and 
do  believe  that  for  Uie  present  at  least  I  could  not  be  of  much 
public  utility  in  France,  I  did  in  my  private  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent place  my  declining  on  Uie  ground  of  private  considerations. 
In  that  respect  my  views  are  limited  to  tlie  mere  means  of  exist- 
ence wiUiout  falling  in  debt  I  do  not  wish  to  accumulate 
any  property.  I  will  not  do  my  family  the  injury  of  impairing 
the  little  I  have.  My  health  is  frail ;  they  may  soon  lose  me, 
and  I  will  not  leave  them  dependent  on  the  bounty  of  oChas. 
AVas  I  to  go  to  France,  and  my  compensation  and  private  income 
(this  last  does  not  exceed  |2500  a  year)  did  not  enable  me  to  live 
as  I  ought,  I  must  live  as  I  can.  I  ask  your  forgiveness  for  enter- 
ing in  those  details,  but  you  have  treated  me  as  a  friend,  and  I 
write  to  you  as  such.  You  have  from  friendship  wished  that  I 
would  reconsider  my  first  decision,  and  I  will  avail  myself  of  the 
permission.  It  will  be  understood  that  in  the  mean  while,  if  the 
delay  is  attended  with  any  public  inconvenience^  a  new  appoint- 
ment may  inunediately  take  place.  My  motive  for  writing  when 
I  did  was  a  fear  that,  specially  with  respect  to  other  miasionfl, 
the  belief  that  I  would  go  to  France  might  induce  the  President 
to  make  difierent  arrangements  from  those  he  would  have  adopted 
on  a  contrary  supposition. 

On  the  27th  Januar}*,  1816,  Mr.  Monroe  replied  by  again 
urging  Mr.  Gallatin  to  accept,  and  pressing  for  a  quick  decision. 
On  the  2d  February  Mr.  Gallatin  wrote  his  final  aooeptmnoe. 

QALLATIK  TO  JEFFERSON. 

WAsniKOToir,  Iti  April,  1816. 
.  •  •  After  what  I  had  written  to  you  you  could  hardly  have 
expected  that  I  would  liave  accepted  the  French  mission.    It  was 
again  ofiered  to  me  in  so  friendly  a  manner  and  from  so  friendly 
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motives  that  I  was  induced  to  accept.  Nor  will  I  conceal  that  I 
did  not  feel  yet  old  enough^  or  had  I  philosophy  enough,  to  go 
into  retirement  and  abstract  myself  altogether  from  public  affairs. 
I  have  no  expectation,  however,  tliat  in  the  present  state  of 
France  I  can  be  of  any  utility  there,  and  hope  that  I  will  not 
make  a  long  stay  in  tliat  country.  •  •  • 

Mr.  Grallatin,  like  most  men,  had  the  faculty  of  deceiving 
himself.  In  ^vriting  tliese  lines,  he  was  so  inconsistent  as  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  he  had  already  refused  to  return  to  public 
life  on  the  ground  Uiat  he  must  provide  for  his  family.  He  was 
driven  into  still  greater  inconsistencies  a  few  days  later. 


MADISON  TO  GALLATIN. 

Washixotok,  April  12,  1816. 

Dear  Sir, — Mr.  Dallas  has  signified  to  me  that,  it  being  his  in- 
tention not  to  pass  another  winter  in  Washington,  he  has  thought 
it  his  duty  to  give  me  an  opportunity  of  selecting  a  successor 
during  the  present  session  of  Congress;  intimating  a  willingness, 
however,  to  remain,  if  desired,  in  order  to  put  the  National  Bank 
in  motion. 

Will  it  be  most  agreeable  to  you  to  proceed  on  your  mission  to 
France,  or  arc  you  willing  again  to  take  charge  of  a  department 
heretofore  conducted  by  you  with  so  much  reputation  and  useful- 
ness, on  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Dallas,  which  M'ill,  it  is  presumed, 
take  efiect  about  the  Ist  of  October?  In  the  latter  case  it  will 
be  proper  tliat  a  nomination  be  forthwith  made  for  the  foreign 
appointment  Favor  me  with  your  determination  as  soon  as  you 
can  make  it  convenient,  accepting  in  the  mean  time  my  affectionate 
respects*. 

There  could  be  no  possible  doubt  that  in  this  case  ambition 
and  public  duty  went  bond  in  band.  If  Mr.  Gallatin  still  felt 
a  passi<m  for  power,  or  still  tliought  himself  able  to  do  good, 
tins  was  his  opportunity.  His  warm  friend  Joseph  H.  Nichol- 
son wrote  at  once  with  all  his  old  impetuosity  to  urge  his 
aooeptanoe. 
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JOSEPH  H.  NICHOLSON  TO  GALLATIN. 

18th  April,  1816. 
My  dear  Sir, — ^I  have  this  moment  learned  that  Dallas  is 
certainly  going  out  For  Grod's  sake  come  into  the  Treasuiy 
again.  I  think  70a  must  be  satisfied  that  you  can  if  you  will ; 
and  Jam  satisfied,  and  so  is  all  the  world,  that  you  can  be  in- 
finitely more  useful  there  than  in  France,  where  you  have  nothing 
to  gain  and  may  lose.  I  think  you  will  be  looked  to  for  the 
Treasury  by  all  parties  except  Duane's. 


GALLATIN  TO  MADISON. 

New  York,  April  IS,  1816. 
Dear  Sir, — ^Your  letter  of  the  12th  reached  me  only  the  day 
before  yesterday,  and,  not  willing  to  make  a  hasty  decision,  I 
have  delayed  an  answer  till  to-day.  I  feel  very  grateful  for  your 
kind  offer,  which  I  know  to  have  been  equally  owing  to  your 
friendship  for  me  and  to  your  views  of  public  utility.  I  decline 
it  witli  some  reluctance,  because  I  think  I  would  be  more  useful 
at  home  than  abroad,  and  I  had  much  rather  be  in  America  than 
in  Europe.  The  reasons  which  induce  me  nevertheless  to  decline, 
under  existing  circumstances,  preponderate.  With  these  I  do 
not  mean  to  trouble  you,  and  will  only  mention  that,  although 
competent  as  I  think  to  the  higHer  duties  of  office,  there  is  for 
what  I  conceive  a  proper  management  of  the  Treasury  a  neces- 
sity for  a  mass  of  mechanical  labor  connected  with  details,  forms, 
calculations,  &c,  which,  having  now  lost  sight  of  the  thread  and 
routine,  I  cannot  think  of  again  learning  and  going  through.  I 
know  that  in  that  respect  there  is  now  much  confusion  due  to 
the  changes  of  office  and  the  state  of  the  currency,  and  I  believe 
that  an  active  young  man  can  alone  reinstate  and  direct  properly 
that  department  I  may  add  that  I  have  made  a  number  of 
arrangements  founded  on  the  expectation  of  the  Frendi  mission, 
of  a  short  residence  there,  and  of  a  last  visit  to  my  Geneva  rela- 
tions, which  could  not  be  undone  without  causing  inconvenience 
to  me  and  disappointment  to  others.    Accept  my  grateful  thanks 
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and  the  aaBorance  of  mj  constant  and  sincere  attachment  and 
respect. 

Your  obedient  servant. 

This  letter  shows  rather  a  wish  to  find  excuses  tlian  a  faith  in 
the  weight  of  those  alleged.  There  was  clearly  no  weight  in 
them  such  as  could  justify  I^fr.  Gallatin's  refusal;  had  he 
accepted  the  Treasury  he  would  probably  have  held  it  twelve 
years,  unless  he  had  himself  chosen  to  retire,  for  although  he 
appears  rather  to  have  favored  the  candidacy  of  Mr.  Tompkins, 
of  New  York,  than  of  Mr.  Monroe,  for  the  succession  to  Presi- 
dent Ikladison,  this  probably  indicated  merely  his  unwillingness  to 
exhaust  public  patience  with  indefinite  Virginia  supremacy,  and 
did  not  imply  hostility  to  Monroe,  who  would  doubtless  have 
retained  him  in  the  Cabinet,  and  to  whom  he  would  have  been 
far  more  acceptable  than  tlie  actual  Sccrctar}*,  AVilliam  H.  Craw- 
ford. Gallatin,  too,  would  have  made  a  much  better  Secretaiy 
than  Crawford,  and  Mr.  Monroe  would  have  been  spared  most 
of  the  political  intrigue  in  his  Cabinet  that  caused  him  such  in- 
cessant vexation ;  the  national  finances  wouhl  liavc  been  better 
managed,  and  Mr.  Gallatin  would  have  enjoj'cd  the  triumph  of 
restoring  specie  payments,  practically  extinguishing  the  national 
debt,  and  possibly  carryii^  out  his  schemes  for  internal  improve- 
ment 

On  the  other  hand,  one  evident  fact  sufficiently  explains  why  ^ 
he  was  unwilling  to  resume  his  old  post.  The  signature  of 
the  treaty  of  Ghent,  00  the  25th  December,  1814,  had  closed 
one  great  epoch  in  his  life,  and,  looking  back  from  that  stand- 
point upon  the  events  of  his  political  career,  he  could  not  avoid 
some  very  unpleasant  conclusions.  Riper,  wiser,  and  infinitely 
more  experienced  than  in  1800,  Gallatin  had  still  lo^t  qualities^ 
which7  to  a  politieiaBi  mnmaore  important  than  either  experi 
cnoe,  wisdoni,  or  maturity.  He  had  outgrovm  the  convictions 
which  had  made  his  strength  ;  he  had  not,  indeed,  lost  confidence 
in  himself,  for,  throughout  all  his  trials  and  disapixiintments,  the 
tone  of  his  mind  had  remained  as  pure  as  when  he  began  life, 
and  he  had  never  forfeited  his  self-respect;  but  he  had  lost 
something  which,  to  his  political  success,  was  even  more  neoes- 
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saxy  ;  that  8ublime  confidenoe  in  human  nature  which  had  given 
to  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  party  their  single  irresistible  x^laim  to 
popular  devotion^  His  statesmanship  had  become,  what  gractical 
statesmanship  always  has  and  must  become,  a  mere  struggle  to 
deal  with  concrete  facts,  ftt  Jhe  cost  of  philosophic  and  a  priori 
principles.  Gallatin,  like  Afadison  and  'Monroe,  like  Clay  and 
Calhoun,  had  outgro\yn  the  Jeffersonian  dogmas.  There  was  no 
longer  any  great  unrealized  conviction  on  which  to  build  enthu- 
siasm; and  even  on  those  questions  which  were  likely  to  arise, 
Mr.  Grallatin  was  rather  in  sympathy  with  his  old  opponents 
than  with  his  old  friends  or  his  old  self.  The  following  letter 
could  hardly  have  been  written  in  1801  by  Mr.  Gallatin  or 
received  by  Matthew  Lyon. 


GALLATIN  TO  MATTHEW  LTON. 

New  YomK,  Kay  7,  1816. 
.  •  .  The  war  has  been  productive  of  evil  and  good,  but  I 
think  the  good  preponderates.    Independent  of  tiie  loss  of  lives 
and  of  the  losses  in  property  by  individuals,  the  war  has  laid  the 
foundation  of  permanent  taxes  and  military  establishments  whidi 
the  Republicans  had  deemed  unfavorable  to  the  happiness  and 
free  institutions  of  the  country.    But  under  our  former  systenn 
we  were  becoming  too  selfish,  too  much  attached  exclusively  to/ 
the  acquisition  of  wealth,  above  all,  too  much  confined  in  carl 
political  feelings  to  local  and  State  objects.    The  war  has  re-^j 
newed  and  reinstated  the  national  feelings  and  character  which 
the  Revolution  had  given,  and  which  were  daily  lessened.    The 
people  have  now  more  general  objects  of  attachment  with  whidi 
their  pride  and  political  opinicms  are  connected.    They  are  more 
Americans ;  they  feel  and  act  more  as  a  nation,  and  I  hope  that 
the  permanoicy  of  the  Union  is  thereby  better  secured.  .  •  •  I 
have  lost  three  old  friends:  Mr.  Savaiy,  Thomas  Clare,  and  Mr« 
Smilie. 

He  had  come  into  oflSce  in  1801,  with  power  more  complete  ^ 
than  he  could  ever  hope  to  enjoy  again ;  his  aims  and  bis  methods  \ 
had  liccn  pure,  unselfish,  and  noble ;  yet  be  had  been  the  sport  > 
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of  faction  and  the  victim  of  bitter  personal  hatred.  He  had 
no  fancy  for  repeating  the  experience.  Moreover,  there  was  no 
longer  any  essential  disagreement  among  the  people  in  regard  to 
political  dogmas.  Federalists  and  Republicans  had  fused  their 
theories  into  a  curious  compound,  of  which  this  letter  to  \ 
I^Iatthew  Lyon  gives  an  idea,  and  upon  the  ground  thus  formed  j 
all  parties  were  now  glad  to  unite,  at  least  for  a  time.  There 
remained  no  sufficient  force,  perhaps  no  sufficient  prejudice,  to 
overbalance  the  natural  tendency  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  mind  towards 
science  and  repose. 

The  seven  years  he  passed  in  Paris  were  the  most  agreeable  ^ 
years  of  his  life.  Far  the  best  diplomatist  in  the  ser\-ice,  he  was  r 
iudis|)en8able  to  his  government,  and  was  incessantly  employed  / 
in  all  its  most  difficult  n^otiations,  so  far  as  they  could  be  ^ 
brought  within  his  reach.  Conscious  of  his  peculiar  fitness  for  \ 
diplomacy,  weary  of  domestic  intrigue,  and  indifferent  to  the  j 
possession  of  power,  he  dismissed  his  early  ambitions  and  polit-  y 
ical  prefects  not  only  without  regret,  but  with  positive  relief. 

OALLATIN  TO   MADISON. 

New  York,  7th  June,  1816. 
...  I  am  ui^ng  the  captain  of  the  Peacock,  and  still  hope 
that  he  ^^nll  be  ready  to  sail  the  day  after  to-morrow.  I  almost 
envy  you  the  happy  time  which  you  will  spend  this  summer  in 
Orange,  and  which  will  not,  I  hope,  be  disturbed  by  any  untoward 
change  in  our  affiurs.  I  think  that,  upon  the  whole,  we  have 
nothing  to  apprehend  at  this  time  from  any  foreign  quarter. 
Yon  already  know  how  thoroughly  impressed  I  am  with  the 
necessity  of  restoring  specie  pajrments.  This  subject  will  not 
disturb  yon  in  the  country,  but  the  present  state  of  the  currenqr 
is  the  only  enl  of  any  magnitude  entailed  by  the  war,  and  which 
it  seems  incumbent  <m  us  (pardon  the  expression)  to  cure  radi- 
cally. Public  credit,  private  convenience,  the  sanctity  of  con- 
tracts, tlie  moral  character  of  the  country,  appear  all  to  be 
involved  in  that  question,  and  I  feel  the  most  perfect  conviction 
tliat  nothing  but  the  will  of  government  is  wanted  to  reinstate 
us  in  that  respect.    The  choice  of  the  Sccretan*  of  the  Treasury 
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is,  under  those  drcumstanoes^  important,  and  I  am  sorry  tliat 
Mr.  Crawford,  as  I  am  informed,  has  declined  the  appointment 
I  wish  it  may  fall  on  Mr.  Lowndes  or  on  Mr.  Calhoun.  Our 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  politicians,  without  excepting  some 
of  the  most  virtuous  and  whom  I  count  amongst  my  best  friends, 
are  paper-tainted.  The  disease  extends,  though  more  particularly 
to  this  State. 

I  b^  you  to  forgive  this  digression  on  a  subject  which  I  had 
no  intention  to  touch  when  I  began  this  letter. 

On  the  9th  July,  Mr.  Gallatin,  now  accompanied  by  all  his 
family,  arrived  in  Paris.  There  he  remained  until  June,  1823. 
During  these  seven  years  his  connection  with  American  politics 
was  almost  absolutely  severed.  His  only  polidcal  correspondent 
was  Mr.  Crawford,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  wrote  him 
long  and  confidential  letters,  little  calculated  to  excite  in  Mr. 
Gallatin  the  slightest  desire  to  share  in  the  political  game.  In- 
deed, politics  had  now  become  so  exclusively  a  game  in  the 
United  States,  all  vestige  of  party  principles  and  all  trace  of 
deep  convictions  had  so  entirely  vanished,  that  a  statesman  of 
tlie  old  school  had  no  longer  a  place  in  public  life.  Petty  fac- 
tions grouped  themselves  about  Crawford,  Clay,  Adams,  Calhouui 
De  Witt  Clinton,  and  Greneral  Jackson,  and  political  action  was 
regulated  by  antipathies  rather  than  by  public  interest  If  any 
one  of  these  leaders  seemed  to  be  gaining  an  advantage,  the  fol- 
lowers of  all  the  others  combined  to  pull  him  down.  Mr.  Craw- 
ford's correspondence  dealt  largely  in  matters  of  this  sort,  and 
Mr.  Gallatin  was  familiar  enough  with  the  style  of  intrigue  to 
feel  himself  happy  in  escaping  it. 

If  there  was  little  to  regret  at  Washington,  there  was  much 
to  enjoy  in  Paris.  There  Mr.  Grallatin's  position  was  peculiarly 
enviable.  The  United  States,  thou^  m  republic,  was,  in  the 
royalist  jargon  of  the  French  Court,  a  *^  legitimate^  government. 
Its  minister  held  a  positiMi  which  in  itself  was  neither  good 
nor  bad,  but  which  was  capable  of  becoming  the  one  or  the 
other,  according  to  the  character  of  the  *nian.  In  Gallatin's 
hands  it  was  excellent  Not  only  was  Mr.  Gallatin  a  man  of 
refinement  in  numners,  tastes,  and  expression,  a  man  of  dignified 
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and  persuasive  address,  sach  as  suited  the  highly  exacting  society 
of  Paris  under  Louis  XVIII. ;  he  had  a  passport  much  more 
effective  than  this  to  the  heart  of  French  society.  By  family 
he  was  one  of  themselves.  In  Greneva,  indeed,  where  republican 
institutions  prevailed,  there  were  no  titles  and  no  privil^es 
attached  to  the  name  of  Gallatin ;  but  in  France  the  family  had 
been  received  as  noble  centuries  since,  and  Mr.  Gallatin  had 
presumedly  the  right  to  appear  before  Louis  XVIII.  as  the 
Comte  de  Grallatin,  had  he  chosen  to  do  so.  His  distant  cousin, 
then  minister  of  Uie  King  of  Wturtemberg  at  Paris,  was,  in 
fact,  known  as  Comte  de  Gallatin,  a  royalist  and  conservative 
of  the  purest  breed,  but  closely  intimate  with  and  attached  to 
his  democratic  relative.  This  accident  of  noblesse  was  a  matter 
of  peculiar  and  exceptional  importance  at  this  Court,  which  was 
itself  an  accident  and  an  anomaly,  a  curious  fragment  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  floatii^,  a  mere  wreck,  on  the  turbulent 
ocean  of  French  democracy.  As  one  of  an  ancient  family  whom 
the  Kings  of  France  bad  from  time  immemorial  recognijeed  as 
noble,  Mr.  Gallatin  was  kindly  received  at  Court ;  he  was  some- 
what a  favorite  with  the  King  and  the  royal  family,  and  it  is 
said  that  on  one  occasion  I^iouis,  in  complimenting  him  upon 
his  French,  maliciously  added,  ^bot  I  think  my  English  is 
better  than  jrours ;"  a  remark  which  most  have  called  up  in  the 
minds  of  both  a  curious  instantaneous  retrospect  and  comparison 
of  the  drcnmstances  under  which  they  had  learned  that  lan- 
guage,— a  retrospect  less  agreeable  to  the  King,  one  might  sup- 
pose, than  to  Mr.  Gallatin.  There  was  another  aristocratic  tie 
between  the  minister  and  Parisian  society.  As  already  shown, 
Mme.  de  Sta5l  had  established  relations  with  Mr.  Galktin  on 
his  first  visit  to  Paris  before  the  negotiations  at  Ghent.  She 
had  been  very  useful  in  bringiiq^  the  Emperor  Alexander  in 
contact  with  American  inflaeDces.  She  was  herself  by  birth 
and  residence  a  Genevan,  and  a  distant  relative  of  the  Gallatins. 
Her  daughter  was  married  to  the  Duke  de  Broglie  in  Feb-^ 
ruary,  1816,  and  as  a  ooneequence  Mr.  Galktin  found  a  new 
intimacy  ready  to  his  hand.  American  readers  of  the  Memoirs 
of  George  Ticknor  will  remember  how  mudi  the  Spanish  histo- 
rian owed  to  that  intimacy  with  the  Broglies,  which  he  obtained 
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through  Mr.  Gallatin's  introduction^  among  others^  to  Mme.  de 
Stael. 

But  the  charm  of  Parisian  society  in  Mr.  Gallatin's  eyes  did 
not  consist  in  his  aristocratic  affiliations.  These  indeed  smoothed 
his  path  and  relieved  him  from  that  sense  of  awkward  strange- 
ness which  was  the  lot  of  most  American  diplomates  in  European 
society;  but  his  sympathies  lay  with  anotlier  class  of  men. 
"  There  is  Talleyrand/'  said  he  to  Benjamin  Ogle  Tayloe,  when 
introducing  him  at  court ;  '^  he  is  a  humbug,  unworthy  of  his 
reputation,  but  the  world  thinks  otherwise,  and  you  must  not 
speak  of  my  opinion.''  The  apostles  of  Intimacy  and  the 
oracles  of  the  Faubouig  St  Grermain  were  never  favorites  wiUi 
him,  and  his  old  republican  principles  were  rather  revived 
than  weakened  by  this  contact  with  the  essence  of  all  he  had 
most  disliked  in  his  younger  and  more  ardent  days.  His  real 
sympathies  hy  with  the  men  of  science;  with  Humboldt,  with 
La  Place,  or  with  pure  diplomatists  like  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  the 
brilliant  Russian  ambassador  at  Paris,  with  whom  his  relations 
were  dooe  and  confidential;  or,  finally,  with  French  liberals 
like  La  Fayette,  between  whom  and  all  Americans  the  kimlest 
exchange  of  friendly  civilities  was  incesBant  Insufficient  as  the 
salary  of  American  minister  was,  Mr.  Gallatin  had  a  handsome 
establishment  and  entertained  as  freely  as  his  position  required. 
The  company  he  selected  as  a  matter  of  personal  dioioe  may  be 
partly  inferred  from  a  dinner  at  which  Mr,  Ogle  Tayloe  ^*as 
present  in  1819 ;  La  Fayette,  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  his  brother- 
in-law,  De  StaSi,  Lord  and  Lady  Ashborton  (Alexander  Baring), 
and  Baron  Humboldt  ^  Humboldt  talked  Jiearly  all  the  time 
in  good  English."  French  society  was,  however,  in  a  very  dis- 
turbed condition,  and  Mr.  Gallatin  did  not  always  find  it  easy  to 
avoid  embarraasments.  One  example  of  such  difficulties  occurred 
in  the  case  of  La  Place,  who  was  somewhat  sensitive  in  regard  to 
his  relations  with  the  reigning  fiunily,  and  who,  on  finding  him- 
self about  to  be  seated  at  Mr.  Gallatin's  table  in  company  with  so 
obnoxious  a  Repnblkam  as  La  Fayette,  was  seixed  with  a  sudden 
illness  and  obliged  to  return  home. 

Social  amusements,  however,  Mr.  Gallatin  regarded  very  mudi 
as  he  did  good  wine  or  good  cooking, — things  desirable  in  them- 
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selves,  but  ending  with  Uie  momentary  gratification.  He  made 
no  record  of  this  evanescent  intellectual  flavor.  He  wrote  almost 
nothing  except  his  official  letters.  During  no  period  of  his  life 
are  his  memoranda  and  his  correspondence  so  meagre  and  unin- 
teresting as  now.  He  had  little  to  occupy  him  so  far  as  official 
work  was  concerned,  except  at  inter^•als  when  some  emergency 
arose,  and  at  first  he  chafed  at  tliis  want  of  interest  He  was 
indeed  always  possessed  with  the  idea  that  he  would  rather  be  at 
home,  and  he  averred  every  year  with  great  r^ularity  that  he 
expected  to  return  in  the  following  summer.  This  is,  however, 
a  very  conmion  if  not  universal  rule  among  American  diplo- 
matists of  the  active  type.  In  reality,  Mr.  Grallatin  never  was 
so  happy  and  never  so  thoroughly  in  liis  proper  social  sphere  as 
when  he  lived  in  Paris  and  talked  of  Indian  antiquities  with 
Humboldt,  of  bi-metallic  currency  with  Baring,  and  of  Spanish 
diplomacy  witli  Pozzo  di  Borgo. 

Even  his  letters  to  Jefferaou  show  bis  self-reproachful  idle- 
ness: 

OALLATIN  TO  JEFFERSON. 

Paeis,  17th  July,  1817. 

Dear  Sir, —  •  •  .  The  growing  prosperity  of  the  United 
States  is  an  object  of  admiration  for  all  the  friends  of  liberty 
in  Europe,  a  reproach  on  almost  all  the  European  governments. 
At  no  period  has  America  stood  on  higher  ground  abroad  than 
now,  and  every  one  who  represents  her  may  feel  a  just  pride  in 
tlie  contrast  between  her  situation  and  that  of  all  other  countries, 
and  in  the  feeling  of  her  perfect  independence  from  all  foreign 
powers.  This  last  sentiment  acquires  new  force  here  in  seeing 
the  situation  of  France,  nnder  the  guardianship  of  the  four  great 
potentates.  That  this  state  of  tilings  should  cease  is  in  every 
respect  highly  desirable.  Altboo^  not  immediately  affected  by 
it,  we  cannot  but  wish  to  see  the  ancient  natural  dieck  of  Eng- 
land resume  its  place  in  the  system  of  the  civilized  world ;  ami 
it  can  hardly  be  borne  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  that 
Austria  or  Rassia  should  in  tlie  great  scale  stand  before  France. 
Indeed,  it  is  only  physical  power  that  now  prevails,  and  as  I  had 
most  sincerely  wished  tliat  France,  when  oppressing  others,  should 
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be  driven  back  within  her  own  bounds,  I  may  be  allowed  to  sigh 
for  her  emandpation  from  foreign  yoke.  I  cannot  view  tlie  ar- 
rangements made  at  Vienna  as  calculated  to  ensure  even  tran- 
quillity. There  is  now  a  kind  of  torpid  breathingnspell;  but  the 
fire  is  not  extinct  The  political  institutions  do  not  either  here, 
in  Italy,  or  even  in  Germany,  harmonize  with  the  state  of  knowl- 
edge, with  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  people.  What  must 
be  the  consequence?  New  conflicts  whenever  opportunity  will 
offer,  and  bloody  revolutions  effected  or  attempted,  instead  of 
that  happy,  peaceable,  and  gradual  improvement  which  philan- 
thropists had  anticipated,  and  which  seems  to  be  exclusively  the 
portion  of  our  happy  country. 

We  have  lately  lost  Mme.  de  StaSl,  and  she  is  a  public  loss. 
Her  naind  improved  with  her  years  without  any  diminution  of 
her  fine  and  brilliant  genius.  She  was  a  power  by  herself,  and 
had  more  influence  on  public  opinion,  and  even  on  the  acts  of 
government^  than  any  other  person  not  in  tlie  ministry.  I  may 
add  that  she  was  one  of  your  most  sincere  admirers. 

I  thirst  for  America,  and  I  hope  that  the  time  is  not  distant 
when  I  may  again  see  her  shores  and  enjoy  the  blessings  which 
are  found  only  there.  There  I  also  hope  of  once  more  jnoeting 
with  you. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Gallatin  was  far  from  idle  during  these 
seven  years.  The  wars  in  Europe  had  left  a  long  train  of 
diplomatic  disputes  bdiind  them.  Commercial  treaties  were 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  American  oommeroe.  The  old 
difficulties  with  England  were  still  unsettled,  and  were  pressing 
fin*  settlement  Spain  was  always  on  the  verge  of  war  with 
the  United  States,  both  in  respect  to  her  undecided  Florida 
ixMindary  and  the  status  of  her  revolted  American  colonics.  Mr. 
Gallatin  was  at  the  head  of  the  diplomatic  service,  highly  valued 
both  by  Mr.  Monroe,  by  Mr.  Adams,  who,  in  1817,  succeeded 
Mr.  Monroe  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  by  Mr.  Crawford,  who,  as 
Secretar}**  of  the  Treasniy,  Iiad  much  to  say  in  regard  to  questions 
o{  foreign  commerce.  Perhaps  tliere  was  more  unanimity  among 
tliese  three  gentlemen,  in  their  opinions  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  than 
tlicre  was  on  any  other  political  sulgect    In  fact,  since  the  time 
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of  Dr.  Franklin^  the  United  States  had  never  sent  a  minister 
abroad  with  qualifications  equal  to  his,  and  it  will  never  be  pos- 
sible to  find  a  minister  to  France  who  approaches  more  nearly 
the  highest  ideal ;  accordingly,  the  government  mainly  depended 
upon  him  for  its  work,  and  economized  his  services  by  employing 
him  freely  in  all  its  foreign  relations. 

The  immediate  object  of  sending  a  minister  to  France  was  to 
press  for  a  settlement  of  American  claims.  These  claims  ran 
back  ten  years  or  more,  to  the  time  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  de- 
crees, when  large  numbers  of  American  ships  witli  their  cargoes 
were  seized  and  confiscated,  or  destroyed  at  sea,  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  in  violation  of  every  prindple  of  decency, 
equity,  and  law.  To  exact  a  settlement  of  Uiese  claims  was 
one  of  the  points  on  which  our  country  was  most  determined ; 
to  elude  a  settlement  was  a  matter  of  equal  determination  with 
the  government  of  Louis  XVIII.  No  one,  least  of  all  the 
French  ministries  of  the  restoration,  denied  the  indignity  and 
the  outrage  of  the  robberies  committed  by  Napoleon,  nor  did 
th^  quite  venture  to  assert  that  Louis  was  not  responsible 
for  the  acts  of  his  predecessor;  indeed,  in  Mr.  Gallatin's  first 
interview  with  the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  that  minister  frankly 
admitted  the  justice  of  the  demand,  and  only  asked  some  con- 
sideration for  the  helpless  condition  of  France,  weighed  to  the 
ground  by  indemnities  exacted  from  her  by  the  great  European 
powers.  But  this  was  only  a  temporaiy  weakness ;  Mr.  Gallatin 
very  soon  found  that  there  vns  little  hope  of  obtaining  any 
formal  recognition,  much  less  any  settlement,  of  his  claims,  and 
he  saw  with  some  irritation  and  some  amusement  a  host  of 
diiBculties,  side-issues,  ])etty  complaints,  and  assumed  quarrels, 
started  by  one  French  minister  after  another  to  distract  his  atten- 
tion and  check  his  pressure,  until  year  afler  year  elapsed  with- 
out his  gaining  a  single  step,  and  at  last  the  minister  in  1823,  M. 
de  Chateaubriand,  ceased  to  pay  his  notes  any  attention  at  all, 
and  contented  himself  with  replying  that  tliey  did  not  alter  his 
view  of  tlie  subject.  This  exhausted  Mr.  Gallatin's  patience, 
and  he  roundly  told  M.  de  Chateaubriand  that  if  France  meant 
to  remain  friends  with  America,  her  conduct  must  be  changed. 
Simple  as  tlie  case  was,  Mr.  Grallatin  gained  nothing  in  sevoi 
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years  of  patient  effort ;  bis  elaborate  and  admirable  notes  were 
utterly  thrown  away ;  and  he  left  the  whole  question  at  last,  to 
all  appearance,  precisely  where  he  found  it 

During  the  first  year  of  his  residence  abroad,  this  subject  of 
the  French  claims  was  the  only  one  which  occupied  his  attention, 
and  when  it  became  clear  that  the  French  government  would  do 
nothing  about  these,  he  complained  that  he  was  absolutely  with- 
out occupation.  In  July,  1817,  he  was  sent  to  the  ELague  to 
assist  Dr.  Eusds,  then  mmister  there,  in  negotiating  a  commercial 
treaty  with  the  Netherlands.  This  negotiation  occupied  two 
months  and  was  also  a  failure.  The  Dutch  insisted  even  more 
pertinaciously  than  the  English  on  what  Mr.  Gallatin  called  the 
^preposterous  ground''  of  colonial  equivalents.  It  was  found 
impossible  even  to  stipulate  for  the  mutual  abandonment  of 
discriminating  duties,  a  stipulation  which  Mr.  Gallatin  regarded 
as  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  convention  with  England  in 
1815.  The  Dutch  insisted  that  a  repeal  of  discriminating  duties 
must  not  be  limited  merely  to  importations  of  the  produce  and 
manufactures  of  the  two  countries,  and  argued  with  great  foroe 
that  the  geographical  position  of  Holland  and  Belgium  made 
it  impossible  to  distinguish  between  thdr  own  produce  and  that 
brought  down  the  Rhine  or  from  across  their  border.  To  this 
Mr.  Gallatin  could  only  reply  that  his  government  could  not 
offer  more  than  fair  reciprocity,  and  that  the  abolition  of  dis- 
criminating duties  sudi  as  the  Dutch  claimed,  would  be  wholly 
tor  the  disadvantage  of  the  American  merchant  and  equally  so 
to  that  of  the  American  government  in  its  negotiations  with 
other  powers.  Yet,  if  the  Dutch  would  have  conceded  the  first 
point  of  admitting  American  vessels  oo  favorable  terms  to  their 
East  India  colonies,  some  compromise  might  have  been  efiected 
in  regard  to  the  discriminating  duties;  in  the  inability  to  effect 
any  transaction  of  this  sort,  the  negodatioQ  was  in  afriendly  way 
adjourned. 

In  the  following  year  Mr.  Gallatin  was  employed  on  a  more 
serious  mission.  The  commercial  convention  of  July  3, 1816, 
which  he  had  n^otiated  in  London  after  the  Treaty  of  Ghent, 
would  expire  by  limitation  in  July,  1819,  and  a  timely  agree- 
ment with  the  Britbh  government  in  regard  to  its  renewal  was 
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very  desirable.  The  opportunity  was  taken  by  the  President  to 
reopen  negotiations  on  the  whole  range  of  disputed  points  left 
unsettled  by  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  or  arising  under  tliat  treaty. 
As  for  impressment,  indeed,  Lord  Castlereagh  had  very  recently 
again  declined  the  American  proposals  for  a  settlement,  and  tlie 
subject  \vas  therefore  not  pressed;  but  the  fisheries,  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  Canada  and  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
boundary  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  were  all 
added  to  tlie  n^otiation;  indemnity  for  slaves  carried  away  under 
the  Treaty  of  Ghent  was  to  be  urged ;  and  the  serious  character 
of  tlie  dispute  over  the  North- West  boundary  was  just  beginning 
to  make  itself  evident  in  connection  with  Mr.  Astor's  trading 
settlement  on  the  Columbia  River. 

Air.  Richard  Rush  was  then  tlie  American  minister  in  Eng- 
land ;  he  bad  been  called  into  public  life  by  Grallatin,  who  made 
him  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  and  presumably  urged  him 
for  the  place  of  Attomey-Greneral,  to  which  post  he  had  been 
appointed  on  the  retirement  of  William  Pinkney  in  1811.  With 
him  Mr.  Gallatin  was  on  most  friendly  terms,  and  Mr.  Rush 
welcomed  with  great  pleasure,  what  is  alwa>*8  a  somewhat  deli- 
cate act,  tlie  intrusion  of  a  third  person  in  his  relations  with 
the  government  to  which  he  was  accredited.  Mr.  Grallatin  was 
ordered  to  England,  where  he  arrived  August  16, 1818,  and  was 
occupied  till  the  end  of  October,  his  '' necessary  and  reasonable 
expenses"  l)eing,  as  usual,  his  only  remuneration. 

The  n^otiation  witli  England  of  1818  \\'as  not  ven*  much 
more  fruitful  in  result  than  that  of  1815;  nevertheless  the  two 
countries  bad  made  some  progress.  On  tlie  one  hand.  Lord 
Castlereagh  was  still  far  in  advance  of  public  sentiment  and  had 
done  something  towards  breaking  down  the  insular  arrogance  of 
tlie  colonial  and  navigation  sj'stem;  on  the  other  hand,  the  United 
States  government  had  plucked  up  courage  to  hasten  the  rapidity 
of  British  movements  by  retaliatory  legislation  of  its  own.  Early 
in  1817  Congress  passed  two  acts,  by  one  of  which  British  vcs- 
ficls  were  prohibited  from  importing  into  tlie  United  States  any 
articles  other  tlian  those  which  were  produced  or  manufactured 
within  the  British  dominions ;  by  tlic  other,  a  tonnage  duty  of 
two  dollars  a  ton  was  levied  on  all  foreign  vessels  entering  the 
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United  States  from  any  foreign  port  with  which  vessels  of  the 
United  States  were  not  ordinarily  permitted  to  trade.  A  year 
later,  shortly  before  Mr.  Gallatin  was  sent  to  England,  Congress 
had  gone  one  step  further,  and  had  absolutely  closed  the  ports  of 
the  United  States  against  every  British  vessel  coming  from  ports 
ordinarily  closed  against  vessels  of  the  United  States. 

This  was  the  condition  of  affiiirs  with  which  Mr.  Gallatin 
and  Mr.  Bush  had  to  deal.  As  in  1815,  the  British  govern- 
ment was  represented  by  Mr.  Frederic  Robinson,  now  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  assisted  by  Mr.  Goulbum.  The  Amer- 
ican commissioners  offered  five  articles^  covering  the  fisheries,  the 
boundary,  the  West  India  trade,  that  with  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick,  and  the  captured  slaves.  The  English  plenipoten- 
tiaries offered  a  scheme  for  regulating  impressment  Finally, 
the  Americans  proposed  a  series  of  rules  in  r^ard  to  contraband 
and  maritime  points. 

The  result  of  repeated  conferences  was  to  throw  out  the  articles 
on  maritime  rights  and  impressment,  and  to  refer  the  West  India 
article  to  the  President.  A  convention  limited  to  ten  yean  was 
then  signed  covering  the  fisheries,  the  boundary  between  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  the  joint  use  of 
the  Columbia  River,  the  slave  indemnity,  and  finally  the  renewal 
of  the  commercial  convention  of  1816.  On  the  whole,  there 
was  certainly  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  relations  of  the 
two  countries;  even  in  the  matter  of  impressmentB^  Lord  Ods- 
tlereagh  was  ready  to  concede  very  nearly  all  that  was  required ; 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was  definitively  s^  at  rest; 
even  in  regard  to  the  West  India  trade,  Mr.  Robinson  made 
very  liberal  concessions,  and  accepted  in  full  the  principle  that 
this  trade  should  be  thrown  open  on  principles  of  perfect  reci- 
procity. That  the  British  should  have  got  so  far  as  to  admit 
that  they  were  ready  to  open  this  trade  at  all  on  principles  of 
reciprocity  was  no  small  step,  but  when  Mr.  Gallatin  undertook 
to  put  upon  paper  his  ideas  of  perfect  reciprocity,  it  was  found 
that  agreement  was  still  out  of  the  question.  He  required  that 
the  vessels  and  their  cargoes  should  on  dther  side  be  subject  to 
no  charges  to  which  both  parties  should  not  be  equally  liable, 
while  the  British  insisted  upon  reserving  the  right  to  impose 
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discriminating  duties  in  favor  of  the  trade  of  Nova  Sootia  and 
New  Brunswick.  Mr.  Robinson  did  not,  however,  attempt  to 
defend  the  dogmas  of  tlie  British  colonial  and  navigation  laws ; 
he  only  urged  the  impossibility  of  breakmg  them  down  at  once. 
To  the  American  argument  of  reciprocity  he  opposed  the  power- 
ful interests  he  was  obliged  to  humor, — ^the  fish  and  the  lumber 
of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick ;  the  salted  provisions  and 
the  flour  of  Ireland ;  the  shipping  of  England ;  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  AVest  India  planters  who  sat  in  Parliament  or  moved 
in  the  business  circles  of  the  city. 

There  could  be  little  doubt  that  the  new  retaliatory  l^isla- 
tion  of  the  United  States  would  sooner  or  later  bring  the  two 
countries  into  collision  on  this  old  subject  of  controversy ;  for 
the  United  States  government  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  look 
bock  with  pleasure  or  witli  pride  upon  the  humiliations  which 
it  had  endured,  ever  since  the  peace  of  1783,  on  this  |)oint  of 
the  colonial  trade.  Perhaps  it  had  now  a  tendency  to  assert  its 
rights  and  its  dignity  in  a  tone  somewliat  too  abrupt,  and  even 
unnecessarily  irritating  to  European  ears.  The  new-bom  sense 
of  nationality  with  which,  since  tlie  peace  of  Ghent,  every 
American  citizen  was  swelling  would  tolerate  from  the  national 
government  nothing  short  of  tlie  fullest  assertion  of  the  national 
pride ;  and  political  parties  no  longer,  as  in  the  days  of  Mr. 
Jeflbrson,  shrank  from  supporting  their  rights  by  force.  Mr. 
Gallatin  had  done  what  he  eould  to  prevent  mischief,  and  it 
remained  to  be  seen  whether  his  eflbrts  were  to  be  successful. 
His  despatdies  dwelt  repeatedly  on  the  intimation  of  Mr.  Rob- 
inson that  Great  Britain  was  certain  to  recede  if  she  were  allowed 
time  to  prepare,  and  that  unlimited  intcroounse  with  the  colonies 
would  be  the  sure  result  of  such  a  partial  intercourse  as  he 
oflered.  On  the  other  liand,  however,  tlie  United  States  were 
still  better  aware  that  English  diplomacy  was  inclined  to  respect 
very  little  except  strength. 

While  the  colonial  dispute  was  thus  leA  open,  another  serious 
question  was  only  partially  closed.  On  the  subject  of  the  fish- 
eries, Mr.  Gallatin  efiected  a  compromise  not  altogether  satis- 
factory even  to  himself;  he  obtained  an  express  recognition  of 
the  permanent  right,  but  be  was  obliged  to  concede  essential 
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limitations  of  the  pracdoe.  Perhaps^  indeed,  this  question  is 
one  of  those  which  admits  of  no  complete  settlement;  as  Mr. 
Gallatin  wrote  on  November  6  to  Mr.  Adams :  "  The  right  of 
taking  and  drying  fish  in  harbors  within  the  exclasive  juris- 
diction of  Great  Britain,  particularly  on  coasts  now  inhabited, 
was  extremely  obnoxious  to  her,  and  was  considered  as  what 
the  French  civilians  call  a  servitude.  ...  I  am  satisfied  that 
we  could  have  obtained  additional  fishing-ground  in  exchange 
of  the  words  '  for  ever.'  •  .  .  Yet  I  will  not  conceal  that  this 
subject  caused  me  more  anxiety  than  any  other  branch  of  the 
negotiations,  and  that,  after  having  participated  in  the  Treaty  of 
Ghent,  it  was  a  matter  of  r^ret  to  be  obliged  to  sign  an  agree- 
ment which  left  the  United  States  in  any  respect  in  a  worse 
situation  than  before  the  war.  •  .  .  But  ...  if  a  compromise 
was  to  take  place,  the  present  time  and  the  terms  proposed 
appeared  more  eligible  than  the  chance  of  future  contingen- 
cies. .  .  .  With  much  reluctance  I  yielded  to  those  considera- 
tions, rendered  more  powerful  by  our  critical  situation  with 
Spain,  and  used  my  best  endeavors  to  make  the  compromise  on 
the  most  advantageous  terms  that  could  be  obtained.''^ 

On  his  return  to  Paris  in  October,  1818,  an  entirely  difierent 
class  of  objects  forced  themselves  on  Mr.  Gkdlatin's  attention. 
This  was  the  period  when  Spain's  American  colonies  were  in 
revolt,  and  it  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  United  States 
that  Europe  should  intervene  in  no  way  in  the  quarrel.  Mr. 
Gallatin's  business  was  to  obtain  early  information  of  whatever 
concerned  this  subject,  and  to  prepare  the  European  powers  for 
the  recognition  by  the  United  States  of  the  South  American 
republics.  The  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  then  sitting, 
and  its  proceedings  were  an  object  of  intense  curiosity  through- 
out the  world.  So  far  as  tlie  policy  of  the  United  States  was 
concerned,  the  result  of  this  congress  was  very  favorable ;  for 
Spain,  finding  herself  abandoned  by  Europe,  was  driven  into  a 
treaty  for  the  sale  of  Florida.  This  treaty  was  made,  but  its 
ratification  was  refused  by  the  Spanish  government  on  various 
pretexts,  until  a  new  revolution  in  Spain  brotight  about  a  cliange 

>  WriUngs,  ii.  88,  84. 
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of  policy.  In  all  these  transactions  Mr.  Grallatin  was  deeply 
interested,  and  his  advices  to  the  home  government  furnished 
much  of  its  best  information. 

Meanwhile,  his  powers  to  negotiate  a  commercial  convention 
with  France  had  lain  nearly  dormant,  until  in  1819  they  were 
called  out  by  a  complication  which  soon  brought  the  two  countries 
to  the  verge  of  a  commercial  war.  The  French  commercial  sys- 
tem had  never  been  a  very  enlightened  one,  but  so  long  as  her 
shipping  remained  in  the  state  of  nullity  in  which  the  long  wars 
left  it,  American  commerce  had  hardly  perceived  the  fact  that 
American  ships  were  loaded  with  extra  charges  and  discrimi- 
nating duties  such  as  made  quite  impossible  all  effective  competi- 
tion with  the  vessels  of  France.  When  at  last  the  French  com- 
mercial marine  revived,  complaints  of  the  excessive  burden  of 
tliese  discriminating  duties  and  charges  hegBOi  to  pour  in  from 
American  consuls  and  merchants.  The  question  was  one  of 
time  only,  when  all  commerce  between  the  United  States  and 
France  would  be  carried  on  exclusively  in  French  ships.  Well 
aware  that  the  French  government  was  entirely  controlled  in  its 
commercial  policy  by  the  spirit  of  monopoly  and  narrow  interests, 
Mr.  Grallatin,  while  remonstrating  to  the  minister  of  foreign 
aflttirs,  warned  the  President  that  mere  remonstrance  would  have 
DO  effect  and  that  stronger  measures  must  be  used.  He  would 
Imve  preferred  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  authorizing 
Congress  to  lay  an  export  duty  on  American  produce  when  ex- 
ported in  foreign  vessels ;  but,  rather  than  wait  for  so  distant  and 
uncertain  a  remedy,  he  recommended  that  Congress  sliould  at 
once  impose  a  countervailing  tonnage  duty  of  $12.50  per  ton  on 
French  ships.  This  despatch  was  written  on  the  25th  October, 
1819.  The  rest  of  the  story  may  be  found  recorded  in  Mr. 
Adams's  Diary : 

"May  15,  ISfiO.—  •  .  •  Mr.  Hyde  de  Neuville,  the  French 
minister,  was  there  [at  the  Capitol]  much  fretted  at  the  passage 
of  a  bill  for  levying  a  tonnage  duty  of  $18  a  ton  upon  French 
vessels,  to  commence  the  1st  July  next  It  is  merely  a  counter- 
vailing duty  to  balance  discriminating  duties  in  France  u]K>n  the 
same  articles  as  imported  in  French  or  American  vcst^^ls.  It 
posses  on  the  earnest  recommendation  of  Mr.  Gallatin  after  a 
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neglect  of  three  years  by  the  French  government  of  our  repeated 
proposals  to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty,  and  afler  full  warn- 
ing given  by  Mr.  Gallatin  that,  if  they  did  not  come  to  some 
arrangement  with  us,  countervailing  measures  would  be  taken  at 
the  present  session  of  Congress.  The  bill  has  been  before  Con- 
gress half  the  session,  and  De  Neuville  had  never  mentioned  it 
to  me.  He  probably  had  flattered  himself  that  it  would  not 
pass.  Now,  after  it  had  passed  both  Houses,  he  was  in  great 
agitation  about  it,  and  entreated  me  to  ask  the  President  to  object 
to  its  passage,  at  least  to  postpone  its  commencement  till  the  Ist 
of  October.  He  said  the  1st  of  July  was  only-^ix  weeks  off,  and 
would  not  even  give  the  French  merdiants  notice  of  what  was 
awaiting  them.  ...  I  told  him  it  was  now  too  late  to  make  the 
amendment  I  mentioned,  however,  his  request  to  the  Presi- 
dent|  who  said  it  oould  not  be  complied  with.'' 

'' September  6,  1820.— I  received  a  despatch  of  14th  July 
from  A.  Gallatin,  afler  Mr.  Hyde  de  Neuville  had  arrived  in 
Paris.  Grallatin  encloses  a  copy  of  a  very  able  note  that  he  had 
sent  to  Baron  Pasquier,  the  French  Minister  of  Foreign  AffiurSt 
concerning  the  tonnage  dntj  upon  French  vessels  coming  into  the 
ports  of  the  United  States,  laid  at  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
but  he  complains  that  the  measures  of  Congress,  which  he  had 
recommended,  were  not  adopted,  but  others  more  irritating  to 
France,  and  also  that  his  letters  were  publislied.  The  law  of 
Congress  was  certainly  a  blister,  and  his  letters  were  not  oil  to 
soften  its  application.  The  commencement  of  the  law  was  fixed 
too  soon,  and  the  duty  was  too  high.  But  France  had  been  so 
sluggish  and  so  deaf  to  friendly  representations  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  awaken  her  by  acts  of  another  tone.'* 

^  %*"  ^  I  *   4.^  z'      Certainly  government  was  much  to  blame  in  this  matter. 
41  /w**     \   Mr.  Gallatin  sent  over  a  careful  outline  of  the  bill  he  wished 

jf^  ^       j  to  pass,  fixing  the  duty  at  $12.50  and  arranging  the  details  so 
j(^  ^   as  to  farilitate  negotiation.    Government  proceeded  to  enact  an 

^  y    unjust  and  extravagant  bill,  and  then  threw  the  responsibility 

L  on  Mr.  Gkdlatin.  This  is  the  special  annoyance  to  which  diplo- 
matic ag^ts  arc  most  frequently  subjected.  Mr.  Gallatin  re- 
monstrated to  his  government  and  maintained  his  (losition  stoutly 
•gainst  the  French  minister,  who,  afVer  at  once  doubling  the 
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French  discriminating  duties,  at  last  transferred  the  negotiation 
to  Washington,  where  Mr.  Adams  was  obliged  to  take  it  up. 

*' February  24,  1821.— I  called  at  the  President's  with  a  note 
received  of  jesterday^s  date  from  the  French  minister,  Hyde  de 
Neuville.  I  sent  him  two  or  three  days  since  the  copy  of  a  full 
power,  made  out  by  the  President's  direction,  authorizing  me  to 
treat  with  him  upon  commercial  arrangements.  The  note  of 
yesterday  was  introductory  to  the  n<^tiation.  Its  principal  ob- 
ject was  to  ask  an  answer  to  a  long  letter  which  De  Neuville  liad 
written  to  me  the  16th  of  June,  1818,  upon  a  claim  raised  by  the 
French  government  upon  the  8th  article  of  the  Louisiana  cession 
treaty.  I  had  already  answered  one  long  note  of  his  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  had  left  his  reply  unanswered  only  to  avoid  altercation 
upon  a  claim  whidi  had  no  substance  and  upon  which  my  answer 
to  his  first  letter  was  of  itself  a  sufficient  answer  to  his  reply. 
But  when  after  the  Act  of  Congress  of  16th  May  last,  and  the 
retaliatory  ordinances  of  the  King  of  France  of  26th  July,  the 
French  government  had  been  dragged  into  this  negotiation,  find- 
ing themselves  unanswerably  pressed  by  notes  of  great  ability 
from  Gallatin,  they  started  from  the  course  by  setting  up  again 
this  Louisiana  claim  and  declaring  it  indispensably  connected 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  question  upon  discriminating  duties. 
And  as  Mr.  Gallatin  was  not  instructed  upon  the  Louisiana 
claim,  tliey  made  this  a  pretext  for  transferring  the  negotiation 
here,  and  sending  De  Neuville  back  here  to  finish  it,  with  an 
ulterior  destination  to  Brasil,  held  out  to  our  cotton-planters  '  in 
terrorem/  " 

But  if  Mr.  Adams  irritated  Mr.  Galbtin  by  the  manner  of 
carrying  out  his  recommendation  of  retaliatory  laws  against 
France,  Mr.  Gallatin  irritated  Mr.  Adams  by  his  treatment  of 
another  diplomatic  difficulty  still  more  delicate.  A  French  ship, 
the  ApoUon,  had  been  6ci«xl  by  order  of  our  government  in  tlie 
river  St  Mary's,  on  the  Spanish  side,  for  infringing  and  evadii^ 
our  navigation  laws.  The  seizure  was  a  high-banded  act,  liardly 
defensible  in  law,  and  of  the  same  class  with  many  acts  rendered, 
or  supposed  to  be  rendered,  necensary  by  the  inefficiency  of  the 
Spanidi  administration  in  Florida.  Mr.  Adams,  who  rarely 
allowed  himself  to  be  hindered  by  merely  technical  impediments 
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in  canylog  oat  a  correct  polk^^  defended  this  act  mnch  as  he 
defended  the  far  more  unjustifiable  execation  of  Arbathnot  and 
Ambrister  hy  General  Jackson ;  that  is,  be  made  the  best  defence 
he  could,  and  carried  it  off  with  a  hi^  hand.  Mr.  Gallatin, 
however,  tried  to  justify  the  seizure  by  proving  that  it  took  place 
in  AuMrican  waters,  and  in  discussing  the  subject  in  correspond- 
ence with  Mr.  Adams  he  added  the  remark  which  was,  to  any 
one  who  knew  his  mode  of  thought,  quite  inevitable  as  his  sum- 
ming up,  that  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Adams's  aignment  was  dangerous 
and  would  not  find  acceptance  in  Eurtqie.  This  seems  to  have 
extremely  irritated  the  Secretary,  and  called  out  the  following 
entry  in  his  Diary : 

''Sth  November,  1821.— The  most  extraordinary  part  of 
Gallatin's  condact  is  that  after  a  long  argument  to  the  Fraidi 
government  upon  grounds  entirely  new  and  different  from  those 
we  bad  taken  here,  he  gives  us  distinctly  to  understand  that  he 
considers  all  these  grounds,  ours  and  his  own,  as  not  worth  a 
straw.  I  asked  Oallioun  to-day  what  he  thou^t  it  could  mean. 
He  said  perhaps  it  was  the  pride  of  ojMnion.  I  think  it  lies 
deeper.  Gallatin  is  a  man  of  first^i^ejajents,  cpnKJous  and 
vminjofjhem,  andnnortified  in^is  ambition,  dheckedj  as  it  has 
d  been,  after  attaining  the  last  step  to  the  summit;  timid  in  great 

^  \a^^^      perils,  tortuous  in  his'patKsTlibrn  in  Europe^disguismg  and  yet 
^  betraying  a  supercilious  jirejudice  rf  European  sujieriority  of 

intellect,  and  holding  principles  pliable  to  circumstances,  occa- 
sionally mistaking  the  left  for  the  right-handed  wisdom.'' 
^Tlie  character  thus  drawn  by  Mr.  Adams  is  very  interesting 
as  a  study  of  something  more  than  Mr.  Galhidn  only.  Mr. 
Gallatin  certainly  was  a  man  of  first-rate  talents  and  was  no 
doubt  conscious  of  tliem ;  he  would  have  been  more  than  human 
had  he  not  felt  the  injustice  of  that  prejudge  which  had  shut  the 
door  of  the  Presidency  in  his  face  because  he  was  bom  in  another 
republks;  be  certainly  had  the  faculty  of  keeping  his  opinions, 
whatever  they  were,  to  himself,  which  is  always  an  assumption 
of  superiority ;  he  was  moreover  an  extremely  adroit  politician, 
full  of  resource,  conciliatory  and  pliable  in  a  remarkable  degree; 
possibly,  too,  he  may  have  at  times  mistaken  his  path.  Timid 
he  was  not,  but  his  courage  was  of  a  kind  so  perfectly  self-assured 
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that  it  often  disr^arded  imputations  of  timidity  which  would 
have  been  intolerable  to  more  sensitive  men.  Mr.  Adams  himself 
long  afterwards  and  in  the  most  public  manner  paid  a  tribute  to 
his  absolute  honesty  such  as  he  would  have  been  willing  to  pay 
hardly  any  other  very  prominent  man  of  the  time,  unless  it  were 
Madison  and  Monroe.  The  character  may^  therefore,  be  admitted 
as  at  least  half  true,  and  as  tiirowing  much  light  on  its  subject; 
but  it  was  very  amusing  as  coming  from  the  sources  that  pro- 

'duced  it.    Ambition  is  not,  within  reasonable  limits,  a  deadly 

:  sin,  but  if  it  were,  there  was  not  a  leading  man  of  that  time, 
from  Thomas  Jeflerson  to  De  Witt  Clinton,  whose  chance  of 

^salvation  was  better  than  Mr.  Gallatin's.    Vanfty  y  a  pardon- 
able weakness,  but  the  virtue  of  extreme  modesty  was  not  among  ( 
those  merits  which  most  characterised  the  American  statesmen  < 
of  President  Monroe's  day.     Pliability  in  politics,  if  acoom-  ^ 
panied  by  honesty,  is  a  virtue ;  business  can  be  conducted  in  no 

I  other  way ;  but  in  all  Mr.  Gallatin's  long  career  there  was  and 
was  to  be  no  parallel  to  the  political  pliability  to  be  found  among 
the  Cabinet  officers  of  President  Monroe.  Human  nature  is  only 
T^iaJdvelxj^sSsSSLi  absolute  perfection  is  a  higher  standard  than 
statesmen  are  required,  to  attain;  but  even  as  regards  relative 
perfectiiHi,  there  is  a  curious  suggestiveness  in  finding  Mr.  Galla- 
tin singled  out  for  pride  of  opinion,  vanity,  timidity,  and  tortu- 
ousness,  pliability,  superciliousness,  and  mistakes  of  judgment, 
among  Mr.  Calhoun  and  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Crawford  and  Mr. 
Clay. 

This,  however,  was  merely  one  of  those  diplomatic  quarrels 
whidi,  like  those  at  Ghent,  have  no  real  significance.  Mr.  Galla- 
tin was  probably  right  in  the  opinion  whidi  vexed  his  diief.  At 
all  events,  the  French  negotiation  went  on  undisturbed,  and  even 
after  its  transfer  to  Washington,  which  a  very  sensitive  man 
would  have  felt  as  a  slight,  Mr.  Galbtin  continued  his  active 
asristance  to  Mr.  Adams  and  pressed  upon  the  Frendi  govern- 
ment with  all  his  weight  Ultimately  an  agreement  was  effected 
and  a  treaty  signed  at  Washington  which,  as  Mr.  Gallatin  seems 
to  have  thought,  conceded  somewhat  more  than  was  neeesaaiy, 
but  which  at  least  put  an  end  to  the  commercial  war. 
The  conclusion  of  thb  treaty  had  been  the  principal  olgect  of 
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Mr.  Gallatin's  ooDtinuanoe  at  Paris^  bat  this  affitir,  the  anxious 
condition  of  our  relations  with  Spain,  and  his  own  increasing 
sense  of  satisfaction  in  diplomatic  life,  made  him  contented  and 
even  happy  to  remain  over  the  year  1822.  Mr.  Crawford,  whose 
candidaqr  for  the  succession  to  Mr.  Monroe  was  then  likely  to 
prove  successful,  took  pains  to  maintain  dose  rektions  with  Mr. 
Gallatin,  and  was  especially  anxious  for  his  early  return  in  order 
that  his  influence  might  4)e  felt  in  the  important  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. This  duty  seems,  however,  to  have  little  suited  Mr. 
Gallatin's  taste.  He  remained  of  his  own  accord  in  Paris,  his 
opinion  agreeing  with  that  of  the  President  that  his  presence 
there  was  desirable.  At  tlie  same  time  he  declined  the  office  of 
president  of  the  Bank  of  tlie  United  States.  While  thus  hold- 
ing himself  aloof  from  public  interests  in  America,  he  took  a 
resolution  whidi  seems  to  show  how  little  he  understood  the 
diuige  that  time  and  experience  bad  worked  in  his  circum- 
stances. He  sent  his  younger  son  to  New  G^ieva  with  directions 
to  build  a  atone  house  in  extension  of  the  brick  building  he  had 
ooostmcted  thirty  years  before ;  here  he  proposed  to  return  witii 
his  family  and  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

One  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  fiivorite  sayings  was  that  the  wisest 
of  our  race  often  reserve  the  average  stock  of  folly  to  be  all  ex- 
pended upon  some  one  flagrant  absurdity.  He  might  have  added 
that  when  a  shrewd  and  cautious  man  once  commits  such  a  folly 
there  is  more  than  a  fidr  probability  of  his  repeating  it.  Mr.  Oal- 
houn,  who  sliould  have  had  some  sympathy  with  this  trait,  may 
have  been  right  in  seeking  for  the  source  of  unusual  acts  in 
^pride  of  opinion;^  or  a  wider  philosophy  might  trace  sndi 
eccentricities  to  the  peculiar  stmcture  of  individual  minds  and  to 
ineradicable  habits  of  thought  Mr.  Gallatin  had  in  the  pride 
of  youth  and  the  full  fervor  of  fresh  enthusiasm  committed  the 
folly  of  bniyii^  himself  in  the  wildemen,  and  now,  wiien  mote 
than  sixty  years  oM,  after  an  active  life  of  constant  excitement, 
with  a  fSunily  of  diildren  almost  entirdy  educated  in  Paris,  and 
a  wife  who  even  thirty  years  before  had  found  the  western  country 
intolerable,  he  proposed  to  return  tliere  and  end  his  life.  Had 
the  great  wave  of  western  improvement  swq»t  New  Geneva  before 
it  in  its  course,  there  might  have  been  an  excuse  for  Mr.  Galla- 
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tin's  determination;  but  New  Geneva  remained  what  he  had  left 
it|  a  beaatifol  and  peaceful  mountain  valley,  where  no  human 
being  could  find  other  employment  than  that  of  cultivating  tiie 
8oil  with  his  own  hands.  There  Mr.  Gallatin  decided  to  go,  on 
the  extraordinary  plea  that  he  could  afford  to  live  nowhere  else, 
and  the  loss  of  a  part  of  his  private  income  in  1823  only  fixed 
him  more  firmly  in  his  determination. 

Had  he  wished  to  return  to  Congress  or  to  political  life,  there 
might  have  been  reason  in  his  course;  but  the  only  political 
position  he  cared  to  hold  was  that  of  minister  in  Paris,  and  this 
he  relinquished  in  order  to  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Mononga- 
hela.  The  following  letters  will  show  what  his  friends  wished 
and  expected  him  to  do,  and  what  he  did.  His  own  letters  from 
Paris,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Crawford  and  Mr.  Astor,  are  lost  or  de- 
stroyed ;  but  it  is  dear  that  he  paid  very  little  attention  to  tbeir 
suggestions.  His  own  preference  would  have  been  to  take  only 
a  leave  of  absence  in  1823,  to  arrange  his  affiurs  and^settle  his 
sons  in  business;  then  to  return  himself  to  Paris. 

CRAWFORB  TO  GALLATIK. 

WASHnroTON,  18th  Haj,  1822. 

Mt  deab  Sib, — ^It  is  now  nearly  two  years  mnce  I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  you.  Your  last  was  dated  about  the  30th 
August,  1820. 

The  n^otiation  between  France  and  the  United  States  which 
has  been  carried  on  here  for  two  yean  past,  concerning  our  com- 
mercial relations^  is  likely  to  terminate  successfully.  I  know  of 
nothing  which  will  probably  prevent  it,  unless  our  determination 
to  support  every  officer  of  the  government  in  violating  the 
orders,  laws,  and  Constitution  of  the  government  and  nation 
should  oppose  an  insurmountable  obstaele  to  it  Captain  Stock- 
ton, of  die  Alligator,  has  sdjsed  a  number  of  French  vessels 
under  the  French  flag,  with  Fraich  papers  and  French  officers, 
and  crews  at  least  not  composed  of  American  citisens ;  yet  we 
have  taidcred  no  satisfaction  to  the  French  government  for  this 
outrage  upon  their  flag  and  upon  the  principles  whidi  we  stoutly 
defend  against  Eqgland.    A  disposition  to  discuss  has  always 
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cliaiacterized  our  government^  but  until  recently  an  appearance 
of  moderation  has  marked  our  discasBions.  Now  our  dbposition 
to  discuBB  seems  to  have  augmented,  and  the  spirit  of  conciliation 
has  manifestly  been  abandoned  by  our  councils.  We  are  deter- 
mined to  say  harsher  things  than  are  said  to  us,  and  to  have  the 
last  word.  Where  this  temper  will  l^d  us  cannot  be  distinctly 
foreseen.  We  are  now  upon  bad  terms  with  the  principal  mari- 
time states,  and  perhaps  on  the  brink  of  a  rupture  with  Russia 
on  account  of  the  prohibition  to  trade  with  the  north-west  coast 
beyond  the  61st  degree  of  north  latitude  and  to  approach  within 
100  Italian  miles  of  the  islands  on  the  Asiatic  side.  I  have 
labmed  to  restrain  this  predominant  disposition  of  the  govem- 
ment|  but  have  succeeded  only  partially  in  softening  the  asperities 
which  invariably  predominate  in  the  official  notes  of  the  State 
Department  If  these  notes  had  been  permitted  to  remain  as 
originally  drafted,  we  should,  I  believe,  have  before  this  time 
been  unembarrassed  by  diplomatic  relations  with  more  than  one 
power.  The  tend^cy  to  estrange  us  from  all  foreign  powers, 
which  the  style  of  the  notes  of  the  State  Department  has  uni- 
formly had,  has  been  so  often  demonstrated,  yet  so  often  per- 
mitted, that  I  have  almost  given  up  the  idea  of  maintaining 
friendly  relations  with  those  powers;  but  of  late  another  em- 
barrassment no  less  perplexing  in  its  tendency  has  arisen.  Our 
Mais^  has  intuitive  peroqitions  not  only  upon  military  organ- 
iation,  but  upon  fortifications  and  other  military  subjects.  Thene 
intuitions  of  his  have  involved  the  IVpsident  in  oonteits  witli 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  He  has  contrived  to  make  them 
those  of  the  President  instead  of  his  own.  A  state  of  irritation 
prevails  which  gready  exceeds  anjrthing  which  has  occurred  in 
the  history  of  this  government  The  Secretary  of  War  is  now, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  public,  lord  of  the  ascendant  Certain 
it  is  that  eveiy  appointmoit  in  Florida  was  made  without  my 
knowledge,  and  even  the  appointments  connected  with  my  own 
Department  have  been  made  without  regard  to  my  wishes,  cr 
rather  without  ascertaining  what  thqr  were. 

It  is  underatood  that  an  impresskm  has  been  made  on  the  mind 

1  Mr.  Calhoun,  SeereUrj  of  War. 
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of  the  President  that  the  rejection  of  the  militaiy  nominations 
by  the  Senate  has  been  effected  by  my  influence. 

I  have  known  this  for  nearly  two  months,  but  have  taken  no 
step  to  counteract  it^  and  shall  take  none,  because  I  think  it  will 
not  be  injurious  to  me  to  remain  in  this  state  or  even  to  be 
removed  from  office. 

The  latter,  however,  is  an  honor  which  I  sliall  not  solicit,  al- 
though I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  injurious  to  me  in  a  political 
point  of  view. 

You  will  perceive  by  the  newspapers  that  much  agitation  has 
already  prevailed  as  to  the  election  of  the  next  President  The 
war  candidate,  as  Mr.  Randolph  calls  him,  is  understood  to  be 
extremely  active  in  his  operations,  and,  as  it  has  been  said  by 
religious  zealots,  appears  to  be  determined  to  take  the  citadel 
by  storm. 

An  impression  prevails  that  Mr.  Adams's  friends,  in  despair 
of  his  success,  have  thrown  themselves  into  the  scale  of  his  more 
youthful  friend,  lately  converted  into  a  oompetitor.  You  will 
have  seen  that  Mr.  Lowndes  has  been  nominated  by  the  South 
Carolina  Legislature,  or  rather  by  a  portion  of  it  This  event, 
as  well  as  the  present  oourse  of  the  Secx'^aiy  of  War,  it  id  believed 
may  be  traced  to  the  election  of  Grovernor  Clark,  of  Georgia. 
This  gentleman  is  personally  my  enemy.  He  was  elected  in 
1819  in  opposition  to  Colonel  Troup  by  a  majority  of  13  votes. 
L)  1821  he  was  opposed  by  the  same  gentleman.  Mr.  Calhoun, 
Mr.  Adams,  and  Mr.  Lowndes  had  conceived  the  idea  that,  if 
he  should  be  re-elected,  the  electoral  vote  of  Georgia  would  be 
against  me.  He  was  re-elected  by  a  majority  of  2  votes.  Cal- 
houn and  Lowndes  bad  through  the  year  favored  Mr.  Adams's 
pretensions;  they  found,  however,  that  it  was  an  up-hill  work. 
Considering  roe  Hon  du  eombaij  and  finding  Mr.  A.  unacceptable 
to  the  South,  each  of  them  supposed  that  the  Southern  interest 
would  become  the  property  of  the  first  adventurer.  Mr.  C.  had 
made  a  tour  of  observation  in  Pennsylvania,  whilst  Mr.  L.  kept 
watch  at  home.  When  the  result  of  the  Georgia  election  was 
known,  Mr.  C.  threw  himself  upon  Pennsylvania,  and  Mr.  L., 
who  had  remained  in  South  Carolina  until  after  the  meeting  of  its 
Legislature,  was  nominated  by  a  portion  of  it  to  the  Presidency. 
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A  eonfereooe  tock  place  between  tbem,  bat  no  adjustment  was 
effected,  as  each  detennioed  to  bold  tbe  vantsge-grooDd  iriiicli 
he  was  supposed  to  bave  gained.  Tbe  ddosioa  as  to  Georgia 
has  passed  awa^,  but  Mr.  C.  cannot  now  recede,  and  entertains 
confident  bopes  of  soooees.  Penn^lvania  be  calcohtes  upon,  as 
well  as  upon  manjr  otber  Stutes.  Mr.  Clay  is  bdd  up  bj  bis 
friendsy  bat  bas  not  taken  anj  decided  measare.  I  ooosider 
ercfytbii^tbatbaB  passed  as  decidii^  nothing.  Everjrtfaingwill 
depeod  on  tbe  dection  of  Coi^;re8B,  wbkji  takes  place  diis  jear 
in  all  tbe  States  except  Viiginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee. 
Mjown  impreBooo  is  diat  Mr.  C.  will  be  tbe  Fedetal  candidate 
if  bis  name  is  kqit  op.  If  be  dKmld  be  pat  down,  and  I  think 
be  will  be,  espedallj  if  PennejIvaniadKMilddecfaue  against  bhn, 
Mr.  Adams  will  be  tbe  Fedenl  candidate.  Mr.  Clajr  will  be 
up  if  Pennsyl  vania,  Virginia,  or  New  Yoric  will  dedare  for  him. 
At  present  there  is  not  modi  prospect  of  either. 

The  stoddiokierB  of  tbe  Bank  of  tbe  United  States  mn  be- 
coming restive  under  tbe  low  dividends  iHiidi  tbqr  receive.  A 
decided  qypositioa  to  Mr.  CSieves  will  be  made  the  next  year. 
I  underBtand  that  many  of  the  stoddiolders  are  for  placii^  joa 
at  the  bead  of  that  institution.  I  know  not  whedier  joq  widi 
sudi  an  appointment  Tbe  dedion  of  governor  comes  on  next 
year.  Msnjr  persons  are  spoken  of  for  that  office.  Biyan, 
Ing^sm,  Lowrie^  and  Laoodc  are  among  the  number,  and  some 
intimations  bave  readied  me  that^  if  jou  were  bere^  you  m^t 
be  sdccted.  Ingfaam  is  connected  with  Mr.  Cdboun.  The 
others  are  unfiivorable  to  bis  views. 

Pl«ent  mj  respects  to  Mrs.  Gallatin  and  everjr  member  of 
jour  uuniljr. 

I  remain,  dear  sur,  your  sincere  fiwid. 

CEAW70RD  TO  OALLATDT. 

WAsauroTOV,  fSlli  Juas,  1822. 

My  deab  Sir, — On  tbe  24th  inst  a  commercial  convention 

was  signed  by  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  De  Neuville.    It  is  published 

in  the  Intelligencer  of  this  day.    If  it  is  permitted  to  operste  a 

few  years,  all  discriminating  duties  will  cease.     I  am,  however. 
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apprehensive  that  it  will  not  be  permitted  to  produce  this 
eSecL  .  .  • 

In  my  last  letter  I  suggested  the  probability  that  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  might  be  offered  to  you 
if  you  were  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  next  election. 
Mr.  Cheves  has  informed  me  confidentially  that  he  will  resign 
his  office  about  the  latter  end  of  this  year.  He  will  declare  this 
intention  when  the  next  dividend  shall  be  declared. 

As  the  commercial  convention  with  France  has  been  agreed 
upon,  and  as  I  understand  tliat  all  the  indenmity  which  will 
probably  ever  be  obtained  will  have  been  obtained  before  you 
receive  this  letter,  all  inducement  to  a  longer  residence  in  France 
is  at  an  end.  Independent  of  the  office  to  which  I  have  referred, 
that  of  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  will  be  disposed  of  next  year. 
If  you  intend  to  engage  in  any  way  whatever  in  the  concerns 
of  this  country  after  your  return,  I  think  you  ought  to  be  here 
during  the  next  autunm.  I  believe  there  is  no  disposition  in 
any  party  to  re-elect  Heister.  The  sdiismatics,  who,  with  Binns, 
opposed  Finley  at  the  last  election,  are  desirous  of  uniting  with 
their  former  friends  in  the  next  election.  It  is  understood  that 
they  are  desirous  of  bringing  you  forward,  and  I  presume  the 
great  body  of  the  party  will  meet  them  upon  this  subject  Ing- 
ham will  be  supported  in  caucus  by  those  devoted  to  F.,  but 
that,  I  believe,  is  only  a  small  part  of  those  who  supported  him  in 
his  last  effort  Biyan,  the  late  auditor,  Lowrie,  and  Lacock  are 
spoken  of,  but  no  commitment  has  taken  place  except  by  Ingham 
and  his  friends,  who,  it  is  understood,  wish  to  connect  that  ques- 
tion with  the  election  of  Mr.  Oalhoun  as  Presidents  The  other 
gentlemen  are  understood  to  be  decidedly  opposed  to  the  preten- 
sions of  the  latter  gentleman. 

Mr.  De  Neuville  will  be  able  to  give  you  many  details  upon 
our  local  polidcs,  with  which  he  is  pr^ty  well  acquainted. 

The  collision  between  the  President  and  Senate  upon  certain 
military  nominations  has  very  much  soured  his  mind  and  given 
a  direction  to  his  actions  which  I  conceive  to  be  unfortunate  for 
the  nation  as  well  as  for  himself.  I  hope,  however,  that  a  better 
state  of  feeling  will,  after  the  first  irritation  has  passed  off,  be 
restored  and  cherished  on  both  sides.    The  public  seems  to  have 
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taken  less  interest  in  this  affiur  than  I  had  expected.  Two  or 
three  criticisms  have  appeared  in  the  Intelligencer  upon  the  con- 
duct of  the  Senate^  but  they  have  attracted  but  little  attention  in 
any  part  of  the  Union. 

The  controversy  which  is  going  on  between  Mr.  Adams  and 
Mr.  Buasell,  in  which  you  are  made  a  party,  has  attracted  con- 
siderable notice,  and  will  probably  continue  to  command  atten- 
tion. You  will  readily  perceive  that  the  object  of  the  party  was 
less  to  injure  Mr.  Adams  than  to  benefit  another  by  placing  him 
in  a  conspicuous  point  of  view,  and  especially  by  showing  that 
Western  interests  could  not  be  safely  trusted  to  persons  residing 
in  the  Atlantic  States*  •  •  • 

J.  J.  A8T0R  TO  GALLATIN. 

Kbw  You,  18th  October,  1822. 
•  •  •  Your  leaving  Paris  will  be  a  great  loss  to  me,  if  I  go,  as 
I  expect  to*  I  really  tliink  you  will  not  like  it  so  much  in  this 
country  as  you  did,  and  I  believe  you  had  better  remain  where 
you  are.  For  the  interest  of  the  United  States  Bank  I  am  sorry 
that  you  will  not  take  it  For  your  own  sake  I  am  glad.  It 
is,  as  you  say,  a  troublesome  sitoaticHi,  and  I  doubt  if  much  credit 
is  to  be  got  by  it  I  have  been  to-day  spoken  to  about  your 
taking  tlieidtuation,  but  I  stated  that  you  dedine  it,  and  I  think 
you  are  right  Matters  here  go  on  irregular  enough.  It's  all 
the  while  up  and  down.  So  soon  as  people  have  a  little  money 
they  run  into  extravagancy,  get  in  debt,  and  down  it  goes.  Ex- 
change is  again  12^  to  13,  and  people  will  again  ship  specie, 
the  banks  again  curtail  discounts^  bankruptcy  ensues,  exdiange 
will  fall  for  a  short  time,  and  then  we  have  the  same  scene  over 
again.  You  know  so  well  this  country  and  diaracter  of  the 
people  that  I  need  say  no  more.  We  have  plenty  candidates  for 
President;  Iklr.  Clay,  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  Crawfofd  are  the  moat 
prominent    Mr.  Crawford,  I  think,  vrill  get  it  •  •  • 

GALLATIK  TO  IIOKBOB. 

PAmit,  ISth  Kormnber,  1822. 
With  respect  to  my  longer  stay  here  I  entertain  a  just  sense 
of  your  partiality  and  kind  feelings  towards  me;  and  I  may 
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add  that,  80  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned^  the  station  is  not 
only  highly  honorable,  but  more  agreeable  tlian  any  other  public 
employment  which  [I]  might  fill.  But  considerations  connected 
with  my  children  and  with  my  private  affairs  imperiously  require 
my  presence  in  America,  at  least  for  some  montlis.  Under  those 
circumstances  I  will,  with  your  {)ermission^  return  next  spring, 
but  take  leave  here  as  only  going  with  leave  of  absence.  I 
would  probably  be  ready  to  return  here  in  the  autumn,  and  take 
care  that  the  public  interest  should  not  in  the  mean  while  suffer. 
Mr.  Sheldon  is  indeed  fully  equal  to  the  task  of  managing  all 
the  current  affiiirs  of  the  mission ;  and  France  has  given  us  the 
example  of  leaving  a  charg6  for  a  short  time.  But  this  must 
not  by  any  means  prevent  you  from  filling  the  place  at  once  on 
my  return,  if  you  think  it  proper.  I  will  only  thank  you  to  let 
me  know  your  intention  in  that  respect  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  receipt  of  this  letter. 


GALLATIN  TO  J.  Q.  ADAMS. 

Paeu,  28th  February,  1828. 

Dear  Sib, — ^There  not  being  at  this  Ume  the  least  prospect 
of  a  settlement  of  our  claims,  I  do  not  perceive  any  reason  con- 
nected with  the  public  service  for  protracting  my  stay  in  this 
country.  I  will  terminate,  as  far  as  thi3  government  will  allow, 
what  relates  to  the  fisheries,  although  I  would  have  wished  to 
hear  from  you  on  the  subject;  and  some  hea\'y  losses  I  have 
experienced  at  home,  as  well  as  certain  family  circumstances, 
imperiously  requiring  my  presence  there,  it  is  my  intention,  if 
nothing  new  and  important  of  a  public  nature  shall  take  place, 
to  take  my  departure  in  the  course  of  the  spring.  I  had  already 
written  a  private  letter  on  that  subject  to  the  President,  to  which 
I  had  hoped  to  have  received  an  answer  before  this  time,  and  in 
whidi  I  had  asked  only  for  leave  of  absence.  But,  this  being  an 
unusual  course,  it  may  be  better  at  once  to  appoint  a  successor, 
and  I  wish  it  to  be  done.  If  tlie  President  shall  tliink  it  more 
eligible  to  wait  for  the  meeting  of  the  Senate,  you  know  that 
Mr.  Sheldon  is  fully  competent  to  carry  on  tlic  current  business; 
and  I  believe  him  equally  so  to  act  on  any  incident  that  may 
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arise.  As  to  tlie  still  uncertain  war  with  Spain,  nothing  can 
possibly  be  necessary  here  on  our  part  than  perhaps  some  renuHi- 
strance  in  case  of  infractions  of  our  neutral  rights.  There  is  no 
disposition  on  the  part  of  France  to  commit  acts  of  that  kind, 
and  that  subject  is  also  quite  familiar  to  Mr.  Sheldon. 


GALLATIN  TO  J.  Q.  ADAMS. 

Pabu,  ISUi  April,  1S28. 

Sib, — ^I  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  despatch  No.  65,  and 
intend  to  avail  myself  of  the  leave  of  absence  granted  by  the 
President,  and  to  take  my  departure  in  about  a  month,  leaving 
Mr.  Sheldon  as  charge  d'affidres. 

I  beg  you  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  President^  but  to  repeat 
diat  it  is  not  my  wish  that  another  appointment  should  be  delayed 
on  my  account,  if  deemed  useful. 

Mr.  Gallatin  accordingly  left  Paris  with  his  family  about  the 
middle  of  May,  1823,  and  arrived  in  New  York  on  the  24th 
June.  The  following  letter,  the  last  which  Mr.  Crawf<»d  wrote 
him,  was  not  received  by  Mr.  Gallatin  in  Europe.  Whether 
the  intensity-  of  that  struggle  for  the  Presidency  in  whidi  Mr. 
Crawford  was  now  engaged  had  embittered  his  mind,  or  whether 
the  paralj-sb  which  struck  him  down  only  a  short  time  afteiv 
wards  was  casting  its  shadow  before  it,  this  letter  shows  a 
peculiar  irritation  whidi  seems  almost  ready  to  make  Mr. 
Gallatin  himself  its  victim. 

CRAWFORD  TO  GALLATIN. 

WiisBiiraTOVy  26ib  Mmj^  182S. 

My  dear  Sir,— Your  letter  of  the  27th  ct  September  last 
was  received  some  time  in  December  thereafler,  and  is  the  last 
letter  I  have  had  from  you. 

Some  time  in  December  I  understood  you  had  applied  for 
leave  of  absence,  and  shortly  afler  was  informed  that  it  had 
been  granted. 

In  the  latter  end  of  April  the  President  showed  me  a  private 
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letter  from  you  dated  in  the  early  part  of  March^  in  which  you 
declare  your  determination  to  leave  France  the  10th  of  this 
month^  and  a  few  days  afterwards  I  was  informed  that  Mr. 
Adams  had  requested  you  to  remain.  I  understond  that  this 
request  had  been  made  in  consequence  of  the  expected  rupture 
between  France  and  Spain.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  the 
reasons  you  assigned  for  believing  your  presence  at  Paris  would 
be  useless  have  not  been  considered  good  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.  To  me  they  appeared  conclusive  when  I  read  the  letter, 
and  reflection  has  only  confirmed  my  first  impressions.  It  is  not 
pretended  that  the  war  with  Spain  will  favor  the  efforts  which 
have  for  twelve  years  past  been  made  without  success  to  procure 
indemnity^  for  unjust  spoliations  committed  upon  our  merchants. 
Infractions  of  our  neutral  rights  must  then  be  apprehended  before 
a  successor  could  be  sent  The  interest  of  Fruice  to  strip  Great 
Britain  cf  an  excuse  to  interfere  in  the  war  is  the  best  guaranty^ 
that  can  be  cfferei  for  her  acmpulous  respect  for  neutral  rights. 
All  that  an  American  minister  can  do  during  the  present  year 
at  Paris  will  be  to  pve  information  of  what  is  going  on  and 
speculate  upon  what  may  possibly  be  done  in  the  progress  of  the 
war.  If  the  Secretary  was  at  Paris,  or  if  his  prot^,  Mr.  [Alex- 
ander] Everett,  was  there,  the  curiosity  of  the  government  to 
grssp  at  future  events  would  have  ample  gratification.  I  do 
not  know  Mr.  Sheldon  well  enough  to  form  an  opinion  of  his 
capacity  to  minister  to  this  propensity  of  man,  but  I  presume  he 
would  supply  it  with  as  much,  if  not  as  delicate,  food  as  it  would 
receive  from  joo« 

Some  of  tbe  little  people  who  buxa  about  the  government 
have^  I  nndentand,  been  very  busy  in  tbe  expression  of  their 
ojMnioos  that  tbe  dumge  of  rdatioos  between  France  and  Spain 
renders  highly  important  that  yoa  ahouM  remain.  The  people 
have  had  their  coe^  and  repeat  their  lesson  by  rote,  for  if  they 
were  ggpable  of  reasoning  tbemsdves  they  would  see  the  folly  of 
thdr  declaratiops.  It  is  impossible  that  reflecting  men  whose 
judgments  are  not  led  astray  by  some  strong  impression  resulting 
from  selfish  purposes,  can  believe  that  it  is  of  any  importance  to 
have  a  minister  at  Pkris  at  this  moment 

The  reason  then  assigned  for  this  request  is  not  the  true  <Hie. 
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That  must  be  sought  not  in  Paris  but  in  the  United  States.  You 
will  understand  it  as  well  as  I  do  upon  a  moment's  reflection. 
Your  presence  in  the  United  States  during  the  present  year  may 
not  suit  the  views  and  pngects  of  certain  gentlemen;  it  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  devise  some  cause  for  keeping  you  at  Paris.  It 
is  possible  that  if  Mr.  Rush  was  disposed  to  return,  some  cause 
connected  with  the  rupture  between  France  and  Spain  would  be 
discovered  to  render  his  stay  in  London  necessary.  As  diat  gen- 
tleman, however,  has  written  a  number  of  letters  to  his  friends 
in  Pennsylvania  whidi  may  have  an  effect  somewhat  similar  to 
that  whidi  was  apprehended  from  your  return,  it  is  possible  that 
it  may  fadlitate  his  return.   . 

I  have  written  this  letter  under  an  impression  thai  the  request 
of  Mr.  Adams  may  arrive  at  Paris  before  you  leave  it  Your 
friends  are  desirous  of  your  return,  and  will  be  disapp(»nted  if 
you  do  not  I  have  understood  that  Mr.  Astor  has  received  a 
letter  from  you  as  late  as  the  17th  ult  which  is  indicative  of 
your  intention  to  r^um,  but  Mr.  Astor  thinks  that  you  will  not^ 
and  that  you  ought  not  He  is  probably  governed  in  this  opinion 
by  his  interests  and  wishes.  If  you  do  not  return  in  the  M<mtano, 
which  it  is  now  said  will  not  bbU  before  the  20th  of  this  month, 
he  will  see  you  before  this  letter  reaches  you,  as  I  shall  confide 
it  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Erving,  who,  it  is  uiklerstood,  will  not  sail 
ontU  the  arrival  of  the  Montano. 

Your  friends  Laoook  and,  Roberts  are  very  decided  on  the 
question  which  now  attracts  the  attenti<m  of  the  nation.  Indeed, 
there  are  but  few  exceptions  among  your  old  political  assodates. 
Many  of  them,  unfortunately,  are  no  more,  and  new  men  have 
filled  their  places;  the  new-oomers,  however,  have  a  high  lespedt 
for  your  diaracter,  talents,  and  opinicms^  and  wish  to  aee  and 
converse  with  you  upon  this  question^  .  •  . 

Mr.  Crawford  had  his  wish*  Qallatin  returned,  and  was 
drawn  relocCantly  but  inevitably  into  the  Prendential  contest 
No  true  friend  of  his  couU  have  desired  it,  for  he  had  nothing 
to  gain  by  returning  into  public  life  at  a  moment  when  there 
was  not  a  ungle  element  of  principle  or  dignity  involved  in  the 
eleotion.    Never  in  the  whole  course  of  our  history  has  any 
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Presidential  election  turned  so  exclusively  on  purely  personal 
considerations;  never  has  there  been  one  in  which  all  parties 
were  so  helpless.  Old  association,  the  prestige  of  high  reputa- 
tion, and  the  long  control  of  Treasury  patronage  combined  to 
make  Mr.  Crawford  the  first  candidate ;  he  had  been  the  selected 
favorite  of  the  old  triumvirate  for  many  years,  and  by  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son and  Mr.  Madison  he  was  r^arded  as  the  best  representative 
of  the  Republican  party.  The  same  view  was  held  by  Mr.  Gal- 
latin, and,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Crawford  needed  Mr.  Gallatin's 
active  support;  thus  it  was  that  Mr.  Gallatin  became  in  a  man- 
ner compelled  to  allow  his  supposed  influence  to  be  used  for  the 
election  of  Mr.  Crawford  as  President,  and  was  buffeted  about 
upon  the  waves  of  this  stormy  and  unclean  ocean  until  at  length 
he  was  glad  to  find  even  a  mortifying  means  of  escape. 

His  first  step  was  to  «visit  Washington,  and  thence  he  went 
to  inspect  his  new  house  at  Friendship  HilL 


OALLATIK  TO  HIS  DAUOHTSB. 

Nxw  Obvsta,  17ib  8«ptembtr,  182S. 
•  •  •  Notwithstanding  all  my  exertions,  you  will  find  it  hard 
enough  when  yoa  come  next  spring  to  accommodate  yoiinelf  to 
the  privations  and  wildness  of  the  country.  Our  house  has  been 
built  by  a  new  Irish  carpenter,  who  was  always  head  over  heels 
and  added  much  to  the  disorder  inseparable  from  building. 
Being  unacquainted  with  the  Grecian  architecture,  be  adq>ted 
an  Hybemo-teutonic  style,  so  that  the  outside  of  the  house,  with 
its  port-hole-looking  windows,  has  the  appearance  of  Irish  bar- 
racks^ whilst  the  inside  ornaments  are  similar  to  those  of  a  Dutch 
tavern,  and  I  must  acknowledge  that  these  form  a  singular  con- 
trast with  the  French  marble  diimnqr-pieees,  psper,  and  mirrors. 
On  one  side  of  that  mass  of  stones  which  Locien  calls  ^  le  diiteau,** 
and  in  full  view  as  you  approadi  it,  is  a  wing  consisting  of  the 
gable-end  of  a  log  house,  with  its  chimnqr  in  front,  and  I  could 
not  pull  it  down,  as  it  is  the  kitdien  and  dining-room  where  are 
daily  fed  two  masons  and  plasterers,  two  attendants,  two  stone- 
quarriers,  two  painters,  a  carpenter  (besides  three  who  board 
themselves),  Lucien,  Albert's   bhck   Peter,  and    M',   Mad*, 
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Mead**  et  lea  petits  Baffle.  The  grouncb  are  ovei^grown  with 
eldersy  iron-weeds,  stinkiiig  weeds,  laurel,  several  varieties  of 
briers,  impenetrable  thickets  of  brush,  vines,  and  underwood, 
amcNigst  which  are  discovered  vestiges  of  old  asparagus  and  new 
artichoke-beds,  and  now  and  then  a  spontaneous  apple  or  peach 
tree.  As  to  Albert,  he  has  four  guns,  a  pointer,  three  boats,  two 
riding-horses,  and  a  petoolt^  smaller  than  a  jackass,  who  feeds  on 
the  fragments  of  mj  old  lilacs  and  aUheafitdex.  His  own  clothes 
adorn  our  parlor  and  only  sitting-room  in  the  old  brick  house; 
for  the  frame  house  is  partly  occupied  by  the  Buffle  family  and 
partly  encumbered  by  various  boxes  and  Albert's  billiaid-table, 
the  pockets  of  whidi  are  made  with  his  stockings.  •  •  • 

Nxw  OsvsTA,  15th  Oetober,  1828. 
•  •  •  Notwithstanding  all  my  adeavors,  more  will  remain 
to  be  done  after  our  arrival  next  q>ring  than  I  would  have 
wished.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  attend  to  anything  else  for 
the  improvement  either  of  mills,  farm,  plantation^  &c^  all  of 
wfaich  are  in  a  most  deplorable  state.  •  •  •  Amidst  those  cares  I 
have  been  disturbed  bj  political  struggles  in  iriiich  I  felt  but 
little  interested;  but  the  Federalistt,  bj  their  repeated  aqwtions 
in  all  the  papers  of  the  State  that  I  supported  their  candidate, 
have  compelled  me,  much  against  my  inclination,  to  come  out 
with  a  public  declaration  intended  to  show  that  notwithstanding 
the  occasional  abemtioos  of  demoonojr  and  the  abuse  some- 
tinwa  poured  on  me  from  that  quarter,  it  was  impossible  that 
I  should  abandon  a  cause  to  the  support  of  which  my  life  has 
been  devoted,  and  which  I  think  Inseparably  connected  with 
that  of  the  liberty  and  ameliocatkm  of  mankind  in  everf  quarter 
of  the  globe.  •  •  • 


Private  rettKos  led  Mr.  Gallatin  to  pass  the  winter  in  Bal- 
timore. Hera  he  again  met  his  old  enemies  the  Smiths,  and 
resumed  relaiaoos  with  them,  not,  perhaps,  so  cordial  as  in  early 
days,  but  at  least  externally  friendly.  The  main  interest  of  the 
winter,  however,  turned  on  tlie  Presidential  election,  llr.  Craw- 
ford had  been  dangerously  aflfected  by  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  and 
his  friends  found  themselves  obliged  to  put  l^  his  side  a  candi- 
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date  for  the  Vice-Presidencjr  who  would  disarm  opposition  and 
oommand  confidence  in  case  of  his  chief's  death ;  thej  fixed  upon 
Mr.  Gallatin,  who  thus  became,  in  the  failure  of  Mr.  Crawford, 
their  leader.  From  the  time  this  point  was  decided,  Gallatin  had 
no  choice  but  to  obey  the  wishes  of  his  party  in  other  respects; 
and,  as  it  happened  that  all  Mr.  Crawford's  chances  turned  upon 
the  weight  of  a  nomination  .by  a  Congressional  caucus,  Gallatin 
was  called  upon  to  take  a  direct  share  in  urging  his  friends  to 
the  work.  Thus  he  was  in  a  manner  forced  to  write  a  letter 
uiging  his  old  friend  Macon  to  give  his  support  to  the  caucus; 
he  was  also  obliged  to  make  a  short  stay  in  Washington. 

JBFFBB80N  TO  OALLATIN. 

MoNTiciLLO,  October  29, 1828. 
Deab  Sib, —  •  •  •  You  have  seen  in  our  papers  how  prema- 
turely they  are  agitating  the  question  of  the  next  Prendoit. 
This  proceeds  from  some  uneasiness  at  the  present  state  of  things. 
There  is  conidderable  dissatisfaction  with  the  increase  of  the 
public  expenses,  and  espedally  with  the  necessity  of  borrowing 
money  in  time  of  peace.  This  was  much  arraigned  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  and  inll  be  more  so  at  the  next  The  mis- 
fortune is  that  the  persons  looked  to  as  succesBors  in  the  govern- 
ment are  of  the,  President's  Cabinet,  and  their  partisans  in 
Congress  are  making  a  handle  of  these  things  to  help  or  hurt 
those  for  or  against  whom  they  are.  The  candidates,  ins  and 
outs,  seem  at  present  to  be  many,  but  they  will  be  reduced  to 
two,  a  Northern  and  Southern  one,  as  nsuaL  To  judge  of  the 
event,  the  state  of  parties  must  be  understood.  You  are  told, 
indeed,  that  there  are  no  longer  parties  among  us;  thai  thgr  are 
all  now  amalgamated ;  the  lion  and  the  lamb  lie  down  tc^ber 
in  peace.  Do  not  believe  a  word  of  it  The  same  parties  exist 
now  as  ever  did ;  no  longer,  indeed,  under  the  name  of  Repub- 
licans and  FederalistB ;  the  latter  name  was  extinguished  in  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans;  those  who  wore  it,  finding  monarchism 
a  desperate  wish  in  this  country,  are  rallying  to  what  they  deem 
the  next  best  point,  a  consolidated  government  Although  this  is 
not  yet  avowed  (as  that  of  monarchism,  you  know,  never  was). 
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it  exists  decidedly,  and  is  the  ime  key  to  the  debates  in  Congress, 
wherein  you  see  many  calling  themselves  Republicans  and 
preaching  the  rankest  doctrines  of  the  old  Federalists.  One  of 
the  prominent  candidates  is  presumed  to  be  of  this  parly;  the 
other,  a  Republican  of  the  old  sdiool,  and  a  friend  to  the  barrier 
of  State  rights  as  provided  by  the  Constitution  against  the  danger 
of  consolidation,  which  danger  was  Ihe  principal  ground  of  oppo- 
sition to  it  at  its  birth,  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  will  decide 
this  question.  If  the  Missouri  principle  mixes  itself  in  the  ques- 
tion, it  will  go  one  way;  if  not,  it  may  go  the  other.  Among 
the  smaller  motives,  he^itary  fears  may  alarm  on  one  side,  and 
the  long  line  of  local  nativities  on  the  other.  In  this  divitton  of 
parties  the  judges  are  true  to  their  ancient  vocation  of  sappers 
and  miners.  •  •  • 

J.  B.  THOMAS  1  TO  OALLATIV. 

WAsnivoTOV  Cirr,  Mi  Janiiaryi  1824. 

Dear  Sib, — ^Mr.  Lowrie  returned  from  ndladelphia  three 
days  ago  with  the  pleasing  intelligenoe  that  a  laige  majority  of 
both  branches  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  are  in  favor  of  a 
Congressional  caucus,  and  that  the  measure  is  daily  becoming 
much  more  popular  in  Philadelphia. 

•  •  •  Mr.  Ingham  has  lately  returned  from  Pemuylvania,  and, 
finding  public  opinion  there  averse  to  his  wishes^  be  or  some  one 
of  the  party  has  prepared  an  address  to  the  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  the  delegation  from  that  Slate  to  sign,  stating  that  a 
partial  caucus  only  could  be  gotten  up,  and  asking  instructions 
from  their  oonstituents.  I  understand  that  the  address  is  ingeni- 
ously written,  and  that  it  has  Ibeen  signed  by  eleven  of  the  Demo- 
cratic members  of  Congress.  After  this  address  was  signed  by 
all  who  would  act  without  consulting  Bfr.  Lowrie,  a  meeting  of 
the  delegation  was  called  to  deliberate  upon  the  suljeot  Mr.  L. 
attended,  and  after  endeavoring  to  operate  upon  the  fears  of  some 
who  had  signed  the  paper,  had  the  meeting  adjourned  over  till 
to-morrow  (Monday).  He  will,  if  possible,  procure  a  further 
postponement,  in  the  hope  that  you  will  be  here  in  a  few  days. 

1  U.  S.  Senator  from  Illinois. 
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Many  of  your  friends  are  exceedingly  anxious  to  see  you  here, 
and  amongst  the  rest  Mr.  Lowrie  and  Mr.  Van  Buren^  who  are 
both  efficient  men. 

Since  my  return  to  Washington  I  mentioned  to  those  gentle- 
men the  conversation  I  had  with  you  in  Baltimore^  and  had  the 
satisfaction  to  learn  that  they  approved  of  all  I  said. 

They  are  impressed  with  a  belief  that  your  immediate  presence 
here  at  the  present  crisis  is  all-important.  I  am  convinced  that 
nothing  could  be  more  gratifying  to  the  prominent  men  of  the 
Republican  party  than  to  receive  a  visit  from  you  at  this  time. 
Mr.  Crawford  would  be  delighted  to  see  yop.  His  physicians^ 
four  or  five  in  number,  have  had  a  consultation  to-day,  and  have 
pronounced  him  quite  out  of  danger. 

•  .  •  We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  devise  a  plan  by  whidi 
Mr.  Jefierson  can  be  drawn  out,  nor  is  it  probable  that  any  could 
be  adopted  which  would  be  as  likely  to  succeed  as  that  of  your 
addressing  him  on  the  subject  If  nothing  more  can  be  obtained, 
the  letter  he  has  already  written  you  may  be  of  great  importance. 

In  haste,  I  am,  etc 

KATHAKIBL  MACOK  TO  GALLATIN. 

WASBikoTOir,  16tb  Janiiaiy,  1824. 
Sir, — ^The  endoeed  has  been  handed  to  me  by  Mr.  Cobb,  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  Georgia.    It  is 
sent  to  you  as  the  best  mode  of  conununicating  its  contents.    I 
know  not  to  what  it  relates. 

Tender  my  good-will  to  Mn.  GallaJdn  and  to  any  of  your 
children  who  may  be  with  you. 

Mr.  Crawford  is  mending  slowly ;  not  yet  in  a  condition  to 
write. 

God  preserve  yoa  and  all  that  are  near  and  dear  to  yon  many 
years,  is  the  sincere  wish  of 

Tour  old  friend. 

[Enclosure.] 

Mb.  Macx)!}, — ^Mr.  Crawford  requests  me  to  say  to  you  that 
he  wished  yon  would  write  to  Mr.  Gallatin  and  tell  him  that  it 

S8 
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was  necessary  he  should  come  on  to  this  city,  for  that  his  (Mr. 
Gallatin's)  interests,  as  well  as  those  of  oihers,  were  sufiering  in 
consequence  of  his  absence. 

Thos.  W.  Oobb. 


GALLATIN  TO  HIB  WIFB. 

WASHuroTOVy  24th  Jftnnary,  1824. 
•  •  •  I  have  been  working  hard  in  order  to  be  released  as 
soon  as  possible;  this  morning  I  terminate  the  revision  and 
selection  of  my  correspondence,  and  hope  that  mj  final  account 
will  be  settled  on  Monday.  .  •  •  The  idea  of  sending  a  special 
mission  to  England,  whidi  is  indeed  quite  unnecessaiy,  has  been 
given  up.  •  •  •  I  was  on  Wednesday  evening  at  Mrs.  Monroe's 
evening,  where  she  appeared  for  the  first  time  this  season.  It 
was  as  crowded  as  any  Paris  rout^  and  there  were  several  hand- 
some ladies,  but  most  faces  of  both  sexes  were  new  to  me.  Ten 
years  is  an  age  in  Washington ;  the  place  seems  dull  to  me.  •  •  • 
I  hear  nothing  but  election  polIUcs,  and  you  know  how  onpIeiB- 
ant  ihe  subject  is  to  me.  •  •  •  Mr.  Crawford  is  mending  slowly. 
His  friends  are  not  perfectly  easy  about  his  final  leooverf ,  and 
Early  adduced  this  to  me  as  «  reason  why  I  ahoold  be  made 
Vice-President  My  ans^v^  was  that  I  did  not  want  the  oflke, 
and  would  dislike  to  be  junoposed  and  not  eleotod. 

A.  8TBWABT1  TO  OALLATDT. 

WiisBfiroTOV,  Sth  Febmary,  1B2I. 

Deab  Sir, — ^A  caucus  will  be  held  here  on  the  14th  instant 
to  recommend  candidates  for  Prendent  and  Yioe-President. 

About  100  Bepublican  members,  it  is  understood,  ^mll  attend. 
Mr.  CSrawford  and  yourself  ^mll  be  unanimously  nominated.  I 
know  of  but  one  gentleman  unfriendly  to  your  nomination,  and 
he  will  readily  acquiesce  in  whatever  ii  done. 

The  election  of  the  Vice-President  nominated  is  considered 
certain,  be  the  fate  of  the  President  what  it  may. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant 

>  Msmber  of  Oongreit  ftom  PsansylraakL 
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WALTER  LOWRIB  TO  GALLATIN. 

Washiuqton,  lOlh  February,  1824. 

Drab  Sir, — I  have  delayed  writing  till  I  could  write  with 
certainty  on  the  point  we  had  under  discussion  when  we  last 
parted.  Yon  will  now  be  nominated  for  the  situation  contem- 
plated, and  with  the  information  and  facts  in  our  possession  it  does 
not  require  the  spirit  of  prophecy  to  predict  that  final  success  will 
be  the  result  In  the  other  office  more  uncertainty  prevails.  We 
have  a  hard  and  arduous  struggle  to  go  through,  involving  the 
very  existence  of  the  Republican  party. 

It  will  be  necessary  that  we  should  see  you  before  long.  At 
present  let  me  call  your  attention  to  one  point  in  which  we  want 
your  assistance.  We  are  very  desirous  that  Mr.  Macon  should 
attend  the  caucus.  He  has  hitherto  resisted  all  our  efibrts.  A 
personal  interview  with  you,  it  is  believed,  would  have  been  con- 
clusive; that  is  now  too  late;  but  I  submit  to  you  whether  you 
could  not  write  him  a  letter.  You  will* receive  this  letter  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  and  on  Friday  he  could  receive  yours.  I 
know  you  have  more  influence  with  him  than  any  other  man  ex- 
cept Mr.  Jefierson.  His  long  course  of  public  life  gives  him  an 
importance  which  he  is  not  otherwise  entitled  to.  The  oppo- 
sition papers  boast  that  he  will  not  attend.  In  the  present  cri^iB 
if  he  do  not,  he  will  lose  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  friends^ 
and  instead  of  doing  hb  friends  a  service,  he  Mill  do  himself  an 
injury. 

With  sincere  esteem,  ^ours. 

KATHANISL  MACON  TO  GALLATIN. 

Wasbiiiotok,  ISUi  Febroarj,  1824. 
SiBy — ^I  have  year  letter  of  yesterday ;  it  is  received  with  as 
much  good-will  and  kindness  as  it  was  written.  The  fatal  night 
whidi  you  mention,  and  whidi  produced  in  the  end  the  divisions 
among  the  three  Republicans  who  were  so  both  in  theory  and 
practice,  I  stated  to  the  meeting  they  had  beaten  me  by  having 
the  cards  packed,  and  that  I  never  would  attend  another  caucus, 
nor  have  I  unto  this  day ;  and  would  you  now,  my  old  and 
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much  esteemed  friend,  have  me  to  appear  in  a  company  when 
and  where  any  person  could  tell  the  truth  and  say,  you  are  not  a 
man  of  your  word?  if  I  go  to  the  caucus,  it  would  be  the  first 
time  that  it  could  be  said  truly  to  me  in  my  whole  life, 
^o^i     /^^V      No  paitjr,  as  I  have  often  told  you,  and  as  I  stated  at  thq 
rl\^     ^  v^       I    caucus  at  Marache's,  can  last  unless  founded  on  pure  principles  i 
f  ^  I   and  the  minute  a  party  b^ns  to  intrigue  within  itself  is  the 

,^^  ^  )  minute  when  the  seed  of  division  is  sown  and  its  purity  begins 

\%    .    <^     /to  decline.    There  are  not,  I  imagine,  five  members  of  Congress 
<^     .(T  j  who  entertain  the  opinions  which  those  did  who  brought  Mr. 

.^  /  Jefferson  into  power,  and  they  are  yet  mine.    Principles  caA 

never  change,  and  what  has  lately  been  called  the  law  of  cir- 
cumstances is  an  abandonment  of  principle,  and  has  been  the. 
ruin  of  all  free  governments,  and  if  the  Republican  party  fidl 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  owing  to  the  same  cause. 

I  verily  believe  that  I  can  render  more  service  toward  electing^ 
Crawford  by  not  going  to  the  caucus  than  by  going,  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  I  have  the  influence  you  suppose;  but  if  yoa 
are  right,  what  has  produced  it?  the  belief  tW  I  follow  my. 
own  notions. 

Two  of  my  friends  are  here  to  advise  me  to  attend,  and  hava^ 
stopped  my  writing.  I  must  conclude  to  you  as  I  do  to  them  ;^ 
I  cannot  go. 

I  would  mudi  rather  have  talked  with  yoa  on  the  subject 
Bemember  me  to  Mrs.  Gallatin  and  all  your  family,  and  believe . 
me 

Truly  and  sincerely  your  friend* 
Written  in  great  haste  for  the  maiL 


KATHAKISL  MACON  TO  OALLATIH. 

WiABoreTov,  14tk  Kbrnaiy,  18S4. 
Sib,— Your  letter  of  the  12th  instant  WW  yesterday  in  great 
haste  acknowledged.  For  some  time  post  my  Mtoation  has  beea 
iinpleasant  indeed;  so  mudi  so  that  I  have  a  thousand  times, 
or  oftener  wished  myself  at  home.  What  situation  can  be  more 
disagreeable  than  to  have  repeatedly  to  say  no  to  the  best  friends^ 
and  thaty  too,  to  the  same  questioni    To  me  it  has  been  painful 
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in  the  extreme;  no  one  who  has  not  felt  the  sensation  can 
Imagine  the  distress  it  produces, — ^the  day  is  tiresome,  and  the 
night  tedious ;  in  the  morning  I  desire  night,  and  at  night  am 
anxious  for  the  morning, — and  to-day  is  the  most  perplexing  of 
all ;  a  something,  I  know  not  what,  oppresses  my  mind,  and  yet 
I  am  certain  that  my  determination  not  to  attend  the  caucus  is 
right^  and  what  I  ought  to  do  and  must  do.  The  great  charge 
against  Crawford  is  intrigue ;  add  to  what  was  written  yester- 
day, that  if  I  go  the  charge  Mrill  be  renewed,  and  he  said  to  be 
Ihe  only  man  who  had  touched  the  cord  which  could  move  me ; 
and  probably  the  wicked  and  false  adage  applied,  that  every 
man  has  his  price.  Time,  I  know,  would  prove  the  application 
false  as  regards  us  both ;  but  the  election  might  be  over  first, 
and  the  injury  done. 

Every  generation,  like  a  single  person,  has  opinions  of  its 
own ;  as  much  so  in  politics  as  anjrthing  else.  This  opinion  is 
elegantly  expressed  in  the  book  of  Judges,  2d  chapter.  The 
opinions  of  Jefferson  and  those  who  were  with  him  are  foigot 
On  reading  the  chapter  the  proper  and  intended  inference  will 
be  easily  made ;  I  hope,  however,  we  shall  not  suffer  as  did  the 
children  of  Israel  afler  the  death  of  Joshua. 

Tender  in  your  best  manner  my  respects  and  regard  to  Mrs. 
Gallatin  and  your  family,  and  believe  me 

Tour  unfeigned  friend. 

GALLATIN  TO  BADOLLET. 

Ktw  OxvKTA,  PKVirtTLTAiriA,  29th  Jaly,  1824. 
My  dear  akd  old  Friekd,— I  have  delayed  much  too 
long  answering  yoor  letter  of  last  year.  I  have  ever  since  been 
bn  the  wing,  uncertain  where  I  would  fix  myself.  The  habits 
t)f  my  wife  and  diildren,  Albert's  excepted,  render  this  a  very 
ineligible  place  of  residence  to  them ;  but  the  impossibility  of 
subsisting  on  my  scanty  income  in  one  of  our  cities,  and  the 
necessity  of  attending  to  a  valuable  but  mismanaged  and  nn- 
|>rodaciive  property,  have  left  me  no  choice;  and  we  are  all 
how  here,  including  James's  wife.  My  health  and  that  of 
my  daughter  are  delicate;  the  other  members  of  the  family  are 
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welL  With  the  exception  of  James  Nicholson,  all  my  old 
friends  are  dead  or  confined  by  old  age  to  their  homes;  there 
is  not  in  this  quarter  the  slightest  improvement  in  the  state  of 
society,  or  indeed  of  any  kind ;  but  my  children  are  good  and 
very  affectionate;  neither  of  my  sons,  unfortunately,  brought  up 
to  business.  Albert^  with  considerable  and  varied  talents  and 
acquired  knowledge,  but  as  yet  wanting  perseverance  and  steadi- 
ness ;  James  and  Francis  more  fitted  for  a  court  than  a  wilder- 
ness ;  my  wife  just  as  she  was  twenty-four  years  ago. 

The  last  seven  years  I  spent  in  Europe,  though  not  the  most 
useful,  were  the  most  pleasant^  of  my  life,  both  on  account  of 
my  reception  in  Geneva,  where  I  found  many  old  and  afiection- 
ate  friends  (Hentsdi,  Dumont^  the  Tronchins,  Butiri,  &c.),  and 
from  my  standing  with  the  first  statesmen  and  men  of  merit  in 
France  and  England.  Where*  you  do  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
anybody,  instead  of  collision  and  envy,  you  meet  with  much  in- 
dulgence if  you  can  fill  with  credit  the  place  you  occupy;  and 
this  was  a  disposition  to  which  T  had  not  been  accustomed 
towards  me,  and  the  want  of  i^hich  I  now  on  that  aoeoont  feel, 
perhaps,  more  than  formerly.  These  feelings  would  and  ought 
naturally  to  have  induced  me,  and  you  expressed  the  same  wish, 
to  withdraw  altogether  from  public  life;  and  my  wife,  irksome 
to  her  as  is  her  residence  here,  was  of  the  same  opinion.  I  will 
briefly  state  what  has  brought  my  name  before  the  people  for 
the  office  of  Yice-President 

During  the  twelve  years  I  was  in  the  Treasury,  I  was  anxiously 
looking  for  some  man  that  could  fill  my  place  there  and  in  the 
general  direction  of  the  national  concerns^  for  one  indeed  that 
could  replace  Mr.  Jefferson,  Mr.  Madison,  and  myself.  Bredcen- 
ridge,  of  Kentucky,  only  appeared  and  died;  the  ecoentridtieB 
and  temper  of  J.  Bandolph  soon  destroyed  his  osefulness,  and 
only  one  man  at  last  appeared  who  filled  my  expectations.  This 
was  Mr.  Crawford,  who  united  to  a  powerful  mind  a  most  correct 
judgment  and  an  inflexible  integrity;  which  last  quality,  not 
sufficiently  tdnpered  by  indulgence  and  dvility,  has  prevented 
his  acquiring  general  popularity;  but,  notwithstanding  this  defect 
(for  it  is  one),*  I  know  so  well  hb  great  superiority  over  the  other 
candidates  for  the  office  of  President,  that  I  was  anxious  for  his 
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election  ^jid  openly  expressed  my  opinion.  I  would  not  even 
comparp  Jackso^  or  Calhoun  to  him,  the  first  an  honest  man  and 
the  jdohof'the  worshippers  of  military  glory,  but  from  inca- 
pacity, military  habits,  and  hai^tu§J_disri^rd  of  laws  and  con- 
BtiUiticmal^provisio^,  altogether  unfit  for  the  office ;  the  other  a 
smart  fellow,  one  of  the  first  amongst  second-rate  men,  but  of  lax 
political  principles  and  a  disordinate  ambition  not  over-delicate 
in  the  means  of  satisfying  itself.  John  Q.  Adams  is  a  virtuous 
man,  whose  temper,  whidi  is  not  die  best,  might  be  overlooked ; 
he  has  very  great  and  miscellaneous  knowledge,  and  he  is  with 
his  pen  a  powerful  debater ;  but  he  wants  to  a  deplorable  d^pree  ^  7 .  u 
■:  that  most  essential  quality,  a  sound  and  correct  judgment.  Of 
>  tliis  I  have  had  in  my  official  connection  and  intercourse  with 
him  complete  and  repeated  proofs,  and,  although  he  may  be  use- 
fuljKheu-ooiitrdled^uid  diecked  by.  others,  he  ought  never  to  be 
trusted  with  a  place  where  unrestrained  his  errors  might  be  fatal 
to  the  country.  "Mr.  Clay  has  his  faults,  but  splendid  talents 
and  a  generous  mind.  I  certainly  prefer  Mr.  Crawford  to  him, 
although  he  is  far  more  popular;  and  yet^  notwithstanding  that 
popularity,  I  believe  that,  particularly  since  the  West  is  split 
between  him  and  Jackson,  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  be 
elected,  and  that  the  contest  is  in  fact  between  Crawford  and 
Adams.  Almost  all  the  old  Republicans  (Mr.  Jefiereon  and  Mr. 
Madison  amongst  them)  think  as  I  do;  but  they  were  aware  that 
Mr.  Cnwtotd  was  not  veiy  popular,  and  that  the  bond  of  party, 
which  had  with  great  many  produced  the  effect  of  patriotism  and 
knowledge,  being  nearly  dissolved,  neither  of  the  odier  candidates 
would  withdraw,  and  they  wa«  at  a  loss  whom  to  unite  to  him 
as  Yice-PresMlent.  I  advised  to  nominate  nobody  for  that  office, 
or,  if  anybody,  some  person  from  New  York  or  New  England. 
The  last  was  attached  to  Adams ;  there  were  contentions  in  New 
York.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Crawford  thought  the  persons  pro- 
posed there  too  obscure,  and  that  my  name  would  serve  as  a 
banner  and  show  their  nomination  to  be  that  of  the  old  Bepubli- 
can  party.  T  thought  and  still  think  that  they  were  misteken ; 
that  as  a  foreigner,  as  reuduary  legatee  of  the  Federal  hatred, 
and  as  one  whose  old  services  ii-ere  foigotten  and  more  recent 
ones  though  more  useful  were  but  little  known,  my  name  could 
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be  of  DO  service  to  the  cuve.  Tbej  inristpd,  and,  being  noon- 
BSted  both  bv  the  membexB  of  Cot^reas  and  bj  the  Jjeptiatare 
of  Virginia,  I  ooald  not  faooonblj  withdimw,  though  vaj  rdno- 
tamoe  was  much  iocrewed  b^thedeadof^MKitionof  Pennsy-Imiia, 
which  isy  and  nowhere  more  than  in  this  vicuitj,  Jadnm  mad. 
From  all  I  can  collect,  I  think  Mr.  OawfonFa  dectioo  (notwith- 
stai¥ling  this  mistake)  neari j  certain,  and  mine  improbaUe.  So 
modi  for  my  apology,  which  I  could  not  make  diorter.  I  have 
now  said  evefything,  I  bdieve,  reqiectii^  me  whidb  could  in- 
tetest  joa ;  and  I  have  oolj  to  entreat  70a  not  to  diaqipoint  the 
hope  joa  gave  me,  and  to  come  and  spend  these  nnhealthy  aom- 
mer  «Dd  antnmnal  months  with  us,  where  at  least  fevers  have  not 
jet  penetrated,  although  thgr  prevailed  last  year  everywhere  east 
of  Comberiandandwestof  Wheding.  In  summer  I  must  neces- 
sarily to  preserve  health  be  at  r&si,  and  if  to  eflbct  an  interview, 
probably  the  last,  so  dear  to  both,  it  is  necessary  that  you  should 
have  the  trouble  and  fatigue  of  the  joumqr,  it  is  but  strict  jus- 
tice (if  that  was  any  object  between  us)  that  the  expense  diould 
be  defrqred  by  me.  Let  not  that,  therefore,  stop  you,  and  come 
once  more  to  see  your  M  friend  and  refresh  your  old  age  by 
recollections  of  ancient  times.  I  will  add  to  die  stodc  mndi 
that  is  pkasii^  from  Geneva.  Seventeen  yean  of  Flrench  yiAe 
have  united  the  parties  as  fiir  as  union  is  practicable  in  a  free 
countiy.  If  there  are  diflerences  of  opinion,  thgr  apply  to  details 
of  administration ;  the  old  distinctions^  so  odious  to  the  people, 
aredoneaway.  To  the  generd  council  and  to  that  of  Two  Hun- ^ 
dred  has  been  substituted  a  large  dective  representative  ooundl, 
where,  as  fiir  as  I  could  judge,  virtue  and  talents  are  almost  the 
only  titles  for  admission,  where  the  most  obscure  and  newest  names 
are  mixed  with  the  oldest  of  the  Republic,  where  Dumont,  Bd-. 
buny,  and  two  Pictets  are  in  oppodtion  to  Deserts,  lyYvemois^ 
and  most  of  the  old  wigs  (whidi  have  been,  however,  set  aside). 
But  what  kind  of  opposition?  I  have  read  many  of  their, 
debates;  and,  independent  of  the  interest  I  fdt  for  questions  to 
others  of  small  and  hxml  impOTtance,  any  one  may  admire  the 
tnun  of  dose  and  logical  reasoning  they  display,  and  must  be 
ddighted  with  the  candor  and  mutud  finrbearance  whidi  charao- 
terixe  them.    They  are  like  discusdons  conducted  anucably  but 
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With  perfect  freedom  by  members  of  tbe  same  family  respecting 
their  common  concerns.  Nor  are  the  ancient  manners  mnch 
altered.  A  few  amongst  the  most  ignorant  and  vicious,  the  rem- 
nant of  those  who  disgraced  Geneva  in  1794,  not  above  three  or 
four  hundred,  hardly  any  of  the  old  bourgeoisie,  have,  I  am  told, 
been  corrupted  by  the  French  whilst  in  power  and  their  morals 
have  been  affected ;  but  those  of  the  great  bulk  are  better  tlian 
before  the  revolutions,  and  they  are  as  pure  Grenevans,  as  little 
Frenchified,  as  you  could  desire.  Speaking  of  old  bourgeoisie, 
the  distinction  does  not  exist ;  citoyens,  bourgeois  and  natifs  are 
in  every  respect,  civil  and  political,  on  the  same  footing.  And 
here  let  me  observe  how  powerful  is  the  moral  effect  of  virtue 
and  knowledge.  Whilst  Venice,  Genoa,  Belgium,  &c.,  Ac, 
have  been  bartered  away  without  scruple  or  regard  to  the  wishes 
of  the  people,  not  only  have  Holland  and  Switzerland  escaped 
unhurt,  because  they  had  both  a  national  diaracter  and  were 
truly  nations,  but  even  little  Geneva  has  been  respected  and  re- 
stored to  its  indq)endence,  whilst  more  than  forty  imperial  cities 
have  been  left  in  the  possession  of  the  princes  who  had  usurped 
them  with  the  pemussion  of  Bonaparte.  I  might  say  much 
more,  but  must  reserve  it  for  the  time  when  we  meet.  In.  that 
hope,  and  with  my  love  to  all  the  members  of  your  family,  I 
ronain  ever  youn. 

My  wife  and  James  Nicholson  send  their  best  compliments. 

By  the  by,  you  owe  me  nothing.  Your  sister  was  too  proud 
to  permit  me  to  join  in  the  support  of  your  fiither,  and  your 
brother^s  return  in  1818  relieved  her  difficulties.  I  have  not 
heard  from  them  moot  that  time,  and  was  not  in  Geneva  subse- 
quent to  1817. 

Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Gallatin'a  candidagr,  the  mpid  q>read 
of  General  Jadnon's  party  overthrew  all  ordinary  odculation. 
Mr.  Qdhoon's  friends,  finding  their  candidate  pressed  out  of  the 
oooiaey  made  terms  with  the  Jackson  managers,  by  which  Mr. 
Oalhoon  received  the  combined  support  of  both  bodies  for  the 
Yice-Presidenqr.  This  suggested  a  brilliant  stroke  of  political 
genius  to  the  fertile  bmin  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  who,  in  those 
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dayS;  was  not  one  of  Jackson's  followers.  As  Jackson's  chances 
were  improved  bj  coalescing  with  Calhoun,  who  reduced  his 
claims  accordingly,  so  Mr.  Crawford's  chances  might  be  im- 
proved by  coalescing  with  Mr.  Clay,  provided  the  latter  could 
also  be  persuaded  to  accept  the  position  of  candidate  for  the 
Vice-Presidency.  Mr.  Clay  was  sounded  on  this  subject  early 
in  September,  as  appears  from  his  private  correspondence,  and 
his  reply,  dated  September  10/  seems  to  have  been  considered  as 
not  discouraging,  for,  on  the  26th  September,  Mr.  Van  Buren 
approached  Mr.  Gallatin  with  a  formal  recommendation  that  he 
should  withdraw.  Mr.  Gallatin  felt  relieved  at  being  permitted 
to  escape  even  in  this  manner.  He  withdrew  from  tiie  canvass. 
The  result  was  that  Calhoun  was  elected  Vic^-President  l^  the 
people;  that  Jackson,  Adams,  and  Crawford  went  before  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  that  Mr.  day  caused  the  dectioa 
of  Mr.  Adains  to  the  Presidency. 

WALTSB  LOWBIB  TO  QALLATOT. 

BuTLxm,  26tli  8«pt«nber,  1824. 

Mr  DEAB  Sib,— The  sulgect  of  whidi  this  letter  treats  has 
given  me  the  most  severe  pain  of  mind.  The  bearer,  oar  mutual 
fri^  Genend  Laoock,  will  inform  you  of  the  situation  of  my 
family  which  has  prevented  me  from  accompanying  him  to  see 
you. 

From  the  most  authentic  informatioa  communicated  to  me  by 
your  friends  in  North  Carolina,  Vii^ia,  Maryland,  Delaware, 
New  Jersey,  and  New  York,  the  most  serious  fears  are  enter- 
tained that  Mr.  Calhoun  will  be  elected  l^  the  electois.  Or  if 
be  should  not,  his  vote  will  be  so  great  that  his  chance  in  the 
Senate  will  be  almost  conclusive  in  his  favor.  On  this  sulgeci 
I  have  not  a  feeling  I  would  not  be  desirous  that  you  should 
know.  No  inan  can  desire  your  suoeeas  more  than  I  do.  Still, 
my  dear  sir,  I  believe  your  chance  of  soceefls  is  now  almost  hope- 
leas^  and,  assuming  that  as  a  fact,  what  is  to  bedone?  The  ques- 
tion has  been  met  l^  a  number  of  our  friends,  and  thqr  have 

*  Bm  Prirate  Ourretpondence  of  Heur^v  Clay,  p.  108. 
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suggested  the  arraDgemeut  which  Mr.  Ldicock  will  make  known 
to  you.  This  plan  has  the  approbation  of  as  many  of  our  friends 
as  it  was  possible  to  consult^  all  of  them  your  most  decided  friends. 
They  are^  however,  afraid  of  your  success,  and  wish,  if  possible,  to 
have  an  arrangement  made  with  Mr.  Clay,  to  which  if  he  would 
consent,  it  would  go  far  to  secure  the  election  of  Mr.  Cra^vford. 
After  the  most  deep  and  anxious  reflection  I  have  been  able  to 
bestow  on  the  subject,  I  would  advise  you  to  withdraw  from  the 
contest  How  that  should  be  done,  in  case  you  approve  of  it,  I 
do  not  know.  Your  feelings  and  views  of  the  best  manner  of 
doing  it  would  be  conclusive  with  me.  The  arrangement  sub- 
mitted to  I^fr.  Lacock  and  myself  contemplated  your  remaining 
on  the  ticket  till  near  the  election,  in  case  Mr.  Clay  would  con- 
sent; and  if  be  would  not  consent,  then  for  you  to  remain  on 
the  ticket  to  the  last  I  confess  I  do  not  like  this  conditional 
arrangement,  and  the  letter  of  MLr.  Dickinson  makes  me  dislike 
it  more.  These  points  are  all  open,  and  I  was  most  desirous  of 
seeing  you  and  getting  your  views  upon  them.  In  case  you  ap- 
prove of  having  your  name  withdrawn,  it  occurs  to  me  that  the 
best  manner  would  be  in  a  letter  to  Judge  Buggies,  which  might 
be  published  a  few  days  after  Mr.  Laoock's  departure.  In  that 
case  Clay  would  not  be  informed  of  it  till  Mr.  Laoock  would 
have  seen  him,  and  his  decision  might  have  been  diflercnt  than 
if  he  knew  absolutely  that  you  bad  withdrawn.  If  you  prefer 
the  other,  however,  that  is,  to  place  your  withdrawing  on  the 
contingency  of  Mr.  Clay's  oo-operation,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied. 
Indeed,  I  feel  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  advise  in  the  case.  Indeed, 
in  this  whole  oommouoaiion  I  write  under  the  greatest  pain  and 
embarrassment.  Every  8tq>  I  have  taken  in  regard  to  your 
name  being  placed  before  the  nation  was  dictated  by  the  purest 
friendship  to  you  and  the  dearest  sense  of  duty  to  my  country. 
To  have  had  any  agency  in  placing  yoo  in  a  aitoadon  at  all  cal- 
culated to  wound  your  feelings  or  give  pain  to  your  mind,  is  to 
me  a  source  of  painful  reflection.  This,  added  to  the  perplexed 
state  of  publk)  opinion  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  final  result, 
brings  with  it  a  distress  of  mind  I  have  never  heretofore  expe- 
rienced. 

I  am^  my  dear  air,  with  sincere  esteem,  your  friend. 
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GALLATIN  TO  MR.  LOWRIB. 

Pattite  Oouktt,  Pskkstltakia,  October  2, 1824. 

Dear  Sir, — ^Your  letter  of  the  25th  of  September,  received 
on  the  29th,  has  caused  me  much  perplexity,  not  from  any  hesi- 
tation as  to  the  principles  which  should  govern  my  conduct,  but 
from  want  of  suffident  knowledge  of  the  £8uds. 

It  is  evident  that  I  ought  not  to  decline  from  mere  per- 
sonal motives  and  in  order  to  avoid  the  mortification  of  a  defeat^ 
especially  if  this  should  be  in  any  degree  injurious  to  the  public 
cause.  There  is  in  a  nomination  a  mutual  though  tacit  pledge 
of  support,  on  the  part  of  those  who  nominate,  of  standing  a 
candidate  on  the  part  of  the  person  nominated. 

But  my  withdrawing  would  be  proper  in  case  my  continuing 
to  stand  should  either  appear  injurious  to  the  election  of  Mr. 
Crawford  or  prevent  the  election  of  a  proper  person  to  the  office 
of  Vice-President  On  either  the  one  or  Uie  odier  of  those 
grounds  I  consider  your  communications  decisive  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  New  Jersey  and  New  York.  There  may  be  nodifficulty 
with  respect  to  Georgia  and  any  other  State  where  the  dioioe 
of  electors  remains  with  the  Legislature.  The  embarrassment  is 
principally  in  relation  to  Virginia  and  North  Oarolina.  I  am 
sensible  that  my  name  is  in  itself  <^  no  weight  anywhere;  but  it 
is  not  for  me,  consulting  only  my  feelings,  to  decide  whether, 
after  the  active  exerti<His  of  committees  and  individuals  in  favor 
of  the  two  candidates  nominated  at  Washington,  the  withdrawing 
the  name  of  one  on  the  eve  of  a  popular  election  and  without 
subsCitoting  another  in  his  place,  may  prove  favorable  or  inju- 
rious to  the  success  of  the  Republican  tickets. 

With  that  view  of  the  sal^eot,  my  answer  to  Mr.  Lacock  was 
that  I  would  leave  the  decision  with  the  central  committee  of 
correspondence  for  the  State  of  Vii^ginia.  To  that  State  I  am 
more  particolarly  bound,  as  the  only  one  where,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, the  nomination  of  Washington  was  confirmed  in  full  by 
the  Bepablioan  members  of  the  Legislature.  The  committee  h 
their  legitimate  organ ;  and  from  their  local  situation  they  ako 
are  best  able  to  form  an  opinion  concerning  North  Carolina,  with 
whtdi  last  State  there  was  hardly  time  to  consult,  and  wlio^ 
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arrangements  on  the  subject  of  the  election  are  not  known  to  me. 
Our  friends  in  those  districts  of  Maryland  which  may  be  favor- 
able to  us  might  also  be  consulted. 

I  am  still  of  the  same  opinion ;  but  considering  how  little  time 
remains  and  how  much  would  be  lost  by  corresponding  with  me, 
I  enclose  my  declaration  that  I  wish  my  name  to  be  withdrawn^ 
not  directed  to  Mr.  Ruggles^  since  he  is  not  to  judge  whether 
and  when  it  must  be  used,  but  intended  for  publication  in  the 
ne\T8papers  at  the  discretion  of  the  committee  for  Virgmia,  who 
will  of  course  consult^  if  necessaiyy  with  Mr.  Van  Buren  on  the 
subject 

There  will  be  no  necessity  for  that  consultation  if  they  think 
it  advantageous  in  the  Southern  States  that  my  name  should  be 
withdrawn  prior  to  the  electi(m  of  electors.  Thqr  may  at  once 
in  that  case  publish  my  declaration,  since  it  is  ascertained  that  the 
effect  will  be  favorable  in  the  North.  To  me  that  course  would 
be  the  most  agreeable.  The  publication  must  at  all  evoits  be 
made  before  the  result  of  the  election  of  eteotors  is  ascertained, 
and  prior  to  their  being  elected  by  the  Legislature  of  New 
York. 

In  order  to  avoid  ddays  as  £ur  as  depends  on  me,  I  will  enclose 
copies  of  my  declining  and  of  the  substance  of  this  letter  both  to 
Mr.  Van  Buren  at  Albany  and  to  Mr.  Stephenson  at  Ridimond, 
to  be  communicated  by  him  to  the  committee  of  correspondence, 
as  I  do  not  know  their  names.  But  he  may  be  absent,  and  it 
will  be  necessary  for  yon  to  write  not  only  to  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
but  also  to  Richmond,  enclosing  copy  of  my  declining  and  of 
such  parts  of  this  letter  as  will  put  them  in  foil  possession  of  the 
sulgcct 

The  publication  of  my  dedining  should  be  made,  as  fiir  as 
practicable,  simultaneously  in  the  National  Intelligencer  and 
principal  State  papers. 

I  advised  Mr.  Laoock  against  negotiating  in  person  with  Mr. 
Clay,  as  I  thought  that  it  would  only  enoonnge  him  to  advise 
his  friends  in  New  York  to  make  no  compromise  that  would  not 
secure  him  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  votes  of  that  State  for  Presi* 
drat  The  only  way,  it  seemed  to  me^  was  to  convince  him,  by 
the  dioice  of  the  electors  there,  that  he  had  no  diance  for  that 
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offioe.  This,  however,  was  an  opinion  on  a  subject  in  which  I 
can  have  nothing  more  to  say. 

Of  jonr  friendship,  sincerity,  and  patriotic  motives  I  am  most 
perfectly  satisfied.  My  nomination  has  been  a  miscalcdation, 
and  however  painfol  the  results  may  be  to  our  feelings,  having 
nothing  to  reproach  oorselves  with  throughout  the  whole  trans- 
action, there  is  nothing  in  it  save  the  eflfect  it  may  have  on  the 
public  cause  that  can  give  us  any  permanent  uneasineaB. 

I  have  but  one  observation  to  add.  From  my  experience, 
both  when  Mr.  Jefferson  was  made  Vice-President  and  when, 
in  1808,  Mr.  Clinton  was  re-elected  to  the  same  office,  I  know 
that  nothing  can  be  more  injurious  to  an  Administration  than  to 
have  in  that  office  a  man  in  hostility  with  that  Administration,  as 
he  will  always  become  the  most  formidable  rallying-point  for  the 
opposition. 

I  remain,  respectfully  and  sincerely,  your  fnend  and  obedient 
servant. 

This  diapter  of  secret  political  history  will  hardly  stand  oom- 
pariscm  with  what  were  at  least  the  earnest  phases  of  party  poli^ 
tics  in  the  days  when  Mr.  Gallatb  was  really  a  leader.  Purties 
had  no  longer  a  principle,  and  it  was  clearly  time  for  Mr.  Qalla-. 
tin  to  retire.  On.the  Sd  December,  iriien  it  was  certain  that  no 
dioice  had  been  made  by  the  people,  he  wrote  from  New  Geneva 
to  his  son :  ''The  Republican  party  seems  to  me  to  be  fiurly: 
defunct  Our  principal  misfortune  was  perhaps  the  want  of  & 
popular  candidate.  The  great  defect  of  our  system  is  the  mon- 
ardiical  prinoiple  admitted  in  our  Ooostitution.'' 

The  election  of  Mr.  Adams  took  place  on  February  9, 1826.. 
Rumors  in  regard  to  the  new  Oabinet  were  communicated  by 
Mr.  Stewart,  the  repnesentative  of  Fqrette  County,  to  James 
Gallatin,  at  Baltimpre,  who  wrote  them  to  his  fiitber.  Mr.  Gal- 
latin replied  in  a  letter  of  Februaiy  19.  Mr.  James  Galhtin, 
who,  as  a  boy  at  Ghent,  had  been  a  favorite  of  Mr.  Adams, 
enclosed  this  letter  to  the  new  President  without  his  father^s 
knowledge.  Mr.  Adams  replied  at  once,  and  the  correspond- 
ence will  serve  to  dose  this  account  of  the  election  of  1824-25, 
disappointing  and  unsatisfactory  to  eveiy  one  who  shared  in  it 
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ANDREW  STEWART  TO  JAMES  GALLATIN. 

'Washikotok,  15tb  February,  1825. 
•  .  •  Many  rumors  are  afloat  on  t^e  subject  of  the  new  Oabi- 
net  The  Treasury  Department  has  been  offered  to  Mr.  Craw- 
ford in  the  most  flattering  terms,  which  he  has,  however,  declined. 
It  is  confidently  asserted  that  it  has  been  or  will  be  offered  to 
your  father.  Whether  he  will  be  disposed  to  accept  you  know 
best.  There  is  evidently  a  strong  wish  to  conciliate  the  friends 
of  Mr.  CSrawford  to  the  new  Administration.  .  .  • 

ALBERT  QALLATIN  TO  JAMES  OALLATIN. 

Kxw  Okkbta,  Pjennstliulkia,  19th  February,  1825. 

My  dear  Jambs, — ^Young  Ebert  has  brought  me  this  even- 
ing your  letter  of  the  16th.  I  have  heard  nothing  on  the  sulgect 
dth^  from  Mr.  Adams  or  from  any  other  person.  The  Wash- 
ington mail  for  this  place,  which  may  have  arrived  to-day  at 
Union,  will  not  reach  New  Greneva  before  Thursday. 

I  am  sorry  to  find  that  you  feel  so  much  for  me  on  account  of 
the  late  political  disappointments.  There  is  much  consolation  in 
&e  reflection  that^  having  served  the  country  with  entire  devo- 
tion, perfect  fidelity,  and  to  the  best  of  my  abilities,  the  loss  of 
my  popularity  is  not  owing  to  any  imprc^xr  conduct  on  my  part 
We  must  cheerfully  submit  to  what  we  cannot  prevent,  enjoy 
with  thanks  the  blessings  within  our  readi,  and  not  make  our- 
selves unhappy  by  unavailing  r^rets.  This  I  mean  as  advice 
to  you ;  for  I  really  do  not  want  it  for  myself. 

As  to  my  accepting  the  Treasury  Department,  it  is  out  of 
question.  I  refused  it  in  1816,  when  oflfered  by  Mr.  Madison. 
To  fill  tiiat  office  in  the  manner  I  did,  and  as  it  ought  to  be  filled, 
is  a  most  laborious  task  and  labor  of  the  most  tedious  kind.  To 
fit  myadf  for  it,  to  be  able  to  understand  thoroughly,  to  embrace 
and  to  control  all  its  detuls,  took  from  me,  during  the  two  first 
years  I  held  it,  every  hour  of  the  day  and  many  of  the  night, 
and  had  nearly  brought  a  pulmonary  oompliunt  I  filled  the 
office  twelve  years,  and  was  fairly  worn  out  Having  lost  sight 
of  the  cTetuls  during  the  last  twelve  years  would  require  a 
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new  effort,  which^  at  this  time,  it  would  be  cmjiist  and  cniel  to 
require  of  me. 

But  even  with  respect  to  the  Department  of  State,  for  whidi 
I  am  better  calculated  than  anj  other,  and  as  fit  as  any  other 
person,  it  appears  to  me,  considering  the  situaticm  in  which  I 
have  been  placed^  that  uuleas  Mr.  Crawford  had  remained  in 
the  Administration,  it  would  not  be  proper  for  me  to  become  a 
member  of  it  This  is  much  strengthened  by  the  surmises  to 
which  Mr.  Clay's  conduct  has  given  birth^  and  by  the  circum* 
stance  of  his  accepting  one  of  the  Dqnrtments.  I  must  and 
will  at  all  events  remain  above  the  readi  of  suspicion. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  speaking  or  wishing  to  act 
in  opposition  to  Mr.  Adams  or  to  his  Admmistration.  I  wish, 
on  the  ecmtzaiy,  that  it  may  ledoond  to  his  honor  and  be  bene- 
ficial to  his  country.  I  had  always  stated  to  Mr.  Crawford  him- 
self and  to  our  friends  that^  next  to  him^  Mr.  Adams  was  my 
choice  among  the  other  candidates.  To  receive  our  support  he 
has  only  to  act  in  conformity  with  our  principles. 

If  you  should  write  to  Stewvt,  enter  mto  no  detail  and  ooly 
say  that  you  are  satisfied,  from  the  general  tenor  of  my  oorm- 
spondenoe,  that  I  had  not  as  late  as  this  day  received  die  oAr 
of  the  Treasury  Department^  and  thal^  if  offend,  I  could  not 
accept  it 

SSUi  Vtbraary. 

I  received  yours  of  19th  inst  The  information  given  yon 
by  A.  Stewart  appears  to  have  been  errooeons,  as  I  have  received 
nothing  from  Mr.  Adams.  I  am  glad  of  it,  as  I  like  better  not 
to  be  appcMuted  than  to  have  to  decline  the  appointmoit  .  •  . 

J.  Q.  ADAMS  TO  JAMn  OALLATIK. 

Deab  SiBy— Conformably  to  yoor  desire,  I  return  berewidi 
your  fathar's  letter,  with  my  thanks  for  tbe  pemsal  of  it  I 
have  always  entertained  a  very  high  opbion  of  your  father^s 
character  and  public  servicea^  and  am  much  gratiiBed  with  the 
sentiments  personal  towards  me  expwed  in  his  letter.  That 
he  will  support  the  Administiation  so  fiv  as  tti  oondoot  shall  be 
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ooDformable  to  the  principles  which  he  approves  is  what  I  should 
have  expected  from  his  sense  of  justice. 

My  personal  feelings  towards  your  father,  particularly  since 
we  were  associated  together  in  the  n^otiations  for  peace  and 
commerce  with  Great  Britain^  have  been  eminently  friendly. 
They  are  so  still;  and  it  would  have  been  gratifying  to  me  to 
have  had  the  benefit  of  his  assistance  in  the  Administration 
about  to  commence.  The  reasons  assigned  in  his  letter  for  his 
declining  the  Treasury  Department  were  chiefly  those  which 
deterred  me  from  offering  him  a  nomination  to  it;  and  those  of 
them  founded  upon  objections  to  oppressively  laborious  duties 
applying  more  forcibly  still  to  the  Department  of  State  than  to 
that  of  the  Treasury  contributed  to  my  conclusion  that  neither 
of  them  would  have  been  acceptable  to  him.  Had  I  been  aware 
that  his  acceptance  of  the  Department  of  State  would  have  been 
conditional  either  upon  Mr.  CSrawford's  remaining  in  the  Ad- 
ministration or  upon  Mr.  Clay's  exclusion  from  it^  or  upon  both, 
it  would  have  been  to  me  an  additional  motive  to  refrain  from 
making  the  offer.  Approving  altogether  of  your  father's  de- 
termination to  remain  above  the  reach  of  suspicion,  I  should 
never  make  him  a  proposal  by  the  acceptance  of  which,  even  in 
his  own  imagination,  a  taint  of  suspicion  could  attach  to  his 
character.  It  is  my  earnest  wish  that  he  may  to  the  end  of  his 
days  remain  above  the  reach  of  suspicion ;  but,  as  that  does  not 
always  depend  upon  ourselves,  if  it  should  prove  otherwise  I 
can  only  hope  that  every  suspidon  which  may  befall  him  should 
be  as  unjust  and  groundless  as  the  surmises  to  which  Mr.  Clay's 
conduct  has  given  birthu 

The  parental  advice  in  your  father's  letter  is  worthy  of  his 
firmness  and  conscious  integrity.  These  are  never-fiuling  sop- 
ports  under  the  loss  of  public  favor.  This,  however,  has  not 
been  sustained  by  him  to  the  extent  which  he  appears  to  appre- 
liend.  The  respect  for  his  character  and  services  continues  un- 
impaired ;  in  my  mind  at  least  it  remains  as  strong  as  <ever, 
unaffected  even  by  the  distrust  which  I  regret  to  see  entertained 
by  him,  of  the  error  of  which  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  live  to 
be  convinced. 

I  am,  with  great  r^ard  and  esteem,  dear  air,  Ac 

S9 
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GALLATIN  T^AjyOLLm, 

Nbw  Gekeya,  Putkbtltavia,  18th  March,  1825. 

Your  good  letter  afforded  me,  my  dear  friend,  great  satisfao- 
tioiii  and  would  have  been  long  ago  answered  had  it  not  been 
for  the  uncertainty  of  mj  niovements  this  spring.  Ton  had 
designated  the  month  of  April  as  the  time  of  your  intended 
visit  here,  and  I  had  made  arrangements  to  be  absent  during 
that  and  the  ensuing  month  on  a  visit  which  I  had  believed 
indispoisable  to  my  lands  in  Ohio  and  on  Kanawha.  It  has  at 
last  been  agreed  that  James  will  go  in  my  place,  so  that  I  will 
be  here  from  this  time  to  the  month  of  October.  I  expect  you, 
therefore,  this  spring,  and  hope  that  nothing  will  intervene  to 
prevent  the  mutual  pleasure  of  this  meeting. 

I  see  by  your  letter  that  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied  either 
wiflS^yourself  or  the  world,  Ai^JbpJhf  firrt^ JL  mt^  say  with 
truth  that  you_lwveJ«  toj:eproaA^  jcrar^^  any 

otho^  person  witUa.my  Jcnowledge.  But  I  believe  emigratioiii 
when  not  compulsory,  to  be  always  an  error,  and  you  are  the 
only  person  that  I  ever  induced  to  take  that  step;  so  that  even 
in  that  respect  the  blame  must  at  least  be  shared  between  us. 
f  As  to  thej^odd,  I  have  been,  like  you,  disappointed  in  the 
estimate  I  had  formed  of  the  virtue  of  mankind  and  of  its 
influence  over  others.  Every  day's  experience  convinces  us 
that  most  unprincipled  men  are  often  most  wioocesfnL  In  this 
country  there  is  much  more  morality  and  less  of  integrity  than 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  This  we  cannot  help;  and  as  to 
myself,  taking  everything  into  oonsidenition,  I  have  had  00 
mudi  greater  share  of  all  that  appears  desirable  than  I  had  aiiy 
right  to  expect,  that  I  have  none  to  oompliun.  Tours  has  been 
a  harder  lot^  yet  I  doubt  whetbar  not  as  happy.  •  •  • 

My  general  health  is  good,  and  I  do  not  look  older  than  I 
am;bat  lam  weak  and  cannot  bear  any  fiUigQe.  This^  indeed, 
is  the  reason  why  my  family  insisted  that  I  dioold  not  take  my 
intended  journey.  •  •  •  My  old  friends  in  this  country  are  almost 
all  dead ;  the  few  survivors  •  •  •  quite  superannuated.  •  •  • 

The  experiment  of  living  at  Friendship  Hill  did  not  succeed. 
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Not  otily  was  New  Geneva  an  unsuitable  plaoe  for  the  advance- 
ment of  children,  but  it  was  beyond  question  intolerably  dull  for 
Mr.  Gallatin  himself.  He  made  the  experiment  during  one  winter, 
and  then  abandoned  it,  as  it  proved,  forever.  The  Grovernor  of 
Pennsylvania  offered  him  in  May,  1825,  the  appointment  of 
Canal  Commissioner,  a  compliment  to  his  well-known  interest  in 
internal  improvements,  which  he  declined.  America  was  now 
convulsed  by  the  visit  of  La  Fayette,  almost  the  first  occasion  on 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States  showed  their  capacity  for 
a  genuine  national  enthusiasm.  In  his  triumphal  progress.  La 
Fayette  passed  through  Western  Pennsylvania  and  was  publicly 
welcomed  by  Mr.  Gallatin  in  an  address  delivered  before  the 
court-house  at  Uniontown,  in  which  he  toudied  with  much  skill 
upon  the  subjects  which  were  then  most  deeply  interesting  the 
libcnilB  of  all  nations, — the  emancipation  of  the  Spanish  colonies 
and  of  Greece.  La  Fayette  was  a  propagandist  of  the  Greek 
cause  in  America,  and  Mr.  Gallatin  luid  always  sympathized 
with  him  on  this  point,  even  to  the  extent  of  meriting  the  thanks 
of  the  Greek  government  while  he  was  minister  in  Paris.  In 
the  address  to  La  Fayette  at  Uniontown  he  spoke  with  extraor- 
dinary eamestnesB  of  the  critical  situation  of  the  Greeks : 

*^  The  cause  is  not  yet  won !  An  almost  miraculous  resistance 
may  yet  perhaps  be  overwhelmed  by  the  tremendous  superiority 
of  numbers.  And  will  the  civilized,  the  Christian  world, — ^for 
those  words  are  synonymous, — will  they  look  with  apathy  on  the 
dreadful  catastrophe  that  would  ensue?  A  catastrophe  which 
they,  which  even  we  alone  could  prevent  with  so  much  facility 
and  almost  without  danger?  I  am  carried  b^ond  what  I  in- 
traded  to  say.  It  is  due  to  your  pre8race,-^o  I  not  know  that 
wherever  man,  straggling  for  liberty,  for  existence,  is  most  in 
danger,  there  is  your  heart?'' 

The  address  to  La  Fayette  was  a  last  revival  of  the  old  flame 
of  eloquence  and  of  republksn  feelii^  which  had  controlled  and  ) 
inspired  the  opposition  to  Washington  and  John  Adams.  It  / 
should  be  read  after  reading  tlie  great  spccdi  on  foreign  inter-  / 
course  delivered  in  1798,  and  taken  in  tliat  connection  it  will  I 
ofler  a  curious  standard  for  comparing  the  movement  of  parties  J 
and  of  men. 
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La  Fayette  was  received  at  Uniontown  on  the  26th  May^  1825, 
and  the  next  day  he  drove  with  Mr.  Gallatin  to  Friendship  Hill, 
where  he  passed  the  night  and  resumed  his  jonmey  on  the  28th. 
His  mind  was  fuU  of  his  triumphal  progress,  and  of  the  fortunes 
of  Greece,  but  he  was  allowed  little  rest  even  in  the  retirement 
of  New  Geneva.  Crowds  of  people  thronged  Mr.  Gallatin's 
house,  and  there  could  be  little  sensible  or  connected  conversation 
in  the  midst  of  such  excitement 

On  the  10th  June,  Mr.  Gallatin  wrote  to  a  friend :  '^  We  are 
here  very  retired,  which  suits  me  and  my  sons,  but  is  not  so 
agreeable  to  the  ladies.  •  •  •  The  uniformity  of  our  life  has  he&k 
enlivened  by  the  visit  of  our  friend  La  Fayette;  but  he  was  in 
great  hurry,  and  the  Nation's  Guest  had  but  little  time  to  give 
to  his  personal  friend^  that,  too,  encumbered  even  in  my  house; 
with  a  prodigious  crowd.'' 

After  a  summer  (m  the  Monongahela,  Mr.  Gallatin  took  his 
family  to  Baltimore  for  the  winter.  Early  in  November  he 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Clay,  then  Secretary  of  State,  offering 
him  the  position  of  representative  of  the  United  States  at  the 
proposed  Congress  of  American  republics  at  Panama.  What 
Mr.  Gallatin  declined  the  post,  on  account  of  the  dimate  and  the 
language,  Mr.  Clay  wrote  again  urging  reconmderation.  He 
said :  *^  I  think  the  mission  the  most  important  ever  sent  from  this 
country,  those  only  excepted  which  rdated  to  ita  independence 
and  the  termination  of  the  late  war.  It  will  have  objects  which 
cannot  fail  to  redound  to  the  lasting  fame  of  our  taegotiators,  if 
they  should  be  accomplished,  as  I  think  there  is  much  reason  to 
believe  they  may  be."  Mr.  Gallatin  thoroughly  sympathuDed  in 
the  poliqr  of  strengthenii^  the  relations  between  the  American 
republics,  but  persisted  in  decUning  the  appointment  The 
opposition  of  his  family  seems  to  have  been  his  principal 
difficulty. 

Towards  the  spring  of  1826,  a  new  demand  was  made  on  his 
services.  President  Adams  had  on  assumii^  office  recalled  Mr. 
Bush  from  England  to  take  chai^  of  the  Treasury  Department^ 
and  had  sent  Mr.  Rufus  King  to  London.  Mr.  King^s  health 
gave  way  immediately  after  his  arrival,  and  he  was  incapacitated 
for  buidness.    The  Administration  at  once  summoned  .Mr.  Ghilla* 
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tin  to  Washington.  The  story  is  told  in  his  own  words^  in  a 
letter  written  on  tiie  12th  ISay,  1826 : 

'^  Tou  will  have  seen  by  the  newspapers  that  I  was  appointed 
minister  to  England.  There  are  important  negotiations  now 
pending  between  that  conntry  and  the  United  States,  and  the 
state  of  Mr.  King's  health  was  such  that  he  had  requested  that, 
for  that  purpose,  an  extraordinary  minister  might  be  united  to 
him.  Under  those  circumstances  I  was  requested  and  agreed  to 
go  as  special  minister.  Before  my  nomination  was  sent  to  the 
Senate,  Mr.  King  resigned  altogether  his  place,  and  his  resigna- 
tion arrived  to  this  country  and  was  accepted.  The  President, 
wishing  to  entrust  me  alone  with  the  n^otiation,  and  unwilling 
to  nominate  at  once  a  special  minister  for  that  purpose  and  an 
ordinary  minister  as  successor  to  Mr.  King,  requested  that  I 
should  go  in  the  latter  character,  but  with  powers  to  n^otiate, 
and  with  the  understanding  that  I  should  be  at  liberty  to  return 
as  soon  as  the  n^otiation  was  terminated,  in  same  manner  as  if 
I  had  been  appointed  on  a  spedal  mission.  With  that  express 
understanding  I  have  accepted.  But  my  nomination  has  been 
made  merely  as  successor  to  Mr.  King,  and  the  circumstances 
above  mentioned  are  not  publicly  known.  I  now  mention  them 
to  you  in  confidence  in  order  to  remove  your;  apprehension  of 
another  long  absence.  This  cannot  last  longer  than  a  twelve- 
month.'' 

The  President  appears  to  have  intended  that  Mr.  Gallatin 
should  have  ample  discretionaiy  power  to  act  according  to  his 
best  judgment  in  the  n^otiation;  but  when  the  instructions 
arrived,  whether  Mr.  Chy  was  not  inclined  to  allow  such  lati- 
tude, or  whether  Mr.  Adams's  ideas  of  discretionary  power 
were  different  from  Mr.  Gallatin's,  the  latter  found  his  position 
not  satisfactory,  and  before  sailing  be  wrote  both  to  the  Pk^- 
dent  and  to  Mr.  day  letters  of  warm  remonstrance,  with  sug- 
gestions of  the  changes  needed  to  allow  of  freer  action  on  his 
part  This  done,  he  took  his  departure  from  New  York,  on  July 
1, 1826,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  arrived  in 
London  on  the  7th  August 

The  negotiation  now  to  take  place  was  probably  the  most 
complicated  and  arduous  ever  trusted  by  the  United  States  gov- 
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cmmcnt  in  the  hands  of  a  single  agent  It  embraced  not  only 
those  commercial  questions  which  had  been  so  often  and  so  froit- 
lessly  discussed^  and  which  involved  the  whole  sjrstem  of  British 
colonial  and  navigation  laws,  but  also  the  troublesome  disputes 
of  boundary  on  our  extreme  north-eastern  and  north-western 
frontier,  in  Maine  and  Oregon;  the  settlement  of  a  long  out- 
standing claim  for  slaves  carried  away  by  British  troops  in  con- 
travention of  the  First  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent;  and  the 
continuance  of  the  commercial  convention  negotiated  by  Mr^ 
Gallatin  in  1816  and  extended  in  1818  for  ten  years  by  him  and 
Mr.  Rush.  AH  the  principal  notes  and  despatches  which  record 
from  day  to  day  the  progress  of  the  various  negotiations  have 
been  published,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  great  collection  of 
American  State  Papers;  to  them,  students  must  refer  for  details, 
which  belong  to  the  r^on  of  history  rather  than  to  biography; 
here  it  is  enough  to  describe  some  of  the  leading  points  of  the 
situation  and  to  give  some  slight  idea  of  the  manner  in  whidi 
Mr.  Gallatin  dealt  with  his  diffictilties. 

Of  these  difficulties  perhaps  the  greatest  was  that  Lord  OeuBtle- 
reagfa  was  no  longer  head  of  the  Foreign  Office.  Lord  Oastle- 
reagfa's  political  sins  may  have  been  many  and  dark,  bat  towarda 
the  United  States  be  was  a  wise  and  fidr  man.  No  one  asked 
or  expected  friendship  from  a  British  minister  of  that  day ;  all 
that  America  wished  was  to  be  treated  by  the  English  govern* 
meat  with  9ome  degree  of  reqiect  Lord  Casdereagh  humored 
this  weakness;  his  mannas  and  his  temper  were  excellent;  his 
oommereial  views  were  much  in  advance  of  his  time;  he  con* 
oeded  with  grace,  and  his  refusals  left  no  sting.  When  in  1822 
he  put  an  end  to  his  own  career,  be  was  succeeded  in  the  Foreign 
Office  by  George  Oanning,  doubtless  a  greater  man,  bat  one 
whose  temper  was  not  gentle  towards  opposition,  and  whose  old 
triumphs  over  embaigo  and  non-interooniae  had  not  left  upon 
hb  imagination  any  profound  respect  for  American  diaraoter. 
Mr.  Oanning  liked  brilliant  and  aggressive  statesmanship.  He 
was  not  indined  to  admit  the  new  doctrines  whidi  had  been  an- 
noanced  by  President  Monroe  in  regard  to  the  future  exdusioQ 
of  Europe  from  America ;  he  felt  that  the  power  of  the  United 
States  was  a  danger  and  a  threat  to  England,  and  he  would  have 
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been  glad  to  strike  oat  some  new  path  whieh  should  relieve 
die  commerce  of  England  from  its  increasing  dependence  on 
America.  Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Grallatin,  the  very  moment 
which  Mr.  Canning  chose  for  experimenting  on  this  subject  was 
the  moment  when  Gallatiu  was  on  his  way  to  England  in  the 
summer  of  1826.  The  object  which  he  selected  for  experiment 
was  the  West  India  trade. 

As  has  been  already  shown^  the  British  government  both  in 
1816  and  in  1818  had  declined  to  accept  the  American  propo- 
sitions on  this  subject  The  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  the  West  Indies  was  therefore  left  to  be  regulated  by  l^is- 
lation  as  suited  the  interests  of  the  parties.  In  proportion  as 
England  opened  her  oolonial  ports  to  American  vesselsy  Congress 
relaxed  the  severity  of  its  navigation  law^  and^  in  spite  of  inces- 
sant diq>ute  about  details,  this  process  went  on  with  iavorable 
results  as  fiist  as  public  opinion  in  England  would  allow.  There 
was  only  one  drawback  to  the  policy.  In  the  multiplication  of 
restrictive  and  retaliatoiy  laws  the  interoourae  became  so  embar- 
rassed that  no  man  could  pretend  to  say  what  was  and  what  was 
not  permitted  or  forbidden* 

In  1825  Parliament  had  undertakoi  a  general  revision  of  the 
colonial  and  navigation  flystem,  and  several  laws  were  adopted 
by  which  considerable  changes  had  been  made  and  liberal  privi- 
leges granted  to  foreign  nations  on  certain  conditions.  So  far  as 
applied  to  the  United  States,  the  condition  was  that  she  should 
place  British  shipping  on  the  footing  of  the  most  fiivored  nation. 

The  laws  were  intricate  and  impossible  to  understand  without 
authoritative  explanation,  Mr.  Clay  and  the  committees  of  Con- 
gress con8ida:ed  the  subject  with  care.  The  result  was  a  decision 
to  attempt  ixithing  by  way  of  legislation,  but  to  give  Mr.  Galla- 
tin authority  to  make  sucji  conoessioDS  as  would  probably  secure 
a  satisfactoiy  arrangement  by  treaty.  With  these  powens  in  his 
hand,  not  doubting  that  at  length  this  annoying  contest  would 
be  closed,  Mr.  Gallatin  landed  in  England,  and  was  met  by  the 
Announcement  that  the  British  government,  in  consequence  of  the 
£ulure  of  Congress  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment of  July  6, 1825,  had  withdrawn  the  privil^es  conferred 
by  that  act;  had  prohibited,  by  order  in  council,  all  intercourse 
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in  American  vessels  between  the  British  West  Indies  and  the 
United  States ;  and  refused  even  to  discuss  the  subject  further. 

In  a  small  way  this  proceeding  was  onlj  a  repetition  of  Mr. 
Canning's  abrupt  rupture  of  n^otiation  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Monroe's  unratified  treaty  twenty  years  before.  Orders  in  coun- 
cil had  a  peculiarly  irritating  meaning  to  American  ears,  and 
any  n^odator  would  have  had  some  excuse  for  losing  his  temper 
in  such  a  case,  but  it  must  be  agreed  that  on  this  occasion  the 
American  government  in  all  its  branches  appeared  with  dignity 
and  composure.  Mr.  Gallatm's  notes  were  excellent  in  tone, 
forbearing  in  temper,  and  conclusive  in  aigument;  Mr.  Clay 
was  not  less  quiet  and  temperate.  Between  the  two  Mr.  Canning 
did  not  appear  equally  well.  He  resorted  to  what  was  little 
better  than  bairnsplitting  on  the  mwining  of  the  words  ^right^ 
and  ^  daim''  as  applied  to  the  American  trade  with  die  colonies. 
^  When  it  is  contended/'  said  he  in  a  note  of  November  13, 
1826,  "^  that  the  '  righf  by  which  Great  Britain  prohibits  foreign 
nations  from  trading  with  her  colonies  is  the  same  'right  with 
that  by  which  she  might  (if  she  thought  fit)  prohibit  them  from 
trading  with  herself,  this  aigoment  (which  is  employed  by  the 
United  States  alone)  implies  that  the  special  prohibitian  is  a 
grievance  to  the  United  States,  if  not  of  the  same  amount,  of 
the  same  kindf  as  the  general  prohibition  would  be.  This  is  a 
doctrine  which  Great  Britain  explicitly  denies.'' 

In  short,  Mr.  Canning  was  detennined  upon  making  one 
more  effort  to  save  the  colonial  system,  and  he  preferred  to  do 
it  in  a  way  that  would  be  remembered.  Possibly  his  pdiqr 
was  sound ;  at  all  events  he  obtained  by  its  means  for  England  a 
very  dq;nMling  apology  from  the  next  American  Administnitioiiy 
although  the  number  of  his  diplomatic  triumphs  over  America 
was  by  that  time  no  longer  a  matter  of  concern  to  him,  and  he  and 
his  ambition  were  then  things  of  the  past  His  motives,  in  this 
instance,  were  not  quite  dear ;  what  he  avowed  was  the  determi- 
nati<Hi  to  ascertain  by  experiment  whether  the  West  Indies  could 
be  made  indq>endcnt  of  the  United  States  by  opening  the  colo- 
nial trade  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world  and  prohibiting  it  to  the 
United  States  alone.  In  the  face  of  this  attempt  the  American 
government  had  only  onecourK  to  pursue:  it  must  acquiesce  and 
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resume  its  retaliatory  prohibition.  This  w-as  accordingly  done, 
without  irritating  language,  and  in  excellent  temper  and  taste. 
In  regard  to  this  branch  of  his  n^otiation,  Mr.  Gallatin's  task 
therefore  became  simple;  he  had  merely  to  obtain  from  the 
British  government  a  distinct  avowal  of  its  determination  to 
maintain  this  new  policy  against  a  direct  offer  of  n^otiation. 
He  reserved  this  step  until  the  very  close  of  his  mission,  and 
his  last  words  to  Earl  Dudley  on  the  subject  are  worth  quoting : 

^^  The  right  of  Great  Britain  to  r^ulate  the  intercourse  with 
her  colonies  is  not  questioned,  and  it  is  not  usual  for  nations  to 
make  any  great  sacrificer  for  the  sake  of  asserting  abstract  prin- 
ciples which  are  not  contested.  She  is  undoubtedly  the  only 
proper  judge  of  what  should  be  her  commerdal  policy.  The 
undersigned  has  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  discover 
what  actual  advantages  she  derives  from  the  measures  in  which 
she  perseva^  in  regard  to  the  colonial  intercourse.  He  lias  ap- 
prehended that  considerations  foreign  to  the  question  might  con- 
tinue to  expose  obstacles  to  a  proper  understanding.  Nothing 
has  been  omitted  to  remove  those  which  might  have  arisen  from 
misconceptions  of  the  views  and  proceedings  of  the  American 
government  It  is  gratifying  to  have  received  assurances  that 
the  decision  of  Great  Britain  was  not  influenced  by  any  un- 
friendly feelings  towards  the  United  States.  Their  sentiments 
for  Great  Britain  are  those  of  amity  and  good-will ;  and  their 
government  is  animated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  improve  and 
strengthen  the  friendly  relations  of  the  two  countries.'' 

This  sudden  and  unexpected  blow,  which  instantly  put  an  end 
to  the  most  hopeful  branch  <^  Mr.  Gallatin's  intended  negotia- 
tion, had  a  very  mischievous  effect  upon  the  n^otiation  as  a 
whole ;  practically  and  for  the  moment  it  annulled  all  his  in- 
structions. He  had  to  act  for  himsdf,  and  he  was  mudi  per- 
plexed to  form  any  theory  of  British  motives  whidi  would  serve 
to  guide  his  course.  He  attempted  to  look  at  the  matter  from 
the  British  point  of  view,  and  wrote  his  first  impressions  to  Mr. 
Clay  on  the  22d  September,  1826 : 

''  On  three  points  we  were  perhaps  vulnerable.  1.  Tlie  delay 
in  renewing  the  n^otiation.  2.  The  omission  of  having  revoked 
the  restriction  on  the  indirect  intercourse  when  that  of  Great 
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Britain  had  ceased.  3.  Too  \(mg  an  adherence  to  the  opposition 
to  her  right  of  laying  protecting  duties.  This  might  have  been 
given  up  as  socm  as  the  Act  of  1825  had  passed.  These  are  the 
causes  assigned  for  the  late  measures  adopted  towards  the  United 
States  on  that  subject^  and  they  have  undoubtedly  had  a  decisive 
effect  as  fiur  as  relates  to  the  order  in  council,  assisted  as  thqr 
were  by  the  belief  that  our  object  was  to  compel  this  country  to 
regahte  the  trade  upon  our  own  torms.  But  even  this  will  not 
account  for  the  refusal  to  n^otiate  and  the  apparent  determina- 
tion to  exdude  us  altogether  hereafter  from  a  partidpation  in  the 
trade  of  the  colonies.  There  is  certainly  an  alteration  in  the 
disposition  of  this  government  since  the  year  1818,  when  I  was 
last  here.  Lord  Osstlereagfa  and  Mr.  Bobinaon  had  it  more  at 
heart  to  dierish  fn^Dy  relations  than  Mr.  Panning  and  Mr. 
HuskisBon.  The  di£ference  may,  however,  be  in  the  times  rather 
than  in  the  men.  Treated  in  general  with  considerable  arrogance 
till  the  last  war,  with  great  attoitimi,  if  not  respect,  during  the 
years  that  followed  it,  the  United  States  are  now  an  olgect  of 
jealousy ;  and  a  policy  founded  on  that  feeling  has  been  avowed.'' ^ 
The  first  part  of  the  above  paragre^,  down  to  the  words 
*^  upon  our  own  terms,''  was  afterwards  parai^inised  by  Mr.  Van 
Buren  as  the  ground  of  hk  celebrated  deprecation  to  Great 
Britain,  when  giving  his  instructions^  as  Secretary  of  State,  to 
Mr.  McLan^  as  Minister  to  England*  This  fact  was  discovered 
by  Mr.  Benton,  who  has,  in  his  "^ Thirty  Teals'  View,"'  printed 
that  porti<Hi  <^  the  above  despatdi  of  22d  S^tember,  1826,  at 
the  same  time  judiciously  omitting  the  remainder,  as  had  been 
done  by  Mr.  Van  Buren  himsdf.  This  is  not  the  place  for 
making  any  comment  either  upon  Mr.  Van  Buren'a  statesman- 
ship or  Mr.  Benton's  merits  as  a  historian;  but  it  is  proper  to 
point  out  that  nothing  in  Mr.  Gallatin's  deqiatch  could  honestly 
be  made  to  support  the  credit  of  either  the  one  or  the  other.* 

>  8m  Writlagt,  vot  il.  p.  tS4.  'YoL  I.  p.  216. 

•  TIm  obJacUonabU  paitsfat  in  Mr.  Yaa  Borea't  Inttrootkmt  to  Xr. 
XeLsD*  wmrt  the  fotlowliig : 

*•  la  r«Tl«wlBf  Ui«  •ventt  wbleh  have  prteeded  and  mora  or  lest  con* 
iributad  to  a  reMlt  to  macb  to  bo  rogrottod,  Ibero  will  be  found  ibroe 
grounds  upon  wblch  wo  aro  most  aitaikble.    Ift  In  our  too  long  and  too 
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But  Mr.  Gallatin's  remarks  of  September  22  were  written 
before  receiving  the  explanations  of  his  own  government,  and 
thej  did  not  express  a  matured  opinion.    He  was  greatly  per- 

tenaciously  resisting  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  impose  protecting  duties 
in  her  colonies.  2d.  In  not  relieying  her  vessels  from  the  restriction  of  re- 
turning direct  from  the  United  States,  after  permission  had  been  given  by 
Great  Britain  to  our  vessels  to  clear  out  from  the  colonies  to  any  other  than 
a  British  port ;  and,  8d.  In  omitting  to  accept  the  terms  offered  by  the  Act 
of  Parliament  of  July,  1825,  after  the  subject  had  been  brought  before  Con- 
gress and  deliberately  acted  upon  by  our  government.  It  is,  without  doubt, 
to  the  combined  operation  of  these  (three)  causes  that  we  are  to  attribute 
the  British  interdict;  you  will  therefore  see  the  propriety  of  possessing 
yourself  ftilly  of  all  the  explanatory  and  mitigating  circumstances  connected 
with  them,  that  you  may  be  able  to  obviate,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  un- 
favorable impression  which  they  have  produced. 

**  The  opportunities  which  you  have  derived  from  a  participation  in  our 
public  counsels,  as  woll  as  other  sources  of  information,  will  enable  yon  to 
speak  with  confidence  (as  far  as  yon  may  deem  it  proper  and  useftil  so  to  do) 
of  the  respective  parts  taken  by  tboee  to  whom  the  administration  of  this 
government  i%  now  committed,  in  relation  to  the  course  heretofore  purtoed 
upon  the  subject  of  the  colonial  trade.  Their  views  upon  that  point  have 
been  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  counsels  by 
which  your  conduct  is  now  directed  are  the  result  of  the  Judgment  expressed 
by  the  only  earthly  tribunal  to  which  the  late  Administration  was  amenable 
for  its  acts.  It  should  be  sufficient  that  the  claims  set  up  by  them,  and 
which  caused  the  interruption  of  the  trade  in  question,  have  been  explicitly 
abandoned  by  thoee  who  first  asserted  them,  and  are  not  revived  by  their 
successors.  If  Great  Britain  deems  It  adverse  to  her  Interests  to  allow  ns 
to  participate  in  the  trade  with  her  colonies,  and  finds  nothing  in  the  exten- 
sion of  it  to  others  to  Induce  her  to  apply  the  same  role  to  us,  she  will,  we 
hope,  be  sensible  of  the  propriety  of  placing  her  refbsal  on  those  groaads. 
To  set  up  the  acts  of  the  late  Administration  as  the  cause  of  forfeiture  of 
privileges  which  would  otherwise  be  extended  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  would,  under  existing  drcumstante,  be  unjust  In  itself,  and  oonld 
not  fail  to  excite  their  deepest  sensibility.  The  tone  of  feeling  which  a 
course  $o  unwise  and  untenable  is  calculated  to  produce  would  doubtless  be 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  consciousness  that  Great  Britain  has,  by  order  In 
council,  opened  her  colonial  ports  to  Russia  and  France,  notwithstanding  a 
similar  omission  on  their  part  to  accept  the  terms  offered  by  the  Aet  of 
July,  11*26.  You  cannot  press  this  view  of  the  subject  too  earnestly  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  British  ministry.  It  has  bearings  and  n*latlons 
that  reach  beyond  the  immediate  question  under  discussion. 

*<  I  will  add  nothing  as  to  the  impropriety  of  suffering  any  feelings  that 
find  their  origin  In  the  past  pretensions  of  this  government  to  have  an 
adverse  infiuenoe  upon  the  present  conduct  of  Great  Britain." 
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plexed  to  nnderstand  the  real  motives  of  Mr.  Canning.  On 
the  18th  October,  not  one  month  afler  this  despatch  to  Mr.  day, 
he  wrote  a  private  letter  to  the  President,  giving  some  interest- 
ing information  he  had  obtained  on  a  short  visit  to  Paris.^  In 
this  letter  he  mentioned  having  received  information  from  a 
respectable  quarter  that  ^a  few  days  before  the  publication  of 
the  order  in  council  of  July  last^  one  of  the  King's  ministers 
had  complained  to  a  confidential  friend  of  the  general  tone  of 
the  American  diplomacy  towards  England,  still  more  as  respected 
manner  than  matter,  and  added  that  it  was  time  to  show  that 
this  was  felt  and  resented.'^  Puzzled  to  know  what  could  have 
caused  such  displeasure,  Mr.  Gallatin  adds  that  he  had  looked 
through  all  the  published  oorreqKmdence  and  could  find  nothing 
with  which  the  British  government  could  have  taken  ofienoe, 
unless  it  were  Mr.  Adams's  instrocdons  to  Mr.  Bush,  with  which 
that  government  had  no  concern.  Even  in  this  supposition,  how- 
ever, it  soon  appeared  that  he  was  mistakai ;  for  on  the  27th 
Novmnber  he  wrote  to  Mr.  day  that  he  had  furdier  ascertained 
the  name  of  the  ''EIng'a  minister''  before  mentioned.  It  was 
no  less  a  person  than  Mr.  Canning  himsdf ;  he  had  said  that 
the  language  used  by  America  was  almost  tantamount  to  a 
declaration  of  war;  he  bad  used  the  aame  ki^uage  to  Mr. 
Gallatin,  and  his  grievance  was  not  at  all  against  the  President 
or  his  officers,  but  agiunst  a  certain  Mr.  Baylies^  a  member  of 
Coogreas  from  Massadiuaetti^  who^  as  dudrman  of  a  committee, 
had  made  a  belligerent  report  to  the  House,  wfaidi  had  never 
even  been  taken  into  consideration.  ''It  is  most  undoubtedly 
that  report  whidi  has  given  great  ofienoe,  and  I  am  apt  to  think 
that,  though  not  the  remote  tMr  only,  it  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  order  in  eonndL" 

Feeling  his  way  in  this  tentative  manner,  always  the  most 
difficult  task  of  a  new  minister  in  critical  times,  Mr.  Gallatin 
approadied  the  other  subjects  of  negotiation.  At  the  dose  of 
the  year  he  wrote  to  the  President,  sketdiing  the  stale  of  eaeh 
disputed  pdnt  and  earnestly  pressing  for  instmctioDS.  This 
letter  doses  with  the  following  unusually  severe  remarks : 
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^^  Although  all  mj  faculties  are  exerted^  and  it  is  far  from 
being  the  first  time,  in  trying  to  accommodate  differences  and  to 
remove  causes  of  rupture,  it  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  see  and 
feel  the  temper  that  prevails  here  towards  us.  It  is  peroq>tible 
in  every  quarter  and  on  every  occasion,  quite  changed  from  what 
it  was  in  1815-1821 ;  nearly  as  bad  as  before  the  last  war,  only 
tiiej  hate  more  and  despise  less,  though  they  still  affect  to  con- 
ceal hatred  under  the  appearance  of  contempt  I  would  not 
say  this  to  any  but  to  you  and  your  confidential  advisers,  and  I 
say  it  not  in  order  to  excite  corresponding  feelings,  but  because 
I  think  that  we  must  look  forward  and  make  those  gradual 
preparations  which  will  make  us  ready  for  any  emergency,  and 
which  may  be  sufficient  to  preserve  us  from  the  apprehended 
danger.  •  •  •  I  must  say,  after  my  remarks  on  the  temper  here, 
that  I  have  been  personally  treated  with  great,  by  Mr.  Canning 
with  marked,  civility."  • 

Thus  difficulties  thickened  round  him  as  he  advanced*  The 
West  India  negotiation  could  not  take  place;  there  was  no  hope 
for  the  navigation  of  the  St  Lawrence;  there  was  no  diance  of 
fixing  a  definitive  boundary  in  Oregon ;  even  to  make  the  pre- 
liminary arrangements  for  compromising  the  dispute  about  the 
Maine  boundaiy  would  be  laborious  and  arduous ;  the  only  pcnnt 
settled  was  that  of  payment  in  a  gross  sum  for  captured  slaves. 

ALBERT  GALLATIN  TO  JAMBS  GALLATIN. 

LoiTDOV,  18th  Janoarj,  1827. 
•  •  •  We  continue  all  well,  and  I  anttcipate  nothing  that  can 
prevent  our  taking  our  departure  about  the  middle  of  June. 
All  that  I  can  possibly  do  here  must  be  terminated  by  that  time, 
provided  tlie  instructions  I  have  asked  on  some  pdnts  be  such 
as  not  to  render  another  reference  to  Washington  neoesaary.  I 
have  written  to  the  Department  of  State  accordingly,  and  asked 
for  leave  to  return  by  that  time,  to  which  I  presume  no  objectioa 
will  be  made^  as  it  was  explicitly  understood  that  I  should  re- 
main no  longer  than  tlie  pending  negotiations  required,  ami  Mr. 
Adams's  conjecture  that  thqr  would  occupy  about  twelve  months 
is  confirmed.    I  have  written  to  him  tt  private  letter  by  the  last 
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ftKcket,  most  earnestlj  entreatiiig  him  both  to  direct  the  neoesBaiy 
instnictioiiB  to  be  sent  and  to  grant  me  leave  to  retorn.  As  joa 
know  him,  and  he  has  always  shown  kindness  to  70a,  I  wish 
yon  wookl  join  your  solicitations  to  mine,  either  in  writing  or 
by  waiting  in  person  <m  him.  There  are  many  things  whidi 
yon  may  say  or  explain  showing  the  importance  of  my  retorn 
to  my  fiunUy.  As  to  myself,  whether  it  is  the  resolt  of  age 
(yon  know  that  in  a  fortnight  I  wiU  enter  my  sizty-fieventh 
year)  or  increased  anxieiy  about  you  and  your  Ixodier,  my  mind 
is  enervated,  and  I  fed  that  a  l<Higer  absnice  would  have  a  most 
serious  effisct  upom  me.  As  it  19,  though  my  health  is  tokrable, 
I  hardly  dare  to  1k^  that  I  will  see  you  i^ain.  Nor  will  my 
return  be  any  public  loss.  The  United  States  want  here  a  man 
of  considerable  talent^  but  he  must  be  younger  than  I  am  and 
capable  of  going  through  great  labor  with  more  £Mality  than  I 
now  possess.  This  is  at  all  times  the  «io6t  laborious  foreign 
missiiKi.  It  is  at  this  tim^  owing  to  the  negotiatkins^  one  of 
the  most  laborious  public  oCBces.  I  cannot  work  neitfaer  as  long 
nor  do  as  much  wtMrk  in  the  same  time  as  formerly.  To  think 
and  to  write,  to  see  the  true  state  of  the  questioo,  and  to  state  i^ 
not  with  eloquence^  but  with  perqnouitjr,  all  that  formariy  was 
done  instantaneously  and  with  ease  is  now  attended  with  labor^ 
requires  time,  and  is  not  performed  to  my  satisfaction.  Ibdieve 
that  Mr.  Lawrence  will  prove  a  useful  public  servant  Yet  I 
have  missed  and  do  miss  your  assistance  every  day.  I  did  not 
like  Frendi  diplomacy ;  I  cannot  say  that  I  admire  that  of  this 
countiy.  Some  of  the  French  statesmen  orrasionally  say  what 
is  not  true  (cordon  sanitaire);  here  thqrcoDoeal  the  truth.  The 
temper  also  towards  us  is  bad.  After  all,  though  it  is  necessary 
to  aigue  wdl,  you  may  aigue  forever  in  vain;  strength  and  the 
ofHuion  of  your  strength  are  the  only  efficient  weapons.  We 
must  either  shut  ourselveB  in  our  shell,  as  was  attempted  during 
the  Jefferson  policy,  and  I  might  say  min^  or  we  must  support 
our  rights  and  pretennons  by  assuming  at  home  a  difoent  atti- 
tude. I  think  that  we  are  now  sufficiently  numerous  and  ridi 
for  that  purpose,  and  that  witfi  ikill  our  resources  would  be 
found  adequate.  But  that  is  a  sulject  requuring  more  discussion 
than  can  be  encompassed  in  a  letter.    I  fear  that  you  will  find 
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this  ^vritten  in  a  too  desponding  mood ;  and  I  do  not  wish  70a 
to  despond  as  relates  to.  yourself.  .  .  .  What  you  may,  or  rather 
ought  to,  do  about  our  lands,  it  belongs  to  you  to  decide*  They 
are  yours  and  Albert's,  and  you  must  consider  them  as  such, 
keep  or  sacrifice,  since  there  is  no  chance  of  a  favorable  sale  at 
present^  as  you  shall  think  best.  It  is  a  troublesome  and  unpro- 
ductive property,  which  has  plagued  me  all  my  life.  I  could  not 
have  vested  my  patrimony  in  a  more  unprofitable  manner.  •  •  • 


ALBERT  GALLATIN  TO  JAMBS  GALLATIN. 

London,  29th  Janoary,  1827. 
...  I  do  not  understand  [in  your  letter]  what  relates  to  Mr. 
Clay's  letter  and  mine  on  colonial  intercourse,  and  why  they 
should  be  brought  in  competition.  They  were  MTittcn  for  dif- 
ferent purposes,  mine  in  defence  of  the  general  ground  taken  by 
America  and  of  her  claims  on  that  subject,  addressed,  too,  to  Mr. 
Oanning,  and  on  that  account  more  guarded  and  cautious;  that 
of  Mr.  Clay  principally  in  defence  of  the  conduct  of  the  Admin- 
istration on  the  subject  since  he  came  in  office,  and  written 
without  apprehension  that  it  might  be  answered.  I  was  but 
indifierently  satisfied  with  my  own  or  with  the  cause  I  had 
to  contend  for;  and  that  of  Mr.  Clay,  though  too  long  and  too 
hastily  written,  was  better  than  I  had  expected.  He  lias  great 
talent,  and  has  vastly  improved  since  1814.  His  fault  is  that  he 
is  devoured  with  ambition,  and  in  all  his  acts  never  can  detach 
himself  and  their  efiect  on  his  popularity  from  the  subject  on 
which  he  is  called  to  act  But  whilst  serving  in  his  Department 
it  is  unpleasant  to  be  placed  in  opposition  to  him. 

J.  Q.  ADAMS  TO  GALLATIN.> 

WAtHuroTOV,  2OU1  March,  1827. 
Deab  Sib, — ^I  have  received  from  you  several  very  kind  and 
friendly  letters^  for  which  the  unremitted  pressure  of  public 
business  during  the  session  of  Congress  has  not  permitted  me  to 
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make  the  due  retam  of  admowledgment  The  mardi  of  time, 
which  stays  not  for  the  conveDienoe  or  the  hamcMS  of  men,  has 
closed  the  exttftence  of  that  body  for  the  present,  and  they  have 
left  our  relatHHis  with  Great  Britain  precisely  where  they  were. 

The  sadden  and  onexpected  determination  of  the  Britiflh 
government  to  break  off  all  negotiation  ccHioeming  the  ad<mial 
trade,  and  the  contonporaneoas  measnre  of  interdicting  the  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States  from  all  their  ports  in  the  West  Indies, 
as  well  as  many  others,  has  taken  ns  so  mnch  by  sorprise  that  a 
single  short  session  of  Congress  has  not  been  sofficient  to  mature 
the  flystem  by  which  we  may  most  eflectively  mert  this  new 
position  assumed  by  the  cdonial  monopoly  of  Great  Britain. . . . 

From  the  state  of  your  negotiation  upon  the  other  subjects  of 
interest  in  discussion  between  the  two  governments,  as  exhilMted 
in  your  latest  despatdies  and  lettm,  there  is  little  enoouragemait 
to  expect  a  satisfactory  result  regarding  them.  Tliere  are  diflB- 
culties  in  the  questions  themselves,— difficulties  still  more  serious 
in  the  exorbitant  pretensions  of  Great  Britun  up(m  every  pointy 
—difficulties,  to  all  appearances,  insuperable  in  the  temper  wbkh 
Great  Britain  now  brings  into  the  management  of  the  contro- 
versy. For  the  causes  of  this  present  soreness  of  feeling  we  must 
doubtless  look  deeper  than  to  the  report  <^  a  committee  of  our 
House  of  Representatives  or  to  the  assntion  by  the  late  President 
that  the  American  continents  were  no  more  sulgect  to  future 
colonization  from  Eurcqie.  As  the  assertion  of  this  principle  is 
an  attitude  which  the  American  hemisphere  must  assume,  it  is 
one  which  no  Eurc^wan  has  the  rig^t  to  question ;  and  if  the 
inference  drawn  from  it  of  danger  to  exiathig  colonies  has  any 
foundation,  it  can  only  be  on  the  contingency  of  a  war,  wfaidi 
we  shall  by  all  possible  means  avoid.  As  to  the  report  of  Mr. 
Buylics,  if  Mr.  Canning  has  not  enough  upon  his  hands  to  soothe 
the  feelings  of  foreign  nations  for  what  he  says  in  Pariiament 
himself,  he  would  think  it  passing  strange  to  be  called  to  account 
for  offences  of  that  diaracter  committed  by  Mr.  Brouj^iam  or 
Mr.  Hume.  He  surely  cannot  be  so  ill  informed  of  the  state  of 
things  existing  here  as  not  to  know  that  Mr.  Baylies  is  not  the 
man  by  whom  the  sentiments  or  opinions  of  this  or  of  the  last 
Administration  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  were  or 
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are  wont  to  be  expressed.  The  origin,  rise,  and  progress  of  this 
"Op^n  Territory  Committee,''  of  which  Mr.  Baylies  became 
at  last  the  chairman,  is  perhaps  not  known  even  to  you ;  but  you 
may  remember  it  was  the  engine  by  means  of  which  Mr.  Jona- 
than Russell's  famous  duplicate  letter  was  brought  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  nation,  and  that  incident  will 
give  you  a  clue  to  the  real  purposes  for  which  that  committee  was 
raised  and  to  the  spirit  manifested  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Baylies. 

Upon  the  whole,  if  the  same  inflexible  disposition  which  you 
have  found  prevailing  upon  the  subject  of  the  colonial  trade,  and 
of  which  indications  so  distinct  have  been  given  upon  the  bound- 
ary questions  and  the  navigation  of  the  St  Lawrence,  should 
continue  unabated,  our  last  resource  must  be  to  agree  upon  the 
renewal  for  ten  years  of  the  Convention  of  1818.  This  would 
probably  now  obtain  the  advice  and  consent  of  tlie  Senate  for 
ratification.  On  the  colonial  trade  question  the  opposition  here 
have  taken  the  British  side,  and  their  bill  in  the  Senate  was  con- 
oeasion  unqualified  but  by  m  deceptive  show  of  future  resistance. 
But  you  must  not  conclude  that  the  same  spirit  would  be  ex- 
tended to  anything  in  the  shape  of  concession  which  you  might 
send  to  us  in  a  treaty.  One  inch  of  ground  yielded  on  the  north- 
west coast,— one  step  backward  from  the  claim  to  the  navigation 
of  the  St  Lawrence,— one  hair'a-breadth  of  compromise  upon 
the  article  of  impressment^'  would  be  certain  to  meet  the  repro- 
bation of  the  Senate.  In  this  temper  of  the  parties,  all  we  can 
hope  to  accomplish  will  be  to  adjourn  controversies  which  we 
cannot  adjust,  and  say  to  Britain,  as  the  Abb£  Bemis  said  to 
Cardinal  Fleuri :  Monseignenr,  j'attendrai. 

Your  instructions  will  be  forwarded  in  season  that  you  may 
be  subjected  to  no  delay  in  bringing  the  n^otiatk>n  to  an  issue ; 
but  I  regret  exceedingly  the  loss  to  the  public  of  your  continued 
servkxs.  The  political  and  commercial  qrstem  of  Great  Britain 
is  undergoing  great  chaises.  It  will  certainly  not  stop  at  the 
stage  where  it  now  stands.  The  interdicting  order  in  council  of 
last  July  itself  has  the  air  of  a  start  backwards  by  Mr.  Huskis- 
son  from  his  own  system  to  the  old  navigation  laws.  His  whole 
fystem  is  experimental  against  deep-rooted  prgudice  and  a  de- 
lusion of  past  experience.     I  could  earnestly  have  wished  tliat  it 
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might  have  been  consistent  with  your  views  to  remain  a  year  or 
two  longer  in  England,  and  I  should  have  indulged  a  hope  that 
in  the  course  of  that  time  some  turn  in  the  tide  of  afiairs  might 
have  occurred  which  would  have  enabled  us,  with  your  condlia- 
tory  management  of  debatable  concerns,  to  place  our  relations 
wiUi  Great  Britain  upon  a  more  stable  and  frigidly  foundation. 

As  though  to  annoy  Mr.  Qallatin  with  indefinite  difficulties 
and  delays,  a  prolonged  Oabinet  crisis  now  occurred.  Lord 
Liverpool  died  suddenly  in  February^  1827,  and  the  King  had 
to  decide  whether  his  authority  was  sufficient  to  sustain  Mr. 
Quming  as  Prime  Minister  against  the  personal  isolation  in  which 
the  temper,  rather  than  the  social  position,  of  that  remarkable 
man  placed  him.  On  the  28th  April,  Mr.  Oallatin  wrote  to 
Mr.  Clay:  ''At  the  dinner  of  the  23d,  Mr.  Canning  came  near 
Baron  Humboldt  and  me,  and  told  ns, '  You  see  that  the  opinion 
universally  entertained  abroad,  and  very  generally  indeed  in 
England,  that  this  government  is  an  Aristocracy,  is  not  true. 
JR  19,'  said  he,  emphatically,  'a  ifonoroAy.  The  Whigs  had 
found  it  out  in  1784,  what  they  tried  to  oppose  the  King's  pre- 
rogative of  choosing  his  Prime  Minister.  The  Tories  have  now 
repeated  the  same  experiment,  and  with  no  greater  snceess.'  He 
appears  certainly  very  confident,  and  spedcs  of  any  intended 
opposition  in  Parliament  as  if  he  had  no  fear  of  it''  Then 
Mr.  HuskisBon,  who  was  the  diief  commianoner  on  the  Eiq^liah 
side,  was  forced  to  go  abroad  for  his  health.  Mr.  Grant  took 
Mr.  HuskisBon's  place.  Under  the  steady  influence  of  Mr. 
Gallatin's  conciliatory  coorse  and  <^  his  strong  argoments,  the 
British  Mmistry,  pressed  as  thqr  were  by  abs(ni>ing  contests  at 
home,  t^ided  towards  a  better  disposition,  and,  ahhoogfa  tbqr 
still  adhered  with  determination  to  those  points  upon  wfaidi  they 
had  committed  themselves,  they  proved  more  compliant  upon 
others.  This  tendency  was  rather  hastened  than  retarded  by  the 
death  of  Mr.  Canning  in  August,  and  the  elevation  of  Lord 
Groderich  to  the  post  of  Prime  Minister.  The  tone  of  Mr. 
(Sallatin's  letters  to  Mr.  Clay  became  more  dieerfuL  On  the 
6th  August^  after  much  discussion,  a  treaty  was  signed  which 
continued  the  commercial  convention  of  1816  indefinitely,  leaving 
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either  paHy  at  liberty  to  abrogate  it  at  twelve  months'  notice. 
On  the  same  day  another  convention  was  signed  by  which  the  joint 
use  of  the  disputed  Oregon  territory^  as  defined  in  the  3d  Article 
ef  die  convention  of  1818,  was  also  mdefinitely  continued,  sub- 
ject likewise  to  abrogation  at  twelve  months'  notice.  Finally, 
on  the  29th  September,  a  new  convention  was  signed  providing 
for  the  reference  of  the  disputed  Maine  boundary  to  a  friendly 
Sovereign. 

This  accomplished,  Mr.  Gallatin  hastened  homewards,  and, 
after  a  passage  of  fi%-two  days,  arrived  in  New  York  on  tiie 
SOtii  November. 

J.  Q.  ADAMS  TO  GALLATIN. 

Wabhikotoit,  December  12, 1827. 

Deab  Sib, — ^I  have  received  your  obliging  letter  from  New 
York,  and,  although  it  would  give  me  great  pleasure  to  see  you 
here,  I  know  not  that  any  material  public  interest  will  require 
your  presence.  Your  three  conventions  were  sent  yesterday  to 
the  Senate  for  their  considenition.  In  what  light  they  will  view 
them  I  cannot  yet  foresee.  I  wish  they  may  prove  as  satisfactory 
to  them  as  thqr  are  to  me. 

I  regret  exceedingly  for  the  public  interest  that  you  found 
yourself  under  the  neoemty  of  coming  home.  At  the  time  of 
your  arrival  in  Ei^land,  although  I  do  not  believe  they  had  a 
deliberate  purpoae  of  coming  to  a  rupture  with  us,  they  were 
undoubtedly  in  a  waspish  temper,  and  Mr.  Oanning  had  deter- 
mined to  play  off  upon  us  one  of  his  flourishes  for  efiect  He 
had  been  laying  up  a  stock  of  resentments,  for  which  he  was 
hoping  to  expose  us  to  public  and  open  humiliation.  I  believe 
that  whkik  most  rankled  in  hb  mind  was  the  disappointmoit  of 
the  dave-trade  conventioo,  though  be  said  perhaps  not  a  word  to 
you  about  it. 

But,  whatever  it  was^  your  convention  upon  the  slave  indem- 
nities first  turned  the  tide  of  feeling  and  soothed  irritations  on 
both  sidea.  You  gained  an  ascendem^  over  him  by  suffering 
him  to  fancy  himself  victorious  on  some  points,  by  the  forbear- 
ance to  expose  too  glaringly  his  absurdities,  and  his  position, 
from  the  time  of  Lord  Liverpool's  political  demise,  warned  him. 
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that  he  had  enemies  enough  upon  his  hands  without  seeking  this 
querdle  d^AUemand  with  us. 

Nothing  ean  be  more  preposterous  than  their  obstinacjr  upon 
this  colonial  trade  squabble ;  and  you  liad  not  set  your  foot  on 
board  ship  before  they  b^an  to  grow  sick  of  it  A  hurricane 
had  already  burst  upon  the  island  of  SL  Kitts  and  the  Virgin 
Isles.  They  have  now  by  proclamation  opened  the  Bahama 
Islands,  for  vessels  in  ballast  to  go  and  take  salt  and  fruit,  and 
on  the  31st  of  October  Mr.  Grant  told  Mr.  Lawrence  that  he 
regretted  you  had  not  settled  this  affiiir  as  satisfactorily  as  tlie 
others.  Lord  Dudley  also  admires  the  great  ability  of  your  lad 
note  on  the  subject  These  are  among  the  indications  not  only 
that  their  experiment  of  supplying  their  islands  without  us  is 
fSuling,  but  that  they  b^n  to  feel  it  I  believe  had  you  stayed 
over  the  winter,  they  would  have  come  to  our  terms  upon  this 
affiiir  before  another  summer.  Whether  they  would  promote 
our  own  interest  so  well  as  the  present  condition  of  things, 
remains,  as  it  always  has  been,  a  more  doubtful  point  to  me. 

The  North-Eastem  boundary  question  is  £ar  otherwise  im- 
portant to  us  than  that  of  the  colonial  trade, — eo  important  as 
to  give  me  the  deepest  concern.  I  hope  your  convention  will 
have  the  approbation  of  the  Senate,  and  that  the  sequel  will  be 
satisfactory  to  us.  We  shall  want  the  benefit  of  your  informati<m 
and  of  your  advice. 

Tberb  are  so  many  of  tbes»  breakers  doee  aboard  <^  us  that 
I  have  lost  some  of  my  concern  for  the  distant  danger  of  im- 
pressment Mr.  Cannmg  was  so  fond  of  creating  worlds  that, 
under  his  administration,  the  tarn  of  a  straw  would  have  plunged 
Great  Britain  into  a  war  with  any  nation  up(m  earth.  His 
soccesBorB  will  be  more  prudent,  and  I  hope  more  pacific.  If 
thqr  should  engage  in  a  war  to  whidi  we  shall  be  in  the  first  in- 
stance neutral,  I  doubt  whether  they  will  authorise  their  officers 
to  impress  beyond  their  own  territorial  jurisdicdoo.  I  would 
not  lose  any  opportunity  of  coming  to  an  arrangement  with  them 
to  abolish  this  odious  practice,  but  I  am  weary  of  renewing  with 
them  desperate  discussions  upon  it 

Altogether,  if  your  conventions  are  ratified,  I  shall  indulge  a 
strong  hope  that  our  relations  with  Great  Britain  generally  will 
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become  more  friendly  than  ihey  have  lately  been.  But  I  know 
only  that  I  shall  fed  most  sensibly  the  loss  of  your  presence  at 
London,  and  can  form  no  more  earnest  wish  than  that  your  suc- 
cessor may  acquire  the  same  influence  of  reason  and  good  temper 
which  you  did  exercise^  and  that  it  may  be  applied  with  as  salu- 
tary effect  to  the  future  discussions  between  the  two  governments. 
I  remain,  with  great  respect  and  attachment,  your  friend. 

With  this  letter  of  President  Adams  the  story  of  Mr.  Gal- 
latin's diplomatic  career  may  fitly  dose.  Sudi  evidence  leaves 
nothing  to  be  sud  in  regard  to  his  qualities  as  a  diplomate.  In 
that  career  he  stood  first  among  the  men  of  his  time.  He  never 
again  returned  to  Europe,  and  henceforward  his  public  life  may 
be  considered  as  ended. 

He  had,  however,  still  one  duty  to  perform.  The  President, 
unable  to  persuade  him  to  remain  in  London,  requested  him  to 
prepare  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  government  the  argu- 
ment in  regard  to  the  North-Eastem  boundary,  which  was  to  be 
submitted  to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  as  arbitrator.  This 
excessively  tedious  and  laborious  duty  occupied  all  his  time  for 
the  next  two  years,  and  resulted  in  a  bulky  volume,  whidi  may 
be  found  among  our  public  documents.  While  preparing  it  he 
was  obliged  to  pass  a  porti<Hi  of  his  time  in  Washington,  where 
he  found  politkss  less  and  less  to  his  taste.  The  election  of  1*828 
terminated  the  long  sway  of  the  old  Republican  {mu*^,  and  if 
what  he  saw  about  him  had  not  convinced  Mr.  Gallatin  that  his 
opinions  and  methods  bdonged  to  a  past  era,  instinct  must  have 
taught  him  that  his  career  and  that  of  his  party^  had  best  dose 
together. 

QALLATIH  TO  HIS  WIFE. 

WAtHuroTOV,  ISth  December,  1828. 
...  I  have  used  every  possible  endeavor  to  terminate  our 
business  earlier  than  the  day  on  whidi  it  must  necessarily  be 
conduded;  I  have  attended  to  nothing  else,  and  owe  now  thirty 
and  more  visits,  yet  I  do  not  expect  to  have  done  before  the  1st 
of  January.  I  cannot  rise  early,  die  days  are  short,  the  details 
very  complex,  new  materials  coming  in  to  the  last  moment,  a 
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great  mass  of  papers  to  read,  selections  to  make,  several  trao- 
scribers  and  draughtsmen  to  direct^  and,  independent  of  age,  the 
whole  mach  retarded  by  my  being  obliged  to  abstain  from 
.writing.  Yet,  though  I  have  not  worked  so  hard,  the  use  of  the 
pen  excepted,  since  I  was  in  the  Treasury,  I  continue  to  enjoy 
perfect  health.  •  .  •  Notwithstanding  their  triumphant  majority, 
the  prospect  of  the  conquering  party  is  not  veiy  flattering.  The 
object  which  alone  united  them  is  accomplished,  and  they  dare 
not  now  approach  the  tariff  or  any  other  measure  of  importance 
on  which  th^  would  immediately  divide  and  break  off.  Nor  ia 
there  any  man  around  whom  they  can  rally,  the  pretensions 
being  numerous  and  discordant.  The  state  of  politics  is  better 
in  reference  to  the  external  relations  of  the  country  than  during 
the  existence  of  the  Federal  and  Republican  parties;  but  it  is 
truly  depl<»able  with  Tesped  to  the  internal  concerns  of  the 


GALLATOr  TO  BADOLLR. 

New  Yobk,  March  SA,  1829. 
I  duly  received,  my  dear  friend,  your  letter  of  10th  January 
last^  and  it  would  have  been  immediately  answered  had  not 
an  accident  deprived  me  of  the  use  of  my  right  hand.  Rest 
has  now  partly  resttn^  it;  but  I  am  compelled  to  employ 
generally  an  amanuensis,  and  to  write  myself  only  on  special 


I  hope  that,  with  your  modmUe  wants,  you  find  yourself  now 
oomparatively  at  ease.  After  mudi  anxiety,  I  ind  that  our 
diildren  must  be  left  to  cut  their  own  way  and  to  provide  for 
themselves;  and  I  have  no  other  uneasiness  respecting  them 
than  so  fSfu*  as  concerns  their  health,  that  of  Albert  and  Fiances 
being  extremely  delicate,  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  may  periiaps 
compel  me  to  change  ooce  more  my  place  of  residence  for  one 
more  southerly  and  favorable  to  thdr  lungs.  With  great  indo- 
lenoeand  an  anxious  wish  to  be  rooted  somewhere,  I  was  destined 
to  be  always  on  the  wing.  It  was  an  ill-contrived  plan  to  think 
that  the  banks  of  the  Monongahela,  where  I  was  perfectly  satis- 
fied to  live  and  die  in  retirement,  could  be  borne  by  the  female 
port  of  my  family  or  by  diildren  brought  up  at  Washington 
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and  Paris,  and,  anfortunatelj  for  them,  in  an  artificial  situation 
which  has  prodnoed  expectations  that  can  never  be  realized. 
Albert  was  die  only  one  who  was  happy,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
break  up  a  comfortable  establishment  and  to  attempt  a  new  one 
in  one  of  our  seaports  with  means  inadequate  to  our  support 
Particular  circumstances  have  made  Baltimore,  which  was  my 
choice,  objectionable  in  some  respects ;  and  on  my  return  from 
£ngland,  in  conformity  with  the  natural  wishes  of  my  wife,  whose 
respectable  mother,  aged  eighty-five,  is  still  alive,  I  settled  here. 
What  I  may  now  do  is  quite  uncertain.  To  Washington  I  must 
proceed  in  a  few  days  on  the  business  of  the  Ncnth-East  bound- 
ary, which  is  committed  to  my  care,  and  will  be  detained  there 
till  the  1st  of  July.  I  must  add  that  my  public  engagemepts 
in  relation  to  that  important  question  will  cease  with  the  end  of 
this  year. 

/^  I  am  not  pleased  with  the  present  aspect  of  public  affiurs, 
still  leas  with  that  of  the  public  mind.    Perhaps  old  age  makes 

I  me  querulous.  I  care  little  what  party  and  who  is  in  power; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  now  and  for  the  last  eight  years  people 
and  leaders  have  been  much  lesa  anxioas  about  the  public  service 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  performed  than  by  whom 

^the  country  should  be  governed.  This  feeling  appears  to  me  to 
|be  growing;  and  at  this  moment  every  movement  seems  already 
\to  be  directed  towards  the  next  Preddential  election,  and  that 

(not  on  account  of  any  preference  of  a  system  of  public  measures  | 

(over  another,  but  solely  in  relation  to  persons,  or  at  best  to  sec 

feelings.  Amongst  otbar  symptoms  displeasing  to  me,  I  ^ 
may  count  the  attempt  of  the  West,  and  particularly  of  your 
State,  to  obiim  the  sovereignty  and  exclusive  right  to  the  public 
lands.  I  wish  they  did  of  right  bek>ng  to  the  several  States 
and  not  to  the  United  States.  But  the  daim  is  contrary  to 
positive  compact  and  to  commoii  jostioe,  any  departure  from 
which,  either  in  our  domestic  or  external  policy,  is  the  most 
fatal  injury  that  can  be  inflicted  on  our  political  institutions^  on 
the  reputation  of  the  country,  and  indeed  on  the  preservation  of 
the  Union.  But  we  are  going  off  the  scene;  I  think  that  we 
have  disdiaiged  our  duties  honestly,  and  the  next  generation 
must  provide  for  itself.  •  •  • 
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For  one  moment^  however,  it  seemed  possible  that  Mr.  Gal- 
latin might  again  be  employed  abroad.  The  King  of  the 
Netherlands  could  not  be  expected  to  arbitrate  without  assist- 
ance and  advice,  and  it  was  peculiarly  important  that  Mr.  Gal- 
latin should  be  at  hand  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
conscience  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  tender  on  the  subject 
of  Mr.  Gallatin  since  the  secret  manipulation  of  ihe  Vice-Presi- 
dency in  1824;  and  after  General  Jackson  had  been  chosen 
President  in  November,  1828,  and  events  had  marked  out  Mr. 
Van  Buren  as  highly  influential  with  him,  that  gentleman  seems 
to  have  intimated  that  he  considered  Mr.  Gallatin  to  have  claims 
upon  his  good-will.  Mr.  Gallatin's  eldest  son  was  then  eager  for 
a  diplomatic  position,  and  his  father  authorized  him  to  tell  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  and  later  wrote  himself  to  say,  that  he  would  accept 
the  misuon  to  France,  if  oflered  to  him,  although  he  was  not 
willing  to  return  to  England  or  even  to  be  Secretary  of  State. 
Unfortunately,  Mr.  Van  Burra  soon  found  that  he  had  no 
power  to  dispose  of  his  patronage  as  Secretaiy,  and  in  the  fright- 
ful chaos  which  followed  the  inauguration  of  General  Jackson 
the  old  servants  of  the  government  instantly  saw  that  new  prin- 
ciples and  new  practices  left  no  place  for  them  in  the  national 
service. 

GALLATOr  TO  HIS  WIFl. 

WAsanraroir,  2d  May,  1829. 

•  •  •  I  have  made  more  progress  this  week  than  all  the  time 
since  my  arrival.  I  was  not  very  well,  and  felt  dispirited.  My 
cold  has  now  entirely  left  me,  and  I  can  see  as  through  a  vista 
the  end  of  my  labors.  •  •  •  After  next  week  most  of  the  writing 
wQl  be  over  and  my  hand  may  rest;  but  there  will  be  correcting, 
altering,  collating  maps  and  evidence,  Ac  You  call  me  a  pack- 
horn,  but  I  am  used  to  it^  and  mi^t,  as  relates  to  the  publfe, 
have  taken  for  my  motto,  6ie  vo$  nan  vobU.  .  .  .  I  will  be  more 
than  delighted  to  see  Fhmces,  if  she  can  come.  •  •  .  As  to  beaux, 
I  know  of  none  but  Van  Buren,  and  he  is,  I  thmk,  a  little  crest- 
fallen. •  •  • 

leth  May,  1829. 

•  •  •  I  have  this  day  finished  dictating  to  Albert  our  argu- 
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ment, — ^two  hupdred  pages  of  his  writing.  Mr.  Preble  promises 
to  return  the  whole  to  me  on  Monday  with  his  proposed  emen- 
dations^ which  will  not  be  either  Ipng  or  important;  and  I  hope 
to  have  it  ready  for  the  President's  inspection  by  Taesday. 
.  »  .  In  giving  my  love  to  Maria,  tell  her  that  she  and  Miss 
Harrison  must  be  out  of  tiieir  senses  to  think  that  I  can  have  any 
influence  in  placing  a  clerk  or  do  anything  else  here ;  but  .  .  . 
upon  every  occasion  I  have  freely  expressed  my  entire  disapproba- 
tion of  the  system  of  removal  for  political  opinions,  particularly 
as  applied  to  clerks,  inspectors,  <&c.,  of  which  there  had  been  no 
instance  since  the  commencement  of  this  government  •  •  • 

28d  Mar,  1829. 

•  •  •  Our  aigument  is  in  the  press,  and  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  we  will  have  terminated  all  that  remains  to  be  done 
for  the  present  by  the  Ist  of  next  month.  I  am  well,  though 
weak,  and  you  need  not  fear  for  me  the  effect  of  the  Washington 
climate  either  physically  or  politically.  There  are  some  things 
to  which  I  am  used,  and  which  do  not  afiect  me  mudi  ot  long. 
Was  I  not  postponed  to  make  room  for  Robert  Smith,  even  when 
in  my  prime  and  with  Mr.  Jefierson  and  Mr.  Madison  to  sustain 
me?  And  most  certainly,  idiatever  may  be  the  claims  of  age  and 
services,  I  liad  none  whatever  on  the  present  Administration* 
Age,  also,  so  advanced  as  mine,  is  not  a  recommendation ;  and 
we  must  make  room  f<Mr  younger  men.  .  .  *. 

9 

Wasbutotov,  8th  Koveniber,  1829. 

•  •  •  We  came  here  widurat  accident ...  I  work  as  rnudi 
as,  but  not  more  than,  I  can  well  go  throu^,  but  my  progress  is 
slow;  our  statement  will  be  nearly  as  long  as  one  volume  of 
Frances's  novels,  and  it  is  no  trifling  task  to  execute  a  piece  of 
dose  reasoning  and  condensed  facts  of  that  lei^h,  wbidi  is  ulti- 
mately intended  for  the  public  eye  and  will  be  a  national  and 
perhaps  a  public  European  paper.  I  do  not  mean  to  let  it  go  to 
the  press  till  corrected  and  made  as  faultless  as  I  can,  and  am 
more  afraid  of  a  failure  in  the  style  than  in  the  matter.  .  .  . 
We  dined  yesterday  at  the  President's.  He  is  very  cordial,  and 
did  unbend  himself  oitirely.    I  have  avoided  every  allusion  to 
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mjBel^  his  Oabiiiet^  and  the  removalB.  I  am  tdd,  by  one  who 
OQf^  to  know,  that  the  OaKnet  is  divided,  Tnghrnn,  Bnmchy  and 
Berrien  being  the  moderate  party.  I  snppoae  that  the  division 
at  present  is  only  as  to  removals,  bat  with  an  ejre  to  the  next 
ProBidential  electum ;  and  I  do  not  know  whether  we  most  not 
become  Jacksonites  in  preference  to  intended  snccesBoiB,  Van 
Boren  isgonetoBiohmondtocoort  Yiiginia.  .  .  . 

sack  Nov«Dber,  1829. 
•  •  •  I  (^  a  cold  kst  Tuesday  •  •  •  •  The  weather  was  so  bad 
that  I  thoof^  it  best  to  keep  in  the  house.  •  •  .  I  have  lost 

two  dinners  by  my  confinement,  one  at  Mr. and  the  other  at 

the  President's,  where  Albert  went  This  wasa^>lendidaffiur; 
the  East  room,  whidi,  notwithstanding  the  abase  of  Mr.  Adams, 
was  bat  an  anf amished  bam,  is,  ander  oar  more  BqKiblican  Ad- 
ministratioa,  besides  the  Brassek  carpeting  and  silk  cartains,  ^ko, 
adcNrned  with  four  immense  Frendi  looking-glasses,  the  largest 
Albert  ever  saw,  and,  by  the  by,  not  necessary  in  a  dining- 
room;  three  splendid  English  cqrslal  chanddiea^  Ao.  Fifly 
goests  sitting  at  dinner,  one  hundred  candles  and  lamps,  stiver 
plate  of  every  description,  ^ko,  and  for  a  queen,  Peggy  (XNeal,* 
led  in  by  Mr.  Yaoghan  as  the  head  of  the  Biplomatio  Corpe, 
and  sitting  between  him  and  the  President  All  wbiA  I  men- 
tion that,  having  had  with  me  yoor  share  of  the  vanities  and 
grandears  of  this  world,  you  may  be  qoile  satisfied  that  we  were 
not  indebted  for  them  to  any  particalar« merit  of  ours;  and  that 
the  loss  of  popularity,  which  we  periiaps  regret  too  much  (for  as 
to  the  vanities  I  know  that  you  cars  no  more  about  them  than  I 
do),  is  no  more  an  otgeot  of  astonishment  than  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  acquired.  •  •  • 

>  0si  FMsa'^  lift  sC  Aadrsw  Jsdnoa,  vsL  UL  ^sp.  zviL 
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BOOK  V. 

AGE.    1830-1849. 

Whatever  Mr.  Gallatin  may  have  thoaght  or  said  of  his 
phjrsical  or  intellectual  powers,  he  was  from  1830  to  1840  in 
the  prime  of  life.  Never  had  his  mind  been  more  clear,  his 
judgment  more  keen,  or  his  experience  and  knowledge  so  vala- 
able  as  when  the  United  States  government  dispensed  with  his 
further  services  at  the  dose  of  the  year  1829.  Intellectually,  the 
next  fifteen  years  were  the  most  fruitful  of  his  whole  long  and 
laborious  career.  His  case  was  a  singular  illustration  of  the  intel- 
lectual movement  of  his  time.  Had  he  now  been  entering  instead 
of  quitting  the  world,  he  would  have  found  himself  drawn,  both 
by  temperament,  by  cast  of  mind,  and  by  education,  into  science  or 
business  or  literature;  for  the  United  States  of  1830  nns  no  longer 
the  same  countiy  as  the  United  States  of  1790;  it  had  found  a 
solution  of  its  most  serious  political  problems,  and  its  more  active 
intellectual  life  was  turning  to  the  study  of  social  and  economical 
principles,  to  purely  scientific  methods  and  objects,  to  practical 
commerce  and  tlie  means  of  obtaining  wealth.  Old  though  Mr. 
Gallatin  might  think  himself,  it  was  to  this  new  society  that  he 
and  his  mental  processes  belonged,  and  he  found  it  a  pleasure 
rather  than  a  pain  to  turn  away  from  that  public  life  which  no 
longer  rqiresented  a  smgle  great  political  conception,  and  to 
grapple  with  the  ideas  and  methods  of  the  coming  generation. 
In  fact,  the  politics  of  the  United  States  from  1830  to  1849 
offered  as  melancholy  a  spectacle  as  satirists  ever  held  up  to 
derision.  Of  all  the  parties  that  have  existed  in  the  United 
StateH,  the  famous  Whig  party  was  the  most  feeble  in  ideas  and 
the  most  blundering  in  management ;  the  Jacksonian  Democracy 
was  corrupt  in  its  methods;  and  both,  as  well  as  society  itself, 
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were  deepljr  camkered  with  two  ucspccite  sores :  the  < 
iflcreisc  of  essfl J  ao({tiIred  weslth,  and  the  terribl j  rapid  growth 
of  slavery  and  the  slave  power.  In  sodi  a  q>ectacle  diere 
was  to  Mr.  Gallatin  do  pleasore  and  deep  pain.  He  did  iMOt, 
like  his  oU  ooUeigoe  J.  Q*  Adams^  return  into  poUie  life  to 
cttex  a  violent  protest  against  the  degradatioo  c£  the  time^  and 
he  did  not,  like  Mr.  Adams,  poor  ooi  his  oootempt  and  indigna- 
tion  in  the  bitterest  and  most  savage  comments  oo  men  and 
measores ;  but  he  felt  quite  as  slnx^j,  and  his  thoi^fats  were 
expressed,  whenever  thqr  were  expuMsed  at  all,  in  Iai^;oage  that 
meant  as  mocfa.  Few  Americans  can  now  look  back  upoa  that 
time  and  remember  how  the  whole  conntxy  writfafld  widi  pain 
and  lageondertheladiof  Charles  Dickens's  satire,  widKntfed- 
ii^  that  this  satire  was  in  the  main  desenred.  Indeed,  there  can 
be  no  philosopfajr  of  histocj  diat  would  not  require  some  vast 
derangement  &[  the  national  health  to  account  tor  the  mortal 
ccmvulsion  with  whidi  that  health  was  at  last  in  part  leataed. 

Although  Mr.  Gallatin  was  no  longer  in  oflioe^  he  was  BtSl 
de^ly  interested  in  public  afbirs.  Members  of  the  CUbinet, 
Seftttors,  and  members  of  Ooogress,  inoessuidj  applied  to  him 
for  informatioo  and  advice.  Like  Mr.  JeArsoo  and  Mr.  Maffi- 
son  in  thdr  retirement,  he  was  coosulced  as  an  ocade.  His 
rq>lies  were  oracular  neither  in  brevier  nor  in  doubtfulness  of 
meaning.  He  never  refused  to  asBVt  persi'MM^  thon^^  quite  un* 
known  to  him,  who  asked  for  such  comsd.    For  a  considerable 

♦ImA^  tm  long  m  Unanrial  and  ^fiOPnmM>al  UpAfvMi  ^«i  #Mp>r^l|y 

prominent,  in  thedajrsof  tariffii,  nullification,  national  bank,  and 
sub-treasuiy,  he  was  still  a  pditical  power  and  made  his  influence 
deeplj  felt 

The  first  occMon  for  his  active  interference  in  pditios  under 
the  new  r^;ime  was  somewhat  acridwrtal.  In  the  earlj  part  of 
General  Jadcson's  Administration  the  question  of  renewii^  tfie 
charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  not  jet  a  prom- 
inent party  issue;  that  the  Frendent  would  make  a  bitter  per- 
sonal contest  for  the  destruction  of  the  bank  was  not  smqiccted, 
and  the  tendency  of  public  opinion  scorned  to  favora  renewal  of 
the  diarter.  In  April,  1830,  soon  after  the  argument  on  the 
Nortli-East  boundary  was  disposed  of,  Mr.  Gallatin  received  a 
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letter  from  Robert  Walsh,  Jr.,  editor  of  the  American  Quarterly 
Review  in  Philadelphia,  requesting  an  article  on -currency,  in 
connection  with  Mr.  McDufiBe's  recent  Congressional  report  on 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Gallatin  replied  that  he 
would  be  disposed  to  comply  if  he  thought  he  could  add  any- 
thing to  what  had  been  done  by  others.  He  described  himself 
as  an  '^  ultra-bullionist,"  favoring  the  restriction  of  paper  issues 
to  notes  of  $100,  to  be  issued  only  by  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  bi-metallic  currency  of  gold  and  silver.  This  was 
essentially  the  French  system,  and  Mr.  Gallatin  had,  during  his 
residence  in  France,  become  prepossessed  in  its  favor.  In  reply 
to  his  request  for  statistical  information,  Mr.  Walsh  put  him  in 
communication  with  Nicholas  Biddle,  President  of  the  United 
States  Bank,  and  an  animated  correspondence  was  carried  on  for 
some  months  between  the  two  gentlemen.  Early  in  August, 
Mr.  Gallatin  was  called  upon  for  his  paper,  and  wrote  to  say 
that  he  was  not  ready.  He  excused  his  apparent  sluggishness 
by  describing  his  method  of  work :  '^I  can  lay  no  claim  to  either 
originality  of  thinking  or  felicity  of  expression.  If  I  have  met 
with  any  success  either  in  public  bodies,  as  an  executive  officer, 
or  in  foreign  negotiations,  it  has  been  exclusively  through  a 
patient  and  most  thorough  investigation  of  all  the  attainable 
facts,  and  a  cautious  application  of  these  to  the  questions  under 
discussion.  •  •  .  Long  habit  has  given  me  great  facility  in  col- 
lating, digesting,  and  extracting  complex  documents,  but  I  am 
not  hasty  in  drawing  inferences ;  the  arrangement  of  tlie  facts 
and  arguments  is  always  to  me  a  work  of  considerable  labor; 
and  though  aiming  at  nothing  more  than  perspicuity  and  brevity, 
I  am  a  very  slow  writer/'  This  assertion  must  prolxibly  be 
received  with  some  qualifications;  at  least  it  is  dear  that  mudi 
of  Mr.  Gallatin's  diplomatic  work  must  have  been  done  with 
rapidity  and  ease. 

In  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Biddle  he  gave  the  reasons 
which  had  produced  his  strong  faith  in  a  bi-metallic  currency,  and 
since  these  reasons  are  interesting  as  a  part  of  his  experience,  they 
are  worth  quoting  here :  **  The  most  skilfully  administered  bank 
can  only  be  prepared  to  meet  ordinary  commercial  fluctuations. 
But  when  a  real  and  severe  crisb  occurs,  you  are  perfectly  aware 
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that  mofsl  causes  maj  increase  the  presBore  to  an  extent  wbkh 
will  baffle  eveiy  calcolationy  for  the  very  reason  that  those  caoses 
are  b^ond  the  reach  of  calculation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ex- 
ample of  France  nnder  the  united  pressure  of  a  doable  invasion, 
a  failore  of  crops,  large  indemnities  to  fimgn  coantries,  a  vast 
portion  of  whidi  was  paid  by  the  expmrtatioii  <^  qiecie,  an  un- 
settled government,  and  wfld  eUxk  speculations,  is  decisive  to 
prove  with  what  fiidliiy  a  crias  is  met  with  an  abundant  cir- 
culating metallic  cnrroicy.  We  were,  Mr.  Baring  and  myself, 
spectators  of  the  criris,  of  whidi  I  could  only  see  the  external 
appearances  and  results,  whilst  he  was  bdiind  the  scenes  and 
de^ly  interested  in  the  event  We  conferred  often  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  came  to  the  same  ccmcIasHMis.  He  has  ever  since  been 
an  advocate  in  England  of  the  nmultaneous  use  of  the  two 
metals  tor  the  sole  purpose  of  enlaigii^  the  basis  of  the  metallie 
curroicy.'' 

The  ''Oonmderations  on  the  Currency  and  Banking  System  of 
the  United  States^  ^ipeared  in  December,  1890,  and  was  rqmb- 
lished  In  a  separate  f<Mrm,  with  some  further  duu^es  and  tabular 
statements,  in  1831/  As  a  model  for  deamcss  of  statement  and 
thorough  investigation  it  then  stood  alone  among  American 
works,  and  even  in  Europe  it  might  be  difficult  to  find  anything 
much  superior.  Nearly  half  a  century  has  elapsed  since  this 
essay  was  written ;  finance  has  made  great  progress,  particularly 
in  the  United  States,  where,  under  peculiar  drcumstanoesi  a  suo- 
cessicHi  of  violent  convulsions  ended  in  building  up  a  completely 
new  sjrstem  of  currency  and  banking;  yet  even  to-day  Mr*  Gal- 
latin's essay  is  indispensable  to  the  American  student  of  finance. 
There  is  no  other  work  whidi  wQl  guide  Jiim  so  surely  dirough 
the  intricacies  of  our  early  finisndal  history. 

The  essay  had,  however,  one  eflfect  wfakdi  its  author  did  not 
foresee.  He  wrote  as  an  eocmomist  and  financier,  whereas  the 
bank  charter  was  a  political  question.  As  a  matter  of  finance 
he  argued,  as  every  man  who  was  not  a  politadan  and  who  knew 
anything  of  finance  then  argued,  in  favor  of  the  bank.  That 
he  was  perfectly  right  can  hardly  be  made  a  ttiatter  of  question ; 
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the  value  of  die  bank  as  a  financial  instrument  was  very  great; 
the  consequences  of  destroying  it  were  disastrous  in  the  extreme, 
and  were  acutely  felt  during  at  least  five-and-twenty  years. 
The  popular  fear  of  its  hostility,  to  our  liberties  was  one  of 
those  delusions  which  characterize  ignorant  stages  of  society,  and 
which  would  have  had  no  importance  unless  politicians  had 
found  it  a  convenient  ally.  The  kindred  theory  of  its  unconstitu- 
tionality was  even  dien  untenable,  and  is  now  ridiculous.  The 
people  of  die  United  States  have  learned  since  that  time  many 
lessons  in  r^ard  to  their  Consdtution,  and  they  have  also  learned 
that  they  hold  all  corporations  at  dieir  mercy,  and  that  if  there 
IS  any  danger  to  liberty  it  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  the  liberties 
of  corporations  as  those  of  the  people  which  suffer.  All  this 
was  even  then  plain  enough  to  a  man  like  Mr.  Gallatin,  who  had 
in  fbrty  years  of  experience  studied  these  subjects  from  every 
point  of  view ;  but  there  was  another  question,  the  answer  to 
whidi  was  not  so  dear.  Supposing  the  bank  to  be  destroyed, 
was  it  worth  while  to  attempt  its  reoooyBtmction  ?  Setdng  aside 
the  financial  question,  was  it  not  better  to  accept  the  pecuni- 
ary loss,  even  ind^nitdy,  until  some  new  remedy  should  be 
found,  rather  than  convulse  all  economical  interests  with  this 
perpetually  recurring  political  contest?  Most  men  would  now 
agree  with  Mr.  Gallatin  tiiat,  under  tiioee  circumstances,  it  was 
better  to  abandon  the  struggle  and  to  seek  new  means  for  an- 
swering the  same  ends;  but  this  was  not  the  opinion  of  tiie  Whig 
party. 

Mr.  Gallatin's  pamphlet  was  ditmlated  as  a  campaign  docu- 
ment by  the  bank.  He  became  by  this  means  its  spokesman 
and  one  of  its  most  influential  allies,  subjected  to  suspidon  and 
attadc  on  its  aoooont,  although  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  he  not 
only  reerived  no  compensation  from  the  bank,  but  declined  the 
ordinaiy  pay  of  contributors  to  the  Review.  This  attitude  he 
was  probably  prepared  to  maintain  so  long  as  the  bank  charter 
was  undecided;  but  afler  President  Jackson  had  carried  his 
point  and  the  bank  perished,  after  the  independent  Treasury 
was  organised,  and  the  Whig  party  was  setting  everything  at 
stake  upon  success  in  effecting  a  counter-revolution  and  restmng 
the  bank,  there  was  naturally  some  irritation  against  Mr.  Galla- 
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tin  because  be  took  very  caatioos  ground  and  pfeferred  to  aeoqit 
tbe  flitnation. 

Tbe  bank  charter  was,  however,  a  sobordniate  and  ccnnpani- 
tiyelj  nninteresting  qoesticHi  in  the  poIiticB  of' 1831.  Another 
and  a  more  aerious  political  isBoe  was  threatening  the  existence 
of  the  Union  and  enterii^  into  all  the  most  earnest  discussions 
of  the  Presidaitial  electicm  of  1832.  This  was  the  jH-otective 
sjrstem,  the  American  sjrstem  of  Mr.  Claj,  who,  always  tme  to 
his  deq>  feeling  for  nationality,  was  himsdf  the  best  prodoct  of 
the  war  of  1812,  in  its  dmracter  <^  national  sdf-asserticMi.  All 
Mr.  Gallatin's  fedingsand  education  were  €fppoeed  to  protecti<m; 
his  voice  had  been,  as  he  took  pride  in  thinking,  the  first  in 
America  to  make  a  pablic  assertion  oi  free-trade  principles,  and 
now,  in  1831,  his  advocacy  of  tariff  reduction  was  stimulated  by 
the  threatening  attitude  of  South  OuT^ina.  That  political  thecwy 
whidi  he  had  always  made  his  cardinal  principle,  and  which, 
in  its  practical  form,  consisted  simply  in  avmding  issues  that 
were  likely  to  endanger  the  Union,  led  him  now  to  urge  timely 
concessiiMi.  In  September,  1831,  a  convention  of  the  friends 
of  free  trade  was  held  in  Philadeli^iia,  and  delegated  to  a  com- 
mittee, of  which  Mr.  Gallatin  was  chairman,  the  task  of  pre- 
paring a  memorial  to  be  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
This  memorial  forms  a  pamphlet  of  nearly  ninety  pages,  and 
was  such  a  document  as  he  might  have  sent  to  Coi^;resB  had  he 
been  still  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  it  was^  in  fact,  a  Secretary's 
rqport,  and  it  probably  had  as  mudi  effect^  for  it  became  the 
text-book  of  the  free-traders  of  that  day. 

The  memorial  began  by  ascertaining  the  annual  expenditure 
of  the  government  and  the  annual  value  of  imports ;  from  these 
data  it  concluded  that  an  average  duty  of  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
on  the  taxed  imports  would  answer  all  requirements  and  should 
be  assumed  as  the  normal  standard  of  taxation ;  after  an  aif;u- 
ment  on  the  general  theory  of  free  trade,  the  paper  went  on  to 
examine  and  critkuse  the  existing  tariff  and  to  show  the  propriety 
of  the  proposed  reform. 

Wlien  the  memorial  was  presented  to  Congress,  it  called  down 
upon  Mr.  Gallatin's  head  a  storm  of  denunciation.  For  ibis  he 
was  of  course  prepared,  and  he  could  not  have  expected  to  escape 
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blows  wheiiy  at  a  time  of  intense  excitement^  he  voluntarily 
placed  himself  in  the  thickest  of  die  m6l6e.  It  was  then,  on  the 
2d  February,  1832,  that  Mr.  Clay  made  a  famous  speech  in 
the  Senate  in  defence  of  his  American  ^tem,  and  into  this 
carefully  prepared  oration  he  introduced  the  following  remarks 
upon  Mr.  Gallatin : 

^The  gentleman  to  whom  I  am  about  to  allude,  although 
long  a  resident  of  this  country,  has  no  feelings,  no  attachments, 
no  eympadiies,  no  principles  in  common  with  our  people.  Near 
fifty  years  ago  Pennsylvania  took  him  to  her  bosom,  and  warmed 
and  cherished  and  honored  him ;  and  how  does  he  manifest  his 
gratitude?  By  aiming  a  vital  blow  at  a  system  endeared  to  her 
by  a  thorough  conviction  that  it  is  indispensable  to  her  prosperity. 
He  has  filled,  at  home  and  abroad,  some  of  the  highest  offices 
under  this  government  during  thirty  years,  and  he  is  still  at  heart 
an  alien.  The  authority  of  his  name  has  been  invoked,  and  the 
labors  of  bis  pen,  in  the  form  of  a  memorial  to  Congress,  have 
been  engaged,  to  overthrow  the  American  system  and  to  substi- 
tute the  fordgn.  Gro  home  to  your  native  Europe,  and  there 
inculcate  upon  her  soverdgns  your  Utopian  doctrines  of  free 
trade,  and  when  you  have  prevailed  upon  them  to  unseal  their 
ports  and  freely  admit  the  produce  of  Pennsylvania  and  other 
States,  oome  bade,  and  we  shall  be  prepared  to  become  converts 
and  to  adopt  your  fiuth !'' 

Mr.  Clay,  in  the  course  of  his  career,  uttered  a  vast  number 
of  rhetorical  periods  as  defective  as  tliis  in  logic,  taste,  and  judg- 
ment; but  he  very  rarely  succeeded  in  accumulating  so  many 
blunders  as  in  this  attack  on  Mr.  Gallatin.  The  bad  taste  <^ 
vilifying  an  old  associate,  in  a  place  where  he  cannot  reply ;  the 
bad  logic  of  answering  arguments  on  the  proper  rates  of  impost 
duties  by  remarks  on  the  birthplace  of  any  given  individual ; 
the  bad  temper  of  taking  mean  and  bitter  local  prejudices  against 
an  honorable  and  candid  opponent,  who  had  never,  under  any 
provocation,  ocmdescended  to  use  aoch  weapons  against  others; 
all  these  faults  are  ezcosable,  or,  at  least,  are  so  common  among 
orators  and  debaters  as  to  pass  almost  unnoticed  and  unreproved. 
It  is  not  these  rhetorical  flourishes  which  raise  a  smile  in  reading 
Mr.  Clay's  remarks,  nor  even  the  adjuration  to  ^  Go  home  to 
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yoar  native  Europe/'  although  this  has  a  startling  resemblanoe 
to  the  rhetoric  which  Charles  DickenS|  at  about  this  time,  attrib- 
uted to  Elijah  Pogram.  All  these  are  fieiultB,  but  this  paragraph 
on  Mr.  Gallatin  was  worse  than  a  fault.:  it  contained  two  gross 
political  blunders.  One  was  the  pledge  that  if  Europe  would 
adopt  free  trade  America  would  be  prepared  to  imitate  her; 
a  pledge  which  no  sound  or  well-informed  protectionist  could, 
even  bj  inadvertence,  have  let  slip.  The  other  was  still  more 
fatal.  One  principal  motive  that  influenced  Mr.  Gallatin  in 
pressing  at  this  time  his  proposition  of  reducing  duties  below 
a  maximum  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  was  the  hope  that  bj 
sndi  a  compromise  the  disunionist  propaganda  of  South  Oaro- 
lina  might  be  paralysed  and  the  national  government  might 
escape  with  dignity  from  its  embarrassments,  without  really 
sacrificing  Northern  industry.  The  policy  was  wise  and  states- 
manlike ;  in  fact,  the  only  solid  ground,  short  of  armed  compul- 
sion, whidi  could  claim  logical  coherence.  Mr.  Clay,  however, 
characterized  it  in  terms  that  cut  him  entirely  away  from  all 
consistent  recourse  to  it;  yet  within  twelve  months  Mr.  Clay 
actually  assumed  this  same  ground  and  went  beyond  Mr.  Galla- 
tin in  bis  abandonment  of  the  protective  system.  In  hd,  the 
difficulty  with  Gallatin's  scheme  was  that  it  did  not  go  fitr 
enough  to  please  South  Oarolina,  as  appears  very  clearly  in  a 
letter  written  by  Gallatin  on  the  7th  April,  1832,  to  William 
Drayton,  one  of  the  South  Oarolina  representatives,  in  reply 
to  his  request  for  the  sketch  of  a  bill  which  should  reduce  the 
duties  to  an  average  of  10  per  cent^  Mr.  Clay's  compromise 
conceded  eveiything,  and  that  too  in  a  worse  form  and  with 
deplorable  consequences.  His  reputation  suflered,  and  deservedly 
suffered,  in  proportion  to  his  previous  dogmatism. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Gallatin  had  at  last  fairly  adopted  a  new 
career.  Oertoin  persons  had  obtained  from  the  New  York 
Legislature  in  April,  1829,  the  diarter  tot  a  new  bank,  and 
finding  themselves^  after  diiee  successive  attempts,  unable  to 
induce  capitalists  to  subscribe  for  the  stock,  they  applied  to  Mr. 
J.  J.  Aster  for  assistance,  and  Mr.  Astor  agreed  to  furnish  the 
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necessary  capital  on  condition  that  Mr.  Gallatin  should  be  presi- 
dent of  the  bank.  Thus  the  National  (afterwards  the  Gallatin) 
Bank  came  into  existence;  a  small  corporation  with  a  capital  of 
only  |760,000y  and  certainly  not  an  institation  calculated  to 
inspire  or  gratify  any  ambitious  thoughts  or  hopes.  Mr.  Gal- 
latin drew  from  it  the  very  modest  compensation  of  |2000  a 
year,  that  being  the  sum  which  he  considered  necessary,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  own  income,  to  enable  him  to  live  in  New  York. 
He  never  wanted  wealth,  and  was,  to  his  dying  day,  perfectly 
consistent  on  this  point  with  his  early  declarations.  Indeed,  his 
views  were  far  more  ambitious  when  he  was  surveying  the  Ohio 
wildemesB  with  Savary  than  when  he  returned  to  America  after 
nearly  fifteen  years  passed  at  the  most  magnificent  capitals  and 
courts  of  the  world.  What  he  umed  at  and  enjoyed  was  the 
respect  and  consideration  of  his  fellow-dtisens.  In  this  he  was 
fully  gratified.  His  acquaintance  was  sought  by  almost  every 
person  of  any  prominence  who  visited  the  city.  He  was  ex- 
empted more  bx^  more  from  hostile  attach  and  criticism,  and 
his  occupations  were  such  as  to  keq>  him  always  agreeably 
employed  and  to  bring  him  in  oontaot  with  numbers  of  intelli- 
gent and  educated  men.  One  by  one  his  old  associates  passed 
from  the  stage, — Jeflferson,  Monroe,  Madison,  La  Fayette,  Ba- 
dollet, — but  a  younger  generatioD  bad  already  supplied  their 
places.  His  conversation  was,  perhaps,  freer  than  when  be  was 
forced  to  weigh  his  words.  His  domestic  relations  were  pecu- 
liarly happy,  and  in  this  reject  his  good  fortune  ksted  till  his 
deadu 

Under  these  pleasant  conditions,  Mr.  Gallatin's  active  mbd 
turned  to  those  sdentifio  punutts  for  whidi  it  was  so  well  fitted 
and  in  whidi  it  took  most  delight  Perhaps  one  might  not 
wander  very  fiur  from  the  truth  if  one  added  that  these  pursuits 
were^  on  the  whole,  his  most  permanent  daim  to  distinction. 
The  first  dd)ater  and  parliamentarian  of  his  day,  his  fame  as  a 
leader  of  Congress  has  long  since  ceased  to  give  an  echo,  and 
his  most  brilliant  speedies  are  hardly  known  even  by  name  to 
the  orators  of  the  present  generatkm.  The  first  of  alt  American 
finanders,  his  theories,  his  methods,  and  his  achievements  as 
Secretary  of  the  Trearary  are  as  completely  foigotten  by  poli- 
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ticuov  as  luB  speeAes  in  CongreaB.  Fint  mwog  tlie  diplo- 
matiBts  of  lus  time^  Iub  fy|wi>aiion  as  a  diplooiate  bas  passed 
out  of  meo's  nunds.  Fint  as  a  writer  and  an  auUiorily  oo 
political  ecoDomj  in  America,  verj  few  eooaoauBtB  can  now 
lemember  die  titles  of  h»  writii^  or  tbe  qwisequfnces  of  his 
action.  Bnthewastliefiither  of  American  edmdqgjy  and  there 
has  been  no  time  since  his  death  when  the  little  band  of  his 
foQoweahMYe  torgo/tten  him;  there  never  can  oome  a  time  when 
stodentBof  that  sobjeci  can  ventore  to  discard  Us  woric 

The  leason  of  this  steadiness  in  the  fsliniate  of  his  sdentifie 
rqwUaiion  issimplj  thai  his  method  was  soond  and  Ub  ezeco- 
tion  aoconte;  having  aet  to  himadf  the  task  of  oonstnieting 
a  huge  ajrstem  of  American  ethnolqgj,  he  hid  its  (bondations 
braadlj  and  tialy  in  an  adequate  Btadj  of  comparatiTe  phi- 
loiogf.  Abstaining  with  his  osoal  caution  ^om  all  hazaidoos 
speculation  and  unripe  tiieoriring^  he  devoted  mmiense  fadxir 
and  manj  yeaia  of  life  to  the  routine  work  of  cdlectii^  and 
rifting  vocibnhniesy  stn^^ring  the  grammatical  atmcture  of  hm- 
gnagei^  and  daanfjing  the  groups  and  fimiiliesof  our  American 
Indians  on  the  prinriptes  thus  worirad  out  Thus  it  was  he  who 
fint  estaMiJied  the  iinguistie  groiqis  of  the  Nordi  American 
Indians  on  a  huge  aeale^  and  made  the  fisrt  ethnographical  map 
of  Kortfi  America  whidi  had  real  merit 

Geogrqdij  was  always  one  of  his  finrorite  stodies;  but  the 
inflnenes  whidi  decided  the  bent  of  his  mind  towards  ethno- 
logical investigation  seems  to  have  come  diiefl j  fifom  Alexander 
von  HumboMty  at  whose  request  he  made,  in  1823)  a  fint  attem|it 
in  the  shqw  of  an  cssaj,  which  was  not  printed,  but  was  quoted 
with  prrise  in  the  Introduction  to  the  ^Atlas  Ethnqgmphique" 
oflLBalbi.  FoUowtng  up  the  Ime  of  uiqwrjr,  he  set  himself 
activdj  to  work  in  the  winter  of  1826-28  to  obtain  Indian 
vocabularies,  and  the  presence  of  a  numerous  ddegation  of 
Southern  Indians  at  Washington  in  the  coum  of  diat  winter 
enabled  him  to  make  nqiid  progress.  He  was  further  aided  by 
the  War  Dqiartment,  whidi  circulated,  at  his  request,  printed 
forms  of  a  vocabulary  containing  six  hundred  words.  He  then 
published  a  table  of  all  the  existing  tribes  in  the  United  States. 
In  1835,  at  the  request  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society 
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of  "Worcester,  Massachasetts,  he  prepared  an  essay,  which  was 
printed  the  following  year  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Society's 
^Transactions,  under  the  title,  ''A  Synopsis  of  the  Indian  Tribes 
within  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  in 
the  British  and  Russian  Possessions  in  North  America.'^  This 
paper  was  accompanied  by  an  ethnological  map  and  numerous 
vocabularies.  It  was  successful  in  its  main  object  of  giving  a 
solid  structure  to  the  science,  and  it  was  received  with  applause 
by  American  and  European  ethnologists.  Mr.  (jallatin  was 
encouraged  to  go  on,  and  under  his  influence  the  American 
Ethnological  Society  of  New  York  was  organized,  which  held 
its  first  meeting  on  the  19th  November,  1842,  and  in  1845  pub- 
lished its  first  volume  of  Transactions,  three  hundred  pages 
t>f  which  are  devoted  to  Mr.  Gallatin'R  ''Notes  on  the  Semi- 
Civilized  Nations  of  Mexico,  Yucatan,  and  Central  America." 
The  second  volume  appeared  in  1848,  and  contained  another 
essay  by  Mr.  Oallatin  on  the  geography,  philology,  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Indians,  printed  as  an  Introduction  to  a  republicaticm 
of  Hale's  ''  Indians  of  Northwest  America.'' 

These  three  essays,  with  their  vocabularies  and  maps,  may  be 
said  to  have  created  the  science  of  American  ethnology,  which 
had  until  that  time  existed  only  in  a  fragmentary  shape.  So  far 
as  they  were  philological  they  still  form  the  groundwork  of 
whatever  progress  is  made  in  the  study,  and  the  men  who  have 
rendered  and  are  now  rendering  the  highest  services  in  thb 
science  are,  of  all  Americans,  those  who  have  the  keenest  sense 
and  speak  in  the  warmest  terms  of  Gallatin's  greatness.  So  far 
as  the  papers  werQ  general  and  descriptive,  although  forty  years 
of  investigation  have  greatly  increased  our  knowledge  and  mod- 
ified our  opinions,  they  are  still  held  in  hi^  esteem,  and  show  in 
numerous  places  the  toadi  of  careful  and  discreet  investigation. 

OALLATDf  TO  JOHN  BADOLLBT. 

Nsw  Tomx,  February  7, 18S8. 
I  am  deeply  and  most  sadly  afiected  by  your  letter  of  20th 
ult    It  has  indeed,  my  dearest  friend,  been  a  source  of  constant 
r^ret  and  the  embittering  drcnmstance  of  my  life  that  not  only 
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we  should  have  been  separated  during  the  greater  part  of  our 
ezistenoey  but  that  jour  lot  should  have  been  cast  in  the  oom- 
parativelj  unhealthy  climate  to  which  jrour  rqpeated  bilious 
attaches  md  their  sad  consequences  must  be  ascribed.  But  what 
else  could  be  done?  The  necessity  of  bringii^  up  a  fiunilj  and 
of  an  independent  existence  is  imposed  upon  us.  Andalthou^ 
I  should  have  been  contented  to  live  and  die  amongst  the  Mo- 
nongaheJa  hilky  it  must  be  adoMiwledged  that,  bgrood  the  in- 
valuable advanti^  of  health,  thqr  affinded  either  to  you  w  me 
but  few  intellectual  w  physical  resources.  Indeed,  I  must  say 
that  I  do  not  Imow  in  the  United  States  any  spot  which  afibrded 
less  means  to  earn  a  bare  subsistence  for  those  iriio  could  not  live 
by  manual  labcur  than  the  sequestered  comer  in  iriiich  accident 
had  fint  placed  us.  We  can  but  resign  ouradves  to  idiat  was 
unavoidable.  And  yet  I  have  often  thoi^t  that  we  boasted  too 
mndiof  the  immense  extent  of  our  territofy,  whidi,  if  it  makes 
us  more  powerful  as  a  nation  and  oflfera  so  higea  field  for  enter- 
prise carries  within  itself  the  seeds  of  disscdution,  by  expanding 
weakens  the  bonds  of  union  and  the  devotedness  of  genuine 
patriotism,  and  in  the  mean  while  destroys  the  charm  of  local 
attach  mcint»  aqiarates  firieods  and  di^Mrses  to  most  distant  quar- 
ters the  members  of  the  aamefiunfly.  In  your  remote  fituation, 
thrown  at  the  age  of  forty-five  amongst  entire  strangers^  and 
amidst  the  afflictions  by  which  you  have  been  visited,  two  great 
comfivts  have  stiU  been  left  to  you, — the  excellent  wife  with 
which  you  have  been  blessed,  that  boeom  friend  for  whom  there 
are  no  secrets,  that  faithful  partner  of  all  your  joys  and  sorrows, 
that  bong  iHbo  had  your  and  gave  you  her  undivided  affections 
with  tender  feelingly  without  the  least  afiectation,  gentle  and 
prudent,  sudi,  indeed,  as  seems  to  have  been  a  qiecial  gift  of 
Heaven  intended  for  you.  Add  to  this  the  consciousneBs  not 
only  of  a  life  of  integrity,  but  of  a  pure  life,  of  one  whidi  either 
as  private  or  public  should  satisfy  you  and  has  gained  you  gen- 
eral consideration  and  the  respect  of  all  that  have  simply  known 
you.  And  as  to  those  who  have  been  more  btimately  acquainted 
with  you,  who  has  been  more  genendly  beloved  and  oould  always 
count  more  sincere  friends  than  yourself? 
My  dear  friend,  you  judge  yourself  with  too  mudi  severity. 
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For  want  of  greater  offences  you  seek  for  specks,  and  your  ex- 
treme susceptibility  magnifies  them  into  unpardonable  errors.  I 
tell  you  the  truth,  BadoUet^  when  I  assure  yon  that  in  the  course 
of  a  life  which  has  brought  me  in  contact  with  men  of  all  ranks 
and  of  many  nations,  I  have  not  known  a  more  virtuous  and 
pure  man  than  yourself.  Your  education,  that  of  a  student,  and 
your  simplicity  and  your  unsuspecting  integrity,  unfitted  you  for 
that  active  life  of  enterprise  which  is  the  characteristic  of  this 
nation,  and  made  you  unable  to  cope  with  the  shrewdness  of 
those  by  whom  you  were  surrounded.  Still,  you  have  to  the 
last  resisted  every  temptation  and  struggled  for  existence  by 
honorable  means.  Yet  it  is  true  that  both  you  and  J,  during 
the  years  of  youthful  hopes  and  those  which  suooeeded  of  arduous 
labors,  identified  with  our  new  country  and  surrounded  by  new 
and  dearest  objects  of  domestic  affection,  it  is  true  that  we  both 
neglected  to  correspond  with  the  friends  of  our  youth  and  to  pre- 
serve ties  which  oould  not  be  replaced.  The  penalty  for  that 
offence  we  have  paid,  and  have  been  the  greatest  sufferers.  I 
have  been  far  more  to  blame  in  that  respect;  and  yet  please  to 
God  that  I  had  nothing  worse  to  reproach  myself  with. 

We  all  went  to  Greenfield,  Connecticut,  during  the  cholera 
and  escaped  that  calamity ;  but  during  our  absence  we  lost  Mrs. 
Nicholson,  who  died  in  August  of  old  age  (88).  It  was  princi- 
pally on  her  account  that  Mrs.  Grallatin  wished,  on  our  return 
from  England,  to  settle  here.  I  found  after  a  while  that  my 
income  was  not  sufficient  for  this  conspicuous  and  expensive  city, 
and  this  induced  me  to  accept  the  place  of  president  of  a  new 
bank  (the  National  Bank  of  New  York),  which  I  have  now 
filled  for  near  two  years,  with  m  salaiy  of  2000  dollars.  I  might 
now  give  it  up  so  far  as  concerns  myself,  as  the  additional  in- 
come derived  from  my  wife's  property  is  sufficient  for  us;  but 
whilst  my  liealth  permits  I  may  remain  in  it,  as  it  gives  me 
opportunities  of  introducing  my  sons  in  business.  Althou^  I 
neither  suffer  pain  or  can  complain  of  serious  illness,  I  grow 
gradually  weaker,  thinner,  and  more  and  more  liable  to  severe 
colds  and  derangement  of  the  bowels.  My  faculties,  memory 
of  recent  events  or  reading  excepted,  are  wonderfully  preserved, 
and  my  two  last  essays  on  Currenqr  and  on  the  Tariff  have  re- 
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ceived  the  approbation  of  the  best  judges  here  and  in  Europe. 
I  had  another  favorite  object  in  view,  in  which  I  have  failed. 
My  wish  was  to  devote  what  may  remain  of  life  to  the  estab- 
lidunenty  in  this  immense  and  fiust-growing  city,  of  a  general 
system  of  rational  and  practical  education  fitted  for  all  and 
gratuitously  opened  to  all.  For  it  appeared  to  me  impossible 
to  preserve  our  democratic  institutions  and  the  right  of  universal 
suffrage  unless  we  could  raise  the  standard  of  general  education 
and  the  mind  of  the  laboring  clas8e»  nearer  to  a  level  with  those 
bom  under  more  favorable  droumstanoes.  I  became  accordingly 
the  president  of  the  council  of  m  new  nniversily,  originally  estab- 
lished on  the  most  liberal  principles.  But  finding  that  the  ob- 
ject was  no  longer  the  same,  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  do^ 
had  obtained  the  control,  and  that  their  objeol^  though  laudable, 
was  special  and  quite  distinct  from  mine,  I  resigned  at  the  eoA 
of  one  year  rather  than  to  struggle^  prdbaUy  in  vain,  for  what 
was  nearly  unattainable. 

The  present  aspect  of  our  national  politicB  is  extremely  dis- 
couraging; yet,  having  heretofore  alwi^ffeen  the  good  sense  of 
this  nation  ultimately  prevailing  against  the  excesses  of  party 
spirit  and  the  still  more  dangerous  eflforts  of  disappointed  ambi- 
tion, I  do  not  despair.  But  although  I  hope  the  dangers  whidi 
threaten  us  may  for  the  present  be  averted,  die  discussions  and 
the  acts  which  have  already  taken  plaoe  have  revealed  the  secret 
of  our  vulnerable  points,  dissolved  die  diarm  which  made  our 
Constitution  and  our  Union  a  sacred  object,  and  will  render  the 
preservation  of  both  much  more  diflScnlt  than  heretofore.  I  have 
always  thought  that  the  dangerous  qnestioDS  arising  from  the 
oonflicting  and,  in  our  complex,  half^consolidated,  balf-fedentive 
form  of  government,  doubtful  rights  of  individual  States  and 
United  States  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided;  that  the  bond  of 
union,  if  made  too  tight,  would  snap;  and  that  great  moderation 
in  the  exercise  even  of  its  most  legitimate  powers  was,  in  our 
extensive  country,  with  all  its  divenified  and  often  opposite 
interests,  absolutely  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. 

This  is  a  general  observation,  and  more  applicable  to  futurity 
than  to  tlie  present    The  acts  of  South  Carolina  are  outrageous 
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and  unjustifiable.  The  difficult  part  for  our  government  is  how 
to  nullify  nullification  and  jet  to  avoid  a  civil  war.  A  difficult 
task^  but,  in  my  humble  opinion^  not  impossible  to  perform. 

Do  not  write  to  me  long  letters  which  tire  you ;  but  now  and 
then  drop  me  three  or  four  lines.  All  my  family  unite  in  afieo- 
tionate  remembrance  and  sjrmpathy.  Give  my  love  to  your  wife 
and  tell  her  that^  whilst  I  live,  she  has  a  friend  to  whom  she  may 
apply  under  any  circumstances.  Farewell,  my  dear  friend.  May 
God  throw  comfort  on  your  last  years ! 

Ever  your  own  faithful  friend. 

ft/LLLATIK  TO  BADOLLBT. 

New  YoEKi  8d  February,  1884. 

Mt  beab  Fbienb, — .  •  .  I  s}inpQthized  most  truly  and 
deeply  with  yon  in  the  irreparable  loss  with  which  you  have 
been  afflicted.  I  had  n#  consolation  to  offer  you,  and  felt  so 
painfully,  that  very  wrongfully  and  shamefully  I  postponed  and 
postponed  writing  to  you.  Even  now  what  can  I  say  but  what 
must  renew  and  embitter  your  grief?  For  no  <Hie  knew  more 
thoroughly,  appreciated  more  highly  than  I  did,  the  merits  of 
your  beloved  partner.  She  was  the  solace  of  your  checkered 
and  in  many  respects  troubled  life,  a  singular  blessing  bestowed 
on  you  and  long  preserved.  With  heartfelt  thanks  to  Him  who 
gave  it,  resignation  to  hb  will  is  a  duty,  ]but  this  does  not  lessen 
the  loss  or  the  pain.  May -be  it  was  best  that  of  the  two  you 
should  have  been  the  survivor.  Do  you  now  live  with  any  of 
your  children,  and  with  which  of  them?  I  hardly  dare  ask 
how  your  health  stands. 

I  have  no  other  infirmities  bat  m  derangement  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  stomadi,  which  I  manage  without  medicine,  and  an 
annually  increasing  debility  whidi  none  could  cure.  It  is  only 
within  the  last  year  that  I  have  discovered  a  sensible  diminuti<m 
in  the  facility  of  thinking  and  committing  thou^ts  to  writing. 
But  this  and  other  symptoms  advise  me  that  my  active  career  is 
at  an  end,  and  that  I  cannot  continue  to  vegetate  very  long. . . . 
My  daughter  has  already  three  children,  who  engross  the  atten-  "^ 
tion  of  my  wife.    Mine  has  for  some  time  been  turned,  and 
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will  be  still  more  devoted^  to  the  education  of  James's  son,  who 
has  tolerable  talents  and  a  most  engaging  disposition.  He  is 
the  only  young  male  of  my  name^  and  I  have  hesitated  whether, 
with  a  view  to  his  happiness,  I  had  not  better  take  him  to  live 
and  die  quietly  at  Geneva,  rather  than  to  leave  him  to  struggle 
in  this  most  energetic  country,  where  the  strong  in  mind  and 
character  overset  everybody  dse,  and  where  consideration  and 
respectability  are  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  virtue  and  modest 
merit  Tet  I  am  so  identified  with  the  country  whidi  I  served 
so  long  that  I  cannot  dfetach  myself  from  it  I  find  no  one 
who  suffers  in  mind  as  I  do  at  the  corruption  and  degeneracy 
of  our  government  But  I  do  not  despair,  and  cannot  believe 
that  we  have  lived  under  a  perpetual  delusion,  and  that  the 
people  will  not  themselves  ultimately  cure  the  evils  under  whidi 
we  labor.  There  is  something  more  wanted  than  improved 
forms  of  government  There  is  something  wrong  in  the  social 
state.  Moral  still  more  than  intellectual  education  and  habits 
are  wanted.  Had  I  another  life  before  me,  my  fSumlties  would 
be  turned  towards  that  object  mudi  rather  than  to  political  par- 
suits.  But  all  this  is  for  our  posteri^.  Farewell,  my  dear 
friend. 

Ever  most  aflectionately  yours. 

The  only  spedmen  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  conversation  whidi 
seems  to  claim  a  place  in  his  biography  is  that  recorded  by  Miss 
Martineau  in  her  journal.  Oondse  as  it  is,  it  has  the  merits  of 
both  the  speaker  and  the  listener. 

MISS  If ARTnnEAirS  JOURNAL.    18t4l 

New  York,  24th  September.— Mr.  Gallatin  called.  Old  man. 
Began  his  career  in  1787.  Has  been  three  times  in  England. 
Twice  as  minister.  Found  Geoi^  lY.  a  dpher.  Louis 
Philippe  very  different  WUl  manage  all  himself  and  keep 
what  he  has.  William  lY.  silly  as  Duke  of  Clarence.  Gal- 
latin would  have  the  President  a  dpher  too,  if  be  oould,— i.e., 
would  have  him  annual,  so  that  all  would  be  done  by  die  min- 
istry. As  this  cannot  yet  be,  he  prefers  four  years'  term  without 
renewal  to  tiie  present  plan,  or  to  six  years.    The  oiBce  was 
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made  for  the  man, — Wasliington,  who  was  wanted  (as  well  as  fit) 
to  reconcile  all  parties.  Bad  office,  but  well  filled  till  now.  Too 
mucli  power  for  one  man;  therefore  it  fills  all  men's  thoughts  to 
the  detriment  of  better  things.  Jackson  '^a  pugnacious  animal.'' 
This  the  reason  (in  tlie  absence  of  interested  motives)  of  his 
present  bad  conduct 

New  Englanders  the  best  people,  perhaps,  in  the  world. 
Prejudiced,  but  able,  honest  and  homogeneous.  Compoimds 
elsewhere.  In  Pennsylvania  the  Grerman  settlers  the  most  igno- 
rant, but  the  best  political  eoonomists.  Give  any  price  for  the 
best  land  and  hold  it  all.  Compound  in  New  York.  Emigrants 
a  sad  drawback.  Slaves  and  gentry  in  the  South.  In  Gallatin's 
recollection,  Ohio,  Illinois,  and  Indiana  had  not  a  white,  except 
a  French  station  or  t>vo;  now  a  million  and  a  lialf  of  flourishing 
whites.  Maize  the  cause  of  rapid  accumulation,  and  makes  a 
M'hite  a  capitalist  between  February  and  November,  while  the 
Indian  remains  in  daJtu  quo^  and  when  accumulation  begins, 
government  cannot  reserve  land.  The  people  are  the  govern- 
ment and  will  have  all  tlie  lands.  Drew  up  a  plan  for  selling 
lands.  Would  have  sold  at  two  dollars.  Was  soon  brought 
down  to  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  with  credit  Then,  as  it  is 
bad  for  subjects  to  be  debtors  to  a  democratic  government,  re- 
duction supplied  the  place  of  credit,  and  the  price  vras  brought 
do\ni  to  one-quarter  of  a  dollar. 

All  great  clianges  have  been  effected  by  the  Democratic  party, 
from  the  first  up  to  the  universal  suffrage  which  practically 
exists. 

Aristocracy  must  arise.  Traders  rise.  Some  few  fail,  but 
most  retain  with  pains  tlieir  elevation.  Bad  trait  here,  fraud- 
ulent bankrujitcics,  though  dealing  is  generally  fair.  Reason, 
tliat  enterprise  must  be  encouraged,  must  exist  to  such  a  d<^ree 
as  to  be  liable  to  be  carried  too  far. 

Would  have  no  United  States  Bank.  Would  have  free  bonk- 
ing as  soon  as  practicable.  It  cannot  be  yet  Thinks  Jackson 
all  wrong  about  the  bank,  but  has  changed  his  opinion  as  to  its 
])Owers.  It  has  no  political  powen^  but  prodigious  commercial. 
If  the  bank  be  not  necessary,  better  avoid  allowing  thb  power. 
Bank  has  not  overpapercd  the  country. 
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GaUatin  is  tall,  bald,  toothless,  speaks  with  burr,  looks  vena-- 
able  and  courteous.  Opened  out  and  apolo^zed  for  his  full 
communication.     Kissed  my  hand. 


OALLATUr  TO  BADOLLST. 

Kxw  ToBK,  8d  September,  1886. 

My  beab  Fbiend, — ^Your  grandson  Gillem  arrived  here 
safely,  and  with  great  propriety  remained  but  two  days  and  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  West  Point  ...  I  had  intended  to  go  myself 
to  West  Point,  but  chronical  infirmities,  always  aggravated  by 
travelling,  have  kept  me  the  whole  summer  in  the  dty. 

It  is  not  that  I  have  any  right  to  complain, .  .  .  feeling  sen- 
sibly the  gradual  and  lately  rapid  decay  of  strength  both  of  body 
and  mind.  The  last  afiects  me  most;  memory  is  greatly  im- 
paired, and  that  great  facility  of  labor  with  which  I  was  blessed 
has  disappeared.  It  takes  me  a  day  to  write  a  letter  of  any 
length,  and  unfortunately  the  excessive  increase  of  expenses  in 
this  city  and  a  heavy  loss  by  last  winter's  fire  (in  fire  insurance 
stock)  compel  me,  for  the  sake  of  the  salary,  to  continue  the 
lissome  and  medianical  labors  of  president  of  a  bank*  •  .  • 
Neither  I  nor  my  children  have  the  talent  of  making  money  any 
more  than  younfelf,  though  the  Grenevese  are  rather  celebrated 
for  it.  Mrs.  .Galkttin  enjoys  excellent  health,  and  so  does  the 
family  generally.  Tour  grandson  gave  me  a  more  favorable 
account  of  yours  than  I  had  hoped  to  hear.  And  I  was  also 
much  gratified  by  the  appointment  of  your  son  as  your  successor 
in  the  land  office. 

My  last  work,  written  in  1835,  at  the  request  of  the  Anti- 
quarian Society  of  l^Iassachusetts,  is  a  synopsis  of  the  Indian 
tribes  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  of 
those  of  Bridsh  and  Russian  America  north  of  the  United  States. 
It  will  contain,  besides  an  explanatory  map,  about  two  hundred 
pages  of  text  and  three  hundred  of  comparative  vocabularies  and 
grammatical  notices.  I  had  expected  to  have  sent  you  a  copy 
before  now^  but  the  printing  has  been  unaccountably  delayed  by 
the  publisher  employed  by  the  society.  I  have  materials  for 
supplementary  considerations  on  banking  and  currency,  but  I 
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have  not  courage  to  reduce  them  to  order,  and,  though  they  might 
perhaps  be  of  some  use,  the  bank-paper  mania  has  extended  itself 
so  widely  that  I  despair  of  its  being  corrected  othenvise  than  by 
a  catastrophe.  The  energy  of  this  nation  is  not  to  be  controlled ; 
it  is  at  present  exclusively  applied  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth 
and  to  improvements  of  stupendous  magnitude.  Whatever  has 
that  tendency,  and  of  course  an  immoderate  expansion  of  credit, 
receives  favor.  The  apparent  prosperity  and  the  progress  of 
cultivation,  population,  commerce,  and  improvement  are  beyond 
expectation.  But  it  seems  to  me  as  if  general  demoralization 
was  the  consequence ;  I  doubt  whether  general  happiness  is  in- 
creased; and  I  would  have  preferred  a  gradual,  slower,  and 
more  secure  progress.  I  am,  however,  an  old  man,  and  the 
young  generation  has  a  right  to  govern  itself.  .  .  . 

I  had  expected  to  write  only  a  few  lines,  and  have  fallen  into 
digressions  of  little  personal  interest  to  you.  The  fact  is  that  as 
I  grow  less  capable  of  thinking,  I  have  become  quite  garrulous. 
I  only  wish  I  could  enjoy  once  more  the  pleasure  of  practising 
in  that  respect  with  my  old  friend,  as  talking  is  not  at  all  and 
writing  is  quite  a  labor  to  me.  Fare  yon  well,  and,  whether  silent 
or  writing,  believe  me,  evar,  whilst  I  still  breathe, 

Your  old  and  faithful  friend. 

•  •  .  I  wiis  rather  astonished  to  bear  that  Harrison  had  a 
majority  in  Indiana.  In  the  Presidential  election  I  will  take 
no  part.  .  .  • 

GALLATIN  TO  MADAMB  DE  BUD^,  Nl^E  ROLAZ. 

Nxw  Yomx,  Ut  Hay,  1845. 

•  •  .  Rappelez-moi  au  souvenir  dc  vos  fils  et  de  votre  fr^re. 
•  .  .  J'espdrc  qu'il  laisse  faire  les  gouvemements  et  qn'il  ne  se 
mC*le  plus  de  politique ;  ce  qui  est,  comme  jc  le  sais,  fort  inutile 
lorsqu'on  n'a  point  d'influence.  Et  je  puis  ajouter  que  mes  qua- 
torze  demidrcs  ann^es,  c'est-^-dire  depuis  que  j'ai  4t6  stranger 
aux  affaires  publiqucs,  ont  6t^,  h  tout  prendre,  les  plus  heureuses 
de  ma  vie.  Mes  plus  belles  ann6cs  avaient  M  d6vou()C8,  je  puis 
dire,  exclusivcment  au  service  de  ma  patrie  d'adoption ;  celles-ci 
Tout  6t^  h  mes  enfants  et  aux  affections  domestiques.    De  plus. 
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n'^tant  plus  nir  la  roate  de  perBonne,  Fenvie  a  disparoL  On  iie 
m'6ooate  pas  da  toat,  inais  on  me  oonsid^re  ei  penonne  ne  dit  do 
mal  de  moL  •  •  • 

Hia  opinions  <hi  the  practical  worlm^  of  our  government^ 
eq>eciall7  with  reference  to  tazatiim,  woe  given  at  considerable 
length  in  a  letter  written  to  La  Fayette  in  the  jear  1833.  One 
portion  of  this  letter  is  worth  quoting,  coming  as  it  does  from  an 
original  Bepnblican  of  the  Jeflenonian  adiool : 

^  The  local  taxes  in  the  coontiyy  at  least  where  I  am  acqnainted, 
amount  to  at  least  one-sixth  of  the  income,  and  that  on  houses 
here  Qn  New  York  City]  to  not  more  than  one-twelflh  part 
Thifl^  merely  for  local  disbursements,  is  certainly  a  heavy  diaige, 
particularly  in  the  country,  and  arises  partly  from  load  wants^ 
whidi  for  some  otgects,  sudi  as  roads,  are  veiy  great  in  jmpor- 
ti<m  to  our  wealth*  But  it  is  also  due  in  a  great  degree  to  our 
democratic  institutions;  and  the  burden,  which  was  extremely 
light,  especially  in  the  country,  fifty  years  ago,  has  been  gradually 
and  is  still  increasing.  The  reason  appears  to  me  obvious  enough* 
Government  is  in  the  hands  of  the  people  at  laige.  They  are 
an  excellent  dieck  against  high  salarieB,  extravagant  establish- 
ments,  and  eveiy  species  of  expenditure  which  thqr  do  not  see  or 
in  which  they  do  not  participate.  But  they  receive  an  imme- 
diate benefit  from  the  monqr  expended  amoi^st  themselves, 
either  as  being  employed  in  opening  roads,  the  erection  of 
buildings,  &c.,  or  as  being  more  interested  in  the  applicaticm  of 
public  monqr  to  schools,  the  payment  of  jurors  and  other  petty 
offices,  and  even  prospectively  in  the  provision  for  the  poor. 
They,  in  fact,  pay  little  or  no  portion  of  the  direct  tax  (occasion- 
ally enough  in  towns,  but  indirectly,  by  the  increase  of  rents), 
and  receive  the  greater  part  of  its  proceeds.  You  perceive  that 
I  do  not  disguise  what  I  think  to  be  the  defects,  and  I  know  no 
other  of  any  importance,  in  our  system  of  taxation.  I  do  not 
know  any  remedy  for  it  here  but  in  the  exertions  to  obtain  the 
best  men  we  can  for  our  municipal  officers.  But  where  institu- 
tions are  yet  to  be  formed,  I  may  say  that  I  have  not  discov- 
ered any  evil  to  arise  from  universal  suffrage  in  the  choice  of 
representatives  to  our  legislative  bodies;  but  that  for  municipal 
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officers,  who  have  no  power  over  persons^  but  only  tliat  of  apply- 
ing the  proceeds  of  taxes,  those  who  contribute  to  such  payment 
ought  alone  to  have  the  privilege  of  being  electors." 

The  threatened  rupture  with  France  in  1835,  when  President 
Jackson  nearly  brought  on  a  war  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the 
French  Chambers  to  appropriate  money  in  pursuance  of  a  treaty 
for  the  settlement  of  our  claims,  disturbed  Mr.  Gallatin  greatly, 
and  at  the  request  of  Edward  Everett,  then  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, he  wrote  two  very  elaborate  letters  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Foreign  Relations.^  The  following  acknowledgment 
has  a  certain  characteristic  interest: 


JOHN  0.  CALHOUN  TO  GALLATIN. 

WASBuroToy,  28d  February,  1885. 
Dear  Sib, — ^I  am  obliged  to  yon  for  putting  me  in  possession 
of  your  views  on  a  Frendi  war.  They  are  such  as  I  entertain. 
I  know  of  no  greater  calamity  that  could  befall  the  country  at 
this  time  than  a  French  war.  I  do  not  believe  the  Union  would 
survive  it-.  My  course  is  taken.  So  long  as  France  abstains 
from  force  I  shall  be  opposed  to  war,  and  I  am  of  the  impression 
that  such  will  prove  to  be  the  sentiment  of  the  entire  South. .  • . 

The  time  was  now  coming  for  one  more  great  effort  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Gallatin  to  amtrol  the  course  of  public  events,  an 
effort  which,  considering  all  the  circumstances,  was  as  remarkable 
as  any  struggle  of  his  life.  It  was  his  last  prolonged  attempt, 
and  singularly  characteristic. 

Time  had  at  length  brought  the  realization  of  his  most  ardent 
hopes  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  national  debt  was 
paid ;  all  the  advantages  of  that  millennium  were  attained,  what- 
ever they  might  be,  and  Mr.  Galhitin  could  esteem  himself  happy 
that  he  had  lived  to  see  his  vision  made  fact.  It  was  not  to  be 
denied  that  the  establishment  of  republicanism,  and  even  of 
democnuy,  had  been  long  antecedent  to  the  discharge  of  the 
debt;  had  proved  to  be  noways  dependent  on  the  debt;  had, 

«  WriUngt,  toI.  ii.  p.  474. 
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indeed,  been  most  rapid  and  most  irresistible  under  the  inflo- 
enoe  of  a  wwr  yrhkh  his  own  party  had  made,  and  under  the 
burden  of  a  heavy  additional  debt  whidi  he  had  himself  helped 
to  accumulate.  This,  however,  was  of  little  consequence;  the 
results  were  gained,  and  the  time  had  long  passed  when  Mr. 
Gallatin  would  have  been  inclined  to  daim  exclusive  credit  for 
them. 

Unfortunately,  the  fact  became  immediately  obvious  that,  what- 
ever were  the  ultimate  and  permanent  advantages  gained  by  the 
extinction  of  the  debt,  the  immediate  consequences  were  disas- 
trous and  alarming  in  the  extreme.  Nullificaticm  and  imminent 
civil  war  were  at  the  head  of  the  list,  but  were  neither  the  most 
serious  nor  the  most  corrupting.  Perhaps  a  worse  result  than 
civil  war  was  the  rapid  decline  in  public  economy  and  morality; 
the  shameless  scramble  for  public  money ;  the  wild  mania  for 
speculation ;  the  outburst  of  every  one  of  the  least  creditable 
passions  of  American  character.  At  this  revelati<m  of  the  con- 
sequences of  his  own  favorite  political  dogma,  Mr.  Ghdlatin  stood 
positively  appalled.  ^  I  find  no  one  who  snfieia  in  mind  as  I  do 
at  the  corruption  and  d^neracy  of  our  government  But  I 
do  not  despair,  and  cannot  believe  that  we  have  lived  under  a 
perpetual  delusion."  So  he  wrote  to  his  oldest  friend.  To  his 
alarm  he  found  that  extinction  of  the  national  debt  was  a  signal 
for  an  astonisliing  increase  in  the  indebtedness  of  the  community 
at  lai^,  one,  significant  sign  of  which  was  that  the  individual 
States  contracted,  between  1830  and  1838,  new  debts  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  that  is  to  say, 
ver)'  nearly  as  much  as  liad  been  discharged  by  the  national  gov- 
ernment since  1789.  Under  any  circumstances  this  tendency  to 
extravagance  would  have  been  dangerous,  but  when  the  Presi- 
dent seijoed  this  moment  for  his  attack  upon  the  bank,  he  im- 
mensely aggravated  the  evil.  From  1830  to  1837,  in  anticipation 
of  the  failurie  to  renew  the  bank  charter,  three  hundred  new 
banks  were  created,  with  a  capital  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
millions  of  dollars,  precisely  doubling  the  banking  capital  of  the 
country.  Meanwhile,  after  the  dischai^ge  of  the  last  instalment 
of  national  debt,  an  alarming  surplus  rapidly  accumulated  in  the 
hands  of  the  Treasury  officials,  until  forty  millions  had  been 
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deposited  by  them  in  State  bonks  and  had  become  the  means  of 
an  excessive  expansion  of  credit,  acting  as  a  violent  stimulus  to 
the  wild  extravagance  of  the  time. 

All  these  causes  produced  five  or  six  years  of  intoxication, 
during  which  the  public  morality  was  permanently  lowered  and 
the  seeds  of  future  defalcations,  public  and  private,  rapidly  ma- 
tured. Then  the  tide  turned ;  England  stopped  lending  money 
and  called  for  payment;  the  President  and  Congress  attacked  the 
resources  and  credit  of  the  State  banks  as  earnestly  as  tliey  had 
previously  helped  to  create  and  extend  both ;  the  New  York 
banks  stopped  discounting;  a  terrible  crisis  came  on;  and  on 
the  10th  May,  1837,  the  New  York  banks  suspended  specie 
payments.  The  universal  sui^nsion  of  all  banks  tliroughout  the 
country  instantly  followed* 

Mr.  Gallatin's  bank  suspended  with  the  rest,  not  because  it 
was  obliged  to  do  so,  for  it  might  perhaps  have  held  out,  but 
this  would  have  answered  no  special  object  and  would  have 
produced  considerable  inconvenience.  Mr.  Gallatin  himself, 
therefore,  was  personally  involved  in,  and  partially  res[x>nsible 
for,  an  act  of  bankruptcy  which  was  to  him  the  substance  of 
everything  most  galling  and  reproachful.  He  could  not  but 
remember  how,  in  1815,  he  had  urged  on  the  government  the 
necessity  of  specie  payments  after  the  war,  and  how  there  liad 
arisen  almost  a  coldness  between  him  and  his  friend  Dallas,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  subjeot ;  how  he  had  remon- 
strated against  waiting  for  the  restoration  of  the  bank,  and  had 
pressed  the  Treasury  to  resume  at  once,  by  funding  the  excess  of 
Treasury  notes,  and  rejecting  the  notes  of  suspended  banks  when 
offered  in  payments  to  the  government  That  he  should  himself 
now  belie  his  old  teachings  and  become  in  practice  if  not  in 
theory  an  advocate  and  supporter  of  an  irredeemable  paper 
currency,  was  intolerable.  He  had  made  every  effort  to  prevent 
the  necessity  of  suspension.  He  wtis  now  called  upon  by  every 
feeling  of  self-respect  to  bring  about  resumption. 

The  State  kw  required  that  a  suspended  bank,  whidi  did 
not  resume  its  payments  before  the  expiration  of  one  year  from 
the  date  of  suspension,  should  be  deemed  to  liave  surrendered 
its  rights,  and  should  be  adjudged  to  be  dissolved.     This 

42 
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the  principal  lever  with  which  Mr.  Grallatin  could  work.  He 
represented  an  institation  which  of  itself  had  verj  little  weight; 
but,  although  his  onlj  means  of  interfering  at  all  was  in  the 
character  of  president  of  a  new  and  unimportant  bank,  his 
real  authority  was  wholly  personal,  and  it  was  fortunate  for 
him  that  the  want  of  capital  behind  him  was  supplied  by  the 
active  and  able  co-operation  of  other  bank  officers,  especially 
by  Mr.  G^rge  Newbold,  of  the  Bank  of  America,  and  by 
Mr.  Cornelius  \V«  Lawrence,  of  fiie  Bank  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

On  the  15th  August  a  general  meeting  was  held  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  city  banks.  A  resolution  was  adopted  i^pointing  a 
committee  to  correspond  with  the  leading  State  banks  through- 
out the  Union,  for  the-  purpose  of  agredng  on  die  time  and 
the  measures  for  resumption.  This  committee  consisted  of 
Mr.  Gallatin,  Mr.  Newbold,  and  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  proceeded 
almost  immediately  to  cany  out  its  instructions.  Three  days 
afterwardS)  on  August  18,  a  droular-letter  was  despatched,  in- 
viting the  other  banks  to  a  conference,  and  laying  down  in  very 
eneigetic  language  fiie  rules  which  should  guide  their  action : 
**  By  accepting  their  charters  the  hanks  contracted  the  obliga- 
tion of  redeeming  their  issues  at  all. times  and  under  any  cir- 
cumstances whatever;  they  have  not  been  able  to  perform 
that  engagement;  and  a  depreciated  paper,  differing  in  value 
at  different  places  and  aulgect  to  daily  fluctuations  in  the  same 
pbce,  has  thus  been  substituted  for  the  currency,  equivalent 
to  gold  or  silver,  which,  and  no  other,  thejr  were  authoriaed 
and  had  the  exclusive  right  to  issue.  Such  a  state  of  things 
cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  tolerated  any  longer  than  an  abeo* 
lute  necessity  requires  it  •  •  •  As  relates  to  the  banks  of  this 
city,  we  are  of  opinion  that^  provided  the  co-operation  of  the 
other  banks  is  obtained,  th^  may. and  ought  to,  we  should 
perhaps  say  that  they  must,  resume  specie  payments  before  next 
spring.'^ 

This  circular  bad  one  immediate  effect:  it  developed  the  force 
and  character  of  the  opposition;  it  brought  out  the  fact  that  the 
real  pobt  of  resistance  was  to  be  in  Pennsylvania,  and  that 
of  this  resistance  the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  to  be 
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the  main  stay;  it  showed  that  politics  had  been  dragged  into 
alliance  with  the  less  solvent  banking  institutions,  and  that  the 
parly  opposed  to  President  Van  Buren's  Administration  had 
hopes  of  forcing  the  re-establishment  of  a  national  bank  hy 
making  this  the  condition  of  resumption.  ^£r.  Grallatin  had 
no  great  sympathy  with  the  Administration  and  no  favors  to 
ask  from  it,  but  he  was  not  at  all  disposed  to  allow  his  ideas 
of  public  duty  to  be  subordmated  to  the  political  purposes  of 
the  opposition. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  bank  charter  in  March,  1836,  the 
old  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  accepted  a  new  charter  from 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  had  attempted  to  cany  on  its 
business.  Bad  management,  want  of  confidence,  and  the  uni- 
versal financial  pressure  soon  reduced  it  to  such  a  condition  that 
the  general  suspension  of  specie  payments  alone  concealed  its 
insolvency ;  yet  its  controlling  influence  over  the  other  Penn- 
sjrlvania  banks  was  such  that  they  still  followed  its  lead,  and  all 
united  in  replying  to  Mr.  Grallatin's  circular,  that  they  deemed 
it  inexpedient  to  appoint  delegates  to  the  proposed  meeting  of 
bank  officers,  for  the  reason  that  general  resumption  depended 
mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  on  the  action  of  Congress;  thereby 
implying  that  no  permanent  resumption  was  possible  without 
the  adoption  of  their  policy  of  renewing  the  diarter  of  the 
United  States  Bank.  The  Baltimore  banks  followed  their 
example,  and  those  of  Boston  returned  no  positive  answer. 

Unsatisfactory  as  this  result  was,  the  New  York  banks,  with 
Mr.  Gallatin  at  their  head,  resolutely  pursued  their  object.  On 
the  20th  October  the  committee  issued  another  circular,  in  pur- 
suance of  a  resolution  passed  at  a  general  meeting  on  the  lOth, 
and  formally  invited  the  other  State  banks  over  the  whole 
Union  to  meet  in  convention  at  New  York  on  November  27. 
This  step  compelled  both  Philadelphia  and  Boston  to  accede, 
for  fear  of  the  consequences  in  case  New  York  should  act  alone. 
The  convention  met,  and  Mr.  Gallatin  acted  in  it  the  prominent 
part  whidi  naturally  fell  to  his  share  as  dudrman  of  the  New 
York  committee.  His  opponents  did  not,  however,  press  the 
political  argument,  but  rested  thdr  case  principally  on  the  injury 
that  would  be  caused  by  a  premature  resumption.    Mr.  Gallatii) 
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met  this  objection  with  that  direct  aasertion  of  moral  obligattcm 
always  so  fatal  as  an  argument^  raising  dispates^  as  it  does,  above 
the  ordinary  level  of  expediency,  and  throwing  opposition  into 
an  apologetic  defensive.  He  said  it  was  monstrous  to  suppose 
that,  if  die  banks  were  able  to  resume  and  to  sustun  specie  pay- 
ments, they  should  have  any  discretionary  right  to  discuss  the 
question  whether  a  more  or  less  protracted  suspensicm  was  con- 
sistent widi  their  views  of  ^^  the  condition  and  circumstances  of 
the  country/'  There  would  be  no  limit  to  such  supposed  dis- 
cretion. The  evidence  was  irresistible  that  the  banks  were  able 
to  resume.  Exchange  was  favorable.  No  known  cause  existed 
whidi  could  prevent  a  general  resumption.  The  arguments  and 
objections  of  the  United  States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  were  neith^ 
more  nor  less  than  excuses  for  an  intended  protracted  suspension 
for  an  indefinite  period  <^  time,  whidi  was  shown  by  the  fiict 
that  this  bank  had  actually  put  in  circulation^  since  the  suspen- 
sion, a  large  amount  of  the  notes  of  the  dead  and  irresponsible 
Bank  of.  the  United  States. 

The  situation  was  thus  narrowed  down  to  a  local  contest  be- 
tween the  New  Y<Nrk  banks^  represented  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  and 
the  United  States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  directed  by  Mr.  Biddle. 
The  influence  of  party  sympathy  led  the  Boston  banks  to  sustain 
Mr.  Biddle  to  the  last  against  ^f  r.  Gallatin ;  Baltimore  followed 
the  some  oourw;  outskle  of  New  York  Mr.  Gallatin  found 
support  only  in  the  North-West  and  South.  Yet,  although  tlie 
convention  was  nearly  equally  divided  and  nothing  more  than 
general  professions  could  be  obtained  from  it,  the  contest  was 
really  unequal,  and  there  could  be  no  question  tliat  Mr.  Galbtin 
was  master  of  the  situation.  The  New  Y<Nrk  banks^  actively 
supported  by  tlie  comptroller  and  tlie  State  government,  pro- 
ceeded to  take  such  measures  as  would  enable  th^n  to  resume  at 
almost  any  moment,  but  they  waited  still  some  length  of  time  in 
the  hope  of  obtainii^  co-operation.  The  oonventi<m  had  ad- 
journed to  meet  again  on  ^e  11th  April,  1838.  Mr.  Gallatin 
and  his  colleagues,  who  represented  the  New  York  banks  in  the 
oonventioo,  made  a  report  on  the  15th  December,  1837,  repre- 
senting in  strong  language  the  evils  of  the  situation  and  pressing 
for  combined  action.  On  the  28th  Fdmiary  the  same  gentlemen 
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made  another  report  on  measures^ ''  in  contemplation  of  the  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments  by  the  banks  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  on  or  before  the  10th  day  of  May  next**  Nothing  was 
omitted  that  coald  tend  to  secure  the  banks  from  accidep^or 
designed  attack,  and  even  the  popular  feeling  was  enlisted  on 
their  side. 

When  the  adjourned  convention  met  on  the  11th  April,  a 
letter  was  presented  from  the  Philadelphia  banks  declining  to 
attend,  on  the  ground  that  the  banks  and  citizens  of  New  York 
had  already  acted  independently  in  announcing  their  intention 
to  resume  on  the  10th  May,  and  that  the  bonks  of  Philadelphia 
^^  do  not  wish  to  give  any  advice  in  r^ard  to  the  course  which 
the  banks  of  the  city  of  New  York  have  resolved  to  pursue; 
they  do  not  wish  to  receive  any  from  those  banks  touching  their 
own  course.*'  One  might  have  supposed  that  after  this  defection 
of  Pennsylvania  there  would  have  been  no  diiBculty  in  con- 
trolling the  action  of  the  adjourned  convention  when  it  met  on 
the  11th  April;  but  this  proved  no  easier  matter  than  before. 
Mr.  Gallatin's  object  was  to  fix  the  earliest  possible  day  for  gen- 
eral resumption,  since  New  York  placed  herself  in  a  very  critical 
position  so  long  as  she  stood  alone.  But  the  convention  could 
not  even  be  persuaded  to  fix  the  first  Monday  in  October  for  die 
day.  The  utmost  that  could  be  got  from  New  England  was  to 
name  the  1st  January,  1839. 

Left  thus  isolated,  Mr.  Grallatin  and  his  associates  went  dii^ectly 
on  their  course  alone.  The  New  York  banks  resumed  specie 
payments  on  the  10th  May,  as  they  had  pledged  themselves  to 
do.  They  resumed  in  good  faith  and  in  full ;  tlie  resumption 
was  efiected  without  the  slightest  difficulty ;  and  it  is  but  just 
to  add  that  the  other  banks  made  no  attempt  to  impede  it 
Then  came  the  inevitable  stn^le  between  the  solvent  and  the 
insolvent  institutions.  Boston  acted  better  than  she  talked,  and 
all  New  England  resumed  in  July.  Public  opinion,  operating 
first  on  the  Gk>vemor  of  Pennsylvania,  compelled  the  United 
States  Bank  to  resume  in  the  course  of  the  same  month.  The 
South  and  West  followed  the  example.  For  something  more 
than  a  year  the  insolvent  bonks  managed  to  crawl  on,  and  then 
at  last,  in  October,  1839,  the  United  States  Bonk  went  to  pieces 
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in  one  tremendous  ruin,  and  carried  the  South  and  West  with 
it  to  die  ground.  A  long  and  miserable  period  of  liquidation 
generally  followed^  but  New  England  and  New  Y<Nrk  main- 
tained payments,  and  Mr.  Gallatin  had  onoe  nM>rey  almost  by  the 
sheer  force  of  his  own  will  and  character,  guided  the  countiy 
back  to  safe  and  solid  ground. 

In  the  year  following,  on  June  7, 1839,  he  at  laigfh  resigned 
his  post  as  president  of  the  National  Bank  of  New  York,  and 
retired  from  all  forms  of  busuiess.  His  last  considarable  eflbrt 
as  a  financier  and  economist  was  die  publication  of  a  pamphlet 
supplementary  to  his  ^  Considerations  on  CurreiKy."  This  essay 
of  one  hundred  pages,  entitled  ^Suggestions  on  the  Banks  and 
Currency  of  die  several  United  States,''  was  {Minted  in  1841. 
Its  value  is  principally  that  of  continuing  die  history  of  cor 
finandal  condition,  more  particularly  as  respects  currency  and 
banks;  and,  taken  in  connection  with  the  earlier  essay,  it  forms 
a  hand-book  of  American  finance  down  to  the  year  1840.^ 

DoubdesB  the  students  of  to-day,  who  turn  their  attention  to 
these  papers  upon  whidi  the  leputatioo  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  as  an 
author  and  theorist  in  finance,  principally  rests,  will  find  that 
the  point  of  view  has  considerably  dianged,  and  that  a  wider 
treatment  of  the  sulgect  has  become  necessary.  Not  less  the  cir- 
cumstances than  the  thought  ct  that  generation  naturally  tended 
to  attribute  peculiar  and  intrinsic  powers  to  ourreocy;  a  tmdenqr 
quite  as  prominent  among  the  English  as  among  the  American 
economists.  Mr.  Gallatin's  writings  dealt  mainly  and  avowedly 
with  the  ourr^icyi  because  he  believed  that  the  condition  of  the 
currency  was  the  responsible  cause  ci  much  if  not  most  of  the 
moral  degradation  of  his  time,  and  that  a  return  to  a  sound 
metallic  medium  of  exdiange  was  a  means  of  purifying  oooiety. 
The  later  school  <^  economists  wouU  perhaps  lay  somewhat  kin 
stress  upon  curroicy  as  in  itself  an  active  cansc^  and  they  would 
rather  treat  it  as  a  symptom,  an  instrument  operating  median- 
icallyandincapableinitselfcf  producing  either  all  the  evil  or  all 
the  good  then  attributed  to  it  The  following  letter,  at  all  events^ 
shows  Mr.  Gallatin's  opinions  on  the  sulject : 

1  Beprintod  ia  Oallatin't  WriUngt,  vol.  Hi. 
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GALLATIN  TO  JONATHAN  ROBERTS. 

Nkw  York,  8d  Jane,  1841. 

RESPBcrrED  Friend, — ^I  received  your  welcome  letter  of  the 
27th  Majy  and  return  in  answer  my  essay  on  currency. 

I  sometimes  flatter  myself  diat  we  old  men  labor  under  the 
disease  incident  to  our  age,  and  that  we  think  that  the  world  has 
grown  worse  than  it  was  in  former  days,  because,  when  young, 
the  vices  of  the  times  had  beoome  familiar  to  us,  and  that  we  are 
shocked  by  those  of  new  growth.  Thus,  for  instance,  though 
you  and  I  were  temperate,  we  were  less  severe  towards  drunkards 
than  the  present  generation. 

Yet  so  far  at  least  as  respects  political  corruption,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  we  should  be  mistaken.  I  was  twelve  years  a  member 
either  of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  or  of  CongresB,  the 
greater  part  of  those  in  hot  party  times  and  conflicts.  And  I 
may  safely  affirm  that,  without  distinction  of  party,  a  purer 
assemblage,  in  both  bodies,  of  men  honest,  honorable,  and  inac- 
cessible to  corruption  could  not  be  found.  I  never  was  tempted; 
for  during  my  forty  years  of  public  life  a  corrupt  ofier  never 
approached  me. 

Now,  although  I  am  not  so  happy  as  Mr.  Calhoun  in  always 
finding  a  cause  for  evary  effect,  I  will  venture,  to  assign  two 
reasons  for  the  deterioration  we  lament* 

The  American  Independence  was  an  event  of  immense  mag- 
nitude, and,  though  not  altogether  irreproachable  in  that  respect, 
yet  comparatively  unsullied  by  those  convulsions,  excesses,  and 
crimes  whidi  have  almost  always  attended  similar  revolutions. 
The  greater  part  of  the  men  employed  in  the  public  service 
during  the  thirty  following  years  had  taken  an  active  part  in 
that  event  The  otjects  to  whidi  our  fiu^lties  are  applied  have 
a  necessary  influence  over  our  minds.  How  diminutive,  nay, 
pitiful,  those  appear  whidi  now  engross  public  attention  and  for 
whidi  parties  contend,  when  compared  with  those  for  whidi  die 
founders  of  the  republic  staked  their  fortunes  and  their  lives  I — 
the  creation  of  a  great  independent  nation  and  tlie  organization 
of  a  national  yet  restricted  government  I  do  believe  that  the 
minds,  die  moral  feeling  of  tliose  thus  engaged,  were  raised  above 
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the  ordinary  standard  and  elevated  to  one  somewhat  proportionate 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  objects  which  they  did  accomplish. 

And  those  men  had  been  educated  at  a  time  when  the  Amer- 
ican people^  blesE>ed  with  an  abundant  supply  of  all  the  necessa- 
ries of  life,  were  still  frugal  and  had  preserved  a  great  simplidty 
of  manners.  Here  is  the  other  cause  which  may  be  assigned  for 
the  present  depraved  state  of  public  opinion  and  feeling.  We 
have  rioted  in  liberty  and  revel  in  luxury.  As  we  have  increased 
in  wealth  and  power  the  sense  of  integrity  and  justice  has  been 
weakened.  The  love  of  power,  for  the  sake  of  its  petty  present 
enjoyments,  has  been  sub^tuted  for  that  of  oountiy  and  of  per- 
manent fame,  and  the  diirst  of  gold  for  the  hcmest  endeavors  to 
acquire  by  industry  and  frugality  a  modest  independence. 

Where  is  the  remedy?  We  cannot  and  ought  not  to  restrain 
by  legislative  enactments  the  marvellous  eaergy  of  this  nation 
and  the  natural  course  of  things;  but  we  ought  not  to  administer 
an  artificial  stimulus.  This  stimulus  is  the  paper  currenqr; 
and  you  will  perceive  by  my  letter  of  1830  to  Mr.  Walsh,  whidi 
I  have  published  for  that  purpose  in  die  Appendix,  that  my 
ultimate  object  has  been,  as  [it]  still  is,  to  annihilate  almost 
altogether  that  dangerous  instrument  I  admit  its  utility  and 
convenience  when  used  with  great  sobriety.  But  its  irresistible 
tendency  to  degenerate  into  a  depreciated  and  irredeemable  cur- 
rency, and  the  lamentable  effect  this  produces,  not  as  a  mere 
matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  but  on  the  moral  feeling  and  habits 
of  the  whole  communis,  are  such  that  I  am  quite  convinced 
that  it  is  far  preferable  to  do  without  it 

But  we  must  take  men  and  things  as  they  are;  a  sadden 
transition  would  cause  great  injury  and  is  impracticable.  And 
without  ever  losing  sight  of  the  ultimate  dgeeit^  I  formwly  pro- 
posed, and  now  suggest,  that  only  sudi  measures  [be  adopted]  as 
may,  it  seems  to  me,  be  easily  carried  into  effect;  as  would  greiitly 
lessen  present  evils;  and  as  have  a  tendengr  to  improve  and  ele- 
vate public  opinion,  and  may  assist  in  gradually  preparii^  a 
better  state  of  things.  With  that  explanation  you  will  under- 
stand more  clearly  the  object  of  my  essay. 

In  the  mean  while,  as  individuals  and  each  in  our  q>here,  we 
have  only  to  perform  ouc  appropriate  duties  and  sustain  our 
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precepts  by  our  example.  You  may  be  annoyed  in  your  new 
office ;  *  but  there  is  this  advantage  in  an  executive  office :  that  it 
imposes  oertain  specific  and  clearly-defined  duties,  to  be  per- 
formed day  after  day,  with  unremitted  industry'  and  constant 
res{)ect  for  law  and  justice ;  and  this  honestly  done  affords  the 
consciousness  of  being  a  useful  member  of  society. 

We  would  indeed  be  much  gratified  by  your  contemplated 
visit  to  New  York.  Left  almost  alone  of  my  contemporaries, 
the  meeting  with  an  old  friend  is  highly  refreshing  to  me.  And 
you  may  see,  by  the  general  tenor  of  this  letter,  tliat  I  consider 
you  as  one,  and  one  of  those  I  most  respect  Mrs.  G.  requests 
to  be  kindly  remembered  to  you,  and  I  pray  you  to  rely  on  my 
constant  attachment  I  am  altogether  unacquainted  with  our 
new  President  He  has  made  some  sad  appointments  in  this 
city*    That  of  marshal  is  too  bad. 

Respectfully,  your  friend  and  servant 

GALLATIN  TO  JOUN  H.  BOTTS,  M.C. 

^sw  York,  14th  June,  1841. 

Sir, — I  had  duly  received  the  letter  yon  addressed  to  me  last 
winter,  and  had  hoped  that  my  declining  to  answer  it  would 
satisfy  you  that  I  had  an  insurmountable  objection  to  any  use 
whatever  l)cing  made  of  any  conversation  that  may  have  taken 
l)lace  between  Mr.  Jefferson  and  myself  on  the  subject  of  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States.  I  w^'ill  only  say  that  the  report  which 
reached  you  was  imperfect  and  incorrect,  and  that  he  lived  and 
died  a  dbdded  enemy  to  our  banking  sjrstem  generally,  and 
specially  to  a  bank  of  the  United  States. 

My  last  essay,  the  receipt  of  which  you  do  me  the  honor  to 
acknowledge,  was  written  without  reference  not  only  to  parties, 
but  even  to  any  general  political  views,  other  than  the  restoration 
and  maintenance  of  a  sound  currcn<y.  Except  in  its  cliaractcr 
of  fiscal  agent  of  the  general  government,  I  attach  much  less 
imp(Mrtance  to  a  national  bank  than  several  of  those  who  are  in 
favor  of  it;  and  perliaps  on  that  account  it  is  a  matter  of  regret 

'  Collector  of  the  port  of  Phnadelphia,  Appointed  by  President  Harrison. 
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to  me  that  it  should  oontinae  to  be,  as  it  has  been  since  General 
Jackson's  accession  to  the  Presideniy  and  not  before,  a  subject 
of  warm  contention  and  die  pivot  <m  which  the  politics  of  the 
ooontiy  are  to  turn.  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  this  take  place  and 
the  issue  before  the  people  be  bank  or  no  bank,  those  who  shall 
have  succeeded  in  establishing  that  institution  will  be  crushed. 
I  do  not  doubt  your  sincerity  and  bravery,  but  the  cause  is  really 
not  worth  dying  for.  Did  I  believe  that  a  bank  of  the  United 
States  would  effectually  secure  us  a  sound  currency,  I  would 
think  it  a  duty  at  all  hazards  to  promote  the  object  As  the 
question  now  stands,  I  would  at  least  wait  till  the  wishes  of  the 
people  were  better  ascertained.  So  fiv  as  I  know,  the  oppcments 
are  most  active,  virulent,  and  extremely  desirous  that  the  great 
contest  should  turn  on  that  point:  the  friends,  qieoulatorB  and 
bankrupts  excepted,  are  disinterested  and  not  ovor-zealous. 

I  have  the  honor,  Ac 

Before  dismiiwing  the  sulgect  of  finance,  the  following  curious 
correspondence  may  properly  find  a  place  here.  Albert  Davy 
was  United  States  consul  at  Leeds,  England,  and  happened  to 
be  now  in  Washington  obtaining  a  renewal  of  his  commisBion : 

ALBERT  DAVT  TO  JAMES  OALLATIK. 

WASBnroTov,  26th  Deoembw,  1S48. 
My  dear  Sib, — ^I  am  induced  to  write  you  a  few  lines  this 
evening  vary  confidentially  to  state  that  Mr.  Robert  Tyler  has 
just  called  on  me  to  ask  if  I  thought  Mr.  Gallatin  would  nccept 
the  Secretaryship  of  the  Treasury  for  the  remaining  Preside&tial 
term,  or,  rather,  whether  his  health  would  permit  him  to  diange 
his  residence.  He  told  me  the  President  mentioiied  Mr.  Gal- 
latin's name  the  first  to  fill  that  important  post^  whidi,  I  dare 
say,  would  be  made  very  easy  to  him.  This  movement  is  of 
course  in  antidpaiaon  of  Mr.  Speiicer's  leaving.  As  no  one  as 
yet  is  aware  of  it  out  of  the  President's  immediate  drde  but 
myself,  I  am  sure  you  will  see  the  necessity  of  not  communi- 
cating this  to  any  one  but  to  Mr.  Gallatin.  .  .  • 
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GALLATIN  TO  ALBERT  DAVY. 

Ksw  York,  28th  December,  1848. 

Deab  Sm, — My  son  James  has  shown  to  me  your  letter  to 
him  of  25th  of  this  month,  received  yesterday.  It  seems  hardly 
necessary  to  make  a  serious  answer  to  it.  Yet,  as  silence  might 
be  misconstrued,  I  have  only  to  say  that  I  waiit  no  office,  and 
that  to  accept  at  my  age  that  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would 
be  an  act  of  insanity*  I  cannot  indeed  believe  that  this  has 
been  seriously  contemplated  by  anybody :  you  must-  have  mis- 
understood the  person  who  spoke  to  you.  I  might  give  con- 
clusive reasons  why,  even  if  I  was  young  and  able,  I  would 
not  at  this  time  be  fit  for  the  office,  nor  the  office  at  all  suit  me ; 
but  this  is  not  called  for. 

I  remain,  with  great  r^ard,  dear  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant 

JOHN  BARNEY  TO  ALBERT  GALLATIN. 

Wabhikotok,  January  24, 1844. 

My  deab  Sib, — I  have  been  applied  to  by  one  of  the  Presi- 
dent's family  to  know  if  you  would  accept  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment If  you  would,  I  am  assured  that  it  will  be  tendered  to 
you  so  soon  as  vacated  by  the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Spencer. 

This  last  letter  is  tersely  endorsed  by  Mr.  Grallatin:  ''Folly,  of 
which  no  notice  taken.'' 

Finance  was,  however,  only  on^  of  the  numerous  subjects  in 
which  Mr.  Grallatin  took  an  active  interest.  Diplomacy  was 
anotlier.  Our  relations  with  Great  Britain,  though  in  some 
respects  better,  were  in  others  worse  than  before ;  tlie  postponed 
questions  of  boundary  became  serious,  and  especially  that  of  the 
Nortb-Eastem  or  Elaine  boundar)'  assumed  a  very  threatening 
aspect  The  arbitration  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  had 
proved  a  failure,  owing  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  our  government 
failed  to  take  proper  measures  for  supporting  its  case  diplo- 
matically. Had  Mr.  Gallatin  been  on  the  spot  he  would  prob- 
ably have  brought  about  a  different  result;  but  Mr.  Van  Burcn's 
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diplomacy  was  not  so  successful  in  Europe  as  in  the  United  States, 
and  he  had  more  need  of  it  in  Washington  than  elsewhere.  The 
question  between  England  and  America  was  thus  kept  open  until 
both  countries  became  seriously  anxioas.  In  1840^  Mr.  Grallatin 
revised  and  reprinted  his  statement  of  the  North-Eastem  bound- 
ary  argument  as  laid  before  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  in 
1830.  In  1842  the  British  ministry  sent  Lord  Ashburton  to 
negotiate  a  treaty  at  AVashington^  and  thus  Alexander  Baring 
came  again  to  interpose  his  ever-friendly  and  ever-generous 
temper  between  the  fretful  jarring  of  the  two  great  nations.  The 
time  had  been  when  the  British  government  and  people  treated 
Mr.  Baring's  warning  advice  -with  such  contempt  as  only  George 
Oanning  could  fully  embody  and  express;  but  that  time  was 
now  long  passed.  They  had  learned  to  lean  upon  him,  and  the 
American  government  readily  met  him  in  the  same  spirit 

LORD  ASHBURTON  TO  ALBKRT  GALLATIN. 

Washixotok,  12th  April,  1842. 

Dear  Mr.  Gallatin, — ^My  first  destination  was  to  approach 
America  through  New  York,  but  the  winds  decided  otherwise, 
and  I  was  landed  at  Annapolis.  In  one  respect  only  this  was  a 
disappointment,  and  a  serious  one.  I  should  have  mnch  wished 
to  seek  yon  out  in  your  retreat  to  renew  an  old  and  highly-valued 
acquaintance  and,  I  believe  and  hoi)e  I  may  a«ld,  friendship;  to 
talk  over  with  you  the  Old  and  the  New  World,  their  follies  and 
their  wisdom,  their  present  and  by-gone  actors,  all  which  nobody 
understands  so  well  as  you  do,  and,  what  is  more  rare,  nobody 
that  has  crossed  my  passage  in  life  has  appeared  to  me  to  judge 
with  the  same  ciimlid  impartiality^.  This  pleasure  of  meeting 
you  is,  I  trust,  only  deferred.  I  shall,  if  I  live  to  accomplish 
my  work  here,  certainly  not  leave  the  country  widiout  an  attempt 
to  find  you  out  and  to  draw  a  little  wisdom  from  tlie  best  well, 
though  it  may  be  too  late  for  my  use  in  the  work  I  have  in  hand 
and  very  much  at  heart. 

You  will  probably  be  surprised  at  my  undertaking  thb  task 
at  my  jx^riod  of  life,  and  when  I  am  left  to  my  own  thoughts  I 
am  sometimes  surprised  myself  at  my  rashness.     People  here 
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Stare  when  I  tell  them  that  I  listened  to  the  debates  in  Congress 
on  Mr.  Jay's  treaty  in  1795^  and  seem  to  think  that  some  ante- 
dilnvian  has  come  among  them  out  of  his  grave.  The  truth  is 
that  I VTBS  tempted  by  my  great  anxiety  in  the  cause,  and  the  ex- 
treme importance  which  I  have  always  attached  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  between  our  countries.  The  latter  circumstance 
induced  my  political  friends  to  press  this  apix>intment  upon  me, 
and  with  much  hesitation,  founded  solely  upon  my  health  and 
age,  I  yielded.  In  short,  here  I  am.  My  reception  has  been 
eveiything  I  could  expect  or  wish ;  but  your  experience  will  tell 
you  that  little  can  be  inferred  from  this  until  real  business  is 
entered  upon.  I  can  only  say  that  it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if 
we  do  not  continue  to  live  on  better  terms  than  we  have  lately 
done,  and,  if  I  do  not  misunderstand  the  present  very  anomalous 
state  of  parties  here,  or  misinterpret  public  opinion  generally, 
there  appears  to  be  no  class  of  politicians  of  any  respectable 
character  indisposed  to  peace  with  us  on  reasonable  terms.  I 
expect  and  desire  to  obtain  no  other,  and  my  present  character 
of  a  diplomatist  is  so  new  to  me  that  I  know  no  other  course 
but  candor  and  plain-dealing.  The  most  inexpert  protocolist 
would  beat  me  hollow  at  such  work.  I  rely  on  your  good  wishes, 
my  dear  sir,  though  I  can  have  noUiing  else,  and  that  you  will 
believe  me  unfeignedly  yours. 

GALLATIN  TO  LORD  ASHBURTOX. 

New  York,  20th  April,  1842. 
Dear  Lord  Ashburtok, — ^Your  not  landing  here  was  as 
great  disappointment  to  me  as  to  you.  I  have  survived  all  my 
early  friends,  all  my  political  associates ;  and  out  of  my  own 
family  no  one  remains  for  whom  I  have  a  higher  regard  or  feel 
a  more  sincere  attachment  than  yourself.  If  you  cannot  come 
here,  I  will  make  an  effort  and  see  you  at  Washington.  Your 
mission  is  in  every  respect  a  most  auspicious  event.  To  all  those 
who  know  you  it  affords  a  decisive  proof  of  the  sincere  wish 
on  the  part  of  your  government  to  attempt  a  settlement  of  our 
differences  as  far  as  practicable;  at  all  events,  to  prevent  an  un- 
natural, and  on  both  sides  alisurd  and  disgraceful,  war.    There 
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are  but  few  intrinsic  difficulties  of  any  magnitude  in  the  way. 
Incautious  commitments,  pride,  prejudices,  selfish  or  party  feel- 
ings present  more  serious  obstacles.  You  have  one  of  a  peculiar 
kind  to  encounter.  Our  President  is  supported  by  neither  of 
the  two  great  political  parties  of  the  country,  and  is  hated  by 
that  which  elected  him,  and  which  has  gained  a  temporary 
ascendency.  He  must,  in  fiurt^  negotiate  with  the  Senate  before 
he  can  agree  with  you  on  any  subject  It  is  the  first  time  that 
we  have  been  in  tliat  situation,  which  is  somewhat  similar  to 
that  of  France;  witness  your  late  treaty,  which  the  French  Ad- 
ministration concluded  and  dared  not  ratify.  It  may  be  that 
under  those  circumstances  our  government  may  think  it  more 
eligible  to  make  separate  conventions  for  each  of  the  subjects 
on  which  you  may  agree  than  to  blend  tibem  in  one  instrument. 
The  greatest  difficulties  may  be  found  in  settling  the  two  ques- 
tions in  which  both  parties  have  in  my  humble  opinion  the  least 
personal  or  separate  interest^  viz.,  the  right  of  visitation  on  the 
African  seas  for  the  purpose  only  of  ascertaining  die  nationality 
of  the  vessel ;  and  the  North- Western  boundary.  I  have  no 
reason,  however,  to  believe  that  the  Administration,  left  to  itsdf, 
will  be  intractable  on  any  sulgect  whatever;  I  hope  that  higher 
motives  will  prevail  over  too  sensitive  or  local  feelings,  and  I 
place  file  greatest  reliance  on  your  sound  judgment,  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  straigbtforwardness,  and  ardent  desire 
to  preserve  peace  and  cement  friendship  between  the  two  kindred 
nations.  You  cannot  apply  your  faculties  to  a  more  useful  or 
nobler  purpose.  I  am  now  in  my  82d  year,  and  on  taking  a  retro- 
spective view  of  my  long  career  I  derive  the  greatest  consolation 
for  my  many  faults  and  errors  from  the  consciousness  that  I  ever 
was  a  minister  of  peace,  firom  the  fact  that  the  twenty  last  years 
of  my  political  life  were  almost  exclusively  employed  in  pre- 
venting the  war  as  long  as  I  could,  in  assisting  in  a  speedy  resto- 
ration of  peace,  and  in  settling  subsequently  as  many  of  die  points 
of  difference  as  ^'as  at  the  time  practicable.  May  Grod  prosper 
your  efforts  and  enable  you  to  consummate  the  holy  work  I 

After  successfully  n^otiating  his  treaty.  Lord  Ashburton  came 
to  New  York,  and  the  two  men  met  once  more. 
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There  remained  the  question  of  the  North-Western  boundary 
to  fester  into  a  sore.  This  did  not  fail  to  happen,  and  in  1846 
the  two  nations  again  stood  on  the  verge  of  war.  On  this  sub- 
jecty  too,  Mr.  Grallatin  published  a  pamphlet  which  took  a  char- 
acteristic view  of  the  dispute.'  He  did  not  hesitate  to  concede 
that  the  American  title  to  the  contested  territory  was  defective ; 
that  neither  nation  could  show  an  indisputable  right  in  the 
premises;  but  that  America  had  all  the  chances  in  her  favor,  and 
that,,  in  any  possible  event,  war  was  the  least  effective  policy ; 
**  the  certain  consequence,  independent  of  all  the  direct  calamities 
and  miseries  of  war,  will  be  a  mutual  increase  of  debt  and  taxa- 
tion, and  the  ultimate  fat^e  of  Oregon  will  be  the  same  as  if  the 
war  had  not  taken  place."  This  thoroughly  common-sense  view 
was  so  obvious  that  neither  government  could  long  resist  it.  The 
Oregon  question,  too,  was  in  the  end  peaceably  settled. 

There  was,  however,  one  political  difficulty  of  far  deeper  oon- 
sequ^ioe  than  curren<y  or  boundary,  and  offering  a  problem  to 
whidi  no  such  simple  reasoning  applied ;  this  was  the  growth 
of  slavery  and  the  slave  poMrer.  Here  two  great  principles 
clashed.  The  practical  rule  of  politics  which  had  guided  Mr. 
Gallatin  through  life,  to  avoid  all  issues  which  might  endanger 
the  Union,  was  here  more  directly  applicable  than  elsewhere,  for 
Mr.  Gallatin  knew  better  than  most  men  the  dangers  involved 
in  this  issue.  He  had  found  even  the  liberal  mind  of  Mr. 
Jefierson  impervious  to  argument  on  the  consequences  of  extend- 
ing the  slave  power.  Not  only  was  be  no  sympathizer  with 
slavery;  he  was  in  principle  an  abolitionist;  he  never  changed 
that  opinion,  whidi  he  had  incorporated  so  early  as  1793  in  a 
draft  of  an  act,  declaring  that  ^  slavery  was  inconsistent  with 
every  prindple  of  humanity,  justice,  and  right"  In  1843,  when 
Maria  Chapman  urged  him  to  write  for  her  anti-slavery  Annual, 
he  declined.  **  I  would  not  for  any  consideration  say  amlhing 
that  might  injure  the  holy  cause  in  which  you  are  engaged,  and 
yet  I  must  tell  the  truth,  or whatappears  to  me  to  be  the  truth." 
Determined  to  respect  the  constitutional  compact,  he  carefully 
abstained  from  taking  any  part  in  the  slavery  agitation.    Never- 

>  Bq>rintcd  in  Writings,  toI.  iiL 
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thelesB  the  time  came  when  he  could  no  longer  be  mlent  On 
the  24th  April,  1844,  a  popular  meeting  was  held  in  New  York 
to  protest  against  the  annexation  of  Texas;  Mr.  Gallatin  was 
asked  to  preside,  and  one  of  the  most  ooorageous  acts  of  his 
life  was  to  take  the  diair  and  address  this  great  and  turbulent 
assembly: 

SPEECH  ON  THE  ANNEXATION  OF  TEXAS. 

At  my  advanced  age  and  period  of  life,  withdrawn  as  I  am 
from  the  politics  of  the  day,  desirous  of  quiet,  nothing  could 
have  induced  me  to  attend  this  meeting  but  the  magnitude  of 
the  sutyect  I  will  simply  indicate  di^  points  involved  in  the 
question  which  has  called  us  together,  leaving  to  others  abler 
than  myself  to  discuss  them  at  lenjgth.  Till  this  day  the  United 
States  have  preserved  the  highest  reputation  amongst  the  nations 
of  the  earth  for  the  fidelity  with  which  they  have  fulfilled  all 
their  engagements  and  generally  carried  on  all  their  relations 
widi  foreign  nations.  They  have  never  engaged  in  a  war  for 
the  sake  of  conquest,  never  but  in  self-defence  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  repelling  aggression  against  their  most  sacred  rights. 
.^  /  Thqr  have  never  acquired  any  territory  by  conquest  or  violence, 
r  nor  in  any  other  way  but  by  fair  treaties,  fairly  negotiated,  with 
Waui^^^  ^»  the  consent  of  all  the  parties  that  might  have  any  claim  to  the 
.  -^^'^L^  territory  in  question.  What  now  is  the  nature  of  the  question 
which  has  been  proclaimed  lately, — ^tlie  annexation  of  Texas? 
By  the  most  solemn  treaties  between  us  and  foreign  nations 
Texas  has  been  adjudged  as  being  within  the  limits  of  Mexkx>. 
If  there  was  any  claim  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  that 
ooontiy,  it  was  expressly  renounced  by  these  treaties.  It  -is  per- 
fectly clear  then  that  the  attempt  now  made  is  a  direct  and  positive 
violation  of  treaty  stipulations.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  there 
was  danger  that  it  would  also  lead  us  into  war.  I  think  this 
but  a  very  partial  and  erroneous  view  of  the  subject  I  do  as- 
sert, without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  annexation  of  Texas 
under  existing  circumstances  is  a  positive  declaration  of  war 
against  Mexico.  I  will  say  that  even  if  the  independence  of 
Texas  had  been  acknowledged  l^  Mexico,  it  would  be  still  war, 
for  Texas  is  at  war  with  Mexico,  and  in  such  a  state  of  things 
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to  annex  it  to  this  country  is  to  make  us  a  party  to  that  war. 
But  in  existing  circumstances  and  while  Texas  continues  at  war 
with  Mexico  and  her  independence  is  not  acknowledged  by  the 
latter  power,  I  will  say  that,  according  to  the  universally  ac- 
knowledged laws  of  nations  and  universal  usage  of  all  Christian 
nations,  to  annex  Texas  is  war ;  and  in  that  assertion  I  will  be 
sustained  by  every  publicist  and  jurist  in  the  Christian  world. 
This  war  would  be  a  war  founded  on  injustice,  and  a  war  of 
conquest  I  will  not  stop  to  inquire  what  Mexico  may  do  or 
ought  to  do  in  such  circumstances.  It  is  enough  that  the  war 
would  be  unjust  I  know  nothing  of  the  ability  or  desire  of 
Mexico  to  injure  us.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  an  unjust  war, 
founded  upon  the  violation  of  solemn  treaty  stipulations,  would 
disgrace  the  national  character,  which  till  this  day  has  been  un- 
sullied. 

There  is  another  view  of  this  subject,  more  complex,  more 
delicate,  but  I  do  think  it  is  both  better  and  fairer  to  meet  it  in 
the  face.  I  allude  to  the  effect  that  this  measure  would  have 
on  die  question  of  slavery.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  from.the  beginning  founded  upon  mutual  concessions 
and  compromise.  Wlien  that  Constitution  was  passed  it  appears 
that  the  Southern  States,  alarmed  by  the  difference  of  tlicir  social 
state  and  institutions  from  ours  in  the  North,  required  some 
guarantees.  They  may  have  been  granted  with  reluctance,  but 
they  arc  consecrated  by  the  Constitution.  The  surrender  of  fugi- 
tive slaves  and  the  non-equal  principle  of  representation  have 
been  granted,  and,  however  repugnant  to  our  feelings  or  prin- 
ciples, we  must  carry  out  the  provisions  into  effect  faithfully  and 
inviolate.  But  it  ought  to  be  obserx'ed  that  these  provisions 
applied  only  to  the  territory  then  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  none  other.  In  the  course  of  events  we  acquired 
Louisiana  and  Florida,  and,  without  making  any  ob6er>'ations  on 
these  precedents,  it  so  happened  that,  in  die  course  of  events, 
three  new  States  have  been  added  out  of  territories  not,  when  the 
Constitution  was  adopted,  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States; 
and  more,  eventually  Florida  wbs  added  to  the  slave-holding 
States:  Thus  it  has  happened  tliat  additional  security  and  ad- 
ditional guarantee  have  been  given  to  the  South.     With  those  I 
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think  tliey  ought  to  be  satisfied.  Nothing  is  more  true  than  that 
if  we  wish  to  preserve  the  Union^  it  must  be  by  mutual  respect 
to  the  feelings  of  otherB,  but  these  concessions  must  be  alto- 
gether mutual  and  not  all  on  one  side.  If  it  be  asked  what  we 
do  require  from  the  South^  I  will  answer, — nothing  whatever. 
We  do  not  require  from  the  South  any  new  measure  that  should 
be  repugnant  either  to  their  opinions  or  feelings.  Nor  do  we 
interfere  with  the  question  of  slavery  in  Texas.  We  have 
taken  no  measures,  we  do  not  mean  to  take  any  me&sures,  either 
to  prevent  or  induce  them  to  admit  slavery.  It  is  a  free,  in- 
dependent State,  and  we  wish  them  to  do  precisely  what  they 
please.  All  we  ask  is  to  preserve  the  present  state  of  things. 
All  we  ask  ia  that  no  such  plan  as  shall  again  agitate  that  ques- 
tion shall  be  attempted  to  be  carried  into  effect  It  is  too  mudi  to 
ask  from  us  that  we  should  take  an  active  part  in  permitting  the 
accession  of  a  foreign  state,  and  a  foreign  slave-holding  state, 
to  the  Union ;  and  that  we  should  consent  that  new  States  should 
again  be  added  to  those  upon  an  equal  basis  of  representation. 
This  is  all  we  ask.  The  disoassion  of  these  questions  does  not 
originate  with  us.  It  originates  with  those  who  have  fostered 
this  plan.  We  wish  every  discussion  of  this  question  to  be 
avoided.  But  if  it  be  forced  upon  us  we  will  be  forced  to  meet  it 
There  are  other  considerations  and  most  momentous  ques- 
tions which  depend  upon  this.  In  the  first  pbce,  does  the 
treaty-making  power  imply  a  power  to  annul  existing  treaties? 
Does  that  power  embrace  the  right  of  declaring  war?  Can  the 
President  or  Senate,  in  making  a  treaty  with  anotlier  power,  dis- 
regard the  stipulations  of  a  treaty  with  a  third  party?  Again, 
can  a  foreign  state  be  admitted  in  tlie  Union  without  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  all  the  parties  to  the  compact?  I  know  that 
the  precedents  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  may  be  adduced ;  but 
let  us  see  how  far  they  go.  Their  validity  depends  solely  on  the 
fact  that  there  was  universal  acquiescence.  Not  one  State  in  the 
Union  protested  against  the  proceeding,  and  if  upon  this  occasion 
the  same  should  occur,  I  will  say  that  without  adverting  to  fcnrms 
we  might  consider  it  proper  to  admit  that  there  is  a  right.  But 
the  precedent  goes  no  farther.  It  does  not  go  to  the  point  that 
the  power  does  or  does  not  exist 
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These^  I  have  said,  are  momentous  questions^  such  as  would 
neoessarilj  shake  the  Union  to  its  very  centre,  and  such  as  I 
wish  to  see  forever  avoided.  Another  point.  This  measure 
will  bring  indelible  disgrace  upon  our  democratic  institutions; 
it  will  bring  them  into  discredit;  it  will  excite  the  hopes  of 
their  enemies ;  it  will  check  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  mankind. 
We  had  hoped  that,  when  the  people  of  the  United  States  had 
resumed  their  rights  and  the  government  was  in  their  hands, 
there  would  be  a  gradual  amelioration  of  l^islation,  of  the 
social  state,  of  the  intercourse  between  men.  All  this  is  checked 
by  a  measure  on  which  treaties  are  violated  and  an  unjust  war 
undertaken. 

Still,  I  do  not  despair.  My  confidence  is  in  the  people.  But 
we  must  give  them  time  to  make,  to  form,  and  to  express  their 
opinions ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  I  do  strongly  reprobate  the 
secret,  the  insidious  manner  in  which  that  plot  has  been  con- 
ducted, so  as  to  debar  the  people  of  the  Union  from  the  right  of 
expressing  an  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  done.  I  thank  you  for  the  indulgence 
with  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  listen  to  me.  I  am  highly 
gratified  that  the  last  public  act  of  a  long  life  should  have  been 
that  of  bearing  testimony  against  this  outrageous  attempt.  It  is 
indeed  a  consolation  that  my  almost  extinguished  voice  has  been 
on  this  occasion  raised  in  defence  of  liberty,  of  justice,  and  of 
our  counti^'. 

Bepeatedly  interrupted;  at  moments  absolutely  stopped  by 
uproar  and  rioting;  able  to  make  his  feeble  voice  heard  only  by 
those  immediately  around  him,  he  still  resolutely  maintained  his 
ground  and  persisted  to  the  end.  Mr.  Gallatin  ^*as  at  that  time 
in  his  eighty-fourtli  year;  nothing  but  the  most  conscientious 
sense  of  duty  could  possibly  have  induced  him  to  appear  again 
in  public,  especially  on  an  occasion  when  it  was  well  known  that 
the  worst  passions  of  the  worst  populace  in  the  city  of  New 
York  would  be  aroused  against  him.  Not  even  when  he  risked 
his  life  before  the  rifles  of  the  backwoodsmen  at  Redstone  Old 
Fort  had  he  given  so  striking  proof  of  his  moral  courage. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  final  proof  that  gave  point  to  a  short 
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speech  of  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  which  has  been  already  alladed 
to.  In  the  month  of  November  following  the  annexation  meet- 
ing, the  New  York  Historical  Society,  of  which  Mr.  Gallatin 
was  now  president,  held  a  celebration,  followed  by  a  dinner, 
given  in  his  honor.  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  was  one  of  the  invited 
guests,  and  took  the  occasion  to  make  the  following  remarks. 
Headers  of  his  Diary  will  appreciate  how  much  his  concluding 
words  meant  to  him ;  honesty,  as  both  Mr.  Gallatin  and  him- 
self had  found,  was  not  only  the  highest,  but  one  of  the  rarest, 
public  virtues : 

"  To  the  letter,*'  said  Mr.  Adams,  "  whic^  was  sent  me,  your 
honorable  president  added  a  line,  saying, '  I  shall  be  glad  to 
shake  hands  with  you  once  more  in  this  world.*  Sir,  if  nothing 
else  could  have  induced  me,  these  words  would  have  compelled 
my  attendance  here,  and  I  can  conceive  of  nothing  that  would 
have  prevented  me.  I  have  lived  long,  sir,  in  this  world,  and 
I  have  been  connected  with  all  sorts  of  men,  of  all  sects  and 
descriptions.  I  have  been  in  the  public  service  for  a  great  part 
of  my  life,  and  filled  various  offices  of  trust  in  conjunction  with 
that  venerable  gentleman,  Albert  Gallatin.  I  have  known 
him  half  a  century.  In  many  things  we  differed;  on  many 
questions  of  public  interest  and  policy  we  were  divided,  and 
in  the  history  of  parties  in  this  country  there  is  no  man  from 
whom  I  have  so  widely  differed  as  from  him.  But  on  other 
things  we  have  harmonised;  and  now  there  is  no  man  with 
whom  I  more  thoroughly  agree  on  all  points  than  I  do  with 
him.  But  one  word  more.  Let  me  say,  before  I  leave  you  and 
him, — ^birds  of  passage  as  we  are^  bound  to  a  warmer  and  more 
congenial  clime, — that  among  all  the  public  men  with  whom  I 
have  been  associated  in  the  course  of  ray  political  life,  whether 
agreeing  or  differing  in  opinion  with  hiro,  I  have  always  found 
him  to  be  an  honest  and  honorable  man.** 

In  spite  of  all  the  opposition  of  the  North,  the  war  with 
Mexico  took  place.  Every  moral  conviction  and  every  life- 
long hope  of  Mr.  Gallatin  were  outraged  by  this  act  of  our 
government  The  weight  of  national  immorality  rested  inces- 
santly on  his  mind.  He  would  not  abandon  his  faith  in  human 
nature;  he  determined  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  moral  sense 
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of  the  American  public^  and  to  scatter  this  appeal  broadcast  by 
the  hundred  thousand  copies  over  the  country.  With  this  view 
he  wrote  his  pamphlet  on  "Peace  with  Mexico,"*  yet  accom- 
panying it  with  another  on  "  War  Expeases,"  which  invoked 
more  worldly  interests.  His  object  was  to  urge  the  conclusion 
of  a  peace  on  moral  and  equitable  principles,  and,  feeling  tliat 
time  was  short,  he  pressed  forward  with  feverish  haste.  On  the 
16th  Februaiy,  1848,  he  said, "  I  write  with  great  difficulty,  and 
I  become  exhausted  when  I  work  more  than  four  or  five  hours 
a  day.  Ever  since  the  end  of  October  all  my  faculties,  impaired 
as  they  are,  were  absorbed  in  one  subject;  not  only  my  faculties, 
but  I  may  say  all  my  feelings.  I  thought  of  nothing  else: 
Age  quod  agis!  I  postponed  ever3rthing  else,  even  a  volume 
of  ethnography  which  was  in  the  press ;  even  answering  the 
letters  which  did  not  absolutely  require  immediate  attention." 

The  warnings  to  be  quick  came  thick  and  fast.  Only  a  week 
aflLcr  he  wrote  this  letter,  his  old  associate,  J.  Q.  Adams,  breatlied 
his  last  on  the  floor  of  Congress.  A  few  weeks  more  brought 
the  news  tliat  Alexander  Baring  was  dead.  In  Europe  society 
itself  seemed  about  to  break  in  pieces,  and  everything  old  was 
passing  away  with  a  rapidity  tliat  recalled  the  days  of  the  first 
French  revolution.  Mr.  Gallatin  might  well  think  it  necessary 
to  press  his  pace  and  to  economize  every  instant  tliat  remained ; 
and  yet  in  that  eventful  year  the  world  moved  more  rapidly 
still,  and  he  had  time — though  not  much — to  8|)are.  His  pam- 
phlets were  sent  in  great  numbers  over  the  North  and  East^  and 
certainly  had  tlieir  share  in  leading  the  government  to  accept 
the  treaty  of  peace  whidi  was  negotiated  by  Mr.  Trist,  notwith- 
standing instructions  to  leave  Mexico,  and  signed  by  him  at 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo  on  the  2d  of  Februar}% 

These  pamphlets  were  his  last  intellectual  effort  As  the  year 
ad\'anccd,  symptoms  of  decline  became  more  and  more  evident 
His  memory  began  to  fail.  When  alone,  he  caught  himself 
talking  in  French  as  when  a  boy.  His  mind  recurred  much  to 
his  early  youth,  to  Geneva,  to  his  school,  to  Mile.  Pictet,  and 
undoubtedly  to  that  sclf-rcproocli  for  hb  n<^lect  of  her  and  of 

*  Reprinti*<l  in  Writings,  vol.  iii. 
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his  fiuniljr  whidi  seems  to  have  weigbed  upon  Lim  throu^ioitt 
life.  The  Prestdential  elecdon  of  1848  was  a  great  satisfactioD 
to  him ;  but  he  though  more  frequendj  and  naturally  of  his 
own  past  politacal  contests  and  of  the  Presidents  whom  he  had 
helped  to  make.  His  mind  became  more  excitable  as  his  strength 
declined.  There  was,  however,  little  to  be  done  or  desired  hj 
him  in  the  way  of  preparation ;  his  life  had  left  no  traces  to  be 
erased,  and  his  death  woold  create  no  confusion  and  required  no 
long  or  laborious  forethou^L  He  had  felt  a  certain  pride  in 
his  modest  means ;  his  avowed  principle  had  been  that  a  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  should  not  acquire  wealth.  He  had  no 
enemies  to  forgive.  ^  *  I  cannot  charge  myself  with  maligni^ 
of  temper/  ^  he  said;  *^  *  indeed,  I  have  hem  r^arded  as  mild 
and  amiable.  But  now,  approadiing  the  confines  of  tlie  eternal 
world,  I  desire  to  examine  myself  with  the  utmost  rigor  to  see 
whether  I  am  in  charity  with  all  mankind.  On  this  retrospect 
I  cannot  remonber  any  adversary-  whom  I  have  not  foigiv^  or 
to  whcMn  I  have  failed  to  make  known  my  fcM^veneas,  except 
one,  and  he  is  no  longer  living.'  Here  he  named  a  late  emin^it 
politician  of  Viiginia'' ;  doubtless  William  B.  Giles. 

During  the  last  months  of  his  life  he  turned  with  great 
eamestneas  to  the  promises  and  hopes  of  religion.  His  deigy- 
man,  Dr.  Alexander,  kept  memoranda  of  his  conversation  on  this 
subject  **1  never  was  an  infidel,''  he  said;. ^though  I  have 
had  my  doubts,  and  the  habit  of  my  thinking  has  been  to  push 
discoveries  to  their  utmost  consequences  witlmut  fear.  ...  I 
have  always  leaned  towards  Arminianism;  but  the  points  are 
very  di£Bcult  I  am  a  bold  speculator.  Sudi  has  been  the  habit 
of  my  mind  all  my  life  long." 

He  failed  slowly  as  the  winter  of  1848-49  passed,  and  was 
for  the  most  part  confined  to  his  room  and  his  bed.  In  the 
month  of  May,  1849,  while  he  thus  lay  helpless,  his  wife  died 
in  the  adjoining  room,  leaving  him  deeply  overcome  and  shaken 
by  agitation  and  grief.  Nevertheless,  he  survived  to  be  takoi, 
as  the  sunmier  came  on,  to  his  daughter's  house  at  Astmia. 
There,  on  the  12th  August,  1849,  his  life  ended. 
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into  war  with  England,  425 ;  anecdote 
of  Count  Romanxoff,  444 ;  retornt  from 
Elba,  547. 

Boston,  56,  08 ;  deseription  of,  in  1780, 
27,  28,  45 ;  Mr.  CUy't  opinion  of,  509. 

Boundary,  Norih-Eastem,  521,  535,  530, 
014,  021,  027,  028,  020,  030,  031,  007, 
008;  North-Western,  509,  570,  014, 
021,  027,  070,  071. 

BonrdUlon,  140,  209,  220. 

Bonne  Gallatin,  5. 

Brackenridge,  Judge  H.  H.,  his  first  meet- 
ing with  Gallatin,  08;  his  character, 
128, 133, 134 ;  his  eondnet  at  the  Mingo 
Creek  meeting,  128;.  at  Braddoek's 
Field,  129, 130 ;  at  Parkinson's  Ferry, 
131, 132;  at  Bedstone  Old  Fort,  135- 
137;  his  distinction  between  Quakers 
and  Presbyterians,  150 ;  candidate  for 
Congress,  141, 170,  210. 

Braddoek's  Field,  rendesrons  at,  129, 130. 

Bradford,  DaTid,  91,  92,  126;  a  member 
of  th«  State  Lfgislatur^,  93;  a  tenth- 
rate  lawyer,  90 ;  an  empty  drum,  97 ; 
his  enmity  to  Gallatin,  98 ;  hi*  cuur»u 
at  the  Mingo  Creek  meeting,  128; 
eaosea  the  maU  to  be  seised,  128;  sum- 
mons  the  militia  to  Braddoek's  Field, 
129 ;  his  coorte  there,  129 ;  at  the  Par- 
kinsoB's  Ferry  meetfng,  131-134;  M 
Redstone  Old  Fort,  136-137 ;  escapes  to 
Lonisiaaa,138;  his  party  defeated,  141. 

Bradford,  William,  441;  hii  reforms  in 
the  penal  code  of  Pennsylrania,  84. 

Brasier,  Philip,  236,  230.  * 

Breckearidge^  John,  Attoraey-Genend, 
698. 

Brent,  Richard,  M.C.  from  Virginia,  190, 
817;  Senator,  436,  490. 

Broglie,  Dnkc  de,  603,  604. 

Brooks,  DaTid,  M.C.  firom  New  York,  193. 

Bnrr,  Aaron,  101;  speech  on  Jay's  treaty, 
161 ;  distmsts  the  Yirginlaas,  178, 242, 
243, 247;  eondncts  the  New  York  City 
•lection  of  May,  1800,  232,  233,  238; 
his  intrigne  and  managMaent,  234, 239 ; 
the  most  eligible  character  for  Vice. 
President,  239 ;  the  agent  of  a  Supreme 
Power,  241 ;  nominated  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent, 243 ;  the  elecUon,  244 ;  his  daogh- 
tor's  marriage^  244,  246;  his  conduct 


daring  the  contest  in  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives,  245,  240,  247,  254; 
causes  of  bis  schism,  282,  288,  289; 
urges  M.  L.  Davis  for  office,  283,  284, 
289;  his  opinion  of  Gallatin,  280;  his 
schism,  311,  313,  380. 
Burr,  Tbeodosia,  her  marriage,  244. 

C. 

Cabell,  Samuel  J.,  M.C.  from  Virginia, 
202. 

Cabot,  George,  112, 199. 

Calhoun,  John  C,  M.C.  from  South  Car- 
olina,  445,  473,  502;  on  Gallatin's 
character,  570,  577 ;  W.  U.  Crawford's 
comments  on,  580, 581 ;  Gallatin's  opin- 
ion of,  599;  chosen  Vice-President, 
001,  002 ;  on  war  with  France,  055. 

Calvin,  John,  2,  11. 

Campbell,  George  W.,  M.C.  from  Ten- 
nessee, bis  report  on  foreign  relations 
in  1808, 378 ;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
605. 

Canning,  George,  381,  383,  399;  his  re- 
marks on  the  naral  battles  of  1812, 
171 ;  his  treatment  of  Mr.  JeiTerson's 
diplomacy,  350;  his  management  of 
the  affair  of  the  Chesapeake,  304 ;  of 
the  orders  In  council,  304,  305;  his 
success,  307,  308,  411;  his  sarcasms, 
374,  370 ;  his  instructions  to  Erskine, 
392,  303;  disarowal  of  Erskine's  ar- 
rangement, 394 ;  thrown  out  of  office, 
411;  Foreign  Secretary  in  1820,  014; 
his  orders  in  council  of  1820,  in  regard 
to  the  VTett  India  trade,  015-017;  hU 
motires,  010, 018, 020, 024, 027 ;  Prime 
Minister,  020 ;  his  opinion  of  the  Eng- 
lish constitution,  020;  his  death,  020. 

Castiereagh,  Lord,  498, 499;  instructions 
to  Lord  C4theart,  603;  offers  direct 
negotiation,  604;  favorable  to  peace, 
600,  607,  698,  518;  obliged  to  check 
Mr.  Goulbum,  525 ;  favors  delay,  631 ; 
his  infiuence  in  1818,  609,  018;  his 
death,  014. 

Cathcart,  Lord,  603,  504. 

Caucuses,  party,  214,  595 ;  in  1S24,  592, 
694,  696,  690,  597. 

Champagny,  Duke  do  Cadore^  his  letter 
of  August  5, 1810,  420,  421. 
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Cbapman,  HarU,  071. 

OhMe,  Jadge  Samael,  bit  imp«MbiiieDt» 
327 ;  bia  tuooeMor,  440. 

CbftteaabrUnd,  Vicomte  de,  Frenob  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Relationa,  607. 

Obesepeeke^  siDdr  o^  367,  859,  300. 

ObeTe%  Lengdon,  M.C.  fkt»Bi  Soutb  Car- 
olina, 446,  472,  473,  475,  470;  Preei- 
dent  of  tbe  U.  8.  Bank,  682,  683. 

Cireular  to  eolleeton.  (See  Civil  Service.) 

CiUienabii>,  Gallatin'i,  48,  49,  02,  109, 
111,  112;  ftatement  of  tbe  question 
regarding,  119, 120;  adreree  deeifion, 
120, 121 ;  amendment  of  tbe  Conttito- 
tion  eonoeming,  203,  211. 

CiTil  ienriee  in  1801,  273;  QanaUn't 
eiroolar  to  eolleoton,  278,  279. 

Ctaibome^  W.  C.  C,  GoTemor  of  Looitl- 
ana,  319,  326;  ettablUbei  a  bank  at 
New  Orleans,  322. 

Clare,  Tbomas,  66,  02,  71,  99, 120;  bis 
deatb,  600. 

Clark,  Jobn,  GoTemor  of  Georgiat  681. 

CUj,  Henry,  164, 446,  677 ;  opposes  tbe 
bank  ebarter  in  1811,  428»  429,  430; 
supports  tbe  war  poUoy,  449;  forces 
Ifr.  Madison  to  reeommead  a  dee- 
laration,  460-469;  tent  to  negotlato 
treaty  of  peaee^  606 ;  bis  tI«ws  on  tbo 
political  situation  and  tbe  New  Eng- 
land Federalists,  609, 640;  bis  antago- 
nirm  to  Mr.  Adams,  620, 622, 644-640 ; 
bis  eritieisms,  623;  opposes  offer  to 
renew  tbe  treaty  of  1783  in  regard  to 
tbe  flsberies  and  tbe  Mississippi,  641 ; 
carries  a  compromise,  641,  642 ;  eon- 
Unues  bis  oppcslUon,  644;  nettled  by 
tbe  remit,  646;  joined  witb  Gallatia 
and  Adams  In  negotiating  oommersial 
oonrention,  648-662;  opposes  Presi- 
dent Monroe^  602;  Gallatin's  opinion 
of,  699,  023;  to  be  supported  as  Vioe- 
President,  002;  causes  tbe  election  of 
J.  Q.  Adams,  002;  distrust  fdt  to- 
wards bim,  008,  009;  offers  Gallatin 
tbe  post  of  envoy  to  tbe  Panama  Con- 
gress, 012;  bis  note  on  tbo  colonial 
trade  dillculty,  010,  023;  bis  attack 
on  Gallatin  In  1832,  041 ;  bis  compro- 
mise, 042. 

Clinton,  De  Witt,  282,  471,  602,  677. 


Clinton,  George,  consents  to  be  candidate 
for  tbe  Assembly,  234,  237 ;  arerse  to 
accepting  tbe  Vioe-Presidency  in  1800, 
239,  242 ;  recommends  Burr,  242;  cbo- 
sen  Vice-President,  312 ;  tbrows  cast- 
ing TOto  against  tbe  bank  ebarter,  429, 
430 ;  annoys  Administration,  471, 000. 

Clopton,  Jobn,  M.C.  from  Virginia,  202. 

Coast  Sarrey,  360. 

Cobb,  T.  W.,  M.C.  firom  Georgia,  693. 

Coit,  Joshua,  M.C.  from  Connecticut,  203. 

Collectors,  cireular  to.  (8^  Civil  Service,) 

Colonial  trade,  161,  660,  651,  609,  670, 
671;  British  orders  in  council  of  1820, 
016-417 ;  fsilure  of  negotiatioas,  017, 
021,  022,  023,  024,  025,  028. 

Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  its  origin, 
167, 172. 

Connecticut,  08 ;  manners,  191. 

ConstitoUon  of  1787,  08,  70,  79,  048 ;  its 
proTisions  regarding  eligibility  to  the 
Senate^  119, 120;  its  grants  of  powers 
regarding  a  national  bank,  167;  in- 
ternal improTcments,  167 ;  tbe  making 
of  treaties,  100, 101, 102, 103, 819, 074  ,- 
amendment  proposed  regarding  dti- 
lensbip,  203,  211,  224;  tbe aoquisition 
of  territory,  319-321,  074;  its  gnat 
defect  the  monarehioal  principle^  ^^ ; 
its  guarantees  to  the  slaTC  power,  073. 

Cooper,  Dr.  Samuel,  16 ;  obtains  for  Gal- 
latin a  position  as  instructor  Mt  French 
at  HarTard  College^  38,  39,  42;  join 
in  giTiag  him  a  oertiicato,  4^  44. 

Copenhagen,  •496. 

Coxe,  Tench,  228. 

Craik,  William,  M.C.  tnm  MafyBand, 
202. 

Cramer,  Mr.,  9, 11. 

Crawford,  William  H.,  Senator  firon 
Georgia,  433,  436,  409;  supports  tho 
bank  charter  in  1811,  428;  teat  as 
minister  to  France,  609, 610;  atteaqiU 
to  approach  the  Bmporor  A|ezaador, 
611 ;  returas  home  with  Bayard  In 
1816,  662;  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
,  under  Moaroe^  669,  602,  600 ;  bis  po- 
litical plans,  678,  680;  bis  commeats 
oa  J.  C.  Calhoun,  680,  681 ;  on  J.  Q. 
Adaau,  679, 680 ;  oa  William  Lowndes, 
681 ;  on  Henry  Clay,  682;  bis  bitter- 
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Bess,  680 ;  eandidmte  of  the  triamrirate 
for  the  Presidency,  589,  692,  699; 
stroek  by  paralysis,  690,  693,  694;  re- 
proached with  intrigue,  697;  offered 
the  Treasury  by  J.  Q.  Adams,  007. 

Oiimberland  Road.  (See  Inttmal  Jm- 
proi>€meHt»,) 

Currency,  Gallatin's  opinions  on,  038, 
004;  his  essays  on,  038,  047,  048,  002, 
004, 006. 

Cnrtius.    (See  John  Thompson,) 


Dallas,  Alexander  J.,  246, 269, 281, 812 ; 
oomes  to  America  in  1783,  07 ;  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Pennsylvania,  80 ;  his 
intimacy  with  GallaUn,  99,  109,  113, 
303 ;  bis  part  in  the  whiskey  campaign, 

.  142,  143;  on  Pennsylrania  politics, 
320,  328,  330,  833,  439;  on  the  im- 
peachment  of  the  judges,  327;  of- 
fered the  chief-josticeship  of  Penn- 
lylrania,  333;  on  the  last  year  of 
Mr.  Jefferton's  PresideBcy,  372;  ro- 
chartert  the  U.  8.  Bank,  429;  on  the 
sneosmioB  to  Jostioe  Chaso,  440-442; 
imposes  war  taxes,  408 ;  on  Gallatin's 
flection  by  the  Senate,  479;  retires 
from  the  Treasary,  667;  differs  from 
Gallatin  on  retaining  to  specie  pay- 
ments, 667. 

Dallas,  George  M.,  493 ;  sent  to  England, 
602. 

Dana,  Samnel,  If  .C.  from  Connectlent, 
164, 166, 160,  186,  206;  the  most  elo- 
qnent  man  In  Congress^  188. 

DaTis,  Matthew  L.,  228;  editor  of  the 
Time-Piece^  197;  Dnrr'i  most  actlTc 
friend,  232 ;  presses  him  for  the  Vke- 
Presidency,  239,  240;  candidate  for 
the  poet  of  naral  oOeer,  282,  283; 
goes  to  Montieello,  284,  287;  his  f«. 
jeetloo  a  declaration  of  war  on  Bnrr, 
288. 

Dary,  Albert,  006. 

Dayton,  Jonathan,  M.C.  from  New  Jer- 
•ey,  speech  on  seqnestering  British 
debts,  121;  Speaker,  191, 192,  202. 

Dearborn,  Henry,  Secretary  of  War,  206, 
274, 303, 346,  373 ;  hU  eharaeter,  270 ; 
il,486.  . 


Debt,  pablio.    (See  Financet.) 

Degen  and  Parvianoe,  nary  agenU  at 
Leghorn,  400-403. 

Democracy,  its  dogmas  in  1801,  270, 
272,  066,  000. 

Dennis,  John,  M.C.  from  Maryland,  202. 

De  Stael,  Mme.,  603 ;  La  Fayette's  inter- 
riew  with  the  Emperor  at  her  boose, 
613 ;  on  the  negotiations  at  Ghent,  631, 
632;  her  death,  600. 

Dexter,  Samuel,  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, 268,  206,  277. 

Drayton,  William,  M.C.  firom  South  Caro- 
lina, 042. 

Duane^  William,  editor  of  the  Aurora, 
Treasury  books  in  his  hands,  268; 
nrges  remorals  firom  office,  277,  278, 
281 ;  canse  of  his  hostility  to  Gallatin, 
281,  311,  331;  hU  sehUm,  311,  312, 
326,  328,  329,  330,  331;  hU  war  on 
Gallatin,  322,  329,  388,  400,  414,  417, 
419, 427, 437, 439, 442, 668 ;  account  of, 
by  J.  Q.  Adams,  442;  his  treatment 
by  Jefferson  and  Madison,  443,  483. 

Dumont,  Btienne^  sehoolmate  of  Galla- 
tin's, 10,  62,  289,  619. 

D'TTcmois,  144,  146,  140. 

E. 

Edgar,  James,  130, 170. 

Education,  84, 90 ;  Mr.  Jefferson's  scheme 
for  a  national  uniTcrflty,  360;  Gal- 
latin's scheme  for  a  popular  unirerstty, 
648. 

Ellsworth,  Olirer,  112,  228,  486. 

Embargo  decided  upon,  366;  Gallatin'i 
opinion  on,  366,  370-372,  876,  622; 
Jefferson's  opinions  on,  367,  368,  369; 
adopted,  369 ;  amended,  369 ;  effects 
ot,  870,  412;  Robert  Smith's  opinion 
on,  373;  Enforcement  Act,  878,  379; 
repeal  of,  876,  380,  382,  383;  to  giro 
place  to  war,  383,  384,  386;  rtmored, 
386. 

England,  her  politieel  eondition  in  1789, 
71;  her  oondnet  towards  America  in 
1793,  104, 112;  Jay's  tmaty,  168-100; 
the  danger  of  war,  106, 109;  relations 
with,  in  1798,224;  In  1801,  266;  in 
1806,  334 ;  rerira]  of  the  rule  of  1760, 
348;   Monroe  and  Pioknry's  treaty. 
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855,  S50 ;  1i«r  diange  of  poli^  in  1807, 
858;  aflUr  of  tho  Cbesapoake,  857- 
882,  864;  ordon  in  ooonoU,  864,  885, 
866,  867,  874,  376,  878,  893,  460,  472; 
Roie'f  miMion,  864,  867,  394^  897; 
Brakin^'t  MT»agemont,  892,  898 ;  dii- 
ftTOwed,  894^  896;  Jaekion*f  mision, 
894, 396, 411 ;  propoMd  NavigaUoa  Aet 
againit,  418,  414;  Maooa'f  Act,  416; 
IMF  refoMtl  to  withdnw  the  orden  in 

*  oonnoil,  425,  444;  approneh  of  war, 
444,  460;  refoaot  Rottinn  mediation, 
497,  499,  500,  503;  offera  diraot  nego. 
tiatlon,  504;  rofosot  oonoetfiont  on 
improMiaoBt,  506;    hor   attompU  to 

■  iMlato  the  United  8tatei,  499,  511, 
818,  514;  lier  petition  in  Enrope^  517, 
518  (fee  OkmU,  N^gotimtiotu  mi) ;  eom- 

-  meroial  eonTention  of  1815,  551, 614, 
626;  nefotiations  of  1818,  570-572 
(tee  Oolomiai  Trad*,  FUUrUt,  Mh- 
timippi^  JmprtmmtmU);  negotiations  of 
1826-27, 612-629  (tee  Oolomiai  Tradt, 

•  BoMM(a»y) ;  diepoeition  toward!  Amer- 
I(2J08,  618,  620,  621,  622,  624,  625, 
dn!^28;  eharaeter  of  Engliih  diplo- 
maey,  622. 

Eppee,  John  W.,  If  .C.  from  Ylrglniay 
480. 

Srskine,  BaVid  U^  BritUh  miniiter, 
858, 859,  881 ;  his  relations  with  Oal. 
latin,  881, 895,  418;  his  wish  to  raoon. 
eile,  881,  8^2;  his  arrangemeht,  892- 
894;  disaTOwed,  894,  896;  his  de- 
Bpatohes,  418. 

Eeealade,  Um^  4,  80. 

EUuMlegieal  0oeiet7,  645. 

Ethnolofj.    (See  Indiam  Ethnology.) 

Eustls,  William,  Secretary  of  War,  395, 
440,  462,  469;  his  administration  of 
the  War  Department,  467,  468,  489, 
470;  his  resignation,  470;  minister  to 
the  Netherlands,  568. 

Everett,  Aleiander,  587. 

ETorstt,  Edward,  655. 

Excise^  reeolntions  on,  bj  the  Pennsyl- 
▼ania  Lcgi^atare,  88 ;  eansvs  of  hos- 
tiHty  to,  88;  Washington  resolntions 
on,  89;  PitUburg  resolntions  on,  91, 
123;  their  effect,  93,  94;  resistance  to 
the  law  preriotts  to  the  Insarreetion, 


123,  124;  its  npeal  in  1801-2.  274; 
reimposition  in  the  war  of  1812,  452, 
453. 

P. 

Panehet,  Joseph,  French  Minister,  188. 

Fajette  Conoty,  55,  58,  62,  73,  75,  90, 
108,  109,  113, 121,  122;  its  obedienoe 
to  the  excise  law,  124;  disturbed  bj 
rioters,  130,  138 ;  insarreetion  in,  148, 
149. 

Federalist  party,  155,  156,  159, 161,  165, 
169,  175,  178,  184,  199,  203,  206,  211, 
215,  221,  223,  228,  282,  265,  266,  272, 
274,  277,  280,  281,  373,  879,  394^  414; 
its  sooeess,  273,  274;  schism  in,  221; 
pkns  in  1801,  254,  257,  259,  262,  263  ; 
disorganised,  398;  condnet  in  the  war, 
477,  488,  484. 

Pew,  WilUaBB,  Senator  from  Geoigia, 
Gallatin's  brother-ln.law,  101. 

Finances,  167;  of  the  United  States  in 
1796, 157, 168, 169, 173, 174;  in  1800, 
243;  in  1801,  291-293;  in  1802,  805, 
806;  in  1808,318,819;  in  1804,827; 
In  1805,  848;  In  1806,  848,  849;  in 
1808,882;  In  1809, 412;  in  1811,445, 
446;  management  of^  by  the  Federal- 
ists, 273,  274;  national  debt.  Its  ori- 
gin,  168, 169 ;  Its  amount  In  1796, 188, 
178 ;  In  1800, 243;  addition  to,  in  1803, 
818;  redaction  in  1806,  848;  lU  eon- 
dition  In  1811,  446;  Its  payment  the 
great  dogma  of  the  Demooratie  princi- 
ple, 270,  276,  854,  407,  410,  655,  656 ; 
Gallatin's  "  fnndamental  substantial 
measure,"  293,  295,  296,  297,  818; 
Mr.  HamUton's  sinking  fend,  178, 174, 
229,280,231,296;  ultimate  diseharge 
of  the  debt  and  its  oonse^uenees,  655, 
656;  direct  tax,  181;  reduction  of  taxa- 
tion a  dogma  of  Democracy,  270,  276 ; 
Internal  taxes,  remoTod  in  1801-2, 270, 
291,  293, 295;  restored  In  the  war  of 

1812,  452,  453;  Mediterranean  Fund, 
295,  818,  319,  886,  849,  412,  448; 
loans,  447, 452, 473;  In  1812,  454 ;  la 

1813,  477;  war  taxes,  451,  452,  454, 
475,  480;  threatened  collappe  in  1812, 
474;  suspension  of  specie  paymenU 
in  1814,553,556,561,657;  in  18.-t7, 
657;  resumption  ia  1838,  65$-6r.3. 
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Ilndley.  WiUiam,  92, 136,  170, 177, 222, 
328,  453. 

Ftihericfl,  nature  of  the  question  at 
Ghent,  640,  541;  di«pates  in  the 
AmerioMi  eommiMion,  641,  542,  644 ; 
donbts  on  the  British  side,  642,  643 ; 
omitted  from  the  treetj,  646;  settle- 
ment in  1818,  ^71 ;  OaUatin's  opinion 
of,  672.  j 

Fisk,  James,  Uf.  from  Vermont,  460. 

Florida,  propos^  pnrehase  of^  in  1806, 
330,  337,  d39^'  341 ;  eession  of,  in  1819, 
672,  073. 

Fbster,  Angnstns,  British  minister,  444. 

Fox,  Charles  James,  366. 

Franos^  her  eondnet  towards  Genera,  62 1 
her  eanse  in  1793, 104, 110, 112;  how 
affMted  by  Jay's  treaty,  168,  100, 178, 
180;  relations  with,  in  May,  1797, 
184;  in  1798,  189,  196,  190, 199,  200, 
201,  214;  in  1801,  264,  266,  273; 
treaty  r^eeted, 268;  nitifled,269;  the 
psaee  of  Amiens,  300;  bar  pnrehase  of 
Louisiana,  307 ;  sells  Louisiana  to  the 
United  States,  308,  334;  bar  Berlin 
and  Milan  deerses,  366,  304^  374,  870, 
378,422;  Maoon's  Aet,410;  Itseffost 
on  Freneh  poli^,  419,  420,  421,  444; 
her  sssiet  Trianon  deeree^  422;  her 
RambooiUet  deeree^  421,  423,  424;  in- 
demnity  asked  of  her,  444 ;  negotia- 
tions on,  607,  608,  066;  oonrtof  Lonis 
XYIIL,  603 ;  eommereial  negotiations 
and  treaty,  1819-1822,  673-676,  679, 
682;  ease  of  the  ApoUoa  and  AlUca- 
tor,  676,  670,  679;  threatened  mpUra 
with,  in  1836,  066. 

FimnUin,  Be^|aiaia,  16, 34,  M>  019, 020, 
607. 

Frae  trade,  040;  memorial,  640. 

FrMsan,  Philip,  197. 

Friendship  Hill,  03, 689,  690,  010. 


G. 

Gaddis,  147,  la. 

Gainiard,  John,   Senator   tnm  South 

OarolhM,484. 
GaUaaa,  Abraham,  of  Pr^fny,  frand- 

fhther  of  Albert  Gallatin,  6,  10,  04; 

his  death,  94. 


Gallatin,  Albert,  bis  origin  and  fkmily, 
1-6;  his  birth,  9,  10;  his  education, 
10-16;  graduates  from  college,  10; 
refuses  a  commission  in  the  Hessian 
senrioe,  17;  secretly  quits  Genera, 
17,  18;  writes  from  Pimbcsuf,  23; 
lands  at  Gloucester,  20,  27 ;  arrires  at 
Boston,  20,  27,  36;  his  account  of 
Boston  in  1780,  27,  23;  his  Toyage  to 
Maehias,  30,  32,  30;  his  life  at  Ma- 
ohias,  33-37,  40 ;  returns  to  Boston, 
38;  instructor  in  French  at  IlarTard 
College,  39, 42, 43, 70 ;  deparU  to  Pbila- 
ddphia,  44;  associates  himself  with 
Sarary  in  land  speculations,  40,  60, 
63,  69,  00,  01,  70;  his  political  opin. 
ions  in  1783,  47-49,  61,  62;  decides  to 
become  an  American  eitisen,  48,  49; 
goes  to  Richmond.  63,  64 ;  his  flrst  ex- 
pedition to  the  Ohio,  64,  66;  his  first 
meeting  with  General  Washington, 
60-69 ;  brings  Badollet  to  America,  00; 
his  oseond  expedition  to  the  Ohio,  01, 
02;  attempts  to  settle  there,  02;  be- 
comes a  eitisen  of  Yirginia,  02;  leases 
land  at  George's  Creek,  02;  returns  to 
Richmond,  03;  buys  Friendship  Hill, 
03 ;  rumor  of  his  death,  06 ;  his  indc 
lenee,  22, 06, 73 ;  his  awkwardness,  103 ; 
attains  his  Bisioril7f  06;  hU  life  at 
George's  Creek,  00,  07 ;  result  of  his 
tend  speculations,  07;  makes  a  winter 
expedition  to  Maine,  08,  09;  falls  in 
k»Te  with  Sophia  AUegro,  09,  70, 71 ; 
his  first  marriage,  71,  72;  death  of  his 
wife,  72,  76,  80;  meditates  returning 
to  Genera,  73,  76;  his  poUtieal  tend- 
•noies,  70,  77;  attends  the  Harrisburg 
conference^  77;  bis  draft  of  report,  78; 
oppotes  the  calling  of  the  eonrention 
•f  1789  to  rerise  the  State  consHtu- 
tlon  of  Penn^lrania,  79,  80;  becomes 
a  member  of  it,  80;  his  share  in  iu 
proceedings,  81,  83;  is  elected  to  the 
State  Legislature,  83;  his  share  in 
legistetion,  84-80,  89,  90,  96;  his  re- 
port  in  fhror  of  the  abolition  of  slarery, 
80;  his  resolutions  on  the  excise,  87, 
88 ;  his  report  on  the  flnaooes  of  Penn- 
sylrania,  86;  his  plan  for  a  county 
school  qrstem,  84,  90;  for  eounty  tax- 
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•ftloD,  91,  97;  deetod  Senator,  86,  95, 
96, 97, 98 ;  «]erk  of  the  PIttilwrg  B€«i. 
lag  of  Aagwt,  179^  91,  93;  h'lM  ro- 
•poatlUlUy  for  tbo  rMolaUona,  92; 
Ua  opinion  of  thea^  92,  93,  94 ;  hit  in- 
Uritoaoa,  66,  94;  qnaition  aa  to  Ua 
aitlaanfhip,98;  (alia  in  lora  with  Haa- 
nah  Hiabolton,  99, 102;  hit  riawt  on 
Bnropaan  poUUes  in  1793,  104,  110, 
112;  Us  marriaco,  108;  hit  alaetlon 
aa  Banator  diipatod,  109,  111,  113; 
talMa  Us  Mat  in  tba  Banata,  110, 112; 
goal  Into  bosinaM,  113. 133, 133, 173, 
176,  221,  226;  hi*  aotkm  aa  Sanator, 
114;  Us  oaU  for  iaaaoial  ftatoawitt 
from  tha  Troatwy,  113;  daolarad  la- 
mtlUU  to  tha  Sonata,  119,  129, 121 ; 
•■Os  wastam  lands  to  Babart  Morris^ 
121,  122,  179;  ratams  to  Gaorfo't 
Ciad^  123;  attaads  maating  at  Union- 
town  an  ontbraak  of  Insnrraatlon,  124 ; 
nttaods  aMatlng  at  Parkinson's  Fany, 
136, 131, 132, 133,  134,  133;  at  Bad- 
■tona  Old  Fort,  133-137;  nrgas  that 
IhaanByshooldnoimaiah,  138;atoetad 
to  Cangrass,  146;  rstams  to  tha  As- 
•saOtlj,  141;  alaation  dispntad,  141, 
143,  Mid  auraOad,  142;  his  spaaeh  on 
tha  oesasioo,  141, 142;  his  rs  alsotlon, 
142,  144;  his  sohaoM  for  aaiigratlon 
ftom  Oanara,  144,  143, 146, 130, 131 ; 
his  opinion  of  Kaw  York  and  Pann- 
^Tsnla  saslatj,  146,  147;  of  Jay's 
trsaty,  131;  antars  Congresi^  134;  his 
asssant  of  his  Congrssslonal  sanrloa, 
133-137)  his  spaaohss  on  Jay *s  trsaty, 
133,  136,  161, 162, 163, 163,  166;  his 
▼laws  on  aonstltntlonal  aonatmatlon, 
137,  203;  Biasntira  anaroaahaMnts, 
137;  spasiia  appropriationi^  137, 180, 
299;  tha  inaaoas  In  1796,  137,  169, 
173, 174 1  arlgiaatas  tha  standing  aom- 
Bittaa  of  Ways  and  Moans,  137, 172; 
his  Tiaws  on  tho  aary,  137, 176, 171, 
171, 180,  217,  218,  229,  334,  383;  his 
ihara  la  orlglaatiag  tha  laad-systam, 
167,  297,  298;  his  inanoial  prinolples 
aomparad  with  Hamilton's,  169,  174, 
173;  ra-aloetad  to  Oongrasi^  176-178; 
Urth  of  his  aldasi  son,  179, 180,  181, 
182;  on  tho  poliUeal  sitnatlon  in  1797, 


183, 185, 187;  his  opinion  of  Washing, 
ton,  182 ;  of  John  Adams,  265, 266 ;  tho 
politieai  situation  in  1798,  189,  196, 
195, 196, 199,  200,  201,  202,  293,  223, 
224;  on  fordgn  Intereonraa,  189,  195, 
197,  198,  611;  on  tho  alien  bOl,  205^ 
219, 220 ;  on  tha  soditioo  hOl,  207, 268, 
219;  on  the  cxdosion  of  slaTery  from 
the  Soothwestom  Territory,  209;  re- 
eiected to Congrees, 210 ;  hiseharaoter 
desaribed  by  CorUos,  213;  his  nation- 
aKty  of  eharaeter,  214 ;  on  R.  G.  Har- 
per,  216, 217;  state  of  bis  affairs,  222, 
225 ;  on  the  polltleal  siCaatSon  in  1799, 
226,  227,  228;  oa  a  sinking  fnnd,  236, 
231,  296;.  on  John  MarshaH's  argn- 
mant  In  the  ease  of  Jonathan  Bobbins, 
232;  on  tha  New  York  Oily  eleetkm 
of  1800,  240,  241 ;  on  the  inanosa  in 
1800, 243 ;  his  aeeoant  of  the  Jefferaon- 
Burr  aontest  In  1801,  248-251,  253- 
262;  his  plan  In  the  arent  of  nsnrpa- 
tion,  248,  251,  254,  255,  256;  his  do- 
ssription  of  Washington  In  1801,  252, 
233;  named  as  Seeretaiy  of  the  Treas- 
nry,  258,  259;  nomlnatloa  aommanU 
sated  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  263;  foars  of 
i^lestioa  by  tho  Senate^  264, 265,  276 ; 
his  podtloa  oomparad  with  that  of 
HamlltoB,  268,  269;  his  Hews  oa  the 
objeeto  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Administra- 
tion, 269-271;  his  opposition  to  ra- 
morals  fVom  oflee,  277,  279,  286,  285, 
280,  290;  bit  drenter  to  aolleetors, 
278;  on  M.  L.  Bayis,  285,  286;  on 
Bnrr's  political  posttiAn  In  1801,  287, 
288,  289;  on  the  raeeession  to  Mr. 
Jefferson,  287,  288;  his  **fandsmsntsl 
snbstantial  mcasare"  rsgardlag  redoe- 
tloB  of  debt,  292-295,  296,  297;  his 
notes  oa  the  ffaaaoss  la  1861,  292; 
his  aomplalato  of  bad  admlalstratloB 
la  the  aary,  294 ;  his  tIows  on  remoral 
of  Internal  taxes,  391,  393,  295;  oa 
lateraal  ImproTomeats,  85,  86,  157, 
167,  299;  his  portrait  by  Stuart,  361 1 
his  hoasa  In  Washington,  302;  his  aa- 
aoant  of  a  pnblie  dinner  at  the  nary- 
yard,  304;  on  the  ffnanom  In  18(K2, 
305;  aa  dry-doeks,  305;  on  the  U.  8. 
Bank,  309 ;  on  the  ooeapatioa  of  Loo* 
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isUoAy  319 ;  OB  the  oonsttUitional  right 
to  ftoqairo  torritory,  319 ;  his  deserip- 
tion  of  Humboldt,  323 ;  hit  rehuioni 
with  John  Ruidolpb,  314,  324,  328, 
829,  339,  840,  341,  342,  344;  oo  Peon- 
i!jlTAni»politica,  330, 331 ;  on  relationi 
with  Spain,  334,  335 ;  on  the  political 
ditientiont  of  1800,  346-347 ;  on  the 
flnnnoei  In  1800,  849 ;  on  internal  im- 
prOTementa,  360-352;  on  fon-boate, 
862-364;  on  the  afiair  of  the  Cheta- 
peake  and  war  with  England,  867- 
369,  301,  802 ;  one  mbargoei,  300 ;  on 
enforcing  the  embargo  law,  370-372, 
373,  374»  876 ;  on  the  attitude  of  Eng- 
land and  Franee,  374-370;  urgea  Mr. 
Jefferson  to  settle  a  polloy,  877,  878; 
drafts  '<CampbeU's  Report,"  878 ;  his 
war  poliej,  880,  882,  883,  384,  886, 
880,892;  hU  relations  with  Erskine, 
881,  896,  418,  419:  ehosen  by  Mr. 
Madison  to  be  his  Seeretary  of  State, 
883,  88»-891;  on  the  mmrj  eoalition 
of  1809,  887,  388;  meditates  resigna- 
tion, 892,  403,  408-410;  on  the  dis- 
avowal of  Erskine's  arrangement,  890 ; 
his poUUeal position  in  1809,  898,899; 
en  the  hQls  of  ezehange  drawn  by 
Smith  *  Bwshanan,  402,  403;  on  the 
tendeaey  to  eztraraganee  In  Mr.  Mad- 
ison's Administration,  410;  his  report 
Ibr  1809,  412,418;  &Torseentinaatlon 
of  the  bank,  410, 417, 428»  461 ;  makes 
a  report  on  domestie  msnnfaeturss, 
417;  on  Mr.  Jeffvson's  aUeged  par- 
tiality to  Franee,  418, 419;  en  the  at- 
tasks  ef  the  Anrom,  419;  on  Napo- 
leon's secret  Trianon  deeree^  422;  his 
letter  of  lesignation  in  1811,  484; 
Dnane's  eharaeter  oi;  487,  488;  thirsU 
Ibr  obsenrity,  440 ;  his  IbeUngs  regard- 
Ing  Diane,  448, 488 ;  on  the  flnanoes 
in  1811,  440,  447;  en  loans,  447;  Us 
Tiews  on  war  taxes,  460-462;  on  the 
war  poUey,  46«,  466,  401 ;  his  alleged 
wish  to  lay  np  the  frigates,  402-400; 
wishes  to  reorganise  the  Cabinet,  409, 
470;  on  remlision  of  Ibrfeilares,  473; 
requests  to  be  sent  to  Russia,  477 ;  his 
BOtiTes,  478;  en  the  oeeupatlon  of 
Florida,  481 ;  on  the  Russian  media- 


tion, 482 ;  his  r^eetion  by  the  Senstc, 
483-491,  601 ;  his  system  of  adminis- 
tration,  491,  492;  sails  for  St.  Peters- 
burg,  493 ;  arrives  at  Gottenburg,  494 ; 
at  Copenhagen,  496 ;  at  St.  Petersburg, 
496;  effeetof  his  arrival,  498;  eorre- 
spondenoe  with  Gen.  Moreau,  499,  601, 
609;  with  Alexander  Baring,  499,600, 
602,  604;  reeognised  by  tbe  Emperor 
and  r^jeoted  by  the  Senate,  601 ;  de- 
termines  on  going  to  England,  602; 
quits  St.  Petersburg,  605;  arrives  at 
Amsterdam,  606,  and  in  London,  500 ; 
appointed  member  of  eommissien  to 
negotiate  direet^,  606,  608;  super- 
intends  diplematie  operations^  606; 
ehanges  negotiation  ftom  GoUenburg 
to  Ghent,  600,  607,  609;  hU  views  on 
the  poUtieal  situation,  607,  617 ;  at- 
tempts  to  win  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
499,  609, 610;  his  interview  with  the 
Emperor,  614,  616;  meets  Dumont 
and  Bentham,  619;  arrives  at  Ghent, 
618;  delieafly  of  his  ground  there, 
622;  expeets  the  negotiation  to  Ihil, 
628,  624;  asesndeney  over  the  mis- 
sion, 628;  on  the  flnaneial  outlook, 
638;  draws  artiele  offering  to  eonirm 
the  previsions  of  the  treaty  of  1788 
legarding  the  isheriesaad  the  Missis- 
sippi,  641 ;  aeeepts  Mr.  Clay's  eom- 
premlss^  642;  offers  an  artiele  to  eon- 
tinne  the  liberty  of  taking  flsh,  644 ; 
earries  an  artiele  referring  tbe  subjeet 
to  future  negotiation,  644 ;  bis  delieate 
management,  646;  the  treaty  hb  spe- 
eial  triumph,  640;  visiU  Geneva,  647, 
698;  returns  to  Paris, 647;  appointed 
minister  to  Franee,  648;  negotiates 
eommereial  eonventlon  with  England, 
661;  returns  to  Amerisa,  668;  en  the 
situation  of  Amerlea  and  Europe  in 
1816,  668,  664;  dcdines  mission  to 
Franee,  664;  deeWnss  nomlnetion  to 
Congress,  664;  deelines  offer  of  part- 
nership with  Mr.  Astor,  666 ;  dedines 
the  Treasury,  668,  669;  rseonsiders 
and  aeeepts  mission  to  Franee,  660, 
667 ;  urges  letum  to  speele  payments, 
660,  601;  hU  resldenoe  in  Paris,  601, 
602,  603,  604,  606;  his  arrival  there, 
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562;  hii  q>iiiion  of  T»n«jTUid,  664; 
his  iragatUtion  for  iDdemnities,  M7, 
668;  for  »  oomm«roUl  treaty  with  th« 
Ketberlaadiy  668;  his  Degotiations 
with  Bngluid  in  1818,  668-672;  his 
q>iiii(m  of  the  fisheries  eoDTentioii, 
672;  his  share  in  the  oonmereial  ne- 
gotUtions  with  Franoe,  673-676,  677; 
his  arfoment  in  the  ease  of  the  Apol- 
lon,  676,  676;  oharaoter  of,  hj  J.  Q. 
Adams  and  J.  a  Oalhoon,  676,  677, 
676;  deolines  the  presideney  of  the 
U.  8.  Bank,  678;  deoides  to  retnm  to 
New  Qenera,  678 ;  retamsto  Ameriea, 
684-686,  688;  snpporU  Mr.  Crawford 
for  the  Presidenoj,  689,  690 ;  deserip- 
Horn  of  Friendship  HUl,  689,  690; 
■eminated  for  the  Vloe-Presidene^y 
691,  692,  694;  his  reasons  for  aeeept- 
Inf,  698-600;  his  aeeoont  of  Mr. 
Crawford's  eharaeter,  698;  of  Oen. 
Jaokson,  699;  of  Mr.  CaUnmn,  699; 
of  J.  Q.  Adaas,  699;  of  Mr.  Claj, 
699,  628;  of  OenoTaa  aiiiirs,  600, 
iOlf  withdraws  fkoM  the ooBt«t, 602, 
604, 606»  606;  his  attitade  towards  J. 
Q.  Adaas,  607,  608;  entertains  La 
FaToHo,  611, 612 ;  offered  appointment 
as  envoj  lo  the  Panama  Congress,  612 ; 
appointed  minister  to  London,  612, 
618;  arrives  in  London,  618;  sakJeeU 
of  negoilatlon,  614 ;  his  notes  on  oo- 
loaial  Infenoarse,  616,  617 ;  Mr.  Van 
Bnren's  paraphrase  of  his  despateb, 
618;  his  ozphuMtions  of  Mr.  Can- 
sing's  hostlttty.  626^  624 ;  his  opinion 
•f  English  and  Freneh  diplomaey, 
622;  his  eoneiliatory  management, 
626,  628,  629;  his  treaties  of  1827, 
626,  627 ;  prepares  statement  of  the 
argameatoa  theJCorth-Baslem  bonnd- 
ai7,  629,  688;  his  views  on  politics 
In  1828-9,  680.  631,  633,  684;  woald 
aeeept  missioa  to  Franee  In  1829, 682, 
683 ;  disapproves  reoMvals  foem  otteo, 
683,  634 ;  on  qaitting  pablie  life,  634 ; 
pablishes  his  flrtt  tessjr  oa  hanks  and 
•arroaey,  637,  638,647;  his  attitade 
legardiag  the  U.  8.  Baak,  638,  639, 
661,666,606;  eomposes  the  free-trade 
memorial,  640,  642;  attacked  hj  Mr. 


Claj,  641 ;  becomes  prcddent  of  the 
Nationa]  Bank,  643, 647, 662 ;  rengns, 
662;  his  ethnoh>gieal  writings,  64^ 
646,  662 ;  tries  to  establish  a  popular 
vniverdrj,  648;  on  politics  in  1833, 
648,  649 ;  in  1834,  660 ;  fovor*  annual 
Presidency,  660;  on  American  society, 
646,660,661,663,663,664;  on  uni- 
versal suffrage,  664;  his  share  in  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments  in 
1838,  667-662;  his  second  essay  on 
banks  and  currency,  662,  663,  664, 
666 ;  asked  by  President  Tyler  to  take 
the  Treasniy  Department,  666,  667 ; 
republishes  his  argument  on  the  North- 
Bastem  boundary,  668;  Alexander 
Baring's  opinion  of  him,  668;  his 
views  on  the  Ashbnrton  negotiation, 
670 ;  his  pamphlet  on  the  Oregon  ques- 
tion, 671 ;  his  speech  on  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas,  670-676 ;  J.  Q.  Adams's 
remarks  regaMing  him,  676;  his 
pamphlet  on  peace  with  Mexico,  677 ; 
his  rdigions  opinions,  678 ;  his  death, 
678. 

OaOaUn,  Mrs.  Albert  (See  AU^fn, 
Stpkia,  and  Nith^hom,  Bammmk,) 

OanaUn,  James,  179, 180,  816,  480,  493, 
606,  607,  608»  610,  682,  660;  his  son, 
660,  667. 

Gallatin,  Jean,  enrolled  as  eitisen  of 
Qeneva  In  1610,  2. 

OallaHn,  Jean,  fother  of  Albert  Oallatia, 
9;  Us  death,  10. 

OallaUn,  Paul  Michel,  Albert's  guar- 
diaa,  19-22. 

Gallatia,  Pierre,  Ooant  do,  Wttrtemberg 
arinlster  at  Paris,  8»  663. 

OanaUn-Rolas,  Mme.,  mother  of  Albert 
Oallatln,  7, 9. 10. 

Oallatln-Vaadenet,  Mme.,  gmadmother 
•f  Albert  Oallatln,  6,  16;  Voltaire's 
notes  to,  6,  7 ;  her  igs,  6,  7;  her  ohil- 
^rtm,  9;  gives  her  grandaon  a  "oafl^" 
17;  her  decUne,  94. 

Gambler,  Lord,  British  eommlmloMr  at 
Ghent,  619. 

Genet,  Bdmand,  French  minister,  86, 104, 
111. 

Geneva,  Its  government,  3;  Its  aodety, 
6,  10,  11, 16,  40;  Its  academy,  11-16; 
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its  poUtiot,  38, 83, 46, 47, 48, 51, 52, 73, 
76,  M,  97,  144,  146,  IW;  emigrmtioii 
firom,  145, 148, 150 ;  oonditioii  in  1814^ 
531;  reTiflited  hj  Gallfttiii  in  1815, 
547;  his  aooouni  of,  800, 801. 

George  IV^  850. 

George's  Creek,  55,  58,  58, 59,  M,  88, 89, 
72, 123. 

Georgetown,  253,  259,  530. 

Gemun,  Obadiah,  Senator  from  New 
York,  484. 

Gerry,  Elbridge,  nominatod  enroj  to 
7ranoe^l85;  rote  on  kis  ooniinnation, 
186. 

Gkent,  negotiations  at :  meeting  of  the 
eommissioners,  519;  American  terms 
of  peace,  520 ;  British  terms,  520,  521; 
Indian  sorereignty,  621,627;  antago- 
nisms among  the  American  eommis- 
sioners, 620,  521,  622,  523;  expeeted 
failure  of  the  negotiation,  623, 624, 625, 
628;  first  modiileation  of  the  British 
terms,  628, 527;  effect  on  the  American 
commissioners,  627, 528;  settlement  of 
the  Indian  question,  635;  British  offer 
of  the  hasis  of  utipotnd^tU,  636,  638; 
ndected,  638;  effect  of  the  n()ection, 
638-638 ;  negotiation  considered  at  an 
end,  638,  637;  interposition  of  the 
Doke  of  Wellingtoa,  638,  639;  second 
modification  of  the  British  terms,  639, 
640 ;  articles  on  impressment,  blockade^ 
and  indemnities,  640 ;  straggles  OTcr 
the  isheries  and  the  Mississippi,  640- 
646;  signstore  of  the  treatj,  648;  the 
treaty  peenliarij  a  triumph  of  Mr. 
Gallatin,  648;  Castlereagh's  opinion 
of,  648. 

Giles,  WilUam  B.,  164,  168,  298,  878; 
leuTcs  Congress  in  1798,  202;  Ihrort 
war  in  1808,  378;  opposes  Gallatin's 
appointment  as  Secretaiy  of  Stato,  388, 
389,  401 ;  opposes  the  bank  charter, 
427,  428,  429;  his  Uunts  at  Gallatin, 
448,  449 ;  opposes  Gallatin's  oonflrma- 
tion  to  Russia,  484,  490 1  thought  of 
for  Profldent  of  the  Senate,  486. 

Gilmaa,  Nicholas,  Senator  fkom  New 
Hampshire,  484. 

Girard,  Stephen,  477. 

Glass,  manufkcturs  of,  178. 


44 


Goodhue,  BeiOsmin,  Senator  from  Massa- 
ehnsctts,  185. 

Goodrich,  Cliaancj,  M.C.  from  Connecti- 
cut, his  speech  for  Jay's  treaty  the 
best,  155. 

Gottenburg,  493,  494,  495. 

Gonlbum,  Heniy,  British  commissioner 
at  Ghent,  519 ;  his  reports  of  the  Ghent 
negotiations,  524,  525,  534,  535,  546; 
cheeked  by  his  ohiefi^  525,  528;  his 
mortification,  540;  his  riews  on  the 
fisheries^  543, 545 ;  negotiates  commer- 
cial oonrention,  550. 

Granger,  Gideon,  329,  429. 

Granges,  estato  itf  Bug^,  1,  2. 

GreenTine,  treaty  of,  521. 

Griswold,  Roger,  M.C.  from  Connectlont, 
154;  his  speech  on  Jay's  treaty,  166, 
182, 183 ;  his  altercation  with  Matthew 
Lyon,  191-193, 194, 195;  his  poUtloal 
opintons,  192,  199,  tli,  249;  nomi- 
nated Secretary  of  War,  268;  his  at- 
tack on  Gallatin  in  1803, 309, 314, 316. 

Grundy,  Felix,  M.C.  from  Tennemes^ 
445,  467. 

Gun-boats,  Gallatin's  Tiews  on, 362, 363; 
Mr.  Jefferson's  riews  on,  363, 364;  r»- 
sulto  of,  364. 

Gumey,  Frauds,  85,  88. 


Hamflton,  Alexander,  87, 101,  108,  128, 
153, 154,  202,  320;  his  financial  pol- 
icy, 87 ;  regarding  excise,  89 ;  his  jeal- 
ousy of  control,  114 ;  his  letter  on  calls 
for  financial  information,  118, 117 ;  his 
course  In  regard  to  the  whisky  rsbel- 
Uon,  139, 140, 141 ;  his  antagonism  to 
Jefferson,  169,170;  his  financial  pria- 
eiples,187,188,189;  Us  sinking  fond, 
173,  174,  298;  his  leductioB  of  debt, 
174 ;  his  political  formulas,  199;  com- 
mander of  the  army,  211 ;  his  stato- 
mentof  the  political  situation  in  1798, 
223;  pitted  against  Burr  in  1800, 232, 
242;  actlTc  In  the  New  Tork  City  dee- 
tion  of  1800,  233;  foars  Burr's  influ- 
enoe^  234;  not  present  at  the  nomina- 
ting  caucus,  235;  opposed  to  making 
Burr  Preddent,  254 :  the*  rigor  an  I 
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MpMitj  of  hit  mind,  268;  oompw^ 

with  OftUaOa,  2«8,  269. 
HioniltOB,  Paul,  Seeretarj  of  the  IXmrj, 

hif  report  on  gon-boftti,  859,  854;  hii 

•dminietnttioii  of  tho  navy,  462, 467 ; 

QaUatin'e  noiJarki  on,  468 ;  hit  oniit- 

ing  ordcrt,  465 ;  hit  rttignation,  470. 
Hamilton,  Dr.  Robert,  hit  work  on  tho 

Britith  National  Debt,  280. 
HantOB,  A.  C,  K.C.  from  Maijland,  457, 

580. 
Harper,  B.  O.,  M.O.  from  South  Carolina, 

154, 155, 156,  201,  202;  hit  qnalitlee, 

188;  ehalrman  of  Wayt  and  ICeaat^ 

188;  remarkton'<theplot,''205,207| 

OB  the  alien  and  sedition  bUlt,  205, 

207,  208;  on  Oallatln't  flam  hovte, 

210;  OB  the  sinking  fend  and  the 

debt,  »6, 220,  280. 
Harris,  Ur«tt»  514. 
Harrlsbnif,  ooBfereBoe  at,  77-70. 
HarrlsoB,  William  H.,  Gorenior  of  the 

iBdiana  Territory,  404;  saBdidate  for 

theFwsideBqy,658. 
Harrard  OoUefo  appolats  GaOatlB  Ib- 

stntster  Ib  Freneh,  42. 
Heniy,  JohB,  his  disoorerlei^  455. 
HoBiy,  JohB,  OorerBor  of  IfaiTlaBd, 

224. 
Henry,  Patriek,  his  letter  of  Intrsdne- 

tioB  for  OaOaftlB,  50,  00;  BomlBaled 

mialster  lo  PraBot^  228. 
Hesse-Castel,  the  LaadgrBTB  #4  T,  %  ^ 

10;  letter  to  Mste.  QallatlB-yaado. 

BOtyO. 

HispaBiola,  100. 

Hnll,  OsBoral,  Us  sarroBder,  408,  400, 
470. 

HnmboMt,  AlesaBder  TOB,  504, 505»  020; 
GaOatiB's  deeeriptloB  e4  U  1804, 828| 
his  diplomatle  asslstaaee  Ib  1814,511 ; 
his  eoBgratnlatloBS  on  the  treaty  of 
Obent,  548;  iBOneBees  OallatlB  to 
wrtte  OB  ladiaB  ethaography,  044. 

HnsbBBds,  HermaB,  188. 

HnskistoB,  William,  414,  018, 025^  020. 

HalehlBtoB,  Dr.,  Uteharaeter,  105;  death 
by  yellow  forer,  107. 

Hyde  do  NenTiUe^  Preaeh  mlBloter  to 
the  Ualted  States,  578,  574,  575»  M2, 
588. 


Impiotsmenti,  502,  506,  512-518,  540, 

551,  570. 
Indemnitiet.    (See  Framee,) 
Indian  ethnology,  Gallatin't  writings  on, 

044,  045,  652,  677. 
Indian  sorereignty  at  the  Ghent  nego- 

tIatloB,  521,  527. 
Indians,  distnib  Monongalia  Connty,  55, 

62 ;  break  np  Oallatln't  setaeoMnt,  62, 

01,112. 
Ingersoll,  a  J.,  his  History  of  the  War 

of  1812, 462,  514. 
IngerseO,  Jarod,  440. 
Ingham,  Samnel  D.,  M.O.  from  Pobb- 

nylraala,  582,  502. 
iBtemal  ImproromeBti,  85,  80,  U7|  tho 

Natkmal  Bead,  107, 209,850;  Mr.  Jef- 
s  sohemes  for,  850;  OaOatiB't 
for,  850-852. 
lBTltibles,thei,427,480. 
InrlBS^  Gob.  Wmiam,  00,  08. 

J. 

Jaeksoa,  ABdiBw,  407,  502;  GallatlB't 
aplBloB  04  500|  his  potttleal  lemBT- 
Bis  from  o«e%  088, 088, 084;  a  dlBBsr 
at  tho  WhItB  HoBS%  084;  his  war  ob 
tho  U.S.  Baak,  080, 080;  apngBaeioaa 
BBlmal,051. 

JaeksoB,  PmbsU  Jbbms,  British  mlB- 
Ister,  804, 800, 411.412. 

JaeksoB,  JohB  G.,  M.O.  from  yirglBi% 
841. 

Jay,  JohB,  05,  104»  180,  855^  485;  hU 
trntj  with  BBgtaBd,  151,  155,  150» 
214,  000;  speeshes  tB,  15fr-157;  Its 
merits  150, 201;  Its  eiiMt%  150, 178| 
ytstlsB  arlslBg  ob  Its  sBssBtlei^  100 1 
debate  tB,  100-100, 172. 

JetesQB,  Thomas  25,  85,  00, 175, 187, 
109,202,214,220,258,804,400,518, 
5n,  080,  080;  his  demoeratle  prlB- 
elplet^  150, 170|  defoated  as< 
for  tho  Pimldtnty,  178;  his  : 
letter,  108;  his  eoBdnet  as  Vlee-Prtil. 
dent,  000;  on  the  politteal  sItmitloB  Ib 
1798,  200;  and  In  1799,  219,  220;  his 
eleetlon  In  1800,  244;  ooatett  Ib  1001, 
244-202;  hb  alleged  oompromlee with 
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the  FedenliflU,  247, 250 ;  elected  Preti- 
denty  252,  262;  nominAtes  Gallatin  to 
the  Treaauiy,  263;  oharaoteristios  of 
his  Administration,  269,  270,  272;  his 
New  Eaten  letter,  278,  280,  281;  on 
the  interference  of  ofBoe-holders  in 
polities,  279;  his  ostradsm  of  But, 
288,  289,  290,  818 ;  his  coarse  regard- 
ing the  n»T7,  291 ;  his  alleged  parsi- 
monj,  294 ;  his  want  of  hnmor,  806 ; 
hi8di7-dooks,806;  on  balandng  Eng- 
land and  Franoe,  810,  384,  856,  876; 
his  treatment  of  Dnane,  811,  818,  880, 
439,  443;  on  the  oonstitational  power 
to  acquire  territory,  821 ;  on  the  United 
States  Bank,  808,  821,  822,  665;  re- 
eleeted  President,  826;  his  Spanish 
poIi47  in  1805,  334, 335, 336, 337,  347; 
his  defence  of  Gallatin  against  Ran- 
dolph, 342,  348;  on  the  dissensions  of 
1806,  344;  on  %  national  uniTersity 
and  internal  improremenis,  349,  350 ; 
on  gan-boats,  353;  hla  r^eotion  of 
Monroe's  treaty,  355;  his  foith  in 
oommereial  restriotioBa,  867,  368;  his 
abdication  of  power,  378,  377,  383; 
his  disoonragement,  376,  379;  disas- 
trous close  of  his  Administration,  880, 
390,  391 ;  Brskine»s  remarks  on,  381 ; 
on  the  defeat  of  the  war-policj  of  1809, 
385, 386 ;  on  Gallatim's  proposed  resig- 
nation, 407, 408 ;  onthediasBslonsof 
1810,  418;  his  alleged  partlaUtj  to 
France,  418,  419;  his  toheme  of  ad- 
ministration, 491,  492;  his  Tiews  on 
Presidential  candidates  of  1822,  591, 
593;  his  mind  Impeirions  to  argnmont 
on  the  extension  of  slaTery,  671. 

JohanBot,15. 

Jenci,  Walter,  M.C.  from  Virginia,  190, 
222, 228. 

Jones,  Winiam,  Secretaiy  of  War,  4TL 

Jadidaiy  bUl,  repeal  of,  274,  301. 


Kanawha  RlTor,  56,  61. 

Kentacky,  56. 

King.  Rnftis,  104, 484, 490, 612,  613 ;  his 

poUUcal  theories^  372. 
KInloeh,  Franels,  15,  22,  24. 


Kirkpatrick,  Major,  boming  of  his  bam, 
180, 188. 


Lacock,  Abner,  582,  588,  602,  603,  604, 
605. 

Ln  Fayette,  General,  648,  654 ;  his  diplo- 
matic assistance  to  Mr.  Crawford,  511 ; 
his  interview  with  the  Emperor  Alex-  ^ 
ander,  512;  his  position  in  1817,  564; 
entertained  at  Friendship  Hill,  611, 
612. 

Lands,  public,  system  of,  167, 297,  298. 

Langdon,  John,  of  Kew  Hampshire^  222, 
253,  265. 

Ln  Place,  Pierre  Simon,  584. 

Law,  Mrs.  (Onstis),  191,  194,  252,  303, 
305. 

Lnwrence,  Cornelius  W.,  658. 

Lnwrenoe,  William  Beach,  622,  628. 

Lee,  Heniy,  249. 

Leib^  Michael,  U.  S.  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylTania,  313,  322,  328,  330,  388,  389, 
400,  401,  414,  429,  459,  484,  490. 

Lesdemler  de  Buasin,  friends  of  GaOatln 
and  Serre  at  Maehlas,  30, 31, 35, 36, 
40. 

Lincoln,  LctI,  Attorney-General,  265, 
274,  298,  373;  his  character,  276; 
stoiy  told  of  him,  277. 

LWermote^  Samuel,  112. 

LiTcrpool,  Lord,  on  the  Emperor  of  Bus- 
da,  516 ;  obliged  to  check  his  commis- 
iloners  at  Ghent,  526 ;  accepts  the  In- 
dian article^  535;  his  embarrassment, 
536,537;  his  appeal  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  538;  aoeepts  tto  ttahu 
fM  aate^  539;  his  death,  626. 

Llrlngslon,  Brockholst,  236. 

LiTingston,  Edward,  154, 158, 162,  212, 
228, 245,  246,  283,  284 ;  begins  the  do- 
baUon  Jay's  treaty,  160 ;  on  thoaKen 
bin,  207,  219;  his  delUcatlon,  290. 

LIringston,  Chancellor  Robert  B.,  his 
character,  239;  minister  to  Paris,  307. 

Logan's  Act,  215. 

LouU  XVin.,  563. 

LouU  Philippe,  650. 

LoulsUna,  purchase  of,  307,  310,  318; 
inoorporatlon  ot,  325,  673. 

Lowndes,  William,  M.C.  from  South  Car- 
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olina,  44^  449,  473,  662;  Mr.  Onw- 

ford's  comments  on,  681. 
Lowiie,  Walter,  Senator  from  PonsfjI- 

rmoim,  682,  692;  adTiMS  aaUatin  to 

withdraw,  602, 608. 
Ljon,  Mattbaw,  M.O.  from  Vermont, 

660;  hii  altercation  with  Roger  Oria- 

wold,   191-196;    his    impriaonment, 

219;    bit   lelationa   with   Randolph, 

826,  829. 


Ifaehiae  in  1780,  30, 88,  84,  86,  86,87. 

MoOlaaaohan,  Rlair,  77, 186, 188. 

MeKean,  Tlioinat,  Chief  JoiUoe  of  Poan- 
aylraniay  84;  eaadidata  for  foremor, 
227;  foremor,  249;  oiered  nomina- 
tioA  for  Yiea-Preildeney,  812 ;  da- 
«line%  812, 8U  i  hit  aooooni  of  Penn- 
qrlTaaia  poUtioi^  818 ;  re  elected  gor- 
eraor  bj  Federaliffti,  880 ;  hit  miiUkec, 
88U888»442. 

McTiani^  Lo«i%  hie  initmetionc  as  min- 
liter  la  England,  618, 619. 

ICaao^  Vathaaiel,  M.a  fkm  North  Oafw 
«UMi»  802,  478;  on  the  Chesapeake 
aihir,  860,  862;  on  the  war  poli«j  of 
1808, 884;  his  naTlfation  bin  of  1800, 
418, 414,  416^  416 ;  his  Act  ef  Ifaj  1, 
1810,  416;  its  efect,  410,  410,  421; 
opposes  the  hank  eharter,  427;  refoses 
to  go  into  earns,  601,  696-697. 

XadiMm,  JasMS,  79, 88. 86, 164, 166, 168, 
166^  214,  219,  298^  800,  498,  686;  his 
fpeesh  on  Jay's  tieatj,  166, 162, 168; 
ittlres  fkom  Congreee,  181 ;  his  nnltti- 
eatien  reeelres,  211,  212,  874;  ap. 
pointed  Secrstaiy  af  Slate^  266;  his 
Inflnenoe  in  the  sehesM  af  adadnistm- 
don,  268, 269,  272;  John  Randolph's 
attaek  npan.  In  1806,  889,  846^  841, 
842,844,846;  eandidaU  for  the  Prsi- 
lden«7, 846;  his  pamphlet  on  the  rale 
of  1766,  848|  elected  Piesldent,  874; 
vges  Mr.  Jefferson  to  fix  a 
877,  878;  his  tIows  on  the  war 
884;  his  character,  884,  899, 469;  at. 
tempts  to  make  Gallatin  Beeretary  af 
States  888.891,  633;  anforUnato  U- 
ginning  of  hb  Admiaistratioo,  891, 
392;  his  SMsmge  of  1800,  412;  hii 


eonrse  towards  Franoe  in  1810,  423, 
424,  426,  461;  his  ooorse  regarding 
the  bank  charter,  416,  427;  dismisses 
Robert  Smith,  436;  appoints  Monroe 
Secretary  of  State,  436;  his  treatment 
of  Doaae^  443;  his  attitnde  towards 
the  war  party,  446,  448,  466,  460;  his 
opinion  of  their  measores,  449;  his 
share  in  caasing  the  declaration,  466- 
469 ;  his  snpposed  wish  to  lay  vp  the 
frigatm^  462-466;  r«>rgaaises  his  Cab- 
inet, 468-470;  accepto  Rnssian  SMdi- 
ation,  477;  sends  Gallatin  to  Rassia, 
477-479;  his  dangerons  fflness,  484^ 
488;  lefuses  to  Tacate  the  Treasuy, 
486,487;  disaffection  towards  him  in 
Washington,  629;  his  dismissal  af 
Qensial  Armstrong,  686;  offers  the 
Treasvy  to  Gallatin  in  1816, 667. 

MarboK  Rarb4,  62. 

Marshall,  Hamphrey,  Senator  from  Ken- 
taeky,  186. 

Marshall,  JasMS,  91;  his  oenrse  at  the 
Miaga  Ckaek  Meetings  128;  at  the 
Fhrklnion'b  Feny  Meetings  181, 188. 

Marshall,  John,  218,  S7T;  his  eneovr- 
agsaMOl  to  QaQatin,  64|  his  talsnt, 
88;  his  Tiews  an  blending  semmon 
law  and  a^ty,  81-88;  member  ef 
Oongress^  164-166|  an  the  sedltlen 
law,  211;  an  the  ease  af  Jeaathan 
Rabbins, 281,  282;  Chief  Jnstlee, 268. 

Martinean,  Harriet,  her  notes  of  Galla- 
tin's oonvofsatlen,  666,  661. 

MsmsskniiHi^  aosanni  o^  in  1780,  28, 
20. 

Mssten^  Josiah,  M.a  f^am  Kaw  Terii, 
842,848. 

Meditenaneaa  Fand.    (floe /ITaanece.) 

Maslsa^  war  with,  67),  678,  676^  677; 
Gallatin's  pamphlet  an,  677. 

MMUi^Th— las^  Oetarnet  af  ysnnsyl?n- 

Mississippi,  narigatlon  of;  at  the  Treaty 
of  Ghent,  640-646;  In  1818,  670. 

MitehelVfitephen  N.,  112. 

Mitchin,  Sahinel  L.,  287, 288. 

Mooongahela  River,  66,  62, 62,  620, 646. 

MoBOOgalU  Coanly,  66,  66, 69, 62. 

Monroe,  Jaases,  minister  la  Franoe,  ra- 
called  by  Waehiagtoa,  178, 179,  186; 
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hit  Mooant  of  his  mistion,  186;  din- 
ner to,  187;  sent  to  Frmace  in  1802, 
307;  negotifttei  treatj  with  England 
in  1806,  S48,  856,  861,  616 ;  appointed 
Seoretaiy  of  State,  486;  asiamesdatiet 
of  Secretaiy  of  War,  460, 470 ;  aspires 
to  be  <<  generalissimo,"  471 ;  on  Qalla- 
tin's  rejection  hj  the  Senate,  484-486; 
urges  him  to  aoo^t  the  French  mis- 
sion, 655;  elected  President,  559;  his 
Cabinet,  559;  the  Monroe  doctrine^ 
614,  624. 

Monroe,  Mrs.  James,  594. 

Montgomery,  John,  M.C.  from  Maryland, 
Gallatin's  brother-in-law,  101. 

Morean,  General,  499,  501,  509. 

Morgan,  CoL  Zach.,  59. 

Morris,  GonTomenr,  111,  199,  254,  260. 

Morris,  Lewis  R.,  M.C.  from  Vermont, 
250,  254,  262. 

Morris,  Robert,  65, 66 ;  his  land  speeola- 
tioa^  53, 179;  boys  lands  of  GallaUn, 
121, 122, 152,  225 ;  on  the  eUgiUHtj  to 
•Ooe  of  aetaal  eitisens  ia  1788, 120; 
his  bankrq>tey,  209,  210. 

Morton,  CoL  J^  235,  236. 

Mahlenberg,  F.  A.,  166. 

Mnhlenberg,  Peter,  249. 

Murray,  William  Vans,  his  nomination 
as  minister  to  France,  220,  221,  227, 
228. 


Napoleon  I.    (See  B^mmpmrtt.) 

NaTigatiea  act;  Mason's  bUl,  413, 414, 
415,  41d;  in  1817,  569. 

KaTy,asqlOeetof  diTision,157, 170-172; 
esenomy  in,  180,  217,  218,  229,  318, 
319;  Mr.  Jefferson's  eonserratism  re- 
garding, 291;  dry-doeks,  306;  Gal- 
latin's eomplatoU  of;  294,  354,  410; 
Randolph's  tIows  on,  325,  330,  335; 
GallaUn's  Tiews  en,  157, 170, 171, 172, 
180,  217,  218,  229,  ^,  335,  386;  the 
MTy  eoaHtioB  of  1809,  387,  388,  399, 
400;  the  alleged  order  to  Uy  np  the 
frigates  In  June,  1f$12,  462-466. 

KesselrtMie,  Coeat,  497,  498.  504. 

Ketherlands,  negotiation  with  the,  568. 

Nerllle,  General,  Inipeetor  of  excise^ 
124,  125. 


New  England,  her  attitude  in  the  war 
of  1812,  507,  509,  546;  her  people, 
651. 

New  Genera,  578,  579. 

New  York  in  1783, 45, 68 ;  in  1795,  146 ; 
city  election  of  May,  1800,  232-241 ; 
politics  ot,  288,  289. 

Kewbold,  George,  658. 

NiohoUM,  John,  M.C.  from  Virginia,  154, 
190, 193, 202, 212, 222,  253 ;  his  speech 
on  the  sedition  law,  219,  220. 

Nicholas,  Wilson  Cary,  Senator  flrom  Vir- 
ginia, 154, 162, 253, 802,  387, 389, 401 ; 
laTors  war  in  1808,  376. 

Nicholson,  Hannah  (Mrs.  Albert  Galla- 
tin),  303,  404;  her  £Mnily,  100;  do- 
seriptloB  of  her  person  and  charae- 
ter,  99,  108,  109;  her  dislike  of  the 
western  eonntry,  259,  275;  her  death, 
678. 

Nicholson,  Commodore  James,  his  ori- 
gin, 100;  his  wife,  101,  647;  his  naral 
battles,  100;  his  brothers,  100;  hU 
children,  101;  hU  political  actirity, 
101;  qnarrel  with  Hamilton,  108, 153, 
154;  engages  la  the  city  eleetion  of 
May,  1800,  232,  233;  urges  Bnrr  for 
Vioe-Piesident,  241,  24^;  interview 
with  George  Clinton,  242;  urges  re- 
movals from  office,  282,  290;  Is  ap- 
pointed loan  officer,  282, 308. 

Nicholsoa,  James  W.,  Gallatin's  brother- 
In-Uw,  481,  482.  598;  assodated  la 
partnership  with  Gallatin  at  New 
Geneva,  152. 

Nicholson,  John,  Comptroller-General  of 
Ptansylvanla,  hb  Impeachment,  97. 

Nicholson,  Joseph  Hopper,  M.C.  from 
Maiyiaad,  191, 156,  262, 299,  302, 316, 
337,  338,  339,  344,  439;  aeoepts  seat 
OB  the  beach,  344;  on  the  affioir  af 
the  Chesapeake^  360;  attacks  General 
Smith,  401;  on  GaUatln's  proposed 
retignatSoB,  403,  406;  urges  Gallatin 
to  return  to  the  Treasury,  558. 

Nicholson,  Maria,  marries  John  Mont- 
gomery, 101 ;  her  doubts  of  Burr's 
ehanufter,  244,  245. 

Non-intereourse,  386, 396,  397,  406,  413. 

NuUifioaUon  In  1798,  211,  212,  374;  la 
1833,  612,  648,  656. 
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0. 

Ohio^  eiOktia't  eqpeditioiif  down  thi^ 
b4,b5,6l,t2. 

(yiSfml,  Peggy,  6S4. 

Orden  in  oooneU  of  Horembcr  11, 1807, 
t6i,Zt5  (mo BmgUmdj ;  regarding  tbo 
ooloniol  tndo  la  1826,  61&-«17. 

Otia,  Haniion  Qnj,  a  popil  of  Chaiatin'i, 
48 ;  lf.a  firom  llMaaobaiotto,  154, 166, 
168,  193, 193, 101,  106;  on  tlio  sodi- 
lion  Mn,  108. 

P. 

Palno^  ThoBM^  101,  Itl,  187, 816. 

PoDama  Congrwi^  111. 

PaAor,  Jodah,  M.O.  from  Yiiginia,  198, 
Ml. 

Parkinioa't  Fmrj,  aooCing  al»  180-186, 
189. 

Pmi]7,  Lonls,  89,  70,  71. 

PtBBqrlTania(too  Wmtem  Inatar^eHom), 
adoptf  tbo  Fodoral  Oonatitetion,  77; 
Its  oonfatnOoBal  ooBTtntton  of  1789- 
90,  79-88;  Ita  logldatioii,  1794-1796^ 
84,86^88;  report  on  Ite  flnanoee,  86; 
Itl  Inaaolal  ooadition,  88;  Iti  Meklj 
fai  1796, 148-147;  Ita  politioi^  181, 811, 
818,  817,  81^  880,  881,  881;  Dnaao'o 
■ehiMB,  190. 

Peroera],  Bpenoer,  Attora^-Oentral  of 
England,  asthor  of  tho  orden  In  oonn- 
011,886. 

Porry,  Commodoi^  619. 

Peleri,  Jodge  RIehard,  148. 

PUladelplila,  46,  48,  64,  90;  toIIow  fo. 
Ter  la,  106, 108, 107 ;  geatlemoB  ooipi^ 
141,148. 

Plekeriag,  Tlmot^,  96,  184,  188,  488, 
467,  468. 

PfteteC,  Oathorla^  adoptlTa  moUier  of 
Albert  GaOatia,  10, 18, 19, 14,  88,  89, 
41,  61,  74,  76,  94 ;  ker  deatl^  161, 168. 

Pla^a^,  0.  0.,  118;  to  be  tapportod 
for  the  PreoldeD«7  la  plaoe  of  Joba 
Adams  bj  tbe  Federalists,  141. 

Plaokaej,  Cbarlet,  180. 

Plaeka^,  Thomas,  178, 141. 

Piaka^,  William,  seat  minister  to  Bng- 
laad  la  1808,  848;  aegotiatee  tmtj, 
866,  881;  Attomey^leaenil,  896,  440. 


Pitt,  Wniiam,  bis  sinking  Had,  ITS, 

174, 180, 198,  818. 
PlttsbnTg,64,  68,61,  88;  meeting  of  An- 

gnst,  1791,  91,  91,  98, 113, 104;  esis. 

ore  of  ita  mail,  118;  mardi  tbroogb, 

119;  oeonpied  bj  tbe  IT.  8.  mUitia, 

189. 
Porter,  Commodore^  619. 
Pono  di  Borgo,  684^  686. 
PrvfDJ,  6,  8, 10, 18. 
ProTideaee  la  1788, 44. 


Qniaej,  Joslab,  M.a  from  Ifasmoha. 
setts,  bto  speeob  oa  tbe  eoadaot  of  tbo 
war,  470.  . 


Baadolpb,  Joba,  164, 168,  801,  814»  818, 
889,  894,  469,  681;  eaasss  repeal  of 
lateraal  taxes,  196;  moYis  reeelaaoas 
r^gardiag  Loaisiaaa,808;  oa  Mr.  Qris- 
wold's  attack,  814, 816;  oa  pottties  la 
1804,814;oaaB«Talfctos^816;  bis 
attaek  oa  tbe  Taaoo  ssttkmeat,  818^ 
819;  oatbemaaagemeatof  tboaavy, 
880,886;  oa  polities  la  1806, 881-888; 
oa  Mr.  Jeffnsoa's  latireaMat,  888; 
bis  eoorse  regarding  tbo  parebaee  of 
FUnridaln  1805, 338-344;  against  eon- 
tinning  tbe  embargo^  884;  oa  Qalla- 
tia's  resigaatioa,  430, 431 ;  bis  temper 
and  eoeeatrieities,  698. 

Redstone  Old  Fort,  aMotiag  at,  136-137. 

Reed,  Jaeob^  Senator  from  Soatb  Caro- 
liaa,186. 

RIebeliea,  Dake  do,  Fkeasb  Miaislsr  of 
Foffolga  AfSsir%  687. 

Riebmoad,  1783-1789, 63, 84,  69,  81. 

Robblas,  Jeaatbaa,  ease  oi;  131, 181. 

Robem^  Jeaatbaa,  M.a  from  PsaaqrU 
Taala,  478, 888;  bis  lemialseeaoes  of 
tbo  war,.478, 480. 

Robiawm,  Fioderiek  (Loid  Goderieb), 
660,  661,  670,  671,  818;  Prime  Mials- 
ter,  818. 

Roohefeaeaald  d'EoTille,  Dae  do  la,  14. 

Rodgers,  Commodore,  486,  488^  619. 

Roda^,  OBsar  A.,  Attora^-Osasral^ 
388;  resigns,  440,  493. 
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Bogen,  Biehard,  naral  oiBoer  of  ili« 
port  of  New  York,  281,  282;  qnastion 
of  hi«  retention  in  offloe,  282-289. 

Ro1*s  of  Rolle,  Alphonie,  10, 11,  21, 74. 

Romaasoff,  Connt,  OhuioeUor  of  the  Roi- 
•ian  Empire,  497;  anecdote  of  Na- 
poleon L,  444;  hif  polioy,  498;  renews 
oiTer  of  mediation,  499,  603;  retires 
Ikom  oflKoe,  604. 

Bote,  George,  Britisli  Miniiter,  884,  887, 
89^  897. 

Boea,  Jamei,  U.  B.  Senator  from  Penn- 
aylraaia,  122, 185,  227. 

Bull,  Bibhard,  miniiter  to  England, 
889,888. 

BvneD,  Joaathaa,  n()eoted  bj  Senate  at 
miaiiler  to  Sweden,  484;  tent  to  nego- 
tiate treatj  of  Obent,  805;  bit  share 
in  negotiaUon,  528,  541,  544;  bit  eon- 
tforer^  with  J.  Q.  Adami^  584. 

Buria.    (See  JttMNuifr.) 

Batberford,  Jobn,  112. 


8L  Lewrenee^  nsTigatioB  o^  550,  551, 
821,  825. 

SaTaiy  de  Taleonloa,  99,  848;  bit  boii. 
»e«iaAmeriea,45;  asrists  OaUatia, 
48,  55,  84;  enters  with  Gallatin  Into 
knd  speealatioiis,  48,  58,  58,  59,  80, 
81,  78;  bis  briek  bonse  at  Biebmond, 
59 ;  attempU  a  setUement  on  tbe  Obio 
witb Gallatia,  82;  retams  witb  bim to 
George's  Creek  and  leases  land,  82; 
retams  te  Biebmond,  83;  signs  Gal- 
btin's  marriage  bend,  71,  72;    bis 


Ssbeols.    (B— Sdmamtiom,) 

SeotI,  Sir  Walter,  578. 

Sedgwfek,  Tbeedors,  Senator  and  M.a 

ftem  MesssobnssUs,  178, 185. 
Seditlea  law,  288, 204, 208, 207, 208, 209, 

274. 
Senej,  Joebna,  M.O.  from  ICaijUad, 

GaUatin's  brotber-in-Uw,  101. 
Serr%  Henri,  seboolmate  of  Gallatin'% 

15 ;  nms  away  witb  Gallatin  from  Ge- 

•en^l7|  klsaeooantoflifeatlCaeblas, 

84,  88,  48|  bU  ebaraeter,  84,  89,  84; 

bisprqfeetdf  life,40,41;  goes  to  Ja- 


maica, 48,  49,  58;  dies,  48,  68;  Galla- 
tin's attachment  to  him,  60,  63, 66,  83. 

Bewail,  Judge  Samuel,  M.O.  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, 164^  200;  the  first  man  of 
his  party,  188;  on  the  alien  law,  205. 

Sheldon,  Daniel,  secretary  of  legation 
and  oharg^  d'affaires,  686,  686. 

Shepherd,  Abraham,  on  Mr.  Madison's 
sbare  in  declaring  war,  467,  468,  469. 

Sbort,  William,  r^ected  as  minister  to 
Bussia,  390. 

Sidmooth,  Lord,  884. 

Sinking  ftmd.    (See  FinamoM,) 

SitgreeTss,  Samuel,  M.O.  from  Pennqrl- 
Tenia,  122, 158. 

Slarery,  aboUtion  o(  88;  erils  of,  109, 
259 ;  ozohuioa  from  tbe  territory,  209, 
408;  Gallatin's  opinions  on,  871,  878, 
874. 

Smilie,  John,  91,  98, 126,  580. 

Smith,  Bobert,  appointed  Seeretary  of 
Uie  Navy,  278,  838,  885;  Gallatin's 
complaints  of  bis  administration,  294, 
888, 410 ;  Baadolph's  complaints,  880 ; 
on  tbe  embargo^  873;  appointed  Seo- 
retaiy  ef  State^  389,  890,  888|  bis 
eonrse  in  tbe  Cabinet,  400,  416;  bis 
pnrebases  of  ezobange  on  Leghorn, 
401, 404;  bis  despatches  In  July  and 
KoTcmber,  1810,  428;  bis  remoral 
from  ofllee,  430,  431,  435,  438,  437, 
439,  488. 

Smith,  Samuel,  M.C.  from  Maryland, 
258, 818, 490;  his  aoconnt  of  tbe  Lyon- 
Griswold  afair,  191;  bis  Intenreatien 
in  the  election  of  Mr.  Jeffereon,  247, 
250,  251;  declines  tbe  Kavy  Depart- 
ment, 285,  278;  U.  B.  Senator,  400; 
makes  bis  brother  SecreCnry  ef  State^ 
889,  890;  his  drafts  on  Leghorn,  408- 
483;  becomes  hostile  te  Gallatin,  483 ; 
opposes  Macon's  Ull,  416 ;  oppoess  tbe 
bank  charter,  417,  428, 429,  430;  op- 
poess ererytbing,  488 ;  takeeeommaad 
in  Baltimore,  530 ;  resumes  relatleoe 
witb  GaUatin,  690. 
Smith,  William,  M.C.  firom  South  Cbre- 
Una  and  minister  to  Portugal,  15, 154, 
178,  184. 
South  (JaroliBa,  her  acts  in  1883, 848. 
Spain,  her  eondnct  towards  America  la 
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1793, 104;  intnrdieU  riflit  of  depodt, 
307 1  protMta  againit  th«  LooiiUn* 
pvrohaM^  310;  h«r  oonrto  in  1806, 
334 ;  Mr.  Joffenon't  poliej  regarding, 
334-338,  3i7;  hit  proposed  porohace 
of  Florida,  830;  her  aJfidn,  513;  her 
oonrse  regarding  the  lale  of  Florida, 
372. 
Speole  pajmenti^  mupeafion  o£     (See 

Bpeolilc  appropriations,  157, 180, 190. 
Spenoer,  John  C,  Seoretary  of  the  Treaa- 

nry,  606,  667. 
Stewart,  Andrew,  K.O.  from  Panniyl- 

Tania,504,600,608. 
Stewart,  Oommodoi^  462, 463, 464, 466. 
BtoektOB,  Lndnt  H.,  nominated  Seore- 

taiyef  War,258. 
StoddarC,  Benjamin,  Seeretarj  of  the 

HaT7,  266,  277. 
Stekel^,  Thomaa,  176. 
Stone^  DaTid,  Senator  fttm  North  Caro- 
lina, 484. 
Staart,  Qilhert,  hie  portratt  of  Gallatin, 

SOL 
8«ffn«i^  nnirenaly  Gallatin'*  opiniont 

00,664,666. 
Swaawiek,  John,  H.C.  from  Penn^Ha- 

aia,188. 
Symmee,'  John  Olerei^  182. 


TahoB,  keeper  of  a  hoar^ng-hoote  in 
Boetoa,  26,  42. 

Tallejraad,  227 1  GallaUa't  opinio#of, 
664. 

Tariff  in  1832,  640,  641,  642. 

TanHon,  loml,  664. 

TmjUt;  BeiOMnin  Ogle,  664. 

Taylor,  John,  If .C.  from  Sonth  Caro- 
lina, 416. 

Taylor  of  Caiollno,  John,  212. 

Tou%  annexation  o^  672;  Gallatin's 
■poeoh  OB,  672-676. 

Thaeher,  George,  M.C.  from  Ifamaehn- 
•etti^  hie  motion  to  ezclode  slaTorj 
from  the  Sonthwcftem  Territoij,  200. 

ThoButi,  J.  B.,  Senator  from  Illinoia,  602. 

Thomas,  John  Chew,  M.C.  from  Maiy- 
hmd,  261,  262. 


Thompson,  John,  his  letters  of  Cnrtias^ 
212,  213,  214,  227. 

Timo-Pieee,  New  York  newspaper,  196. 

Tom  the  Tinker,  149. 

Tompkins,  D.  D.,  eaadidate  for  the  Presl- 
denej,  659. 

Traej,  Uriah,  Senator  from  Connootlent, 
186. 

Treasnry  Department,  its  importanee, 
Hi,  167,  267;  Its  eerere  doties,  300, 
558;  its  early  position  towards  tho  Bx- 
oeatiTO  and  Legislature,  114;  annual 
report  from,  114;  GaUatin's  esll  Ibr 
Btotement  frem,  116, 116, 118;  audit- 
or*s  offiee  homed,  268 ;  Gallatin  named 
for  Secretaiy,  268 ;  threatened  ooll^pse 
In  1812,  473,  474;  offered  to  Gallatin 
in  1816,  667,  and  in  1843,  666,  667. 

TripolL    (See  JUfrim$  Pbwm^.) 

Triumvirate^  JoSiHSon,  Madison,  GaBa- 
tin,  260,  274,  470,  471,  406,  680,  698, 
699. 

Troup,  CoL  R.  M.,  581. 

TyWr,  President,  wishes  Gallatin  to  take 
thoTioasury,666,667. 


UniTerslty,  national.    (See  JUneoKoa.) 


Van  Bnren,  Martin,  an  efllolent  man, 
693;  his  sehemo  for  nominating  Mr. 
Clay  as  Vieo-President,  602,  603,  606, 
632 ;  his  instruetions  to  Mr.  MoLans^ 
618,  619;  hb  position  in  1829,  632, 
634 ;  his  diploma^,  667,  668. 

Vigel,  PhUip,  oondemned  to  death  for 
treason,  149, 160. 

yUlar8,l>nedo,7. 

Yiiginia,  its  hospitality,  64,  67. 

Virginia,  reM4utions  of  1798,  212,  374, 
379. 

ToUaire,  letters  and  notes  of;  3,  6,  7, 8; 
hj,7,l6,17. 


War  of  1812, 176;  eauses  of,  411,  448» 
449, 466, 461 ;  deelaration  of,  466-469; 
sending  the  frigates  to  sea,  466;  ooU 
of   the  administrative  systeai. 
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467;  mUiUfy  diMtton,  467, 468,  469 ; 

condition  of  WMhington,  529;   oap- 

Uire  of  WMbington,  618,  529,  633; 

dftnger  of  Baltimoro,  529,  680;  deftat 

of  Sir  Goorgo  ProTott  at  PUttsbnrg, 

639 ;  mupention  of  ipoeU  pajmeiiU, 

668,666,661,657. 
WMhington,  meetiiigs  at,  129;  ooontjr 

oi;  128,  129,  131, 141;  deoU  QaUatin 

to  Congreai,  140. 
WathiDgton,  tho  Federal  eit j,  deeoription 

ot,  in  1801,  252,  258,  255;  OaUatin't 

boaae  in,  802;  ito  deetmotioii,  629; 

oaptareoi;  628,  629;  sooielj  oi;  694. 
WaehiBgtoii,  Georf%  194,  228,  267, 268, 

810,  651;  hU  land  fpeeiiIatioii%  68; 

his  ftnt  meeaag  with  Qallatiii,  6^-69; 

bit  loeatioBf  ef  laad  on  the  Ohlo^  62; 

hit  tot  Adoiiniitfattoii,  86,  IH,  169; 

hif  Moond  Adainiftntion,  111,  162, 

178;   hit   eonrte  In   regard  to  the 

whitk^  rebeOion,  184»  188,  189;  In 

regard  to  Jaj^a  trtatj,  168»  168, 164; 

hit  nannere  and  temper,  182;  hit 

death,  229. 
Waihingtea,  Hit.,  182. 
Wettlndiatrade.  (Bm  (htmimi  S^md*.) 
Weitem  JntmrreetJon,  eantet  o^  88  (tee 

JMm),  128,  124;  ontbreak  ef,  124; 

daradon  e^  125;  Mingo  Ckeek  seet- 

Ing,  126;  teliare  ef  the  aaO^  128; 


rendetToot  of  the  militia  at  Braddook'i 
Field,  129, 130 ;  meeting  at  Parkinion'i 
Feny,  128, 130, 131-135 ;  at  Bedstone 
Old  Fort,  135-137 ;  partial  tobmiition, 
137,  138;  maroh  of  the  miUtia,  138, 
139, 141 ;  trialt  for  treaion,  147-160. 

Welletley,  Marqnett,  toooesior  to  lir. 
Canning,  411,  412. 

WeUington,  Doke  of,  527,  540,  546. 

Wbiflkey.    (See  Exeit,  and  We$tem  In- 

•tUTMffOil.) 

Wilkin  ton,  Oen.  Jamet,  819,  486. 
Willard,  Joteph,  President  of  Harrard 

OoUege,  42,  43. 
William  IV.,  650. 
Wilton,  Jamet,  84,  441. 
Wirt,  William,  842, 489. 
Woleott,  Olirer,  Seeretary  of  the  Treat- 

«7, 182, 184,  202,  800. 
Woolt^,  WiUiam  W.,  285. 
Worthington,   Thomat^    Senator    firom 
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